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HISTORY    OF   THE   AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    FOR 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

By  James  Hervey  Hyslop,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

In  inaugurating  an  Institute  which  its  founders  hope  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  the  age  it  is 
desirable,  if  not  imperative,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
motives  and  incidents  which  originated  it.  They  of  course 
obtained  their  initial  impulse  in  the  work  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  and  of  the  Salpetriere  under. Charcot  and 
Janet.  But  these  have  had  their  history  told  elsewhere, 
while  the  present  undertaking  which  is  to  unite  the  aims  of 
both  of  these  institutions  is  a  new  one  for  this  country  and 
hopes  to  initiate  and  effect  most  important  work  for  science 
and  humanity. 

As  the  writer  of  this  account  has  been  one  of  the  movers 
in  the  undertaking  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  history 
of  the  American  Institute's  founding  a  somewhat  personal 
matter.  Many  of  the  incidents  are  so  closely  associated  with 
his  personality  that  they  will  have  to  be  stated  in  the  first 
person,  and  that  connection  with  the  matter  will  be  his 
apology  for  so  speaking  of  it. 

It  was  in  1900  that  the  writer  made  the  first  step  in  the 
effort  to  secure  an  endowment  for  the  work  of  Abnormal 
Psychology  and  Psychic  Research.  Knowing  at  that  time 
the  poverty  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  and  the  importance  of  aiding  this  worV 
commensurately  with  its  needs,  I  wrote  and  published  an 
article  in  the  "  Arena  "  for  December  of  that  year.      It  was 
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entitled  **  The  W'ants'of  Psychical  Research/'  In  that  paper 
I  explained  briefly  the  two  fields  of  research  which  a  number 
of  us  in  this  country  wished  to  see  properly  undertaken  and 
endowed,  namely  that  of  alleged,  supernormal  phenomena 
and  the  psychological  study  of  morbid  mental  states  with  a 
view  to  the  institution  and  extension  of  suggestive  and  other 
therapeutics.  The  main  object  of  the  article  w^as  to  give 
expression  to  the  need  of  $1,000,000  for  endowment  of  the 
work  as  representing  a  labor  equal  to  such  a  sum  or  a  larger 
one.  I  had  hoped  by  the  article  to  begin  the  task  by  crystal- 
izing  public  sentiment,  such  as  favored  it,  about  some  definite 
plan  to  achieve  the  desired  end.  But  the  appeal  met  with 
no  such  response  as  would  enable  us  to  proceed  with  any 
undertaking  in  a  practical  manner.  There  was  apparently 
no  such  sentiment  among  either  the  scientific  men  or  the 
general  public  as  would  exert  any  influence  upon  persons  to 
induce  them  to  take  up  the  matter  seriously.  The  work  of 
the  Salpetriere  and  of  the  London  Society  was  apparently 
either  not  well  enough  known  to  affect  the  intelligent  classes 
in  this  country  or  they  were  too  indifferent  to  its  importance 
to  turn  their  attention  to  it.  Other  matters,  social  and  scien- 
tific, occupied  their  interests. 

In  the  meantime  I  made  three  unsuccessful  appeals  to  the 
Carnegie  Institution  for  financial  assistance  for  the  work.  It 
was  hoped  that  an  Institution,  founded  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  aiding  independent  investigations,  would  be  able  to 
furnish  at  least  $5,000  a  year  to  this  work.  But  it  had  no 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  its  action  is 
mentioned  here  as  a  matter  of  record  and  illustration  of  the 
conservative  prejudices  which,  tho  associated  with  the  clam- 
orous cry  of  science,  cannot  see  an  opportunity  to  vindicate 
the  very  aims  they  pretend  to  worship.  The  cause  was 
left  to  its  own  resources  and  hopes  now  to  effect  a  triumph 
which  may  be  worthy  of  the  struggle  it  has  experienced. 

The  interval  between  1900  and  1905  was  not  fertile  of  any 
important  results.  The  w^ork  done  during  this  period  was 
purely  personal.  A  part  of  it  was  devoted  to  the  recovery  of 
the  wTiter's  health  which  had  broken  dow-n  in  1901.  The 
incident  is  mentioned  because  the  result  was  his  resignation 
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from  his  university  duties  and  his  recovery  gave  him  leisure 
to  pursue  the  w'^ork  of  organizing  what  now  becomes  a  fait 
accompli.  The  period  was  one  of  reflection  and  conceiving 
plans  until  he  could  give  his  attention  to  its  practical  accom- 
plishment. 

Early  in  1904  I  conceived  the  plan  of  actually  chartering 
an  Institute  as  the  best  means  of  making  clear  to  the  public 
just  what  was  contemplated  and  of  establishing  confidence  in 
the  movement.  I  had  a  conference  with  Dr.  Richard  Hodg- 
son, Secretary  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  and  recently  deceased.  We  agreed  upon 
the  plan  to  be  followed,  which  was  that  I  should  organize  an 
independent  Society  and  when  it  had  secured  adequate  funds 
for  its  work  some  arrangement  was  to  be  made  by  which  the 
American  Branch  could  be  consolidated  with  the  new  organ- 
ization and  the  two  would  become  one.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  this  course  because  I  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  Dr. 
Hodgson  in  his  work  in  case  my  plans  met  with  failure.  I 
could  make  no  public  statement  of  my  plans  at  the  time,  as 
everything  was  contingent  upon  their  success. 

Consequently  I  drew  up  a  charter  after  the  model  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  and  with  several  friends  had  the 
American  Institute  for  Scientific  Research  incorporated.  It 
was  signed  on  June  29th,  1904,  and  immediately  afterward 
sent  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  action  of  the  State  authorities. 
The  charter  was  granted  a  few  weeks  afterward.  The  names 
of  the  incorporators  were  Mr.  Charles  N.  Jones,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  William  S.  Crandall,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Miles 
Menander  Dawson,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Bogle,  of 
New  York;  and  Mr.  James  H.  Hyslop,  of  New  York. 
Nothing  more  could  be  done  at  that  time  and  the  work  of 
interesting  the  public  in  the  plans  of  the  Institute  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  fall. 

In  the  meantime  I  spent  the  summer  in  correspondence 
regarding  the  plan  and  made  it  known  to  various  interested 
parties.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  however,  to  take  some 
more  practical  measures  for  reaching  the  public  in  regard  to 
the  whole  matter.  The  primary  object  was  an  endowment 
or  at  least  funds  to  initiate  the  work  intended.     My  plan  was 
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to  see  various  parties  in  a  private  way  and  endeavor  lo 
interest  them  in  its  endownieiiL  In  pursuance  of  this  object 
I  called  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Griswold  Bourne  to 
present  the  case  to  them.  I  had  met  ^irs.  Bourne  some 
years  previously  at  a  little  gathering  where  I  presented  the 
matter  of  psychic  research,  anti  afterwards  Mr.  Bourne. 
When  I  called  to  present  my  phui  it  was  received  with  an 
interest  which  I  had  hardly  expected,  considering  the  state 
of  public  opinion  about  the  subject  and  myself  personally.  I 
did  not  know  at  the  time  that  my  article  in  the  Arena  had 
been  the  stinntlating  cause  in  the  nn'nd  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bourne  to  interest  them  in  the  work,  I  learned  this  fact 
from  them  afterwards.      The  article  had  indeed  born  fruit. 

After  some  t!elil)eration  on  the  matter  it  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bourne  that*  a  series  of  meetings  be  held  in 
the  interest  of  the  Institute  at  thetr  apartments  during  the 
winter,  and  this  plan  was  adopted  and  carried  out.  Its  object 
was  to  bring  together  a  large  number  of  intelligent  people 
and  to  present  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  Institute  to  their 
attention  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing an  intelligent  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Institute. 
It  was  apparent  from  the  state  of  the  public  mind  that  the 
work  of  psychic  research  was  wholly  misunderstood  and  that 
the  importance  of  study  in  abnormal  psychology  was  not 
appreciated  as  it  should  be  by  those  who  were  able  to  sup- 
port it.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  carry  on  something 
of  a  campaign  of  education  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
work  projected  for  the  Institute  and  the  arrangement  for 
private  meetings  of  the  kind  seemed  the  most  feasible  method 
of  reaching  the  desired  end. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  apartments  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Griswold  Bourne,  on  December  7th,  1904.  and 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbos  on  the  subject 
**  The  Philosophy  and  Therapeautic  Value  of  Hypnotic  Sug- 
gestion/' The  topics  discussed  under  this  general  caption 
were  (i)  The  nature  of  the  Superior  Spiritual  Self  and  the 
Philosophy  o*"  Suggestion  ;  (2)  The  practical  value  of  Psycho- 
therapy in  the  treatment  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  dis- 
eases;  (3)  The  relation  which  exists  between  Hypno-sug- 
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gestion  as  a  means  of  alleviating  human  suffering  and  the 
Christian  Faith. 

The  second  meeting^was  held  on  January  5th,  1904.  It 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton  on  the  subject  of 
"  The  Dogmatism  of  Science  and  the  Undiscovered  Coun- 
try," and  by  Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop,  who  merely  explained  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  Institute.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  Dr.  Newton's  address: 

THE  DOGMATISM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  THE  UNDIS- 
COVERED COUNTRY. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  generation  there  was  a  veritable 
dark  continent.  Africa  was  an  unexplored  land — a  terra 
incognita.  It  has  been  opened  up  and  proves  in  many 
respects  a  land  of  marvels — full  of  fascination,  and  full  also 
of  commercial  value.  Curiously  enough  it  vindicates  the 
stories  told  of  it  by  ancient  travellers  from  as  far  back  as  the 
age  of  Herodotus.  What  were  supposed  to  be  travelers' 
tales  and  the  superstitions  of  the  credulous  turn  out  to  be 
bona  fide  facts. 

The  incoming  generation  stands  before  a  still  vaster, 
darker  continent.  The  realm  of  psychical  science  is  fast 
being  opened  by  discoveries.  The  realm  of  psychical  science 
remains  yet  an  undiscovered  country.  Casual  explorations 
have  been  made  in  times  past  and  strange  and  fascinating 
tales  have  been  brought  to  us;  but  no  scientific  exploration 
has  been  made  before  our  own  day.  Of  all  the  fields  for  dis- 
covery open  to  the  new  century,  none  is  more  full  of  promise 
than  this. 

People  who  have  not  studied  carefully  in  the  line  of 
psychics  have  no  idea  of  the  marvelousness  of  the  finds  which 
are  being  made  in  this  realm.  How  strange  that  the  old  dog- 
matism of  scientists  which  confronted  every  new  discovery 
of  the  past  with  a  credulity  as  absurd  and  preposterous  as  its 
opposite  extreme  of  credulity  should  again  stand  before  this 
marvelous  region  of  psychics  refusing  all  credence  to  the 
stories  of  the  explorers,  insisting  that  it  is  a  desert  land  with 
nothing  to  find  there,  pouring  contempt  and  ridicule  upon 
every  report  of  travelers. 
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Tlie  most  striking  feature  of  our  present  day  is  that  one" 
after  anotlier  of  the  beliefs  of  the  far  past,  spread  wide  among 
men,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  mere  superstitions, 
have  strangely  been  \  indicating  themselves  before  the  bar  of 
reason — at  least  giving  ample  cause  to  warrant  scientific 
investigation. 

A  generation  ago  nobody  but  a  fool  would  have  been 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  dowser.  The  plain 
people  have  persistently  believed  that  certain  men  were 
gifted  with  a  power  of  locating  springs  of  water.  Savants, 
of  course,  knew  better.  And  now  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  after  careful  investigations,  reports  that  there  is 
little  t[uestion  as  to  the  fact,  though  no  theory  has  as  yet 
suflficcd  to  interpret  it. 

The  middle  ages  beljeved  that  the  saints  were  surrounded 
by  halos.  Again  the  scietitist  laughed  in  his  sleeve — if  he 
was  courteous  enough  not  to  laugh  openly.  Yet  Baron 
Reichenbach  showed  that  certain  scientists  recognized  a 
luminousness  in  magnets.  And  since  the  earth  is  now  knowMi 
to  be  a  great  magnet  man  may  also  be  a  good  sized  one. 

The  middle  ages  also  believed  that  rare  saints  received 
the  imprint  of  the  wounds  of  Jesus  in  their  bands  and  feet. 
A  beautiful  superstitition,  said  our  scientists.  And  now 
medical  scrutiny  confesses  that  the  stigmata  are  facts,  though 
exceptional  facts— to  be  explained  naturally,  of  course,  as 
every  other  marvel  is  to  be  explained. 

Clairvoyance  was  nothing  but  a  \\1ll-o'-theA\'isp.  allur- 
ing very  foolish  people  out  into  dark  regions  of  superstition 
—but  it  is  also  now*  a  confessed  power  of  certain  organi- 
zations.  Mollie  Fancher,  over  in  Brooklyn,  has  proved 
stronger  than  the  incredulity  of  savants. 

Read  that  charming  picture  of  loan  of  Arc  by  Mark 
Twain,  in  the  Christmas  Harper,  and  you  will  admit  W4th 
him  that  this  peasant  girl,  with  her  powers  of  clairvoyance, 
hearing  her  mystic  voices,  is  a  fact  which  defies  explanation 
by  our  knowledge  up  to  date,  while  it  demands  consideration. 

After  fifteen  years  of  careful  scientific  investigation,  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  telepathy  is  an  actual  power  of  many  men  and  women. 
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The  President  of  a  Western  university  said'  lately  that  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  telepathy, — which  only 
proves  that  a  university  president  may  be  a  Philistine. 

I  know  a  woman  of  fine  culture  and  high  character  who 
will  not  trade  her  gift  for  commercial  purposes,  but  who  has 
that  most  remarkable  power  known  as  psychometry — the 
power  of  holding  a  sealed  letter  in  her  hand  and  giving  a 
diagnosis  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  writer  and  a  picture 
of  his  character;  of  taking  a  bit  of  stone  from  an  ancient  villa 
of  Cicero,  for  example,  the  nature  of  which  is  entirely 
unknown  to  her,  and  calling  up  a  vision  of  the  villa  as  it 
existed  in  Cicero's  time,  and  of  its  owner.  She  is  incapable 
of  fraud.  Her  case  is  but  one  of  many  others  of  which  I 
know. 

Mesmerism  was  duly  laughed  out  of  court  at  the  opening 
of  our  century  and  lo,  it  is  back  again,  in  good  standing  under 
the  alias  of  Hypnotism. 

So  one  may  run  on  through  a  long  list  of  strange,  unac- 
countable, mysterious  and  most  unbelievable  powers  of  man, 
leading  up  to  that  nightmare  of  the  dogmatic  scientist, 
spiritism.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  unseen  spirits  and 
of  their  power  of  communication  with  us  in  the  flesh  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  most  widespread  and  most  insistent  beliefs  of 
man.  It  has  revived  strangely  in  our  day.  Any  one  who 
walks  with  his  eyes  open,  ready  to  hear  what  men  have  to 
tell,  will  find  stories  pouring  in  upon  him  from  men  whom  he 
cannot  mistrust  as  liars  and  whom  he  knows  to  be  sane  and 
sensible,  which  will  stagger  him.  These  experiences  are  not 
all  confined  to  the  seance  and  the  medium.  Their  most  im- 
pressive forms  occur  in  the  privacy  of  the  home  without  a 
professional  medium  present.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  man  these  powers  have  been  scientifically  investi- 
gated in  our  day.  Already  the  result  is  that  a  considerable 
number  of  eminent  men  of  science  have  had  the  courage  to 
avow  that,  after  allowing  for  illusion,  fraud,  and  every  pos- 
sible hypothesis  of  interpretation,  they  have  been  driven  up 
to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem — the  belief  in  the 
actual  communication  of  the  spirits  of  those  whom  we  call 
the  dead,  with  the  living. 
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Now  here  is 'a  dark  continent  demanding  exploration, 
promising  the  richest  finds.  There  is  no  such  magnificent 
promise  of  yields  to  discovery  anywhere  else  as  here. 
Already  we  find  a  new  therapeutic  agent  at  work  in  our 
midst — not  new  but  newly  realized  and  working  a  revolution- 
izing influence  in  modern  medicine.  The  possibilities  of 
mental  medicine  are  only  being  opened  as  yet.  Its  appli- 
cation to  the  most  distressing  form  of  human  malady,  insan- 
ity, is  full  of  beneficent  promise.  Its  potency  in  character 
reform,  the  cure  of  drunkenness,  etc.,  seem  vast  and  benign. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  scientific  psychology 
is  looming  up  as  a  possibility.  Mr.  Myers'  book,  "  Human 
Personality,"  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  such  a 
science.  Philosophic  idealism  is  receiving  a  vindication 
such  as  it  never  had  before.  Religious  faith  is  finding  its 
true  foundations,  in  the  recognition  of  man  as  a  spiritual 
being — a  being  who  has  had  dominion  over  nature  given  to 
him,  as  a  child  of  a  vaster  Spiritual  Being,  Lord  of  all  life. 
The  one  belief  absolutely  essential  to  ethics — immortality — is 
coming  within  the  ken  of  scientific  demonstration. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  there  is  no  field  for  human  inves- 
tigation half  so  promising  as  this — none  which  should  appeal 
so  well  to  educated,  intelligent  philanthropic  men  to  support 
and  conduct. 


The  third  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Weston  D.  Bay- 
ley,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  '*  Some  Facts  in  Mes- 
merism,'' and  by  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage  on  "  The  Importance 
of  Psychic  Research."  Dr.  Savage's  address  was  extempore 
and  no  notes  of  it  were  preserved.  The  following  is  the 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Bayley: 

SOME  FACTS  IN  MESMERISM. 

By  Weston  D.  Bayley,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neurology  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Senior  Neurologist  Hahnemann  Hospital; 
Consulting  Physician  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Etc. 

Doubtless  many  of  you,  before  coming  to  the  severe 
dietary  of  scientific  literature,  were  fed  upon  a  lighter  literary 
food-stuff,    which    may    have    included    the    myths  of  the 
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ancients.  You  will  perhaps  recall  the  sad  fate  of  Palinurus 
the  Pilot,*  whom  Neptune  sent  Somnus  to  destroy.  Com- 
pletely disguised,  Somnus  approached  Palinurus  on  ship- 
board and  said  "  The  breeze  is  fair,  the  water  smooth,  the 
ship  sails  steadily  on  her  course.  Lie  down  and  take  needed 
rest ;  I  will  stand  at  the  helm  in  your  place."  This  the  pilot 
flatly  refused  to  do,  and  continued  to  grasp  the  helm,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  stars.  Somnus  then  waved  over  him  a 
branch  moistened  with  Lethean  dew.  His  victim's  eyes 
closed  in  spite  of  all  effort  to  keep  them  open,  and  he  fell  into 
a  deep  slumber.     Somnus  then  pushed  Palinurus  overboard. 

This  strange  power,  wielded  long  ago  by  Somnus,  and 
now  with  us  a  matter  of  daily  use,  has  not  lost  much  of  its 
mystery.  It  is  true,  we  have  accumulated  and  studied  the 
data  of  what  is  now  called  hypnotism,  but  as  to  the  inner 
significance  of  these  phenomena,  we  seem  in  spite  of  a  large 
and  growing  literature,  to  be  but  blindly  groping  in  the  dark. 
Theories  which  at  first  appear  to  shed  some  light  upon  our 
pathway,  prove  upon  close  inspection  to  be  mere  glimmer- 
ings of  an  ignus  fatuus,  which  flicker  out  when  approached, 
and  leave  us  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  as  before.  In  fact, 
when  we  are  inspecting  the  subject  of  hypnotism,  we  have  as 
it  were,  but  raised  up  in  our  hands  a  single  bunch  of  tangled 
thread  which  is  found  to  be  continuous  by  numerous  strands 
with  many  other  knotted  collateral  subjects.  Yet  from  the 
character  of  some  of  the  current  literature,  the  casual  reader 
might  be  led  to  believe  the  question  to  be  already  settled. 
Not  infrequently  has  the  speaker  heard  it  said  "  Why  hyp- 
notism is  easy  enough,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  subject 
to  stare  at  a  bright  button,  and  he  will  go  to  sleep,  and  *  sug- 
gestion '  on  the  part  of  the  operator  will  do  the  rest.''  For 
these  people  this  seems  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  with  this,  the  question  is  usually  dismissed  as 
settled.  This  is  not  true  of  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  literature  of  Mesmerism  and  kindred  phenomena;  for  to 
these,  it  appears  that  the  more  one  actually  knows  of  these 
subjects,  the  more  difficult  becomes  the  attempt  to  explain 
them. 

We  will  not  discuss  the  conditions  of  the  mesmeric  or 
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hypnotic  states  or  the  several  methods  of  inducing  them. 
This  part  of  the  subject,  in  its  ordinary  aspects,  is  common- 
place in  all  of  the  books;  but  it  will  be  our  present  object  to, 
point  out  some  of  the  problems  which  press  for  solution  in 
any  endeavor  to  interpret  the  conditions  termed  hypnotic, 
and  elicit  your  thoughtful  attention  to  the  deeper  mysteries 
whicli  underlie  the  whole  series  of  phenomena. 

Tlie  preference  shown  in  using  the  title  **  mesmerism  " 
instead  of  '*  hypnotism  "  or  **  animal  magnetism  *'  rests  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  defining 
word  is  appbcable  to  this  subjecL  I  deem  it  preferable  to 
employ  a  purely  arbitrary  word  like  **  Mesmerism  "  than  to  ' 
make  use  of  a  term  wliich  implies  a  sort  of  definition^ — as  does 
the  word  hypnotism.  That  portion  of  the  phenomena  in 
which  the  subject  is  put  to  sleep,  may  with  propriety  be 
called  hypnotic;  but  the  main  features  of  the  condition  under 
discussion  are  anything  but  sleepy,  and  to  these  the  word 
hypnotism  applies  as  a  sorry  misnomer.  Beyond  this  initial 
sleep,  conditions  and  experiences  may  arise  which  carry  us 
further  than  we  liave  by  any  other  means  reached,  out  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  unknow^n. 

The  mind  of  man  is  so  conditioned  that  he  faces  novel 
facts  with  a  degree  of  resistance.  Tliis  has  been  the  history 
of  every  advance  step  which  humanity  has  taken.  New  ex- 
periences or  unusual  occurrences,  unexplainable  on  estab- 
lished liypotheses  are  always  received  with  incredulity,  and 
usually  with  opposition.  Scientific  men  uphold  what  they 
call  an  impassive  mental  receptivity,  in  which  the  mind  is 
adjusted  to  unemotionally  accepted  genuine  evidence,  and 
follow  that  evidence  wheresoever  it  may  tend.  They  pride 
themselves  on  this  impartial  mood.  They  even  accuse  theo- 
logians of  being  the  drags  on  the  wheels  of  progress,  because 
of  their  notorious  opposition  in  the  past,  to  every  new  and 
important  discovery.  But  alas!  an  impartial  study  of  the 
facts  will  show  that  men  of  science  have  ofttimes  been  ecfually 
guilty  with  men  of  theology  in  the  matter  of  intolerance. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  what  is  now  called  hypnotism, 
but  which  in  former  years  was  known  as  "  mesmerism  *'  or 
"  animal  magnetism/'     Theologians  would  not  countenance 
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it,  because  it  was  surely  a  manifestation  of  the  devil!  Scien- 
tists would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  because  it  was  cer- 
tainly all  a  fraud,  and  its  practitioners,  disreputable  knaves ! 

So  the  infant  born  in  times  prehistoric,  nurtured  by  the 
learned  oiru  man  of  Egypt;  the  magi  of  Mesopotamia;  the 
prophets  of  the  Hebrews,  the  oracles  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  seers  of  India,  and  every  tribe  and  race  of  prehis- 
toric America,  as  well  as  by  the  inspired  founders  of  every 
great  religious  system,  almost  came  to  grief  in  the  hands  of 
the  modern  wiseacres  of  both  science  and  theology. 

About  the  year  1770,  Frederick  Anthony  Mesmer,  a  tal- 
ented Viennese  physician  and  philosopher,  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  study  of  astrology.  He  had  already  written 
upon  the  "  Influence  of  the  Planets  upon  the  Human  Body." 
This  influence  he  deemed  magnetic.  His  next  endeavor  was 
to  cure  diseases  by  means  of  magnets  passed  over  affected 
portions  of  the  body,  or  by  means  of  slow  passes  with  the 
magnets,  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  Surprising  results  fol- 
lowed these  procedures.  Later  he  met  a  priest  by  the  name 
of  Gassner  who  had  made  cures  by  means  of  his  hands  alone. 
Upon  learning  this,  Mesmer  concluded  that  the  healing 
power  resided  in  the  individual  and  not  in  the  magnets,  so  he 
discarded  these,  and  by  what  to  him  appeared  to  be  a  logical 
step,  he  called  his  phenomena  **Animal  Magnetism." 

His  work  and  theories  provoked  a  furore  of  excitement, 
and  instigated  a  torrent  of  abuse  from  scientific  sources  in 
both  Vienna  and  Paris. 

DePuysegur,  a  pupil  of  Mesmer,  extended  the  observa- 
tions of  his  teacher.  The  phenomena  he  induced  appeared 
to  be  less  convulsive  and  more  somnambulistic  than  Mes- 
mer's.  His  writings  mention  curious  instances  of  the  su- 
perior intelligence  manifested  by  the  mesmerized  subject 
over  his  ordinary  waking  state;  and  some  of  his  subjects 
appeared  able  to  obtain  information  of  things  other  than 
through  the  usual  channels  of  sense — a  faculty  which  in  these 
days  we  might  call  telepathic.  He  claimed  that  some  of  his 
patients  could,  under  influence,  diagnose  the  nature  of  their 
illness  and  indicate  the  proper  treatment ;  and  also  that  some 
could  foresee  future  events.     His  line  of  experimentation  was 
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limited  to  tlie  sick.  Similar  experiences  are  recorded,  and 
many  cures  claimed  in  the  writings  of  a  host  of  others,  these 
constituting  the  literature  of  **  early  mesmerism/' 

The  limited  time  at  my  disposal  forbids  reference  to  the 
works  of  a  number  of  others  of  these  so-called  early  mes- 
merists. Some  were  men  of  considerable  eminence  hi  the 
medical  profession.  Each  one  of  them  received  his  full  share 
of  ridicule,  persecution  and  abuse.  Their  writings  have  been 
either  maligned  or  ignored,  and  in  fact  this  bulk  of  valuable 
and  interesting  literature,  in  many  instances  wrought  otit  in 
the  heat  of  bitter  controversy,  has  not  received  critical  and 
impartial  study  to  the  present  day. 

Some,  like  Prof.  Ricard  (1840)  claimed  to  be  able  to  in- 
fluence  some  of  the  subjects  at  a  distance  and  without  their 
previous  knowledge.  This  writer  also  noted  clairvoyance 
and  increased  intelligence  in  the  mesmeric  state. 

In  about  1842  James  Braid,  of  Manchester,  began  experi- 
ments with  these  phenomena,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  un- 
pleasant stigma  attached  to  the  word  mesmerism,  he  re- 
christened  it  '*  hypnotism/'  He  denied  the  existence  of  the 
mesmeric  fluid,  and  hypnotized  his  subjects  by  means  of 
"fixation'* — i.  e.,  a  fixed  gaze  under  constrained  conditions. 
His  early  view  was  that  the  phenomena  observed  were  due 
to  this  local  physical  fatigue;  later  he  adopted  a  psychical 
equi\'alent  of  this  theory,  and  regarded  it  as  a  mental  con- 
centration or  niono-ideism. 

Liebeault  was  really  the  founder  of  the  so-called  *'  School 
of  Nancy/'  when,  in  1866,  he  asserted  that  both  natural  and 
hypnotic  sleep  were  produced  by  an  act  of  intelligence — in 
other  words,  were  the  product  of  **  suggestion/'  This  view 
was  also  cliampioned  by  Bcrnheim  and  others,  and  thus 
**  suggestion  "  became  at  once  the  method  of  inducing  the 
phenomena  and  the  explanation  of  its  nature  at  Nancy. 

The  subject  of  mesmerism,  however,  did  not  get  real 
scientific  sanction  until  the  famous  Charcot  w*as  appointed 
one  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  alleged  cure  of  hysteria 
by  means  of  certain  metallic  discs.  After  experimentation 
with  many  patients  in  the  Hospital,  his  conclusion  with 
regard  to  hypnosis  was  that  it  indicated  a  morbid  condition 
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of  the  nervous  system — in  short  that  it  was  a  neurosis.  He 
ignored  "  suggestion  " ;  using  the  method  of  Braid,  varying 
it  however  by  means  of  sudden  or  "  massive  "  impressions — 
the  flashing  of  strong  light  into  the  patient's  eyes,  or  the  un- 
expected striking  of  a  loud  gong  near  the  patient's  ears,  or 
else  the  use  of  some  peiripheral  excitation,  as  rubbing  the 
scalp,  etc.  We  thus  have  the  three  schools  of  thought ;  the 
older  mesmeric  one  postulating  a  fluid  emanation;  the  school 
of  Nancy,  insisting  on  "  suggestion  "  as  the  complete  ex- 
planation; amd  the  school  of  Paris,  maintaining  that  it  is  a 
nervous  affection  or  neurosis. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  two  modern  schools  differ  in 
their  results,  just  as  they  differ  in  their  methods  and  explan- 
ations ;  and  neither  appear  to  obtain  the  same  kind  of  results 
claimed  by  the  older  mesmerists. 

From  Charcot's  school  Binet  and  Fere  write  "  it  is  strange 
that  at  Nancy  they  have  not  been  able  to  produce  in  the 
sleeping  subject  contractions  by  stimulating  the  nerves  and 
muscles."  Likewise  we  might  not  impertinently  add  "  it  is 
strange  that  at  both  Paris  and  Nancy  they  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  in  the  sleeping  subject  the  phenomena  of  lucidity 
and  thought  transference  which  were  claimed  so  uniformly 
by  the  older  and  some  of  the  modern  mesmerists. 

Perhaps  the  Parisian  school  was  in  error  when  it  assumed 
that  hypnosis  is  the  expression  of  a  morbid  state,  and  that 
results  are  obtainable  only  in  neurotic  individuals.  It  has 
been  conclusively  shown  that  weak  minded  and  hysterical 
subjects  are  less  amenable  to  hypnosis  than  those  in  good 
mental  health.  Again,  while  ignoring  "  suggestion  ''  they 
unconsciously  made  use  of  it  in  most  of  their  manipulations. 
The  very  surroundings  and  previous  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  patients,  as  to  what  was  about  to  happen,  induced  a 
state  of  receptivity  to  even  slight  impressions,  and  this  is 
certainly  suggestion.  Furthermore  the  assumption  of  this 
school  that  the  whole  phenomena  of  hypnotism  are  explain- 
able on  a  physical  basis  and  are  simply  due  to  "  hyperexcita- 
bility  of  nerves  and  muscles,"  seems  unwarrantable ;  we  have 
any  amount  of  "  hyperexcitability  of  nerves  and  muscles  "  in 
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certain  nervous  diseases,  but  this  certainly  bears  no  parallel 
to  the  phenomena  of  hypnosis. 

So  much  for  the  theory  that  the  hypnotic  state  is  a  nior-M 
bid  nervous  condition. 

The  method  of  the  Kancy  school,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  exclusively  that  of  *^  sugg^estion >'* ;  the  method  of  "fix- 
ation '*  practiced  by  Braid  is  by  them  considered  unnecessary 
or  harmful.  This  asseveration  that  *'  suggestion  *'  is  the 
whole  force,  goes  badly  to  pieces  if  the  claims  which  have 
been  insisted  on  1>}-  many  experimenters  are  eventually  found 
to  be  true.  The  first  of  these  is  that  persons  have  been  byp- 
notiijed  under  conditions  of  rigid  test,  unconsciously*  and  at 
a  distance.  Where  does  *' suggestion '*  come  in  here? 
Secondly,  it  is  insisted  that  some  animals  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible  to  hypnotic  influence.  How  is  this  to  be  explained 
by  suggestion?  Thirdly.  Braid  asserts  that  in  his  experi- 
ments he  induced  hypnosis  without  any  suggestion  what  so- 
even  And  we  might  add  to  this  that  conditions  at  times 
arise  in  the  mesmeric  state^ — conditions  indicating  super-j 
normal  intelligence,  wbicb  '*  suggestion  "  can  in  no  wise  ac-j 
count  for,  because  it  is  superior  to  the  capacity  of  the  sug4 
gestor  or  the  subject.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something 
amiss  with  a  theory  which  ignores  some  of  the  alleged  facts 
and  is  contradicted  by  others.  That  suggestion  is  a  motive 
power  in  influencing  the  moods  of  the  subject  after  he  is  mes«^ 
meri;;ed,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  this  is  far  different  fron 
regarding  it  as  an  ultimate  explanation  of  the  rationale  o^ 
hypnosis. 

After  alb  says  Myers,  in  that  magnificent  work  "  Humar 
Personality,"  **  The  terms  suggestion  and  auto-suggestiot 
really  mean  nothing.  They  fail  to  explain  why  a  subject 
obeys  a  given  command,  or  how  be  is  enabled  to  obey  it^ 
Still  deeper  is  the  mystery  when  the  suggestion  is  an  organic 
or  therapeutic  command;  when  the  subject  is  told  (for  in^ 
stance)  not  to  feel  an  aching  tooth.  If  he  cannot  stop  feelinf 
the  aches  by  his  own  strong  desire,  how  can  he  stop  feeling  t| 
out  of  deference  to  the  doctor?  '' 

The  theories  of  the  older  mesmeric  school  have  at  thi 
present  time  but  few  advocates.     There  were,  of  course,  ir 
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dividual  differences  of  opinion  as  to  detail  among  the  observ- 
ers, so  that  for  the  brevity  demanded  in  this  presentation,  we 
must  simply  state  the  generalizations.  This  theory  predi- 
cated the  existence  of  a  "  subtle  fluid  or  ether  "  in  its  nature 
unknown,  but  which  flows  from  the  operator  to  the  subject, 
directly  or  indirectly  through  certain  media  as  "  magnet- 
ized "  water,  etc.  • 

Let  us  briefly  examine  this  theory  of  a  subtle  fluid,  which 
may  be  modified  by  the  nervous  system  so  that  it  can  be 
passed  with  effect  to  a  subject,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  an 
operator.  Just  what  this  transmission  is,  its  advocates. do 
not  pretend  to  know,  but  that  does  not  invalidate  the  claim, 
for  we  do  not  as  yet  know  what  electricity  is.  We  know 
electricity  only  by  its  manifestations.  Many  subjects  have 
claimed  that  as  the  passes  are  made  they  feel  a  soothing  im- 
pingement which  is  very  agreeable,  and  in  the  end,  brings 
about  their  mesmeric  sleep.  Others  declared  that  they  saw 
the  emanations  from  the  fingers  of  the  operator.  Now  this 
may  be,  but  it  is  by  no  means  evidential. 

Baron  Reichenbach's  experiments  with  alleged  luminous 
emanations  from  magnets,  crystals  and  sometimes  the  hands, 
were  severely  attacked  by  scientific  men  of  the  day,  notably 
by  Carpenter  and  Tyndall.  These  were  denounced  as  being 
subjective  or  purely  imaginary,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the 
observers  saw  the  lights  by  **  suggestion."  These  experi- 
ments, discredited  but  never  disproven,  are  now  curiously 
revived  in  the  mysterious  x-rays.  If  these  be  accepted  as 
authentic,  they  would  be  regarded  as  data  favoring  this 
hypothesis  of  a  magnetic  fluid. 

The  theory  of  emanation  harmonizes  with  the  apparently 
established  cases  of  unpremeditated  mesmerism  at  a  distance, 
for  here  the  "  neurosis  "  theory  and  the  **  suggestion  "  theory 
are  both  inadequate.  Again  the  theory  of  a  fluid — a  some- 
thing emanating  from  the  operator — is  in  keeping  with  ob- 
servations on  the  mesmerization  of  lower  animals.  Now 
certainly  a  horse,  for  instance,  is  not  hypnotized  by  "  sugges- 
tion "  nor  yet  by  "  fatigue  of  eye  muscles.*'  Furthermore  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  "  fluidic ''  or  "  ether  "  theory  will 
account  for  instances  of  thought  transference  by  furnishing 
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a  medium  through  which  the  ideas  either  active  or  latent  < 
one  individual  may  be  echoed  in  the  brain  of  another. 

There  is  a  curious  psychical  occurrence  narrated  in  tt 
New  Testament,  which  seems  to  illustrate  the  theory  und< 
consideration;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modern  view  < 
these  emanations  tends  to  confirm  the  validity  of  this  narr; 
tive  from  what  we  are  so  accustomed  to  call  a  pre-histor 
and  superstitious  age. 

"  And  a  woman  which  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  year 
and  had  suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  ha 
spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rathe 
grew  worse,  having  heard  the  things  concerning  Jesus,  cam 
in  the  crowd  behind  and  touched  His  garment.  For  she  saii 
if  I  touch  his  garments  I  shall  be  made  whole.  And  straigh 
way  the  fountain  of  her  blood  was  dried  up,  and  she  felt  i 
her  body  that  she  was  healed  of  her  plague.  And  straigh 
way  Jesus,  perceiving  in  himself  that  the  power  proceedin 
from  him  had  gone  forth,  turned  him  about  in  the  crowd  an 
said  **  Who  touched  my  garments?'*  And  his  disciples  sai 
unto  him.  Thou  seest  the  multitude  thronging  thee  and  sa^ 
est  thou.  Who  touched  me?  And  he  looked  round  about  t 
see  her  that  had  done  this  thing.  But  the  woman  fearin 
and  trembling,  knowing  what  had  been  done  to  her,  cam 
and  fell  down  before  him,  and  told  him  all  the  truth.  An 
he  said  unto  her.  Daughter,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole 
go  in  peace,  and  be  whole  of  thy  plague." 

The  objections  to  this  "  fluid  hypothesis  "  may  be  brief! 
summarized: 

(i)  Any  transmission  through  ether  must  be  on  direc 
lines. 

(2)  It  is  not  conceivable  that  a  "  fluid  "  could  manifes 
intelligence  at  a  distance:  a  mere  projected  fluid,  howeve 
sensitive  cannot  bear  cognitions  and  bring  them  back,  hi 
cause  it  is  necessarily  undifferentiated. 

(3)  Transmission  manifests  a  power  of  intelligent  sc 
lection,  which  is  unlikely  to  be  the  case  \vith  a  '*  fluid." 

(4)  A  fluid  emanation  to  account  for  the  facts  woul 
have  to  be  able  to  induce  memor>-. 

(5^^     Fluid  projected  from  an  individual  at  a  given  poir 
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on  the  earth,  must  require  a  previous  projection  in  all  direc- 
tions in  order  to  determine  where  the  recipient  is  located 

(6)  Projection  frequently  records  phenomena  and  facts 
which  do  not  exist  at  the  time  but  which  existed  at  some  pre- 
ceding time. 

(7)  It  would  appear  also  that  in  some  cases  records  of 
future  occurrences  are  projected,  the  ground  of  which  form 
no  possible  subject  of  cognition  at  the  time. 

(8)  This  apparent  projection,  if  we  accept  that  which  in 
other  matters  would  be  considered  evidence,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least  seems  to  come  from  organisms  which  have 
ceased  to  exist  in  a  physical  form,  and  which  have  therefore 
presumably  lost  the  power  of  physical  projection. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  however  familiar  we  may  be  with 
the  ordinary  physical  and  mental  phenomena  of  hypnotism, 
we  are  far  from  having  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  any  of 
them,  for  such  explanation  to  be  valid  must  also  take  into 
account  the  collateral  and  associated  data  accumulated  by 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

The  contemplation  of  these  perplexities  has  had  a  strong 
fascination  for  me,  and  I  have  wished  that  I  could  be  one  of 
those  who  would  finally,  knot  by  knot,  unravel  the  tangled 
threads;  but  I  know  full  well  that  this  will  never  be  done  by 
anyone  subjected  to  the  taxing  demands  of  active  practice  of 
medicine.  The  problems  are  of  a  character  to  require  the 
sheltered  calm  of  a  laboratory,  where  patient  and  continuous 
investigation  may  be  carried  on,  undisturbed  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  busy  professional  life. 

There  are  institutions  of  this  kind  for  almost  every  other 
field  and  branch  of  science;  but  for  this,  which  is  certainly 
of  vast  importance  and  may  indeed  be  of  transcendant  mo- 
ment to  the  whole  human  race,  to  wit,  to  the  enlarging  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  human  intellect,  and  of  tracing  our  facul- 
ties to  whatever  point  they  may  extend,  there  is  alas!  none. 

May  I  not  hope  that  among  the  members  of  this  intelli- 
gent audience,  there  may  be  some  who  will  join  hands  in  en- 
deavoring to  remove,  what  future  generations  will  certainly 
look  upon  as  the  cr6wning  stigma  of  the  present  age? 
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By  this  time  the  interest  in  the  meetings  had  so  increased 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  accommodate  those  who  wished  to 
be  present  in  the  apartments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bourne.  The 
consequence  was  that  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  two 
meetings  in  the  public  rooms  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
Accommodations  were  provided  for  four  hundred  guests  who 
were  present  by  invitation.  The  first  of  the  two  meetings, 
the  fourth  in  the  entire  series,  was  held  on  March  9th,  1905, 
and  was  addressed  by  Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop  and  Dr.  Minot 
J.  Savage,  the  latter  closing  the  evening  by  some  extempore 
remarks.  A  summary  of  the  address  by  Dr.  Hyslop  is  given 
below. 

Dr.  Hyslop  began  with  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of 
campaign  which  was  to  create  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
scientific  aspect  and  needs  of  research  in  the  fields  named  and 
to  show  the  possibility  of  a  large  philanthropic  work  in  one  of 
them.  The  constitution  of  the  Institute  was  explained  to 
be  that  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  who  should  act  as  custodians 
of  endowment  funds  and  as  directors  of  the  work  done  with 
them.  This  Board  will  serve  without  any  remuneration,  and 
will  subsidize  or  aid  any  qualified  man  or  body  of  men  in  the 
work  of  investigation  proper  to  the  Institute. 
/  The  field  of  abnormal  psychology  was  explained  to  be  the 
study  and  cure  of  certain  forms  of  insanity,  hallucination  and 
functional  mental  troubles  which  are  studied  on  the  physio- 
logical side  by  Psychiatry  and  which  need  study  on  the  men- 
tal side  in  regard  to  both  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the 
body  and  the  influence  of  one  mental  state  on  another  with 
the  hope  of  discovering  ways  and  means  for  applying  sug- 
gestive therapeutics  more  effectively  and  usefully  than  has 
been  the  case  in  this  country.  The  practical  work  of  the 
Institute  would  involve  the  establishment  of  a  clinic  like  that 
of  the  Salpetriere,  or  of  Berillon  in  Paris,  and  of  Bernheim 
at  Nancy,  where  all  sorts  of  functional  cases  could  be  studied 
as  well  as  treated.  Hypnotic  phenomena  should  also  be  the 
subject  of  psychological  investigation  as  well  as  of  practical 
use. 

A  number  of  cases  were  mentioned  'as  examples  of  what 
might  be  effected  in   this   field.     They  comprised  cases  of 
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neurasthenia,  insanity,  alternating  personality  and  amnesia, 
hallucination,  and  dipsomania,  which  had  been  cured  by  sug- 
gestion and  the  use  of  methods  involving  psychological  anal- 
ysis. Baron  Von  Schrenk-Notzing,  for  instance,  had  quoted 
228  cases  of  neurasthenia  of  which  thirty-two  per  cent,  had 
been  cured  and  thirty-seven  per  cent,  improved  by  this 
method.  Bramwell  reports  nearly  the  same  result  in  seventy- 
six  cases  of  dipsomania.  Dr.  Hyslop  added  that  such  facts 
were  not  new  and  were  not  designed  to  suggest  that  any 
revolutionary  scientific  effort  was  to  be  inaugurated,  but 
that  they  showed  the  necessity  of  better  organization  and  in- 
vestigation in  the  field,  a  work  that  could  be  undertaken  only 
by  means  of  a  large  endowment. 

Dr.  Hyslop  introduced  the  subject  of  psychic  research  by 
a  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  Report  of  the  Seybert 
Commission  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychic 
Research.  The  former  had  diminished  interest  in  the  study 
of  certain  alleged  phenomena,  but  had  not  seriously  studied 
any  really  important  facts.  It  had,  however,  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  fraud.  But  the  more  thorough  and  scientific  work 
of  the  Society  for  Psychic  Research  has  affected  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  supernormal  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  revive  the  practice  of  fraud  on  a  large  scale  and 
has  in  fact  actually  produced  this  effect.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  most  thorough  scientific  investigation  for  the  sake 
of  distinguishing  between  the  genuine  and  false  claims  to 
supernormal  phenomena  and  the  education  of  the  public 
against  illusion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  that  genuine 
facts  of  the  highest  importance  to  science  and  morality  are 
most  probably  determinable.  The  first  distinction  which  the 
scientific  man  must  draw  in  the  investigation  and  discussion 
of  alleged  supernormal  phenomena  is  that  between  the 
physical  and  the  psychical  phenomena  alleged  to  have  a 
supernormal  character.  The  physical  phenomena  have  no 
relevancy  to  the  theory  which  usually  tries  to  explain  them  in 
favor  of  "  spirits."  In  addition  to  their  relation  to  the  exist- 
ing body  of  physical  knowledge  which  cannot  be  easily  con- 
tradicted, they  are  so  amenable  to  explanation  by  fraud  or 
illusion  that  it  only  increases  unnecessary  mystery  to  give 
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them  any  serious  attention,  especially  after  the  thorough 
investigation  and  condemnation  already  given  them  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Dr.  Hyslop  explained  at  length  personal  experiences  in 
connection  with  fraudulent  performances  and  honest  leger- 
demain, showing  why  it  was  useless  to  treat  as  anything  but 
illusion  the  claims  often  based  upon  them  for  a  transcendental 
world.  He  then  explained  the  conditions  under  which  genu- 
inely supernormal  phenomena  could  be  admitted,  and  these 
involved  the  isolation  of  the  subjects  and  patients  that  were 
the  parties  investigated.  Scientific  method  involved  the 
placing  of  the  primary  em])hasis  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  phenomena  are  said  to  occur. 

Dr.  Sa\  age  closed  with  a  sliort  address  in  which  he  ex- 
plained the  practical  and  moral  value  of  proving  the  fact  of  a 
future  hfe  if  that  could  be  done  by  a  proper  scientific  metliod. 

The  second  of  the  \\  aldorf-Astoria  meetings  was  held  on 
March  i6th,  1905,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr,  Weston  D. 
Bayley  and  Dr.  janres  H.  Hyslop.  As  these  addresses  were 
both  ex  tempore  there  are  no  notes  from  which  a  summary 
of  their  contents  can  be  given.  Dr.  Bayley  addressed  those 
present  on  the  subject  of  Psychopath ology.  Dr.  Hyslop  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  relation  of  psychic  research  and  its  pos- 
sible conclusions  on  the  great  intellectual  and  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  past,  showing  that  it  was  not  an  isolated  set  of 
experiences  and  convictions  with  which  it  was  coucerned. 

The  outcome  of  the  various  meetings  w^as  a  more  intelli- 
gent public  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done 
and  also  some  important  pledges  of  funds  with  which  to  start 
the  Institute.  Early  in  the  campaign  $5,000  were  pledged  by 
a  gentleman  who  wishes  his  name  to  be  reserved  from  pub- 
licity and  soon  afterward  $7.oofD  more  were  pledged  by  parties 
desiring  similar  privacy.  The  matter  remained  in  this  con- 
dition for  some  months  %vhen  $5,000  more  were  pledged,  and 
this  was  folowed  by  another  pledge  of  $3,000.  Last  June 
the  final  $5,000  w^ere  secured  to  complete  the  necessary 
$25,000  which  had  been  asked  for  as  a  fund  for  preliminary 
organization      Some  smaller  sums  were  secured  in  the  mean- 
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time  which,  with  this  larger  amount,  placed  the  Institute  in  a 
position  which  assured  its  commencing  work. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson  almost  wrecked  its 
plans.  An  understanding  had  been  reached  between  him  and 
myself  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  work  in  this 
country.  In  fact  we  had  for  several  years  desired  that  some 
means  should  be  obtained  for  the  more  systematic  prosecu- 
tion of  the  investigations  in  this  country  and  the  publication 
of  the  results  accumulated  in  his  office.  We  were  expecting 
immediately  on  the  assurance  of  success  in  founding  the  In- 
stitute to  start  publications,  and  indeed  Dr.  Hodgson  had 
already  promised  certain  specific  articles  for  publication. 
His  sudden  death  interrupted  all  these  plans,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  done  until  it  was  decided  what  should  become 
of  the  American  Branch  of  the  English  Society.  It  re- 
quired some  months  to  determine  this  matter.  At  last  the 
dissolution  of  the  American  Branch  left  the  field  clear  for  in- 
dependent organization  without  rivalry  and  this  has  been 
effected  w^ith  the  good  will  of  the  older  body.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  later  by  which  their 
work  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  of  mutual  service  to  each 
other  and  the  common  cause.  Any  expectation,  however,  of 
that  issue  \v\U  depend  on  circumstances  which  cannot  now 
be  forecast.  The  expression  of  the  hope  is  a  surety  of  the 
spirit  with  which  the  work  is  undertaken. 

When  it  comes  to  the  honors  for  founding  the  Institute 
they  must  be  shared  by  all  who  have  contributed  so  liberally 
to  its  preliminary  fund.  Most  of  them  have  stipulated  for 
privacy  in  the  matter  and  cannot  be  mentioned  publicly.  The 
Board  of  the  American  Institute  for  Scientific  Research,  how- 
ever, takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its  proper  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  generosity  which  has  enabled  us  to  put 
on  its  feet  a  long  needed  investigation  and  the  hope  is  that 
the  future  will  supply  its  larger  wants  as  generously  as  its 
founders  have  done  for  the  initial  organization  of  the  work. 
The  plea  for  an  adequate  endowMiient  must  be  urged  until  the 
necessary  amount  has  been  obtained  and  when  it  does  come 
we  may  be  permitted  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
timely  aid  which  has  been  given  by  its  founders. 
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The  service,  however,  for  which  we  have  to  make  ac- 
knowledgments was  not  all  financial.  The  good  will  and 
defensive  attitude  of  the  many  persons,  known  and  unknown 
to  any  of  us,  deserves  and  in  this  statement  receives  due 
recognition,  with  regrets  that  it  cannot  be  more  personal. 
The  Institute  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  whose  sym- 
pathy with  its  aims  helped  to  educate  the  public  and  to  dis- 
seminate an  intelligent  view  of  the  subjects  which  it  desires 
to  investigate.  Whiatever  triumphs  may  be  marked  out  for 
it  may  be  shared  by  all  of  them  as  a  vindication  of  their  judg- 
ment and  foresight. 

There  is  a  special  obligation,  however,  which  I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  make  public  without  even  asking  the  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned.  The  service  which  the  interest, 
sympathy  and  practical  aid  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Griswold 
Bourne  have  rendered  the  cause  of  the  Institute  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  was  the  critical  point  in  the  work  of  the 
Institute  at  which  they  opened  their  apartments  to  the  task 
of  correcting  the  general  misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  investigations  proposed  and  of  imparting  an  intelligent 
conception  of  them  to  the  public.  This  is  the  more  especially 
to  be  appreciated  when  realizing -the  sacrifices  made  to  initi- 
ate the  Institute's  plans.  It  requires  much  more  than  finan- 
cial services  to  establish  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  those  who 
have  had  to  withstand  the  calumny  and  ridicule  which  psychic 
research  has  brought  on  many  of  its  devotees  will  understand 
what  I  mean  when  I  minimize  the  financial  services  of  its 
friends  to  exalt,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  sacrifices  of 
good  will  and  respect  which  are  often  entailed  in  a  disagree- 
.ment  with  the  public.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bourne  made  these, 
and  it  willbe  only  a  slight  compensation  to  them  for  that 
service  to  name  them  as  honorary  founders  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Scientific  Research. 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 


PREFACE. 


The  present  pamphlet  is  issued  ^s  an  appeal  for  an  endow- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  American  Institute  for  Scientific  Re- 
search. It  contains  an  explanation  of  the  general  fields 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Institute  to  investigate,  a  copy 
of  the  Institute's  Charter,  granted  by  the  State  of  New  York 
and  intended  to  operate  as  a  national  corporation,  and  the 
letters  of  indorsement  which  have  been  given  the  Institute 
by  various  men  of  high  standing.  The  most  notable  of  these 
letters  is  that  of  Dr.  Pierre  Janet,  Professor  of  Psychology  in 
the  College  of  France,  Paris.  It  is  a  long  and  elaborate 
defence  of  the  object  of  the  Institute  and  is  here  published  in 
the  original.  The  translation  is  published  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Journal. 

There  are  also  letters  of  indorsement  from  Professor  Wil- 
ham  James,  of  Harvard  University:  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam,  of 
Harvard  University:  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  New  York;  Pro- 
fessor Max  Dessoir,  of  the  University  of  Berlin:  Professor 
\V.  Romaine  Newbold,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Professor  H.  Norman  Gardiner,  of  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  Professor  James  Mark  Baldwin,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University:  Professor  W.  R.  Benedict,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati;  Professor  E.  C.  Sanford,  of  Clarke  Uni- 
versity; Professor  E.  H.  Lindley,  Indiana  State  University; 
Camille  Flammarion,  and  many  others  of  similar  standing  in 
this  country. 

To  these  I  also  append  the  statements  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Right  Honorable 
Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  Huxley,  Professor  Stout,  St.  Andrews 
University,  Professor  Muirhead,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith. 

The  names  which  appear  as  signers  of  the  Charter  do  not 
represent  the  permanent  Board  of  Trustees,  but  only  those 
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of  the  incorporators.  The  permanent  board  is  in  process  of 
selection,  but  will  not  be  completed  until  an  endowment  is 
secured.  This  is  in  deference  to  the  possible  interest  of 
those  who  may  furnish  the  endowment.  It  is  intended  that 
this  permanent  board  shall  consist  of  men  who  have  a 
national  repute.  When  the  time  comes  to  complete  the 
board  the  incorporators  will  resign  in  its  favor. 

It  is  intended  that  this^ prospectus  shall  supply  the  desired 
information  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  endow  the 
Institute  which  will  require  a  large  fund  to  carry  out  its 
plans.  Means  for  its  preliminary  organization  will  not  be  so 
large  an  amount.  Any  further  information  desired  can  be 
had  by  communication  with  Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop,  519  West 
149th  St.,  New  York. 
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GENERAL  PLAN. 

519  West  149th  St.,  New  York. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  here  to  present  for  consideration  a  plan  of  investi- 
gation that  is  much  in  need  of  an  endowment,  and  a  part  of 
which  leads  into  philanthropic  work.  It  may  be  said  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  abnormal  psychology  which  comprehends 
everything  between  functional  insanity  and  the  allegations  in 
favor  of  the  supernormal.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  such 
that  colleges  and  universities  cannot  easily  undertake  it,  since 
they  are  mainly  teaching  and  not  investigating  bodies,  while 
the  general  subject  has  a  technical  interest  only  for  the 
physician  and  the  psychologist.  It  should  therefore  be 
organized  for  investigation  in  a  manner  both  to  meet  the 
demands  of  scientific  method  and  to  apply  results  without 
invoking  any  of  the  spirit  or  objects  of  propagandism.  Some- 
thing has  already  been  done  in  the  work  but  not  in  any  form 
thoroughly  systematic  and  co-operative,  except  as  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research  has  organized  one  branch  of  it. 

The  work  to  which  I  refer  divides  itself  into  two  related 
but  distinct  fields  of  inquiry.  They  are  what  has  been  called 
Psychopathology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  has  been  called 
Psychical  Research,  on  the  other.  They  require  to  be 
studied  together  and  treated  separately  under  the  same 
general  supervision,  partly  for  tactical  and  partly  for  scien- 
tific reasons.  The  two  fields  consist  of  the  study  psycho- 
logically and  the  cure  of  certain  types  of  insanity,  at  least  so 
diagnosed,  and  the  investigation  of  certain  psychological 
phenomena  at  least  simulating  and  probably  often  realizing 
the  supernormal  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  im- 
portant to  give  any  technical  name  to  this  research,  and  it 
might  even  be  diflficult  to  decide  upon  a  name  for  it  between 
the  quackery  that  flourishes  under  terms  trying  to  escape  the 
associations  of  conservative  science  and  the  normal  psychol- 
ogy which  should  not  be  confused  with  the  abnormal  field. 
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The  important  object  is  the  investigation  and  we  may  leave 
to  diplomatic  consideration  the  choice  of  a  name  for  the 
work.  I  shall  define  the  two  fields  a  little  more  fully  and 
refer  to  some  historical  incidents  that  will  exhibit  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  and  what  still  needs  to  be  done. 

The  first  type  of  phenomena,  known  as  psychopatho- 
logical,  consists  of  such  cases  as  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal identity,  secondary  personality,  persistent  hallucination 
purely  functional,  amnesia  or  loss  of  memory,  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  deeper  insanity,  psychic  epilepsy,  certain 
cases  of  apparent  melancholia  and  paranoia,  and  all  func- 
tional mental  difficulties  which  may  require  treatment  sup- 
plementary to  that  of  the  ordinary  medical  methods.  I  mean 
also  to  include  the  scientific  study  and  therapeutic  application 
of  hypnosis,  especially  in  its  psychological  aspects  which  have^ 
not  been  an  object  of  scientific  investigation,  psychologically, 
hitherto  in  this  country,  but  only  a  method  of  therapeutic 
utility  in  less  systematic  and  scientific  ways  than  are  neces- 
sary. This  field  of  study  has  been  prosecuted  most  carefully 
in  France  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany.  The  Salpetriere 
under  Charcot  and  Pierre  Janet  is  an  example  of  what  we 
should  have  in  this  country  both  as  a  scientific  investigation 
and  a  method  of  philanthropy.  Brought  into  notice  a  century 
ago,  repudiated  at  first  by  science,  and  then  accepted  under 
compulsion,  hypnotism  and  the  study  of  abnormal  mental 
phenomena  have  reached  a  stage  of  importance  that  requires 
as  much  attention  to  them  as  to  the  problems  of  physiology. 

To  indicate  the  economies  with  which  such  work  can  be 
prosecuted  I  may  say  that  no  part  of  the  funds  will  be  imme- 
diately needed  for  putting  up  buildings.  It  is  a  work  that 
can  be  partly  carried  on  by  the  rental  of  a  suitable  building 
until  results  can  attract  funds  for  a  suitable  edifice,  and 
partly  by  the  use  of  hospitals  and  asylums  already  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  probable  that  some  time  in  the  future  a  large 
building  will  be  required,  but  this  is  not  a  part  of  the  plan  at 
present  contemplated.  What  is  mainly  required  is  the  men 
to  do  the  work  and  the  means  to  give  the  results  scientific 
form  and  influence,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  adminis- 
trative type  of  man  or  mere  medical  practitioner.     We  must 
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have  the  scientific  investigator  besides  the  practitioner  at  the 
work. 

The  work  which  I  wish  to  articulate  with  this  investiga- 
tion and  treatment  of  insanity  in  certain  forms,  though  not 
organically  related  to  it,  but  only  in  its  psychological  aspects, 
is  the  work  of  psychical  research,  as  the  usual  name  for  it. 
This  field  comprehends  such  alleged  phenomena  as  telepathy, 
clairvoyance,  phantasms  of  the  living  and  the  dead  or  appari- 
tions of  dying  persons,  mediumistic  phenomena  that  have  a 
fair  claim  to  serious  attention,  whether  they  are  more  than 
secondary  personality,  imitative  of  so-called  spiritistic  phe- 
nomena or  not,  and  all  claims  to  the  supernormal  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  The  fraudulent  side  of  the  subject  requires 
no  further  attention  on  the  part  of  scientific  men  except  to 
educate  still  more  a  gullible  public  and  to  protect  legitimate 
inquiry.  The  ordinary  frauds  have  been  fairly  well  exposed 
and  the  phenomena  actually  deserving  consideration  clearly 
marked  off  from  those  that  are  illegitimate.  The  facilities 
for  studying  the  genuine  phenomena  claiming  to  represent 
supernormal  powers  for  the  human  mind,  and  possibly  the 
survival  of  bodily  death,  have  been  too  few  to  give  the  work 
its  necessary  scientific  form.  It  was  organized  rather  im- 
perfectly some  twenty  years  ago  but  at  no  time  has  it  pos- 
sessed the  funds  to  deal  with  its  investigations  and  results  as 
scientifically  as  the  subject  demands.  Only  a  few  men  with 
their  own  personal  means  to  sacrifice  have  been  able  to  do 
such  respectable  work  as  has  actually  been  done.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  organization  has  not  sufficed,  by  its  fees,  to 
more  than  pay  office  expenses,  while  the  data  demanding 
record  and  investigation  have  multiplied  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  scientifically  handling  it  with  the  means  and  men  at 
command.  It  is  now  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  work 
put  upon  a  secure  basis,  and  this  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
The  results  already  achieved  have  had  an  efTect  upon  the 
public  that  makes  it  imperative  to  be  in  a  position  to  direct 
its  intellectual  tendencies  wisely  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
illusions  that  so  quickly  and  easily  attach  themselves  to  this 
subject.  Whether  an  investigation  of  this  kind  succeeds  in 
supporting  what  the  natural  interests  of  men  incline  them  to 
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hope  for  is  not  so  important  as  the  regulation  of  unbridled 
passions  in  the  direction  of  **other\vorldliness"  to  the  neglect 
of  present  duties  and  as  the  cultivation  of  the  scientific  spirit 
in  a  field  which  recfuires  a  delicate  hand  for  the  discrimina- 
tion between  truth  and  illusion.  It  will  be  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  conduct  the  \vDrk  with  great  caution  and  circum- 
spection* both  for  its  scientific  vakie  and  for  the  saving  of 
expense.  It  should  be  free  from  all  advertising  methods  and 
publicity  or  promise  of  sensational  results,  content  with  any 
outcome  that  represents  truth  though  it  only  protect  us  from 
halkicination,  and  hence  should  be  carried  on  with  all  the 
tact»  prudence  and  regard  for  scientific  traditions  that  are 
possible.  Something  like  the  following  stipulations  should 
perhaps  be  made,  or  at  least,  considered,  as  conditions  of  its 
endowqnent. 

1.  That  no  teaching  shall  be  in  any  way  connected  with  it 
in  any  of  its  official  functions,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  prop- 
agandism  of  any  sort  associated  with  it  and  no  official  recog- 
nition of  doctrines  involving  the  suspicion  of  other  than 
strictly  scientific  objects. 

2.  That  the  work  shall  be  done  by  the  methods  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  best  traditions  of  science. 

3.  That  as  little  publicity  as  possible,  other  than  through 
scientific  publications,  shall  be  given  to  the  organization  and 
management  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 

4.  That  the  endowment  for  it  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  rather  than  a  society  and  to  whom  the  in- 
vestigation officers  shall  be  made  responsible  in  every  w^ay. 

5.  That  the  publication  of  results  shall  take  the  form  of 
reports,  review^s  and  discussions  consistent  with  scientific 
objects. 

Again,  no  buildings  will  be  required  for  this  branch  of  the 
work.  All  that  funds  are  needed  for  is  the  expense  of  in- 
vestigation and  publications,  with  a  small  sum  for  office 
rents,  though  it  is  possible  to  imitate  the  organization  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  and  utilize  the  membership  fees  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  to  pay  rents.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  of  satisfying  the  most 
stringent  scientific  methods,  the  diversity  of  the  phenomena 
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with  which  the  work  deals  and  the  portion  of  good  wheat 
amid  the  chaff,  are  such  that  the  investigations  are  especially 
expensive,  until  scientific  men  are  convinced  that  the  phe- 
nomena are  genuine,  and  hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  considerable  fund  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  thus  articulating  the  two  fields 
of  investigation.  Firstly,  the  study  of  pathological  mental 
phenomena  is  important  in  the  prosecution  of  psychical  re- 
search, because  it  helps  to  resolve  the  perplexities  of  phe- 
nomena which  are  neither  supernormal  nor  fraudulent  and 
whose  superficial  character  scandalizes  the  man  of  average 
intelligence. 

Secondly,  it  enables  us,  if  further  developments  show  an 
attainable  limit  to  psychical  research,  which  may  not  be 
reached  for  centuries,  to  appropriate  the  funds  without  legal 
difficulties  to  philanthropic  work  in  psychopathology  which 
will  always  be  needed. 


CHARTER   OF  THE  AMERICAN   INSTITUTE   FOR 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

Certificate  of  Incorporation. 

County  of  New  York,  ss. 
State  of  New  York. 

We,  the  undersigned,  all  being  persons  of  full  age,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  four  of  us  being  residents  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  of  us  being  desirous  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  Institute  for  promoting  original  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  psychology,  normal  and  abnormal,  and 
for  promoting  philanthropic  treatment  of  mental  diseases 
and  desiring  to  form  a  membership  corporation  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  membership  corporation  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  the  desires  aforesaid, 
.do  hereby  make,  sign,  acknowledge  and  file  this  certificate  in 
duplicate  for  that  purpose  as  follows : 

First: — The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  is  to  be: 
"American  Institute  for  Scientific  Research/' 

Second: — The  object  and  purpose  for  which  said  corpora- 
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tion  is  to  be  formed  are  the  promotion  of  study  and  research 
with  power 

(a)  To  acquire,  hold  and  convey  real  estate  or  other 
property  and  to  erect  a  building  or  buildings  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Institute  as  herein  stated,  and  to  establish 
general  and  special  funds. 

(b)  To  conduct,  endow  and  assist  investigation  into  the 
phenomena  of  hypnosis,  with  practical  therapeutics  in  this 
field;  special  attention  to  be  given  to  their  psychological 
aspects. 

(c)  To  conduct,  endow  and  assist  investigation  into  the 
phenomena  of  hallucinations  and  illusions,  functional  and 
other  forms  of  insanity,  secondary  personality  and  all  psy- 
chopathic phenomena  requiring  special  study  and  investiga- 
tion. 

(d)  To  conduct,  endow  and  assist  investigation  of  all 
alleged  telepathy,  apparitions  of  the  dead,  mediumistic  phe- 
nomena, alleged  clairvoyance,  and  all  facts  claiming  to  rep- 
resent supernatural  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  the  super- 
normal production  of  physical  effects. 

(e)  To  publish  and  to  aid  in  the  publication  of  documents 
and  reports  representing  the  work  of  the  Institute  or  of  such 
persons  as  are  approved  by  said  Institute,  whose  work  can- 
not obtain  the  acceptance  of  ordinary  publishers. 

(f)  To  appoint  committees  to  direct  special  lines  of  re- 
search within  the  fields* prescribed  by  the  above  subdivisions. 

(r)  I"  general  to  do  and  perform  all  things  necessary  to 
promote  the  object  of  said  Institute  provided  they  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  nor  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Third: — The  location  of  the  principal  office  of  the  pro- 
posed corporation  shall  be  the  City  of  New  York. 

Fourth : — The  duration  of  the  proposed  corporation  shall 
be  perpetual. 

Fifth: — The  territory  in  which  its  operations  are  to  be 
principally  conducted  is  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  vicin- 
ity thereof. 

Sixth : — The  number  of  trustees  of  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen. 
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Seventh : — The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  trustees  of  the  proposed  corporation  until  its  first 
annual  meeting  are: 

Charles  N.  Jones,  452  \\'est  152nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
William  S.  Crandall,  221  St.  John  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Miles  Menander  Dawson,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
James  Hervey  Hyslop,  519  West  149th  St.,  New  York 

City. 
Charles  L.  Bogle,  146  West  104th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Eighth : — The  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
proposed  corporation  shall  be  the  first  Tuesday  in  December 
of  each  year. 

Ninth: — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Institute  shall  ap- 
point a  person  to  act  as  Director  of  said  Institute  and  who 
shall  exercise  or  perform  the  functions  of  an  administrative 
and  executive  officer  and  shall  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  right  of  being  present  at  its  de- 
liberations, but  without  the  right  of  voting  at  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  made,  signed  and  acknowl- 
edged this  certificate  in  duplicate  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
June,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

CHARLES  N.  JONES  (L.S.). 
WILLIAM  S.  CRANDALL   (L.S.). 
MILES  MENANDER  DAWSON    (L.S.), 
JAMES  H.  HYSLOP   (L.S.), 
CHARLES  L.  BOGLE  (L.S.).* 

County  of  New  York,  ss. 
State  of  New  York. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1904,  before  me  personally  came: 

CHARLES  N.  JONES,  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP, 

WILLIAM  S.  CRANDALL,  CHARLES  L.  BOGLE. 

MILES  MENANDER  DAWSON, 

to  me  personally  known  to  be  individuals  described  in  and 
who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate  and  severally  duly 
acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

ANTHONY  J.  MANFRED, 
Notary  Public, 
New  York  City. 

*  The  names  appearing  as  signers  of  the  Charter  do  not  represent  the  per- 
manent Board  of  Trustees.    They  are  only  the  incorporators  of  the  Institute. 
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LETTERS  OF  INDORSEMENT. 


15  Rue  de  I'Universite, 
Paris,  June  15th,  ig 
Dear  Dr.  Hyslop: 

Yqu  have  every  reason  for  developing  this  plan  of  extend- 
ing the  field  of  psychic  research.  It  is  true  that  public  favor 
tends  toward  the  sciences  which  have  achieved  so  much 
rather  than  towards  those  in  embryo.  This  is  perhaps  unjust 
l^ecause  these  older  sciences  have  behind  them  a  long  and 
glorious  past  and  are  not  much  in  need  of  aid.  This  support 
should  be  given  to  the  newer  sciences  whose  initial  work  is 
so  difficult. 

The  French  Government  has  provided  liberally  ($800.- 
000.00)  for  the  foundation  of  a  Psychological  Institute  and  I 
imagine  that  it  will  become  an  important  affair.  The  ad- 
vance of  scientific  investigations  wnll  require  some  financial 
sacrifices. 

After  all  what  more  noble  use  could  be  found  for  w^ealth 
than  the  investigation  of  the  great  problems  that  have  pas- 
sionately interested  mankind  from  time  immemorial.  The 
life  after  death!  The  scientific  and  systematic  investigation 
of  life  after  death!  Is  not  that  a  temptation  to  the  gener- 
osity of  all  intelligent  men? 

It  is  well  in  our  civilizations  which  are  conquering  every- 
thing else  that  there  can  be  found  generous  men  to  whom 
present  profits  are  not  all  and  w  ho  appreciate  the  honor  of 
searching  for  the  truth,  the  sacred  truth,  and  of  fathoming 
the  mystery  of  human  destiny,  even  though  no  immediate 
material  benefit  is  theirs. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Hvslop,  your  faithful  and  devoted, 

CHARLES  RICHET, 
Physiological  Institute,  Paris. 


Berlin,  W.  Goltz  St.,  31. 

February  10,  1905, 
My  Dear  Professor  Hyslop : 

With  real  pleasure  do  I  welcome  your  project.  The  United 
States  is  called  upon  to  be  the  first  to  originate  such  an  organ- 
ization as  you  plan,  for  in  America  there  is,  on  the  one  hand. 
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in  a  proportionately  large  amount,  the  material  that  ought  to 
be  investigated.  We  in  Germany  have  decidedly  fewer  cases 
of  so-called  telepathy  and  mediumistic  phenomena,  and  on 
the  other  the  admirable  readiness  of  the  wealthy  to  supply 
financial  assistance,  upon  which  your  undertaking  is  indeed 
dependent.  There  is  thus  good  reason  for  hope  that  your 
endeavor  will  be  successful. 

As  far  as  the  investigation  of  pathological  conditions  of 
mind  is  concerned,  that,  of  course,  will  need  to  be  conducted 
regardful  of  the  patient  and  employed  in  the  interest  of  the 
afflicted.  Scientific  curiosity  is  here  restricted  within  certain 
limits. 

Likewise  the  inquiry  into  abnormal  manifestations  which 
is  the  object  of  psychical  research  can  be  made  profitable  to 
knowledge.  If  it  is  possible  to  open  to  the  understanding 
what  seem  to  be  miracles  by  the  proof  of  their  natural  condi- 
tions— which  may,  moreover,  also  contain  new  causes  and 
relations — then  superstitions  wmII  be  more  effectively  con- 
tested than  by  means  of  the  insolent  indifference  with  which 
these  things  are  so  often  dismissed.  As  laudable  as  your 
intention  is  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  the  press,  it  will  yet  be 
desirable,  on  this  account,  upon  occasion  to  popularize  the 
results  of  the  investigation. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  your  appeal  may  have  a 
noble  and  general  success.  Sincerely  yours, 

MAX  DESSOIR,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 
Universitv  of  Berlin. 


•  95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  October  25,  1903. 
Dear  Professor  Hyslop : 

My  opinion  regarding  the  scheme  of  raising  a  fund  for  the 
endowment  of  research  into  mediumship,  alternate  person- 
ality, sub-conscious  states  in  general,  and  the  borderland 
between  abnormal  (or  supernormal)  and  normal  psychology 
is  that  it  is  wise.  The  S.  P.  R.  doesn't  cover  quite  the  whole 
ground,  though  it  might  also  be  helped  by  the  fund. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  fruitful  work  will  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  thorough  description  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
certain  rare  individuals.      Some  of  Janet's  patients.  Prince's 
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patient,  Flournoy's  medium,  and  Mrs.  Piper,  are  examples  of 
the  sort  of  study  I  mean.  Needless  to, say,  this  has  hardly 
ever  been  done,  for  both  the  investigator  and  the  person  in- 
vestigated have  to  devote  an  endless  amount  of  time,  and 
time  means  money,  w^hich  has  seldom  been  forthcoming. 

I  feel  strongly  the  need  of  an  extensive  sifting  over  of  the 
mediums  now  available,  and  the  selection  of  a  very  few  for 
thoroughgoing  study.  Our  "  cases ''  are  so  far  almost 
scandalously  few.  But  to  keep  the  investigator  going,  and  to 
isolate  the  medium  into  satisfactory  conditions,  inevitably 
involves  expense.  I  imagine  that  few  scientific  inquiries 
would  give  more  valuable  returns,  if  well  carried  out. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  JAMES. 


James  J.  Putnam,  M.  D., 
io6  Marlborough  St., 
Professor  James  Hyslop,  Back  Bay,  Boston. 

519  West  149th  St.,  New  York. 
My  Dear  Professor  Hyslop: 

In  my  opinion  the  two  fields  of  research  mentioned  in 
your  letter  are  of  the  very  highest  practical  and  theoretical 
importance.  The  reason  that  they  are  not  usually  regarded 
so.  is,  in  my  opinion,  because  hitherto  so  few  persons  have 
devoted  themselves  to  investigations  of  such  sorts.  More- 
over, the  investigators  of  the  future  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
men  who  do  not  have  to  support  themselves  by  private  prac- 
tice, since  the  investigations  themselves  are  so  engrossing 
and  time-taking  as  to  leave  little  leisure  for  income  getting. 
For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  suitable  endowments 
should  be  made  in  order  that  good  facilities  may  be  offered 
to  men  of  genius  in  these  directions.  Many  of  the  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system  are  not  susceptible  of  very  satisfactory 
treatment,  but  these  psychopathic  affections  can  often  be 
cured  if  the  physician  has  the  requisite  skill  and  knowledge. 
On  that  account  also  the  plan  of  which  you. speak  should  com- 
mend itself  to  practical  persons. 

Yours  very  trulv, 

JAMES  J.  PUTNAM. 
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Dr.  Cyrus  Edson, 
56  West  50th  Street, 
New  York. 
Dear  Mr.  Hyslop: 

I  would  have  written  you  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  before 
but  lost  your  address.  Your  letter  of  yesterday  brings  it 
to  me. 

I  believe  the  w^ork  you  are  endeavoring  to  inaugurate  will, 
if  you  succeed  in  your  plans,  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
results  and  I  approve  fully  of  the  scheme  as  outlined  by  you. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  field  is  the  most  important 
one  open  to  man  and  that  it  has  been  too  long  left  to  char- 
latans and  fakirs  who  have  left  it  in  a  condition  most  unat- 
tractive to  scientific  men. 

Any  honest  scientist  who  is  willing  to  undertake  its  in- 
vestigation should  have  the  co-operation  of  all  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  result  of  his  work  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  human  race. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CYRUS  EDSOX. 
To  Mr.  J.  H.  Hyslop, 
October  30,  1903. 


New  York,  December  10,  1904. 
Professor  James  H.  Hyslop, 

519  West  149th  St.,  City. 
My  Dear  Professor : 

I  return  herewith  the  general  plan  and  the  other  papers 
you  were  good  enough  to  leave  with  me  for  perusal.  While, 
as  you  know%  my  main  work  lies  in  combating  tuberculosis,  a 
disease  which,  as  to  frequency,  morbidity  and  mortality  is 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  various  mental  and  nervous 
afHictions,  I  am  nevertheless  deeply  interested  in  psychopath- 
ology  and  all  other  psychic  phenomena.  The  work  you  are 
about  to  undertake  is  unquestionably  most  timely  and  im- 
portant, and  deserves  the  encouragement  of  all  true  scientists 
and  philanthropists.  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I  fear  we 
physicians  as  a  whole  have  heretofore  underestimated  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  psychopathology  and  psychic  phe- 
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nomena  in  their  relation  to  the  physical  condition  and  well 
being  of  man. 

It  remains  onl}^  for  nie  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy with  the  noble  work  you  are  about  to  undertake  and  to 
express  my  most  heartfelt  wishes  for  the  complete  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

ilost  sincerely  yours, 

S.  A.  KNOPFR 


'dl 


University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Departnaent  of  Philosophy, 
Office  of  the  Dean, 

W'nr.  Romaine  Xewbold. 

Pliiladelphia,  October  17,  1903, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hyslop, 

519  West  149th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
My  Dear  Hyslop: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  reply  to  the  letter  in  which  you 
ask  me  whether  I  think  the  work  of  psychical  research  is 
worthy  of  receiving  an  adequate  endowment.  I  am  certainly 
of  that  opinion,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  whatever  lies  in  my 
power  to  encourage  a  movement  with  that  end  in  view*  I 
hardly  see  the  necessity  of  my  writing  a  detailed  exposition 
of  the  reasons  for  such  a  step,  which  are  famihar  enough  to 
me  and  to  you.  and  whicli  you  have  already  in  your  circular 
expressed  far  better  than  I  could  have  done.  I  think  I  could 
not  do  better  than  to  add  to  these  more  general  statements  a 
bit  of  personal  experience. 

My  interest  in  such  questions  was  first  aroused  some 
twelve  years  ago  by  a  narrative  of  personal  experience,  given 
me  by  an  intimate  friend.  The  subject  was  at  that  time  most 
repugnant  to  me,  Init  the  evidence  upon  which  that  story 
rested  was  strong  enough  to  induce  me  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter somewhat  further.  For  a  number  of  years  I  traced  back 
to  its  source  every  such  story  I  heard,  I  found,  of  course,  in 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  that  the  phenomena  re- 
ported could  not  be  substantiated  by  any  creditable  evidence. 
But  in  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  instances  I  did  trace  the 
stories  back  to  what  seemed  to  me  good  evidence.      I  am 
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unable  myself  to  do  further  work,  having  been  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances  into  other  lines.  But  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
from  the  results  which  attended  my  rather  desultory  personal 
investigations  that  there  lies  here,  awaiting  competent  ob- 
servers a  field  as  rich  as  is  presented  in  any  other  department 
of  science.  It  presents,  however,  diflficulties  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  field.  The  student  is  required  to  enter 
debatable  ground  between  two  bitterly  hostile  camps,  those 
of  popular  credulity  on  the  one  side  and  of  "  scientific''  in- 
credulity on  the  other.  He  is  exposed  to  most  malicious 
attacks  from  both  sides.  Not  only  is  he  unable  to  earn  a 
livelihood  in  connection  with  his  work, — that  may  be  said  of 
many  other  branches  of  science, — but  also  he  is  often  even 
prevented  by  the  odium  attaching  to  the  work  itself  from 
earning  a  livelihood  by  other  means.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  practically  impossible  to  continue  the  work 
unless  it  be  endowed.  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  such 
an  endowment  provided. 

Verv  sincerely  yours, 

W.  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD. 


Department  of  Philosophy, 

Smith  College, 

Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

October  9,  1903. 
My  Dear  Hyslop : 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  efforts  to  secure  an  endow- 
ment for  "  psychical  research  "  and  other  kindred  investiga- 
tions, I  hope  they  will  be  successful.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  of  the  importance  of  the  enquiries  referred  to  or  of 
the  value  which  an  endowment  such  as  you  speak  of,  if  prop- 
erly administered,  might  have  as  well  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge  as  for  the  benefit  of  society  at  large.  I  have  lately 
been  reading  Pierre  Janet's  recently  published  study  of  obses- 
sions (Les  Obsessions  et  la  Psychasthenic).  It  is,  as  you 
know,  one  of  a  series  of  elaborate  studies  which  the  eminent 
French  psychologist  has  published,  all  of  them  dealing  with 
the  pathology  of  the  mental  life.  This  last  book  of  his  shows, 
if  possible,  even  more  conspicuously  than  the  others  Janet's 
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wonderful  skill  in  extracting  from  an  enormous  number 
clinical  observations  conceptions  of  a  general  character  which 
serve  at  once  for  classification  and  for  treatment,  but  which, 
above  all,  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  human  nature,  on  the 
intimate  and  subtler  workings  of  the  human  mind.  We  have 
no  books  of  this  sort  produced  in  America,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
we  ever  shall  have  until  we  have  an  institution  like  the 
Salpetriere.  Our  State  insane  asylums  are  managed  with 
reference  to  ]>ractical  ends,  not  with  reference  to  scientific 
research,  and  our  private  sanitariums,  etc.,  are  money- 
making  institutions,  pure  and  simple.  The  sort  of 
work  represented  by  Janet's  book  has,  however,  one 
advantage— it  is  universally  recognized  as  *'  scientific/*  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  scientific  study  of  the  patliology  of  the  mind  in  the  same 
sense  in  wliich  there  is  a  scientific  study  of  its  normal  oper- 
ations and  conditions.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  tlie  case 
with  so-called  "  psychical  research."  In  spite  of  the  support 
given  to  this  class  of  investigations  by  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in  England  and  in  this 
country  especially  by  the  standing  and  charming  personality 
of  Professor  Wilham  James,  it  is  still  regarded,  I  suppose,  by 
a  majority  of  scientific  men  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  dis- 
dain. And  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  1  think  tliere  is  some 
reason  for  this  attitude.  The  '*  research  "  has  been  too 
dilettante,  conducted  by  irresponsible  persons  untrained  in 
exact  methods  of  observation  and  in  the  weighing  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  conclusions  have  been  only  too  often  deter- 
mined by  considerations  of  hope  and  desire  rather  than  by 
the  compelling  nature  of  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pre- 
vailing scientific  scorn  or  distrust  seems  certainly  due  in  part 
to  ignorance  and  in  part  to  pure  prejudice.  In  point  of  fact, 
a  very  respectable  beginning  towards  accurate  and  critical 
knowledge  in  this  field  has  been  made  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  which,  had  it  done  nothing  else,  would  at 
least  deserve  praise  for  introducing  into  this  kind  of  enqtiiry 
a  scientific  spirit  and  for  maintaining,  indeed  establishing,  a 
high  standard  of  evidence.  Of  the  prejudice  which  taboos 
the  whole  enquiry,  it  is  diflficult  to  speak  without  impatience. 
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The  case  seems  to  be  this :  In  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples 
there  has  been  a  belief  that  informations  are  received  and 
effects  communicated  through  other  than  the  ordinarily  rec- 
ognized channels,  and  the  question  for  "  psychical  research," 
broadly  stated,  is,  what  basis  is  there  for  this  belief?  To  say 
that  it  has  no  basis  is  to  prejudge  the  results  of  an  enquiry 
which  has  never  yet  been  undertaken  except  in  a  tentative 
and  incomplete  manner,  and  which  so  far  as  it  has  been  car- 
ried on  seems  to  offer  evidence  contrary  to  so  sweeping  a 
conclusion ;  to  say  that  an  investigation  into  it  cannot  be  con- 
ducted in  a  scientific  spirit,  is  to  arbitrarily  exclude  from  intel- 
ligent investigation  a  large  and  most  interesting  department 
of  human  experience.  For,  if  it  should  be  shown  that  this 
belief  rests  on  no  other  foundation  than  sophistry  and  illu- 
sion, it  would  surely  be  of  no  small  value  to  know  this ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  shown  that  it  is  in  certain 
respects  supported  by  indubitable  facts,  the  conclusion  would 
affect  our  whole  view  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe. 
Thus  the  nature  and  limits  of  physical  science,  our  philos- 
ophy, our  religion,  our  social  life,  are  bound  up,  in  ways  more 
or  less  direct,  with  this  enquiry.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  enquiry  be  conducted  in  a  strictly  scientific 
temper  and  by  men  trained  especially  for  this  kind  of  work. 
A  large  endowment  of  this  research  wisely  administered 
would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  benefit  to  the  whole  human  race. 
Personally  I  should  prefer  to  see  such  an  endowment  placed 
in  the  trusteeship  of  the  already  existing  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research,*  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the  income 
be  applied  to  work  in  America,  but  if  another  method  seems 
better,  I  have  no  objection.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
work  be  placed  on  a  solid  financial  foundation  and  conducted 
with  judgment  and  experience.  We  may  then  expect  to  see 
it  receive  the  recognition  which  its  importance  deserves. 
Make  any  use  of  this  letter  you  see  fit. 
I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
.^ H.  N.  GARDINER. 

♦  Written  before  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research. 
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Columbia  University, 

in  the  City  of  New  York. 


President's  Room. 


October  24,  1903. 


>f 


Dr.  James  H.  Hysiop. 

519  West  149th  St.,  New  York, 
Dear  Dr.  Hysiop : 

I  return  the  enclosure  contained  m  yours  ot  the  ei^ 
which  I  have  read  with  interest.      I  am  of  opinion  that  such^_ 
an  investigation  as  you  plan  would,  if  conducted  in  the  spiritH 
described,  have  unusual  scientific  importance  and  contribute 
in  no  small  degree  to  free  the  public  from   the  possibility 
of    imposition    of   the   crudest    kind,    now    widely   practiced 
upon  it.  Faithfully  yours, 

NICHOLAS   MUrLw   BUTLER, 


i 


Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
October  21,  1903. 

It  has  been  a  settled  conviction  with  me  for  some  time 
that  a  certain  class  of  phenomena,  or  so-called  phenomena, 
ought  to  receive  searching  investigation.  My  conception  of 
the  investigation  now^  demanded  calls  for  the  critical  efforts 
of  acknowledged  scientists.  The  question,  as  I  think,  which 
is  first  of  all  in  importance  is  a  determination  of  matters  of 
fact,  and  the  judgment  that  is  imperatively  necessary  is  one 
that  can  be  furnished  by  trained  scientists  and  by  no  others. 

It  is  now  acknowledged  that  hypnotism  deals  With  reali- 
ties and  lias  positive  value  in  the  hands  of  medical  experts. 
This  resuk  has  been  brought  because  men  like  Charcot  and 
Bernheim  and  Lloyd  Tuckey  examined  the  phenomena  and 
dealt  with  them  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner.  Within 
somewhat  more  recent  times  men  of  standing  in  their  re- 
spective fields  of  study,  though  not  men  of  physical  science* 
have  insisted  that  other  facts  are  at  hand  and  deserve  recog- 
nition as  facts  and  some  proper  classification.  What  ren- 
ders the  situation  especially  grave  as  concerns  these  facts,  if 
facts  they  be,  is  the  attitude  of  the  uncritical  public.  Here 
we  meet  an  equally  absurd  increduhty  and  credulity.  Belief 
and  disbelief  are  alike  prejudicial  and  without  justification. 
There  was  never  more  imperative  need  for  right  procedure 
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than  now  and  this  with  regard  to  all  matters  falling  under 
the  terms  "supernormal,"  "subliminal"  personality,  second- 
ary personality  and  "spiritualism."  Do  these  words  stand 
for  anything  real,  and  if  so  what  ? 

I  heartily  commend  all  efforts  to  have  these  questions 
answered  by  men  of  accepted  scientific  standing.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  money  in  large  sums  could  not  be  better 
used  than  to  make  full  opportunity  for  the  utmost  freedom 
of  endeavor  with  regard  to  these  subjects.  There  should  be,  i 
in  my  opinion,  no  commitment  to  a  view  or  any  set  of  views 
held  by  any  body  of  men.  There  should  be  money  enough 
at  hand  to  repay  the  labors  of  men  of  science  as  they  search 
into  all  phenomena  wherever  presented  and  then  assured  us 
as  to  the  results  secured. 

No  better  work  from  the  side  of  positive  science  to  man- 
kind can  at  this  time  be  entered  upon  or  fostered  by  men  of 
means.  The  people  ought  to  be  told  the  truth  by  men  com- 
petent to  tell  it. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  present  efforts  in  this  direction 
may  be  abundantly  successful. 

W.  R.  BENEDICT, 
Professor  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


University  of  Wooster. 

Dean's  Office. 

Department  of  Philosophy. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  October  30,  1903. 
Professor  James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

519  West  149th  St.,  New  York  City. 
My  Dear  Professor  Hyslop : 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  plan  for  an  endowment  for 
psychical  research.  The  research  work  demanded  by  both 
scientific  and  humanitarian  interests  cannot  be  conducted  on 
^ny  adequate  scale  without  means  to  enable  experts  to  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  investigations ;  the  borderland  be- 
tween established  psychological  science  and  mystery  will 
always,  as  now,  present  important  problems  for  research, 
and  so  permanent   endowment   for   such    investigations    is 
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wise;  and  the  endowment  ought  to  provide  means  for  the 
publication  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  investigations,  else 
the  labor  would  be  wasted. 

Surely  alleged  supernormal  phenomena  ought  to  be  thai 
oughly  investigated,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge 
the  truth  about  them  and  for  the  sake  of  men  now  exposed 
to  dupery.  Granted  that  most  of  the  cases  of  alleged  phe- 
nomena have,  on  scientific  investigation,  proved  to  be  frauds, 
still  in  many  cases  the  strictest  tests  known  have  not  re- 
vealed fraud.  Iliese  cases  challenge  the  scientific  world, 
and  it  has  not  met  the  challenge  hi  any  adequate  w^ay.  So 
long  as  scientific  men  stand  aloof  from  the  mysterious  psy- 
chical phenomena  in  a  conservatism  as  extreme  as,  on  the 
other  side,  the  claims  of  charlatans  are  extravagant,  the  truth 
about  these  matters  will  never  be  known  and  multitudes  of 
men  will  be  duped. 

The  history  of  hypotism  ought  to  be  instructive.  For  a 
century  the  representatives  of  science  shut  their  eyes  and 
charged  fraud,  while  quacks  and  charlatans  flourished  untih 
amid  all  their  errors,  they  compelled  men  of  science  to  recog- 
nize the  great  truth  of  the  power  of  mental  suggestion,  a 
truth  that  has  beneficently  modified  the  practice  of  many 
piiysicians  the  world  around.  In  relation  to  other  phenom- 
ena, or  alleged  phenomena  for  instance,  alleged  communica- 
ticms  of  departed  spirits  through  certain  trance  organisms^— 
the  world  stands  about  \vhere  it  stood  in  Mesmer*s  time  in 
relation  to  alleged  cures  through  irse  of  hypnotism.  Is  it 
inrportant  that  w^e  know  the  truth  about  these  things  and 
others  similarly  mysterious  and  tantalizing?  Surely,  yes. 
But  science  cannot  to-day  say  w^hat  the  truth  is.  Sporadic 
investigations,  worthy  of  all  praise,  have  been  made  in  a 
scientific  spirit  and  w^ith  results  that  show^  the  importance 
and  need  of  more  extensive  and  thorough  research.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  this  work.  An  endowment  that  would  make 
it  possible  would  help  the  cause  of  truth  and  w^ould  ulti- 
mately be  a  benefaction  to  humanity.  The  demand  is 
urgent.      I  trust  your  plan  will  be  realized. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ELIAS  COMPTON, 


a 
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Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Department  of  Psychology, 
J.  Mark  Baldwin. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  October  20,  1903. 
My  Dear  Professor  Hyslop : 

I  am  in  strong  sympathy  with  research  in  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  you,  especially  the  former.  Mental  Pathology, 
under  which  the  latter  Psychical  Research  may  in  some  re- 
spects, be  placed.  I  should  welcome  the  endowment  of  such 
work,  to  take  the  form  of  a  permanent  fund,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  a  committee  of  experts  in  psychology,  neurology 
and  medicine.  Such  a  board,  in  absolute  control  and  man- 
agement, not  only  of  the  financial  affairs,  but  also  of  the  re- 
search undertaken,  would  be  essential,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
successful  administration  of  such  a  fund. 

Believe  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  MARK  BALDWIN. 


Indiana  University, 
Department  of  Philosophy. 
Bloomington. 
Professor  J.  H.  Hyslop: 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  am  convinced  that  psychic  research  and  psycho-path- 
ology deserve  the  extensive  investigation  contemplated  in 
your  plan.  The  work  of  Gurney,  Podmore,  Hodgson, 
James.  Hyslop  and  others  has  raised  questions  of  universal 
and  profound  human  interest.  These  men  have  made  psy- 
chic research  a  legitimate  object  of  scientific  inquiry.  But 
they  have  not  as  yet  answered  the  questions  they  have  raised. 
Much  further  investigation  is  needed  to  settle,  for  one  thing, 
the  question  of  supernormal  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  final  result  of  years  of  such  w^ork  may  indeed  be 
merely  the  geography  or  histology  of  human  gullibility.     If. 
that  be  so,  we  shall  have  a  psychology  of  illusion  and  of 
error — of  incalculable  scientific  and  practical  importance. 

In  fact  I  would  say  that  such  a  psychology  of  error  would 
alone  justify  a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
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I  heartily  endorse  the  measures  which  provide  for  privacj?" 
in  the  prosecution  of  work  which  so  strongly  invites  sensa* 
tionalism.  As  a  teacher  of  abnormal  psychology,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  earnest  scientific  temper  of  the 
authors  of  tfie  best  studies  in  psychic  research, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  ample  provision  will  be  forthcoming 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  your  outline. 

Very  tful\% 
E  H.  LINDLEV, 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 


Paris,  Rue  Cassini,  i6. 

December  31,  1904. 
Dear  Friend  and  Colleague: 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  creating  an  institute  especially  intended  for  the  positive 
verification  and  the  scientific  investigation  of  psychical  phe- 
nomena. Here  is  indeed  the  greatest  problem  of  contem- 
porary science,  and  one  can  but  wonder  that  men  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  nature  and  of  the  universe 
have  remained,  in  general,  so  indifferent,  so  ignorant,  and  so 
disdainful  of  these  important  phenomena. 

The  London  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  opened 
to  us  a  glorious  pathway  w^orthy  of  being  followed  in  your 
great  country.     Here  is  a  rich  field  for  future  discovery. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  am  so  constantly  ab- 
sorbed by  my  astronomical  w^ork  that  I  am  unable  to  give  to 
psychical  research  all  the  time  necessary  in  order  to  arrive 
at  any  positive  certainty  on  the  survival  of  human  persoq^ 
ality,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fl 

I  am  gathering  data  for  my  second  volume  on  *'The  Un- 
known/' the  first  of  which  I  hope  to  revise  just  as  soon  as  I 
have  finished  my  second  volume  on  the  planet  Mars.  I 
would  consider  it  a  real  pleasure  to  be  kept  informed  with 
regard  to  the  results  that  your  plan  of  centralization  wiJL 
enable  you  to  obtain.  ^ 

As  for  me,  I  consider  that  telepathy  (that  is  to  say,  com- 
munication at  a  distance  and  without  the  use  of  the  physi- 
ological sense  betw^een  living  persons)  has  been  absolutely 
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proved.  I  cannot  say  the  same  regarding  apparitions  of  the 
dead.  They  are,  in  any  case,  incomparably  less  frequent. 
If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  photographs  whose  authenticity 
was  incontestable  an  important  service  would  be  rendered 
to  science. 

I  have  long  followed  your  industrious  investigations  as  I 
have  followed  those  of  Crookes,  Wallace,  Gurney  and  Myers, 
and  there  are  many  of  us  in  France  who  would  like  to  see  the 
phenomena  of  animism  and  spiritism  made  intelligible  in 
regard  to  their  causes  and  scientifically  classified.  I  send 
you,  therefore,  my  most  sincere  good  wishes  for  success  and 
the  expression  of  my  profound  respect. 

CAMILLE  FLAMMARION. 


G.  R.  Carpenter, 

Columbia  University, 

New  York  City.  October  15,  1903. 

Professor  J.  H.  Hyslop: 

519  West  149th  St.,  New  York  City. 
My  Dear  Professor  Hyslop: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  fourteenth   and  the  enclosed 
draft  of  a  plan  of  investigation  in  the  double  field  of  patho- 
logical psychology  and  of  psychical  research.     I  am  not  an 
expert  in  the  matters  referred  to,  as  you  know,  but  I  have 
been  able  during  the  last  five  years  to  give  them  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  attention   in   my  private   reading  and  to 
think  over  at  my  leisure  the  problems  concerned,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  layman  can.     I  have  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  us  all  that  these  fields 
of  inquiry  be  investigated  very  thoroughly  and  scientifically, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  believe  that  w^e  should  endeavor  in 
every  way  to  find  persons  willing  to  give  ample  endowment 
for  such  research,  which  will  in  all  probability  be  of  very 
considerable  value,   if  conducted   properly   and   for   a   long 
period  of  years,  in  throwing  light  on  questions  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  every  thinking  man.     I  shall  be  delighted 
to  have  you  use  my  name  in  any  way  you  choose  in  the  fur- 
therance of  this  idea.  With  best  regards, 

Verv  truly  yours, 

G.  R.  CARPENTER. 
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Department  of  Philosophy, 

Smith  College, 

Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

20  Franklin  St., 

October  14,  1903. 
My  Dear  Mn  Hyslop: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  t!ie  scheme  that  yoU 
have  presented  lor  assuring  the  possibility  of  an  investiga^ 
tion  of  the  border-line  problems  of  the  mental  life.  We,  in 
America,  are  certainly  behind-hand  in  the  systematically 
serious  attempt  to  study  the  abnormah  whether  in  the  clired'-™ 
tion  of  genuinely  insane  manifestations  or  in  the  direction  of 
all  that  conies  under  tlie  head  of  psychical  research.  And 
we  shall  continue  to  be  l>ehind-hand,  it  seems  to  me,  until 
some  permanent  endowment  shall  make  it  possible  for 
competent  nran  to  remain  free  from  the  distractions  of  acaj 
demic  teaching  and  devote  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  iht 
work.  America  affords  a  splendid  field  in  which  to  prose- 
cute the  s*>rt  of  research  that  ttie  study  in  question  involves, 
I  am  not  entirely  certain  in  my  own  nnjid  as  to  the  positive 
character  of  many  of  the  results  that  would  be  obtained,  but 
to  be  sure  of  negative  results  even  after  a  half-century  of  in- 
vestigation would  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
undertaking  that  you  suggest.  In  the  branch  of  rhe  work 
relating  to  the  various  phases  of  mental  aberration  there  is 
no  question  that  the  result  would  be  of  the  highest  value 
and  along  a  line  the  further  development  of  which  is  seri^^l 
oiisly  needed,  " 

Some  doubt  may  perhaps  be  expressed  as  to  whether  any 
endowment  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  present  endow- 
ment of  the  S.  P,  R,  My  own  thought  is  that  there  should 
be  as  much  co-operation  in  this  matter  as  possible.  Still  co- 
operation would  by  no  means  be  excluded  on  the  basis  of  an 
entirely  separate  arrangement.  In  any  case  the  work  should 
be  started.  We  are  in  dire  need  of  some  sure  ground  on 
which  to  stand.  The  air  is  full  of  claims  that  at  present  we 
can  only  suspect  without  having  at  our  command  reasons  for 
accepting  or  means  for  refuting.  I,  for  one,  feel  this  need 
very  often,   and   any   investigation   that   shall   advance   our 
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knowledge  along  the  lines  that  you  suggest  is  to  be  heartily 
welcomed  and  approved. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  scheme, 

I  remain,  Very  truly  yours, 

A.  H.  PIERCE. 


Psychological  Laboratory, 

Clark  University. 
Edmund  C.  Sanford, 

Professor  of  Experimental  and 
Comparative  Psychology. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  October  12,  1903. 
My  Dear  Hyslop : 

I  believe  that  such  a  psycho-pathological  institute  as  you 
described  would,  if  rightly  managed,  do  an  immense  amount 
of  good  both  for  the  science  of  psychology  (in  the  medical 
aspect)  and  practically  for  sufferers  from  certain  forms  of 
nervous  diseases.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  department 
of  psychological  science  where  successful  work  would  do  so 
much  to  dissipate  superstition,  and  the  fraud  that  fattens  on 
it,  and  to  increase  the  means  of  dealing  with  cases  of  nervous 
diseases  of  some  sort.  Yours  very  truly. 

E.  C.  SANFORD. 


James  F.  Kemp, 
211  West  139th  Street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan, 

New  York  City.  October  18,  1903. 

My  Dear  Hyslop : 

I  have  read  the  enclosed  draft  of  your  plan  for  psychical 
and  psycho-pathological  research  and  I  hope  the  way  may  be 
found  to  put  it  into  execution.  As  you  know,  I  have  fol- 
lowed your  efforts  in  the  past  with  much  interest  and  have 
always  felt  that  they  have  been  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the 
true  scientific  investigator.  As  you  say  in  the  plan,  the  gen- 
eral subject  suffers  from  association  in  the  minds  of  many 
with  frauds  and  humbugs,  and  yet  it  also  vitally  concerns 
much  that  is  of  the  deepest  import  to  humanity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  F.  KEMP. 
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M.  J.  Savage, 

Church  of  the  Messiah  Study, 

34th  St.  and  Park  Row, 

October  28,  190^ 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hyslop: 

I  understand  that  you  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  trying 
to  raise  an  endowment  for  the  systematic  carrying  on  of 
psychical  researcli.  I  write  this  to  tell  you  that  I  most 
heartily  hope  you  will  succeed.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
work  at  the  present  time  in  all  the  world  so  important  as  this. 
'J'he  old  reasons  for  belief  in  continued  existence  after  death 
are  growing  faint  and  far  away  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  in  the  modern  world.  This  is  not 
true  merely  of  those  who  are  looked  upon  as  unbebevers. 
On  account  of  my  peculiar  relation  to  this  work  my  mail  is 
flooded  with  letters  of  inquiry  from  all  over  the  world.  At 
least  half  of  these  come  from  people  who  are  supposed  to 
accept  the  orthodox  faith.  Many  of  these,  while  the  sun 
shines  and  everything  is  fair,  think  that  they  believe,  but 
when  the  tempests  strike  them  their  cables  break  and  they 
are  all  adrift. 

I  was  talking  with  a  very  prominent  business  man  yes- 
terday. He  expressed  the  feeling  to  w^hich  I  have  given  ut- 
terance,  the  feeling  which  the  great  churchman  Gladstone 
so  emphatically  voiced,  that  this  is  the  most  important  sub- 
ject which  is  being  studied  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  men  who  have  money  could  be  induced  to  stop  and 
think  long  enough  to  see  how  important  this  work  is,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  would  most  certainly  and  generously 
respond  to  the  appeal  This  life  is  fair  and  sweet  in  spite  of 
its  difficulties  and  sorroW'S  provided  we  can  believe  that  it  is 
only  the  prologue  to  a  great  drama,  the  unfolding  of  w^hich 
lies  beyond  the  curtain  which  is  not  yet  raised.  But  if  this 
world  is  all,  then  even  those  who  are  meeting  w'ith  the  great- 
est apparent  successes  will  come  more  and  more  to  feel  that 
it  is  hollow  and  unsatisfying. 

I  believe,  therefore,  as  I  have  said  above,  that  to  settle 
this  matter  in  a  scientific  w^ay  would  do  more  for  the  world 
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than  the  decision  of  any  other  conceivable  question  which 
agitates  the  world. 

Hoping  that  you  may  succeed,  and  pledging  myself  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  help  you  on,  I  am, 

Most  heartily  yours, 

M.  J.  SAVAGE. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TESTIMONIES. 

"Psychical  research  is  the  most  important  work  which  is 
being  done  in  the  world — by  far  the  most  important/* 

WM.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


"If  any  one  cares  to  hear  what  sort  of  conviction  has  been 
born  in  upon  my  mind,  as  a  scientific  man,  by  twenty  years' 
familiarity  with  these  questions  which  concerns  us,  I  am 
willing  to  reply  as  frankly  as  I  can.  I  am,  for  all  personal 
purposes,  convinced  of  the  persistence  of  human  existence 
beyond  bodily  death,  and  though  I  am  unable  to  justify  that 
belief  in  full  and  complete  manner,  yet  it  is  a  belief  which  has 
been  produced  by  scientific  evidence  that  is  based  upon  facts 
and  experiences." 

SIR  OLIVER  LODGE,  F.R.S. 


"No  incident  in  my  scientific  career  is  more  widely  known 
than  the  part  I  took  many  years  ago  in  certain  psychical  re- 
searches. Thifty  years  have  passed  since  I  published  an 
account  of  experiments  tending  to  show  that  outside  our 
i^cientific  knowledge  there  exists  a  Force  exercised  by  intel- 
ligence diflFering  from  the  ordinary  intelligence  common  to 
mortals.  To  stop  short  in  any  research  that  bids  fair  to  widen 
the  gates  of  knowledge,  to  recoil  from  fear  of  difficulty  or 
adverse  criticism,  is  to  bring  reproach  on  science.  There  is 
nothing  for  the  investigator  to  do  but  to  go  straight  on,  "to 
explore  up  and  down,  inch  by  inch,  with  the  taper  of  his 
reason:  to  follow  the  light  wherever  it  may  lead,  even  should 
it  at  times  resemble  a  will-'o-wisp.'* 

SIR  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.R.S. 
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"As  a  part  of  a  wider  philosophy  the  results  of  psychical 
research  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  theoretic  interest, 
and  may  even  turn  out  to  be  of  the  greatest  practical  im- 
portance." 

PROFESSOR  J.  H.  MUIRHEAD. 
Lecturer  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
Royal  Holloway  College,  England. 
(Contemporary  Review,  July,  1903.) 


"On  this  subject  I  have  certainly  no  claim  to  speak  as  an 
expert.  I  approach  it,  therefore,  with  much  diffidence,  con- 
tenting myself  with  a  brief  indication  of  my  own  personal 
attitude.  It  seems  to  me  that,  after  all  criticisms  are  al- 
lowed for,  the  evidence  is  still  decidedly  impressive,  and  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  good  case  for  further  investiga- 
tion. I  am  not  myself  clear  as  to  the  degree  of  my  scepti- 
cism, or  what  evidence  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  it. 
But,  at  least,  my  doubt  is  not  dogmatic  denial,  and  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Myers  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  being 
peculiarly  sceptical  concerning  communications  from  de- 
parted spirits.  I  also  agree  with  him  that  the  alleged  cases 
of  such  communication  cannot  be  with  any  approach  to 
probability  explained  away  as  mere  instances  of  telepathy/' 

PROFESSOR  G.  F.  STOUT, 
(University  of  St.  Andrews). 
Hibbert  Journal,  October,  1903. 


"  If  I  rightly  interpret  the  results  which  these  many  years 
of  labor  have  forced  upon  the  members  of  this  Society  (Psy- 
chical Research)  and  upon  others  not  among  our  number 
who  are  associated  by  a  similar  spirit,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  at  least  a  strong  ground  for  supposing  that  outside 
the  world,  as  we  have,  from  the  point  of  science,  been  in  the 
habit  of  conceiving  it,  there  does  lie  a  region,  not  open  indeed 
to  experimental  observation  in  the  same  way  as  the  more 
familiar  regions  of  the  material  world  are  open  to  it,  but  still 
with  regard  to  which  some  experimental  information  may  be 
laboriously  gleaned;  and  even  if  we  cannot  entertain  any 
confident  hope  of  discovering  what  laws  these  half-seen  phe- 
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nomena  obey,  at  all  events  it  will  be  some  gain  to  have 
shown,  not  as  a  matter  of  speculation  or  conjecture,  but  as 
a  matter  of  ascertained  fact,  that  there  are  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  not  hitherto  dreamed  of  in  our  scientific  philos- 
ophy.' 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR, 

M.P.,  F.R.S. 


"I,  myself,  regarding  the  word  'matter'  and  'spirit'  as 
mere  metaphysical  counters  with  which  we  pay  ourselves, 
think  (religious  faith  apart)  that  human  faculty  lends  a  fairly 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  survival  of  human  con- 
sciousness. 

"To  myself,  after  reading  the  evidence,  it  appears  that  a 
fairly  strong  presumption  is  raised  in  favor  of  a  'phantasmo- 
gentic  agency'  set  at  work,  in  a  vague  unconscious  way,  by 
the  deceased,  and  I  say  this  after  considering  the  adverse  ar- 
guments of  Mr.  Podmore,  for  example,  in  favor  of  telepathy 
from  living  minds,  and  all  the  hypotheses  of  hoaxing,  exag- 
gerative   memory,    mal-observation,    and    so    forth — not    to 
mention  the  popular  nonsense  about  'What  is  the  use  of  it?' 
*\Vhy  is  it  permitted?'  and  the  rest  of  it.     What  is  the  use  of 
argon,  why  are  cockroaches  'permitted?' 

"To  end  with  a  confusion  of  opinion:  I  entirely  agree 
with  Mr.  Myers  and  Hegel,  that  we,  or  many  of  us,  are  in 
somethmg,  or  that  something  is  in  us,  which,  does  not  know 
the  bonds  of  time,  or  feel  the  manacles  of  space." 

ANDREW  LANG, 
(Monthly  Review,  M-arch,  1903.) 


HUXLEY. 
Statements  in  Regard  to  a  Spiritual  World. 
"In  my  judgment,  the  actuality  of  this  spiritual  world — 
the  value  of  the  evidence  for  its  objective  existence  and  its 
influence  upon  the  course  of  things — are  matters  which  lie  as 
niuch  within  the  province  of  science  as  any  other  question 
about  the  existence  and  the  powers  of  the  varied  forms  of 
living  conscious  activity. 

"It  really  is  my  strong  conviction  that  a  man  has  no  more 
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right  to  say  he  believes  this  world  is  haunted  by  swarms  of 
evil  spirits,  without  being  able  to  produce  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  than  he  has  a  right  to  say,  without  pro- 
ducing adequate  proof,  that  the  circumpolar  antarctic  ice 
swarms  with  sea-serpents.  I  should  not  like  to  assert  posi- 
tively that  it  does  not.  I  imagine  that  no  cautious  biologist 
would  say  as  much;  but  while  quite  open  to  conviction,  he 
might  properly  decline  to  waste  time  upon  the  consideration 
of  talk,  no  better  accredited  than  forecastle  'yarns'  about 
such  monsters  of  the  deep.  And  if  the  interests  of  ordinary 
veracity  dictate  this  course,  in  relation  to  a  matter  of  so 
little  consequence  as  this, .what  must  be  our  obligations  in 
respect  of  the  treatment  of  a  question  which  is  fundamental 
alike  for  science  and  for  ethics  ?  For  not  only  does  our  gen- 
eral theory  of  the  universe  and  of  the  nature  of  the  order 
which  pervades  it.  hang  upon  the  answer;  but  the  rules  of 
practical  life  must  be  deeply  affected  by  it." 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition.     (Preface.) 


GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

**It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  hope  of  compensation  in  a 
future  state,  for  a  short  measure  of  happiness  here,  though 
it  may  have  been  somewhat  dim,  has  materially  helped  to 
reconcile  the  less  favored  members  of  the  community  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  vanishing 
of  that  hope  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  followed  in  the  future  by 
an  increased  impatience  of  inequality,  and  a  growing  deter- 
mination not  to  be  put  off  the  indemnity  to  another  world. 
In  fact,  this  is  already  visible  in  the  spirit  and  language  of 
labor  agitation.  Serious  problems  of  this  kind  seem  to  wait 
the  coming  generation." 

North  American  Review,  May,  1904. 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  DR.  PIERRE  JANET. 

Rue  Barbet  de  Jouy,  21,  Paris. 

28,  Juillet,  1905. 
Cher  Monsieur  Hyslop : 

Vous  essayez  de  fonder  une  oeuvre  considerable,  *'  The 
American  Institute  for  Scientific  Research,"  qui  doit  contri- 
buer  au  developpement  des  etudes  psychologiques  et  vous 
demandcz  de  vous  appuyer  en  niontrant  au  public  americain 
I'interet  de  cette  oeuvre.  Vous  voulez  bien  ajouter  que  je 
puis  vous  apporter  une  aide  utile  et  que  Texpression  de  mon 
opinion  peut  vous  rallier  des  sympathies  et  decider  des  hesi- 
tants.  Je  ne  puis  le  croire:  bien  des  psychologues  et  des 
neurologists  americains  auront  bien  plus  d'infiuence  que  moi 
et  c'est  leur  parole  et  non  la  mienne  qui  convaincra  vos  com- 
patriotes  de  Tutilite  de  cette  oeuvre  et  de  la  confiance  qu'ils 
peuvent  avoir  en  elle.  Mais,  si  petite  qu'elle  soit,  je  ne  vous 
pas  tarder  a  vous  appofter  ma  contribution  en  montrant 
brievement  ce  qui  me  semble  interessant  et  utile  dans  votre 
tentative. 

I 

II  est  evident  que  le  siecle  precedent  a  ete  le  siecle  des 
sciences  physiques  et  il  est  impossible  d'enumerer  les  bien- 
faits  de  toutes  sortes  dont  I'humanite  est  aujourd'hue  redeva- 
ble  aux  decouvertes  de  ces  sciences.  Mais  les  sciences  qui 
ont  pour  objet  la  pensee  de  Thomme,  les  lois  de  I'esprit  hu- 
main,  les  rapports  du  physique  et  du  moral,  n'ont  longtemps 
suivi  que  bien  lentement  la  marche  rapide  des  connaissances 
qui  s'appliquent  a  la  matiere.  II  est  certain  cependant  que 
les  sciences  de  I'esprit  pourraient  etre  aussi  utiles  et  peut-etre 
plus  precieuces  encore  que  les  sciences  des  phenomenes  ma- 
teriels. 

Elles  pourraient  expliquer  bien  des  lois  de  la  societe  et 
permettre  peut-etre  de  mieux  etablir  les  relations  sociales. 
Elles  devraient  jouer  un  grande  role  dans  notre  jurisprudence 
criminelle  et  preparer  peut-etre  une  veritable  prophylaxie  du 
crime.  Les  etudes  de  pedagogic  ne  seraient  qu'une  annexe 
des  researches  psychologiques  et  celles  ci  seules  permettraient 
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de  reformer  en  coniiaissaoce  de  cause  nos  niethodes  d*ediica- 
tion  et  d^enseignement.     Un  domaiiie  ou  les  sciences  pi 
chologiques  plus  avanceees  rendraient  des  services  incalcula- 
bles  est  celui  de  la  medicine  mentale.     Si  Ton  en  juge  par  les 
progres  que  quelques  connaissances  scientifiqiies  relatives  aux 
phenomenes  du  somnambulisme»  de  la  suggestion,  de  la  divi-J 
sioii  de  conscience  ont  deja  fait  faire  a  la  therapentique  de^ 
quelque   maladies   nervenses,   on   pent   deviner   qu'un   grand 
nombre  de  nevroses,  de  si  tristes  et  de  si  terribles  maladies  de 
I'esprit  ne  sont  aujourd*hui    incurable    qii'a    cause    de    notre^ 
ignorance.  ^ 

Enfin,  n*est  il  pas  evident  que  la  science  de  la  pensee  est 
plus  que  toute  autre  capable  de  satisfaire  la  curiosite  inquiete 
de  Tespril  Inmiain.  San  doute  il  est  pen  probable  qu'une 
science  puisse  jamais  nous  expliquer  completement  le  prob- 
leme  de  notre  nature  et  de  nos  destinees,  mais  cependant 
aucune  ne  touche  d*aussi  pres  a  ces  question  insolubles  qut 
]  etude  de  Tesprit,  On  en  voit  la  preuve  dans  Tinteret  pas- 
sionne  qu'ont  excite  certain  fails  qui  sont  en  realite  des  faits 
psychologique»  tels  que  les  phenomenes  decrits  sous  le  nom 
de  dedoublement  de  conscience,  de  suggestion  mentale,  de 
telepathic,  de  lucidite.  de  niediumnite,  Ces  faits  ont  evidem- 
ment  preoccupe  an  plus  haut  point  bien  des  esprits,  parce- 
qu'ils  semblaient  se  rattacher  aux  puissances  les  plus  pro- 
fondes  de  la  pensee.  Leur  etude  impartiale,  quelle  que  soit 
la  solution  a  laquelle  elle  parvienne,  n'aiderait  elle  pas  beau- 
coup  a  I'interpretation  de  la  nature  humaine?  Plus  qu'auc- 
une  autre  science  la  psychologie  se  rapproche  des  problemes 
pliilosopliiques  et  des  problemes  religieux,  c'est  la  sans  doute 
ce  qui  fait  la  grande  difficulte  de  son  etude,  c*est  la  aussi  ce 
qui  en  augmente  Finteret. 

Bien  des  efforts  ont  ete  faits  surtout  depuis  la  seconde 
nioitie  du  dernier  siecle  pour  aborder  des  etudes  si  interes^^f 
santes  et  si  fecondes.  II  est  incontestable  que  de  tons  cotes 
on  a  essaye  d^appliquer  a  !a  psychologie  les  methodes  ex- 
perimentales  et  inductives  qui  ont  araene  le  merveilleux  de- 
veloppement  des  sciences  physiques.  La  mesure  mathe- 
matique  a  ete  appliquee  a  la  psychologie  dans  les  recherches , 
de  psycho-physique  et  de  psychoinetrie.     Sous  Tinfluence  dc 
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methodes  nouvelles  ranatomie  et  la  physiologic  du  systeme 

nerveux  se  sont  transformees.      Aucun  pays  n'a  fait  autant 

dans  cette  voie  de  la  psychologic  scientifique  que  les  Etats 

Unis  d'Amerique.  Grace  a  la  jeunesse  des  Universities  Ameri- 

caines,  a  la  souplesse  de  leurs  programmes,  a  la  richesse  de 

leurs  ressources,  les  nouvelles  etudes  psychologiques  ont  pu 

tres  vite  prendre  dans  Tenseignement  une  place  considerable 

et  les  laboratoires  de  psychologic  sont  aux  Etats  Unis  plus 

nombreux,  plus  beaux,  mieux  outilles  que  nulle  part  ailleurs. 

C'est  pourquoi  nulle  part  on  ne  comprendra  mieux  Timport- 

ance   de    quelques    recherches,    sinon    nouvelles    au    moins 

recentes,  qui  doivent  aujourd'hui  s'ajouter  a  la  psychologic 

telle  qu'elle  est  d'ordinaire  etudiee  dans  les  laboratoires,  non 

pour  la  contredire  le  moins  du  monde,  mais  pour  la  devclopper 

et  pour  etendre  plus  loin  sa  puissance. 

II  est  evident  que  Tetude  de  Tesprit  humain  pent  se  faire 
de  bien  des  manieres,  car  les  traces  de  Tintelligence  se 
retrouvent  dans  un  grand  nombre  de  faits  qui  tous  peuvent 
devenir  le  point  de  depart  d'interpretations  psychologiques. 
Demain  peut-etre  pour  arriver  a  la  connaissance  des  lois  de 
Tesprit  on  tirera  parti  plus  qu'on  ne  Ta  fait  jusqu'ici  de  I'etude 
des  langages,  de  Tetude  des  oeuvres  d'art,  de  Tetude  des 
peuples  sauvages  ou  des  civilisations  primitives,  comme  on 
commence  a  le  faire  pour  Tetude  des  instincts  et  de  Tintelli- 
gence  des  animaux.  Nous  devons  seulement  choisir  et  dis- 
tinguer  quels  sont  les  faits  dont  Tetude  semble  devoir,  etre  en 
ce  moment  particulierement  fructueuse  quelles  sont  les 
recherches  qu'il  est  avantageux  de  joindre  aujourd'hui  aux 
diverses  etudes  qui  se  poursuivent  dan  nos  laboratoires.  Si 
je  ne  me  trompe,  trois  categories  de  recherches  voisines  les 
unes  des  autres  presentent  en  ce  moment  une  importance 
particuliere  et  sont  arrivees  au  point  de  maturite  ou  elles 
peuvent  nous  etre  utiles.  Ce  sont  Tetudes  relatives  aux 
maladies  de  Tesprit,  celles  qui  portent  sur  les  traitements 
psychologiques,  et  celles  qui  se  proposent  Texamen  de  ces 
phenqmenes  qu'on  appelle  faute  de  mieux  des  phenomenes 
anormaux  ou  occultes.  II  nous  faut  examiner  Tinteret  que 
ces  recherches  presentent  pour  le  developpement  de  la 
psychologic. 
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IL 

Les  etudes  psychologiques  ne  sont  pas  tout  a  fait 
organisees  de  la  nieiiie  fa^on  dirigees  dans  k  nienie  sens  dans 
tous  les  pays  et  cela  nienie  est  fort  heureux  pour  leurs 
progres:  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  les  chercheurs  des  aiitres  pays 
sent  plus  disposes  a  separer  deux  ordres  d'etudes  que  les 
psycliologues  francais  s'efforcent  de  reunir.  Le  plus  sou  vent 
on  etudie  d*un  cote  la  psychologie  de  I'individu  normal  ou 
pretendu  tel  et  de  Tautre  on  s'occupe  des  maladies  mentales 
de  leur  analyse,  de  leur  classification,  II  me  senible  qu'en 
France  sous  Tinfluence  de  deux  de  mes  maitres  dont  je  suis 
heureux  de  rappeler  les  nonis,  MM.  Charcot  et  Ribot,  nous 
nous  sonimes  un  peu  davantage  efforces  d*eclairer  la 
psychiatric  par  la  psychologie  normal  et  de  regarder  les 
maladies  de  resprit  com  me  de  belles  experiences  naturelles» 
permettant  de  comprendre  quel  est  le  fonctionement  normal. 

Quelle  que  soit  I'importance  de  la  psychologie  de  labora- 
toire,  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  Texperience  proprement  dite 
est  fort  difficile  a  realiser  conrpletement  sur  I'esprit  humain. 
Une  des  opeerations  essentielle  de  la  methode  experimental 
consiste  a  changer  le  phenomene  que  Ton  considere  et  les 
conditions  de  ce  phenomene.  II  faut  pouvoir  faire  \  arier  le 
fait  considere,,  pouvoir  raugmenter,  le  diminuer  et  surtout 
pouvoir  le  supprimer  afin  de  decouvrir  sa  cause  dans  le  circon- 
stance  qui  \  arient  avec  lui  de  la  meme  maniere.  C'est  la  tout 
le  resume  de  la  methode  physiologique  et  la  raison  de  ses  suc- 
ces.  C'est  aussi,  par  example,  que  I'ablation  des  glandes 
thyroides,  la  section  des  pneumo-gastriques,  la  destruction 
de  certaines  circonvolutions  cerebrales  ont  permis  de 
decouvrir  la  fonction  thyroidienne,  la  regulation  des  batte- 
meats  cardiaques,  les  centres  moteurs  corticaux,  etc,  II  est 
impossible  d'appliquer  rigoureusement  cette  methode  a  la 
psychologie ;  nous  pouvons  pas  enlever  avec  precision  a  un 
individu  soit  le  memoire,  soit  la  tangage,  soit  Tadaptation  i 
volontaire.  Quand  meme  nous  le  pourrions  nous  ne  nous  ei^H 
reconnaissons  pas  le  droit.  II  y  a  la  tout  un  cote  et  le  plus^ 
important  de  la  methode  experimentale  qui  nous  echappe, 
11  en  resulte  une  consequence  assez  grave  dont  on  ne  se  renij 
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pas  toujours  bien  compte  dans  des  recherches  psychologiques. 
C'est  que  Ton  ne  peut  pas  comme  on  le  desire  simplifier 
Texperience :  on  se  trouve  toujours  en  presence  de  Tindividu 
complet  et  les  conditions  qui  determinent  un  phenomene  sunt 
toujours  infiniment  complexes,  elles  sont  difficiles  a  deter- 
miner et  impossible  a  eliminer. 

III. 

Sans  doute  la  maladie  reste  encore  extremement  complexe ; 
mais  elle  reduit  cependant  Tindividu,  elle  ramene  a  des  formes 
depensee  moins  parfaites  et  moins  varices.  J'ai  Timpression 
tres  nette  que  les  malades  du  meme  genre  se  ressemblent 
elonnement.  On  est  surpris  entendre- des  malades  apparten- 
ant  a  des  categories  sociales  tres  diflferentes,  a  des  milieux,  a 
des  pays  differents  employer  exactement  les  memes  expres- 
sions, se  rencontrer  dans  les  memes  metaphores,  quand  il 
sont  atteints  du  meme  trouble.  Deux  psychastheniques  ou 
deux  hysteriques  se  ressemblent  bien  plus  entre  que  deux 
individus  normaux  ayant  approximativement  le  meme 
caractere.  C'est  que  la  maladie  simplifie  I'etat  mental  en  le 
reduisant. 

De  temps  en  temps  cette  reduction  devient  particuliere- 
ment  interessante  pour  nous  quand  elle  supprime  d*une 
maniere  nette  certains  des  grands  faits  psychologiques  que 
noire  analyse  a  deja  distingues  et  que  nous  supposons  im- 
portants.  Nous  rencontrons  des  sujets  chex  qui  le  langage 
est  supprime,  ou  la  memoire,  ou  la  volonte,  chex  quelques 
uns  meme  la  lesion  est  encore  plus  delicate:  tel  langage  est 
supprime  et  non  tel  autre;  ils  ont  perdu  la  faculte  de  com- 
prendre  ce  qu'ils  lisent  et  ils  savent  encore  parler  eux  memes. 
On  en  voit  qui  ont  perdu  telle  ou  telle  categoric  de  souvenirs 
et  qui  ont  conserve  les  autres :  ils  ont  completement  oublie 
les  evenements  recents,  mais  ils  conservent  le  souvenir  des 
anciens,  ou  bien  conservent  le  souvenir  de  ce  qu'ils  ont  appris 
autrefois,  mais  ils  ne  savent  plus  acquerir  maintenant  aucun 
souvenir  nouveau,  ils  ont  perdu  Tacquisition  et  non  la  con- 
servation ou  la  reproduction  des  souvenirs.  II  en  est  ainsi 
pour  toutes  les  fonctions  mentales :  elles  sont  decomposees  et 
analysees  par  la  maladie  d'une  facon  plus  merveilleuse  que 
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nous  ne  pourrions  faire  par  aucune  dissection,  par  aucune 
mutilation.     II  est  facile  de  se  rendre  compte  que  ce  sont  la 
tout  justement  ces    decompositions,    ces    suppressions    de 
fonctions  que  reclamait  la  methode  experimentale  et  que 
nous  ne  pouvions  pas  realiser  nous  memes.      Sans  doute  la 
science  a  ete  arrete  un  instant  par  ce  scrupule  que  la  maladie 
deformait  et  metamorphosait  les  fonctions  vitales.     Mais  on 
sait  depuis  Claude  Bernard,  "  que  nous  ne  saurions  trouver 
aucune    difference    radicale    entre    les    phenomenes    physi- 
ologiques,     pathologiques     et     therapeutiques,      tous      ces 
phenomenes  derivent  de  lois  qui  etant  propres  a  la  matiere 
vivant  sont  identiques  dans  leur  essence  et  ne  varient  que  par 
les  conditions  diverse  laquelles  ces  phenomenes  se  manifest- 
ent."      De  nos  jours  la  physiology  elle  meme  tire  un  grand 
parti  de  ces  modifications  pathologiques  et  la  psychologic  qui 
n'a  pas  a  sa  disposition  les  memes  ressources  que  la    physi- 
ologic en  tire  un  benefice   plus   grand   encore.     En   fait   un 
grand  nombre  de  chapitres  de  la  psychologic  normale   ont 
commence  par  etrc  des  etudes  sur  les  maladies.     Que  Ton  se 
rappellc  les  ouvrages  sur  les  maladies  de  la  memoire,  sur  les 
maladies  de  la  personnalite,   et   de  la  volonte.     Un   grand 
nombre    des    notions    les    plus    interessant    qui    remplissent 
aujourd'hui  les  ouvrages  de  psychologic  ont  commence  a  etrc 
connues  a  propos  de  phenomenes  maladifs :  il  suffit  de  rapellcr 
les  notions  sur  Tetendue  limitec  de  la  conscience,   sur  les 
etats  subconscicnts,  les   notions  sur  la  complcxite  et  la  con- 
struction de  la  pcrsonnalite,  sur  les  combinaisons  des  images 
sensoricHcs  et  des  images  de  mouvcmcnts  dans  la  perception 
telle  qu  elle  a  etc  conniic  par  Tetude  des  cas  d'agnosie  et 
d'apraxie,  sur  les  degres   et  les  formes  different  de  la  volonte. 
Xous  devrions  sacrificer     les   deux   tiers   de   la   psychologic 
actuelle  si  nous  retirionsi  de  notre  esscignement  ce  qui  n'a 
etc  acquis  que  grace  a  re:N:amen  des  nevroses  et  des  psychoses. 
II  ne  taut   pas  oublier-  que  des  services  de  ce  genre  sont 
'"eciproques.   et  que  la  inedicinc  nervcuse  et  mentale  a  deja 
^ire  et  tirera  de  plus  en  pUis  des  benefices  considerables  de  son 
'"approchenient   avec  la  psycholoo^ie.      Quoique  beaucoup  de 
neurologists    en    aient    put    dire  ""ce   so^t   encore   les   terms 
P^vcholo^ique?    qui   sent   de   beaucoup    ^^^  ^^''^  ^^^'""^   P^^"" 
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exprimer  et  pour  poser  nettement  bien  des  problemes 
cliniques.  Les  medicins  pourraient  tirer  grand  avantage  des 
etudes  sur  la  perception  pour  interpreter  les  troubles  de  la 
sensibilite,  des  etudes  sur  la  volonte  et  sur  Temotion  pour 
comprendre  bien  des  nevroses.  Deja  aujourd'hui  Thysterie 
et  la  psychasthenie  avec  les  obsessions,  les  impulsions,  les 
phobies,  et  bientot  egalement,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  Tepilepsie 
seront  tout  a  fait  incomprehensible  sans  etudes  serieuses  de 
psychologic.  Dans  quelque  temps  sera-t'il  encore  permis  de 
parler  des  differents  delires  sans  comprendre  les  lois  de  la 
suggestion,  celles  des  modifications  du  champ  de  la  con- 
science, les  divers  degres  de  tension  de  la  volonte  et  de  Tat- 
tention  et  leurs  repercussions  sur  les  sentiments  et  sur  les 
idees  du  malade.  On  sera  surpris  de  voir  dans  peu  de  temps 
combien  la  psychiatric  tout  entiere  se  transformera  au  con- 
tact d'une  psychologic  plus  precise. 

IV. 

Les  maladies  nerveuses  et  mentales  nous  presentent 
encore  des  faits  dont  Tetude  est  particulierement  interessant, 
ce  sont  les  modifications  survenues  sous  I'influence  des  divers 
traitments  et  surtout  les  changements  qui  surviennent  au 
moment  de  la  guerison.  La  methode  scientifique  est  ap- 
pliquee  d'une  maniere  parfaite  quand  on  peut  examiner  le 
meme  fait  dans  deux  cas  ne  diflferent  Tun  de  I'autre  que  par 
la  modification  connue  d'une  seule  circonstance,  les  autres 
circonstances  etant  restees  exactement  identiques.  L'etude 
du  meme  individu,  tantot  pendant  la  perode  de  maladie. 
tantot  au  moment  de  la  guerison  se  rapproche  de  cet  ideal. 
Pendant  revolution  d'une  paralyse  hysterique  on  constate 
la  persistence  d'une  certaine  anesthesie,  puis  quand  la 
paralysie  a  disparu  on  constate  que,  Tindividu  etant  reste 
le  meme  a  tous  les  autres  points  de  vue,  Tanesthesie  pre- 
cedent* est  supprimee ;  n'a  t'on  pas  le  droit  de  dire  que  cette 
insensibilite  jouait  un  role  important  dans  le  syndrome?  Un 
grand  nombre  d'etudes  psychologique  ont  ete  faites  avec 
cette  methode:  non  seulement  on  a  etudie  ainsi  les  paralysies, 
les  insensibilities  et  leur  role  dans  toute  la  conscience,  mais 
aussi  Taction  d'une   idee   fixe,   d'un   souvenir   obsedant,   ou 
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d'uiie  aninesie,  Tetat  de  Tactivite  volontaire  pendant  ou  apre 
telle  ou  telle  attaque,  rattention,  remotivite  pendant  la  crisc    ' 
d'extase  ou  en  dehors  de  cette  crise,  etc.      Pour  appliquer  un 
pen  correctement  cette  methode,  il  faut  suivre  le  nieme  sujet 
pendant  un  temps  long  quelquefois,    niais    on    sera    le    pl\is_ 
souvent  tres  recompense  de  cette  longue  observation. 

Ici  la  reciprocite  des  ser\  ices  cntre  la  psychologie  et 
medicine  devient  encore  plus  frappante.      De  plus  en  plus  on 
sent  rimportance  que  prendent    dans   ia    therapeutique    d^ 
maladies  mentale  les  traitements  fondes  sur  la  connaissam 
des  lois  psychologiqoes.      Ce  n'est  pas,  a  nion  avis,  quMl  y  ait 
deja  lieu  de  se  montrer  tres  satisfait  de  !a  psychotherapie  telle 
que  nous  ponvons  la  pratiquer  aujourd'hui.      FUle  est  encore 
bien    rudinieotaire    et    nous    en    somnies    presque    toujours 
reduits  a  la  therapeutique  vague  de  rinfluence  morale.      Mais 
le  bon  accueil  fait  aujourd'hui  a  ces  methodes  permettra 
les  perfect ionner  et  de  leur  donner  un  caractere  plus  precis. 

Depuis  longtemps  les  premieres  observateurs  ont  eti 
disposes  a  croire  qu'a  des  niaux  qualifies  d'imaginaire  il  im- 
portait  d'opposer  des  remedes  de  meme  nature.  11  y  a  eii  de 
tout  temps  des  guerisoris  nierveilleuses  determinees  par  la 
foi  religieuse*  par  I'autorite  du  necromant  et  meme  par 
Tautorite  du  niedicin.  La  plupart  des  methodes  de  psycho- 
therapie que  Ton  preconise  aujourd'hui  ne  sont  guere  sorties 
de  cet  empiricisme  assex  grossier.  Sous  pretexte  de  moral- 
isation  et  de  reeducation  de  la  volonte  et  de  la  raison,  on 
repete  au  malade  qu1l  faut  savoir  se  laisser  vivre  sans  in- 
quietude, qn'il  faut  vouloir  etre  en  bonne  sante»  qu*i!  faut  per- 
sister  a  crpire  a  sa  force  alors  meme  qu'elle  faiblit,  qu'il  faut 
prendre  Fhabitude  de  negliger  ses  bobos  el  dialler  vaillam- 
ment  de  I'avant  sans  trop  se  preoccuper  de  ses  aises.  Tantoi 
on  s'efforce  par  la  discussion  raisonnee  de  chasser  les  idees 
erronees  tantot  on  s*adresse  aux  tendances  et  aux  desirs  en 
cherchant  a  les  provoquer  et  a  les  diriger. 

Ces  methodes  en  real  it  e  tres  anciennes  et  fort  bien  ap- 
pliquees  avant  la  medicine  moderne  ont  cependant  une 
grande  valeur  pratique,  cela  est  incontestable,  and  bien  des 
malades  leur  ont  du  une  guerison  suffisante.  Mais  i!  est  non 
moins  incontestable  qu'elles  echouent  tres  souvent  dans  des 
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cas  ou  cependant  le  trouble  semble  bien  avoir  un  point  de 
depart  moral;  c'est  sous  cette  forme  tres  primitive  elles  ont 
bien  des  defauts  dont  le  plus  grand  est  de  manquer  a  la  fois 
de  precision  et  de  generalite.  Elles  manquent  de  precision 
parceque  Ton  peut  les  appliquer  sans  distinction  a  toute 
espece  de  troubles.  Vous  pouvez  tenir  le  meme  discours  a 
un  epileptique,  a  un  melancholique,  a  un  hysterique,  a  un 
psychasthenique  tourmente  par  des  obsessions  et  des 
phobies:  il  n'est  meme  pas  necessaire  de  diagnostiquer  leur 
mal  pour  leur  precher  la  confiance  en  soi  et  la  resignation. 
D'autre  part  ce  qui  fait  le  charme  et  le  succes  de  ces  petits 
discours,  c'est  d'abord  le  talent  individuel  de  celui  qui  les 
prononce,  son  caractere  particulierement  seduisant,  c'est 
aussi  une  certaine  disposition  du  sujet  a  se  laisser  seduire  par 
les  qualities  de  son  directeur.  Tout  cela  est  tres  individuel, 
le  malade  qui  a  ete  soulage  par  un  medicin  ne  peut  pas 
s'adresser  a  un  autre,  quoiqu'il  applique  les  memes  methodes, 
il  se  peut  fort  bien  qu'il  n'en  sente  aucunement  Tinfluence. 
Le  medicin  qui  a  reussi  pres  d*un  malade  ne  peut  aucunement 
se  vanter  de  guerir  la  meme  affection  chez  un  autre,  il  se  peut 
qu'il  n'arrive  a  rien  du  tout.  Evidemment  nous  avons  le  de- 
voir de  recourir  a  ces  methodes  en  atendant  mieux,  mais  il  est 
juste  de  croire  que  ce  n'est  pas  la  le  terme  d'une  psycho- 
therapie  scientifique. 

II  y  a  quelques  annees  on  a  pu  esperer  que  Ton  arriverait 
a  plus  de  precision  dans  le  traitement  quand  on  a  commence 
a  utiliser  les  phenomenes  de  Thypnotisme ;  mais  Texagger- 
ation  a  ete  beaucoup  trop  grand  quand  on  a  pretendu  re- 
trouver  partout  le  phenomene  hysterique  de  Thypnotisme  et 
I'appliquer  a  tort  et  a  travers.  La  psychotherapie  ne  fera  de 
veritables  progres  que  lorsque  le  medicin  aura  compris  le 
mecanisme  psychologique  par  lequel  tel  trouble  determine 
aura  ete  produit,  quand  il  saura  d'une  maniere  precise  les  lois 
qui  reglent  Tapparition  et  la  disparition  de  tel  ou  tel  phen- 
omene psychologique.  Quand  on  saura  que  telle  perturba- 
tion du  mouvement  depend  de  telle  anesthesie,  que  telle  crise 
de  delire  depend  de  la  presence  subconsciente  d'un  souvenir 
que  Ton  croit  a  tort  disparu,  que  tel  vertige,  tel  delire  depend 
de  rinsuffisance  de  I'attention    et    de   telle    modification    des 
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senlimeiUs  ou  de  la  coenesthesie.  alors  tout  medicin  instruit 
poiirra  sans  avoif  des  talents  particuUers  d'apotre  agir  sur 
tout  malade  dont  Fetat  sera  bien  diagnostique.  I 

II  en  faut  pas  nous  faire  delusions,  nous  sommes  encore 
bien  loin  de  ce  point,  ce  n'est  que  par  une  analyse  plus  exact 
des  troubles  de  Tesprit,  par  Texamen  minutieux  des  diflfer- 
ences  que  presente  le  nieme  sujet  dans  Tetat  de  maladie  et 
dans  I'etat  de  saute*  en  un  mot  se  n'est  que  par  les  progres 
ires  serieux  de  la  psychologie  normal  et  pathologique  quej 
nous  pourrons  approcher  de  cet  art  de  soulager  les  souff- 
rances  de  Tesprit  ifue  nous  ue  faisons  qu'entrevoir. 

V. 

A  cote  de  ces  phenomenes  pathologiques  et,  a  mon  avis 
tres  pres  d'eux  se  trouvent  un  certain  nombre  de  faits 
bizarres,  mis  en  lumiere  par  Tobservatton  populaire,  grossis 
par  la  crainte  et  Fespoir,  siugulierenient  exageres  es  dena- 
tures par  la  superstition :  nous  les  appelons  faute  de  mieux  desfl 
phenomenes  occultes  pour  bien  faire  comprehendre  que  nous^ 
ne  savon  pas  encore  bien  de  quoi  il  s'agit.  Des  la  plus  haute 
antiquite  on  trouve  dans  loutes  les  anciennes  litteratures 
Hindoues.  Egypticnnes,  Grecques,  Arabes,  Romaines  des 
indications  plus  or  moins  vague  sur  des  phenomenes  de  ce 
genre  que  Ton  rattachait  a  Taction  de  puissances  mys-i 
terieuses. 

Ce    n'est    que    depuis    un    siecle    tout    an    plus    que    des- 
phenomenes  de  ce  genre  ont  ete  note  avec  soin  et  classes  avec 
quelque  precision.     Tout  recemment  encore  M,  Ch.  Richet,* 
professeur  de  physiologie  a  la  faculte  de  medicine  de  Paris. 
dans  une  serie  d'etudes   reniarquable  auxelles   nous  ferons 
plus  d'un  emprunt,   montrait   Finteret  qu*il   attachait  a  ces 
etudes  en  donnant  une  classification  de  ces  phenomenes  con 
troverses  Dans  un  premier  groupe  on  peut  placer  des  fait: 
qui  semblent  surtout    appartenir   a    la    categorie    des    phe 
nomenes  physiques  bienque  tout  a  fait  en  dehors  au  moins 
en  apparence  des  lois  connues  du  monde  physique:  ce  seron 
par  example  ces  bruits  que  Ton  appelle  des  raps,  ces  vibra- 
tions qui  semblent  determinees  sans  cause  connues  dans  des~ 
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objets  materiel,  ou  bien  ce  seront  ces  transports  ou  ces  met- 
morphoses  d'objets  materiels  eux  memes.  Dans  un  autre 
groupe,  on  place  les  phenomenes  qui  semblent  en  apparence 
rester  davantage  des  phenomenes  psychologiques :  ce  seront 
par  example  les  faits  que  Ton  designe  sous  le  nom  de  tele- 
pathie  dan  lequels  des  sensations,  des  pensees,  semblent 
transmjs  d'un  esprit  human  a  un  autre,  sans  Tintermediaire 
des  mouvements  ni  organes  des  sense  connus,  la  lucidite, 
phenomene  de  meme  genre  dans  lequel  la  pensee  humaine 
semble  entrer  en  possession  de  certaines  connaissances  sans 
utiliser  moyens  usuel  par  lequels  nous  les  acquerons 
d'ordinaire,  des  presentiments  divers  dans  lesquels  la  pensee 
humaine  semble  aflfranchie  des  lois  du  temps  comme 
precedemment  elle  s'aflfranchissait  des  lois  de  Tespace.  Ces 
faits  ont  ete  decrits  sous  bien  des  noms,  magnetisme  animal, 
biomagnetisme,  agent  telepathique,  force  non  definies,  force 
ecteneique,  force  psychique,  ils  sont  decrits  et  interpretes  de 
bien  manieres  et  ils  restent  pour  nous  bien  mal  compris:  la 
plupart  des  esprits  serieux  resent  bien  embarrasses  a  leur 
propos  et  ne  savent  meme  pas  quelle  attitude  ils  doivent 
adopter  quand  on  souleve  ces  questions.  Jusqu'a  present  en 
effet,  quand  il  s'agit  d'exprimer  une  opinion  sur  la  lucidite  ou 
sur  le  mouvement  des  objets  a  distance,  on  ne  trouve  que 
deux  opinions  egalement  exagerees  et  absurdes,  c'est  Taffirm- 
ation  enthousiaste,  la  foi  aveugle  ou  la  negation  aussi 
ignorante  que  meprisante,  et  il  est  facile  se  voir  que  ces  deux 
opinions  sont  aussi  insoutenable  Tune  que  Tautre. 

Quelle  que  soit  la  justice  et  meme  Tindulgence  que  Ton 
veuille  accorder  aux  ecrivains  qui  dans  les  revues  speciales 
decrivent  ces  phenomene  occultes  il  est  impossible  de  ne  pas 
etre  choque  par  la  maniere  absurde  dont  ils  presentent  leurs 
etudes.  Tons  les  ans  paraissent  sur  ces  questions  des 
centaines  de  volumes  et  des  milliers  d'articles  ecrits  par  des 
hommes  de  tres  bonne  foi  dont  les  opinions  meriteraient 
evidemment  d'etre  examinees  avec  serieux.  Mais  vraiment  on 
sarrete  vien  vite  degoute  d'une  parielle  lecture:  ces  auteurs 
affirment  les  choses  les  plus  invraisemblables  sans  se  donner 
la  moindre  peine  pour  justifier  leurs  croyances.  Leurs 
etudes   ne   sont  qu'un   melange   confus   d'enthousiasme,   de 
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poesies,  de  prieres  et  de  grossieretes  a  Fadresse  de  tous  ceux 
qui  ne  les  croient  pas  immediatement  sur  parole:  kur  manque 
absolu  de  methode,  leur  meconnaissance  absolu  des  regies 
d*iine  observation,  je  ne  dirai  pas  scientifique,  mais  meme  un 
peu  raisonnable  out  fini  par  lasser  completement  les  hommes 
de  science  et  on  s'est  completement  desinteresse  de  leurs 
observations. 

Aussi  en  face  des  croyants  enthousiastes  les  phenomenes 
occultes  recent  rent  des  sceptiques  indifferent  s.  Les  phys- 
iciens,  les  physiologistes»  les  psychologues  trouvent  tout  a 
fait  indigne  de  leur  science  de  s*occuper  d*un  maniere  quel- 
coiique  d'un  phenoniene  de  transmission  de  pensee.  lis 
ignorent  on  tournent  en  derision  tous  les  travaux  precedents. 
Cette  attitude  ne  vaut  pas  mieux  que  la  precedente :  en 
presence  de  phenomenes  ou  si  Ton  prefere  d'apparences 
extremement  important  et  qui,  si  elles  nous  anienaient  a  la 
connaissance  de  phenomenes  nouveaux,  seraient  capable  de 
transformer  not  re,  conception  du  monde,  un  refus  d'examen 
et  un  denigrement  systematiqtie  sont  aussi  puerils  que  la  foi 
sans  critique  et  renthousiasme  aveugle  des  occultes.  Aucun 
des  raisons  qui  ont  ete  alleguees  pour  expliquer  ce  refus 
d'examen  ne  peut  etre  consideree  comme  serieuse  et  ne 
soutient  la  discussion. 

Faut'il  repousser  Tetude  de  ces  faits  parceque  quelques 
personnes  les  appellent  occultes  et  trouvent  que  leur  etude  se 
rapproche  du  mysticisme?  II  ny  a  pas  de  terme  plus  vague 
et  plus  changeant  que  ces  mots  occultes  et  mystique.  Tout 
phenomena  est  occulte  pour  ceux  qui  le  connaissent  impar- 
faitement:  I'eclair  et  le  tonnerre  etaient  des  phenomenes 
occultes  pour  les  sauvages,  Fetude  des  proprietes  des  metaux 
etait  une  etude  mystique  pour  les  alchimistes  du  moyen  age. 
En  cessant  d*etre  occulte  ces  phenomenes  cesseront  d'etre 
arbitraires,  c*est  la  un  postulat  de  la  science  et  ils  rentreront 
dans  le  cadre  determinisme  generale  sans  que  leur  etude  ait 
rien  modifie  des  principes  generaux  de  notre  science. 

Faut  il  repousser  Tetude  de  ces  faits  parceque  aux  yeux  de 
quelques  personnes  il  paraissent  actuellement  impossible. 
En  dehors  des  mathematiques  pures  y  a  t-il  quelque  chose 
d*impossible?      Nous  savons  tres  bien    que    les    faits    de    la 
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science  actuelle  n*ont  pas  une  verite  absolue  et  qu1ls  de- 
pendent toujours  de  certaines  conditions.  L*oxygene  et 
rhydrogene  que  nous  connaissons  se  combinent  sous  nous 
yeux  dans  certaines  conditions,  nais  nous  savons  tres  bien 
que  si  nous  supprimons  ces  conditions  la  combinaison  n*aura 
pas  lieu.  *'  II  etait  admis,  disait  M.  Ch.  Richet,*  que  des 
corps  qui  ne  sont  le  siege  d'aucune  transformation  chimique, 
que  ne  perdent  apparemment  aucune  quant ite  de  leur  poids, 
nc  produisent  pas  de  chaleur/'  Cela  semblait  une  lois  univer- 
sellee*  absolue  et  positive,  une  des  bases  immuable  de  la 
physique  generale.  Eh  bien  la  decouverte  du  Radium  a 
detruit  cette  pretendue  universalite  du  fait,  puisque  le  radium 
sans  aucun  changement  chimique  appreciable  produit  perpet- 
uellement  des  quantities  considerable  de  chaleur.  '*  La 
science  physique  n*est  pas  bouleversee  par  cette  decouverte, 
elle  conclut  seulement  que  certaines  conditions  encore  incon- 
nues  qui  determinient  dans  les  autres  corps  la  perte  de  poids 
ne  sont  pas  donnees  dans  le  cas  du  radium/* 

Va  t'on  repondre  que  les  conditions  de  ces  phenomenes 

dits  occultes  sont  trop  compliquees  pour  etre  jamais  realisees. 

Qu'en    savons    nous?      La    plupart    des    choses    qui    sont 

aujourd'hui  parfaitement  realisees  ont  ete  declarees  autrefois 

impossible  et  irrealisables,  les  chernins  de  fer,  les  telegraphes, 

les  telephones*  les  aerostats.      Qui  done,  il  y  a  seulement 

vingt   ans   aurait    admis   que   Ton   pourrait    un    jour  photo- 

graphier  une  fracture  du  femur  au  travers  des  chairs  de  la 

cuisse  chex  un  homme  vivant?     Toutes  ces  critiques  au  fond 

reviennent  toujours  a  cette  idee  singulierement  banale:  *  cela 

est  impossible  parceque  je  ne  Tai  jamais  vu.     C*est  avec  cela 

que  Ton  a  toujours  essaye  d*arreter  toutes  les  decouvertes. 

Ce  qui  caracterises  tout  justement  la  science  c'est  de  faire 

voir  ce  qui  n'avait  pas  encore    ete    vu.       *'  La    science    est 

1  clargissement  de  sensation,"  disait  Duclaux,  "  toutes  leS  fois 

qu*eHe  fait  un  progres  elle  ramene  au  niveau  de  nos  organes 

incomplets   quelque    chose    qui   existait    en    dehors    de   ces 

organes  et  que  jusqu'a  ce  moment  nous  n'avions  pas  apercu. 

Comment  comprendre  des  lors  que  le  savant  qui  assiste  tous 

les  jours  a  des  eclosions  pareilles  n'incline  pas  naturellement 

•  Ck  Ricbet,  Annah  of  Psychical  Science,  January,  1905.  p.  8. 
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a  croire  qu'en  qu'il  ne  voit  pas,  que  le  moiide  n'est  pas  limite; 
aux  forces  cjui  agissent  sur  dehors  de  ce  qu*il  voit,  il  y  a  une  I 
infinile  de  clioses  nos  sens  qu'il  en  contient  probablement  desj 
milliers  d^autres." 

Nous  ne  pouvoiis  mieux  faire  pour  resunier  ces  discus-^ 
sions  que  de  rappeller  la  conclusion  du  travail  de  M.  Cli, 
Richet :  **  Instead  of  seeming  to  ignore  Spiritism,  scientists 
should  study  it.  Physicians,  chemists,  physiologists,  philos- 
ophers, ought  to  take  the  trouble  to  know  and  understand 
the  facts  affirmed  by  Spiritists.  A  long  and  diligent  study  of 
tlie  subject  is  necessary.  It  will  certainly  be  fruitful:  for 
however  absurd  the  theories  may  be,  they  do  not  alter  the 
facts.  And  if  there  are  many  errors  and  illusions  in  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Spiritists,  there  are  probably,  nay  certainly, 
many  truths  which  for  us  are  still  enveloped  in  mystery. 
These  truths,  when  they  are  better  understood,  will  pro- 
foundly modify  the  puny  notions  we  at  present  entertain 
concerning  man  and  the  universe/*  *  fl 

J^ajouterai  seulement  que  les  faits  qui  font  Tobjet  de  ces™ 
querelles  deviendront  peut-etre  un  jour  Tobjet  d^etudes  phys- 
iques, mais  que  pour  le  moment  ils  doivent  d'abord  etre  avant 
tout  robjet  d^etudes  psychologiques.    Jusq*a  present,  en  cfifct. 
lis  ne  se  presentent    pas    com  me    des    faits    purement   mate- 
riels,  niais  ils  dependent  toujours  de  la  presence  d'individus 
Piumain  et  de  la  pensee  de  ces  individus.     ileme  les  phenom- 
enes  en  apparence  purement  physiques  ou  donnes  conrme  tels 
cornme  des  raps  ou  des  materialisations  exigent  toujours  la 
presence  dun  medium.     L'etude  de  ces  faits  doit  toujours 
conimencer  par  analyse  de  ce  personnage,  analyse  qui  doit 
mettre  en  evidetice  ses  supercheries.  ess  erreurs  involuntaire, 
les^  modifications  de  son  etat  nerveux  et  de  son  etat  mental 
c|iii   accompagnent  les  phenomenes.      Cette  etude  psvcholo- 
grique  est  loin  d^etre  inutile  quand  meme  elle  n^aboutirait  pafl 
a  mettre  en  evidence  !e  phenomene  conteste      C^est  en  etudi-" 
ant    des  fans  de  pretendu  suggestion   mentale  que  j^ai  ete 
arnene  a  1  etude  des  phenomenes  psvchologique  subconscients 

TJZ.  1?T.^  '""'  '*''^''  ^^"   ^"'^he  moisson  de  connais- 
sances  psychologiques  en  cherchant  a  demeler  Fetat  d>spri^ 
*  Ch.  Richet,  Annais  of  Psychical  Science.  January.  ,905,  p.  46. 
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d'un  medium  et  meme  Tetat  d'esprit  singulier  des  croyants 
qui  assistant  sans  critique  a  des  seances  de  ce  genre. 

J'ajouterai  encore  que  les  premieres  etudes  sur  ces  phe- 
nomenes  appartiennent  a  la  psychologic  pathologique :  Les 
individus  qui  jouent  le  role  de  medium  sont  plus  que  des  anor- 
maux;  ces  sont  le  plus  souvent  de  veritable  malades.  Pour 
les  comprendre,  il  est  necessaire  d'etre  habitue  a  leurs  allures, 
a  leurs  illusions  habituelles,  a  la  marche  que  suivent  chez  eux 
les  phenomenes  psychologiques.  Une  seule  fois  il  m'a  ete 
donne  de  pouvoir  etudier  completement  un  cas  du  phenom- 
ene  que  Ton  designe  sous  le  nom  de  phenomene  des  apports 
et  j'ai  pu  montret  le  role  que  jouaient  dans  ce  phenomene  les 
actes  subconscients  et  les  somnambulismes  spontanes.  Plus 
tard  on  pourra  montrer  que  les  mediums  proprement  dits  se 
distinguent  de  ce  que  nous  connaissons  comme  des  cas  de 
nevroses,  cela  est  possible,  mais  pour  le  moment  il  se  rap- 
prochent  de  ces  malades  a  un  tel  point  qu'il  faut  commencer 
par  les  examiner  au  moyen  des  memes  methodes.  C'est  a  la 
psychologic  pathologique  qu'incombe  aujourd'hui  le  devoir 
delaircir  le  probleme  troublant  souleve  par  la  description  des 
phenomenes  occultcs.  Qu'clle  se  tiennc  egalemcnt  eloignee 
de  la  credulite  puerile  et  de  Tincredulite  avcuglc,  qu'elle  ne 
s'aFrete  pas  devant  Taudace  des  hypotheses,  mais  qu'ellc  se 
montre  d'autant  plus  severe  dans  la  verifications  des  faits 
qu  ils  seront  plus  nouveaux  et  qu'ils  auront  des  consequences 
plus  graves,  et  cllc  trouvera  dans  Tetudc  de  ces  faits  de  sin- 
guliercs  ressourccs  pour  expliqucr  et  pour  traiter  les  desor- 
dres  de  Tesprit  humaine. 

VI. 

De  telles  etudes  psychologiques  portant  sur  les  diverses 
modifications  de  Tesprit  que  nous  presentent  les  maladies 
mcntailes,  sur  les  divers  traitements  de  la  psychiatric,  sur  les 
experiences  singuliercs  dont  les  phenomenes  anormaux  ou 
occultcs  sont  Toccasion  sont  aujourd'hui  plus  repanducs  qu'on 
nc  le  croit.  II  y  a  eu  sur  ce  point  de  grands  progres  depuis 
une  vingtainc  d'annees.  De  telles  recherches  sont  moins 
meprisees  et  Ton  n'est  plus  accuse  d'alicnation  mentale  pour 
etudier  I'hypnotismc  ou  meme  le  suggestion  mentale.     Nous 
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devons  en  etre  reconnaisants  aux  honimes  eminents  qui  r 
ont  fraye  le  chemin  et  qui  ont  eu  le  courage,  par  amour  pour 
la  verite,  d'affronte  le  discredit  attache  autrefois  a  toutes  ces 
etudes.  II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  non  plus  que  ce  champ  a  deja 
ete  moissonne  avec  quelque  succes  et  a  deja  fourni  a  la  sci- 
ence des  fruits  precieux.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  on  peut  facile- 
ment  remarquer  qu^il  y  a  encore  beaucoup  a  faire  et  que  de 
telles  etude  psychologiques  ri*ont  pas  encore  tout  a  fait  meme 
en  Amerique  la  place  que  nous  pouvons  ambitionner  pour 
elles. 

Ces  etudes  sont  non  seulement  faibles,  isolees  insuffisani- 
ment  dotees,  mais  encore  disseminees  de  divers  cotes,  sans 
lien  entre  elles.  La  psychologie  se  largement  developee  dans 
vos  ecoles  ne  tient  guere  compte  des  phenomenes  patholo- 
giques  ou  anormaux.  Dans  les  laboratories  des  sciences 
naturelles  et  de  la  psychologie  on  ne  negliger  pas  d'etudier 
les  fonctions  de  Ten  corce  cerebrale,  mais  on  n'aborde  qu'in- 
cidemment  les  fails  dont  nous  parlous.  Dans  les  Ecoles  de 
medicine  et  dans  les  hopitaux  on  commence  a  reconnaitre 
aujourd'hue  que  la  psychologie  doit  avoir  une  place  a  propos 
des  nevroses  et  des  alienations,  mais  on  ne  pen  contester  que 
sauf  dans  un  petit  nombre  de  services,  ces  recherches  ne 
soient  considerees  com  me  tout  a  fait  accessoires.  En  eon- 
statant  cette  situation  nous  sommes  amenes  a  rever  qu*au 
lieu  d'occuper  ainsi  une  place  secondaire  la  psychologie  dont 
nous  parlous  devienne  dans  une  institution  particuliere  Tobjet 
principal  le  centre  autour  duquel  convergent  toutes  les  autres 
etudes  philosophiques,  physiologiques  ou  medicates,  Une 
institution  de  ce  genre,  bien  loin  de  faire  double  emploi  avec 
ces  enseignements  accessoires  que  Ton  trouve  dans  les  di- 
verses  facultes,  les  completerait.  les  coordonnerait  et  leur 
donnerait  certainenient  plus  d'unite  et  plus  d'importance.  II 
me  senible  que  ce  serait  meme  agir  puissomment  sur  ropinion 
publique  que  de  montrer  une  fois  les  etudes  sur  rhomme 
moral  mises  au  premier  place  et  que  cela  pourrait  donner  une 
impulsion  feconde  a  toutes  ces  recherches  morales,  physiol- 
ogique  et  cliniques  qui  se  proposent  toujours  en  somme  le 
meme  but,  la  connaissances  de  Thomme  tout  entier.  Get 
institut  commencerait  une  tentative  hardie  qui  consisterait  a 
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mettre  au  premier  plan  Tetude  de  la  pensee  humaine  dans 
toutes  ses  manifestations  aussi  bien  physiques  que  morales, 
dans  toutes  ses  formes  elementaires  ou  supeerieures,  nor- 
males  on  pathologiques. 

VII. 

Une  oeuvre  de  ce  genre  a  si  bien  sa  place  marquee  au- 
jourd*hui,  son  utilite  est  si  bien  sentie  par  tous  les  bons  esprits 
que  dans  plu'sieurs  pays  deja  il  y  a  eu  des  tentatives  interes- 
santes  pour  la  realiser.  Au  premier  rang  des  societes  qui  ont 
essaye  d'organiser  quelque  chose  de  semblable,  il  faut  placer 
la  belle  Societe  Anglaise  "  for  psychical  research,"  qui  a  je 
crois  une  branche  important  en  Amerique.  Sous  I'influence 
des  Gurney,  des  Myers,  des  Sidgwick  et  tant  d'autres  cette 
societe  a  fait  enormement  pour  repandre  le  gout  des  re- 
cherches  psychologiques  et  pour  amener  peu  a  Tetude  de^ 
phenomenes  psychiques  dans  le  cadre  des  sciences  regulieres 
et  precises.  L'institut  psychologique  general  que  nous  avons 
essaye  de  fonder  en  France  en  1900  se  proposait  un  but  ana- 
logue, peut-etre  meme  un  peu  plus  large,  car  il  faisait  une 
plus  grande  part  a  Tetude  des  phenomenes  pathologiques. 
De  telles  tentatives  ont  eu  plus  ou  moins  de  succes  elles  peu- 
vent  se  developper  encore  et  rendre  encore  des  services. 

Mais  il  est  evident  que  la  creation  de  telles  oeuvres  de- 
mande  des  ressources  considerables  et  qu'elle  est  extreme- 
ment  difficile.  Aussi  ne  pent  on  pas  etre  surpris  de  voir  cette 
tentative  recommencer  de  diflferents  cotes  et  des  oeuvres 
nouvelles  se  creer  pour  completer  les  premieres.  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Scientific  Research,  dont  vous  m'avez  ei^voye 
le  plan  se  rapproche  evidemment  des  oeuvres  precedentes  et 
cherche  a  marcher  dans  la  meme  voie.  Ce  n'est  pas  du  tout 
que  vous  vouliez  faire  concurrence  a  des  institutions  plus 
anciennes,  c'est  que  vous  cherchez  a  leur  adjoindre  une  Insti- 
tution Americaine  qui  collabore  avec  elles,  qui  donne  plus  de 
publicite  a  leurs  recherches  et  qui  puisse  meme  les  aider  dans 
leurs  efforts.  Vods  nous  avez  montre  tant  de  merveilles  dans 
les  Universites  des  Etats  Unis,  vous  nous  avez  si  souvent  fait 
voir  ce  que  pent  faire  la  generosite  intelligente  d'un  puissant 
donateur  que  nous  atendons  beaucoup  d'une  oeuvre  sembla- 
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ble  enterprise  par  vous  et  que  nous  considererions  son  succes 
comnie  un  grand  bonheur  pour  toutes  les  institutions  sem- 
l)lable  quelle  saura  soutenir  et  encourager.  ^ 

Le  plan  de  T American  Institute  est  bien  iudiqnee  dans  la^ 
charte  que  vous  avez  obtenu  de  Tadministration  de  New  York 
et  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  m'envoyer.  II  est  bi^n  fait  pour 
me  toucher,  car  il  est  facile  de  voir  quji  repond  a  tous  mes 
reves  sur  Forganisation  d'un  Institut  Psychologique.  Je 
viens  de  vous  indiquer  les  clivers  genres  d*etudes  que  je  crois 
aujourd'hui  desirable  pour  developper  d'une  maniere  com- 
plete nos  connaissances  sur  I'esprit  humain.  Les  divers  arti- 
cles de  votre  charte,  les  articles  de  votre  program  semblent 
repondre  nierveilleusement  a  toutes  mes  demandes. 

Je  viens  de  vous  dire,  en  effet,  que  I'etude  des  maladies 
nientales  nous  fournit  aujourdliui  les  experiences  psycholo-'^ 
giques  les  plus  inteessantes.     Vous  vous  proposez  justement 
d'etudier  tous  les  faits  de   la  psychologic  pathologique,  les 
hallucinations,  les  illusions,  les  troubles  de  la  personnalite,  lesfl 
intoxications  et  en  particular  ralcoolisme,  toutes  les  modifica- 
tions de  la  conscience  cjui  se  rencontrent  dans  les  etats  neu- 
rastheniques  et  psychastheniqiies  avant  d'arriver  a  raliena-<™ 
tion  proprement  dite.     Je   viens  d'losister  sur  rimportance 
ties  traitements  des  maladies  de  Tesprit :  la  modification  de 
ces  troubles  mentaux,  leur  guerison  sous  di verses  influences 
physiques  on  morales  n'est  pas  seulement  un  bienfait  pour  le 
malade,  c'est  un  enseignement  des  plus  precieux  pour  le  med- 
icin  psychologiquc.     Or  vous  m*ecrivez  justenient  que  votre 
desir  est  de  pouvoir  organiser  un  jour  un  hopital  du  type  de 
la  Salpetriere  dans  le  (juel  on  s'occupera  du  traitement  phil-^ 
anthropique  des  maladies  de  Tesprit,  anssi  bien  que  de  leuc 
etude  scientifiqne.     Ouelle  que  soit  la  belle  organisation  des 
asiles  en  Anieri(iue,  il  jst  too  jours  utile  d'en  creer  un  de  plus, 
surtout  quand  il  s'agit  d'y  apphquer  des  traitements  qui  n€ 
sent  pas  encore  assez  repandus,     Je  vous  sigoalerai  surtout ' 
une  categorie  de  malades   actuellenient  fort  malheureux  et  ^ 
pour  lesquels  votre  oeuvre  constitutera  une  reel  bienfait:  ci 
sonl  tous  ces  malheureux  nevropathes  qui  vivent  sur  les  fron-' 
tieres  de  Talienation  mentale  sans  y  etre  encores  entres  tout 
a  fait.     lis  soufTrent  cruellement  de  toutes  sortes  de  desordrea 
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physiques  et  nioraux,  ils  sont  tout  a  fait  incapable  de  gsigner 
leur  vie  ni  meine  de  s'adapter  a  rorganisation  de  la  societe  et 
cependant,  il  leur  est  bien  difficile  de  trouver  un  asile  ou  Ton 
consente  a  recueillir  ieur  niisere,  a  les  aider  a  se  retablir.  Ils 
a  ont  pas  de  fievre  ni  de  maladie  organique  qui  justtfie  leur 
admission  dans  les  hopitaux  ordinaire,  ils  n'ont  pas  d'aliena- 
lion  proprement  dite  qui  leur  ouvre  la  porte  des  asiles 
d*alienes.  S*ils  etaient  riches  ils  trouveraient  uiie  place  dans 
cesestablissements  hydrotherapiques  qui  sont  tout  justement 
construits  pour  cette  rategories  des  malades,  Mais  on  sait 
combien  ces  niaisons  sont  inabordable  pour  ces  la  plupart  de 
ces  pauvres  gens,  Et  cependant  combien  il  serait  important 
de  traiter  tous  ces  debiles,  tous  ces  intoxiques,  tons  ces  hys- 
leriques,  tous  ces  psychastheniques,  si*nombreux  dans  les 
^andes  villes.  Leurs  impulsions,  leurs  atiaques,  leur  delires 
subit  sont  un  danger  permanent  pour  la  cite,  revolution  de 
leur  maladie  qu'on  ne  traite  guere  en  fera  quelque  jour  des 
alienes  proprement  dits  qui  seront  a  la  charge  de  Tetat,  tan- 
disque  un  pen  de  repos.  des  soins  intelligents  au  debut  de  leur 
mal,  non  seulement  supprimeraient  leurs  souffrances  mais 
conseveraient  au  pays  des  intelligences  souvent  fort  actives. 
Cc  sont  ces  malades  h\  au  debut  de  Falienation  qui  sont  les 
plus  interessants  pour  la  science  psychologique,  ce  sont  ceux 
qull  serait  le  plus  interessant  a  tous  les  points  de  vue  de 
soigner  et  de  guerir.  Votre  oeuvre  pourra  etre  aussi  belle  au 
point  de  vue  philanthroptque  qu*au  point  de  vne  scientifique. 
Ea  troisieme  lieu  je  viens  de  reconnaitre  avec  vous  Tim- 
portance  qu*il  y  aurait  poor  la  psychologic  et  pour  toute  sci- 
ences a  tirer  au  clair  les  affirmations  sans  cesse  repetees  sur 
les  phenomenes  dits  occultes  et  a  tirer  de  toutes  ces  legendes 
le  faits  historiques  qu'elles  dissimulent.  Le  paragraphe  (d) 
de  votre  charte  repond  tres  bien  a  cette  demande  :  **  To  con- 
duct, endow  and  assist  investigation  of  all  alleged  super- 
normal phenomena  by  whatever  name  they  may  pass,  such 
as  alleged  telepathy,  alleged  apparitions  of  the  dead,  medium- 
istic  phenomena,  all  alleged  clairvoyance,  and  all  facts  claim- 
ing to  represent  supernormal  acquisitions  of  knowledge  or 
the  supernormal  production  of  physical  effects."  Et  dans 
votre  lettre  vous  ajoutez :     '*  I  should  see  that  cases  were 
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studied  in  the  interests  of  psycholo^  as  well  as  physiology 
and  the  records  pubUshed  in  detail,  so  that  men  all  over  the 
world  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  results.  I  should  see  fl 
that  committees  be  appointed  in  all  the  large  cities  in  this  ^ 
country  and  that  their  carefully  studied  cases  should  find 
records  and  publications.  .  ,  ,  In  psychic  research  I 
should  see  that  an  American  Society  was  organized  and 
wherever  properly  qualified  men  could  do  work  in  it.  I  should 
see  that  they  did  not  lack  means  to  investigate,  but  I  should 
devolve  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  publishing  their  own 
work  or  have  the  Society  accept  it,  I  do  not  intend  that  the 
Institute  wdiich  I  have  incorporated  shall  accept  any  public 
or  official  responsibilities  for  work  of  that  kind.  I  should  be 
very  cautious  about  leven  aiding  it."  En  iin  mot  votre  pro- 
fession de  foi  prudente  et  hardie  tout  ensemble  indique  la 
ferme  resolution  de  donner  a  Tetude  de  ces  phenomenes  toute 
la  rigeur  scientifique  qui  est  aujourd'hui  indispensable. 

Votre  projet.  cher  Monsieur  Hyslop,  est  done  fort  beau; 
mais  permettez  moi  de  vours  dire  que  je  ne  puis  -pas  encore 
vous  feliciter  beaucoup  de  T  a  voir  concu.  Toutes  ces  idees 
etaient  dans  I'air,  com  me  on  dit,  beaucoup  de  bons  esprits  les 
ont  deja  concues  et  ont  essaye  d'organiser  des  institutions 
semblables  a  celle  que  vous  revez  a  votre  tour.  II  vous  reste 
a  accomplir  la  partie  de  beaucoup  la  plus  difficile  et  la  plus 
originate  de  Toeuvre,  II  vous  reste  a  realiser  votre  institute 
a  transformer  votre  plan  sur  le  papier  en  edifice  reel  en  pierre 
de  taille.  La  plupart  des  tentatives  similaires  apres  quelque 
succes  partiel  se  sont  toujours  arretees  a  mi-chemin  devant  la 
difficulte  qui  de  nos  jour  resume  toutes  les  autres,  devant  le 
besoin  d'argent.  II  faudrait  de  bien  grosses  sommes  pour 
realiser  tous  ces  rcves  et  les  pensees  ambitieuses  deviennent 
un  pen  ridicules  quand  on  ne  dispose  que  de  petits  budgets. 
Mais  apres  tout  est  ce  que  cet  obstacle  en  est  un  pour  vous? 
Est  ce  que  le  besoin  d'argent  existe  en  Amerique  quand  il , 
s'agit  d*une  oeuvre  scientifique  et  philanthropique?  Est  cej 
qu*il  n'y  a  pas  toujours  des  millions  de  dollars  pour  les  biblio-i 
theques,  les  universites,  les  institutions  qui  se  devouent  a 
quelque  belle  oeuvre.  Vous  me  ditez  que  nous  allez  vous  met- 
tre  on  campagne  pour  reunir  les  capitaux  necessaires:  je  nej 
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doute  pas  que  vous  ne  reussissiez  tres  vite.  Je  serai  heureux 
de  pouvoir  alors  vous  feliciter  completement,  car  vous  aurez 
transformee  en  une  belle  et  vivante  realite  une  institution  que 
nous  revions  depuis  longtemps  et  vous  aurez  fait  faire  un 
grand  pas  a  la  science  la  plus  utile  de  toutes,  la  plus  riche  en 
promesse,  Ja  science  de  Tesprit  humain. 

Recevez,  cher  Monsieur  Hyslop,  avec  tous  mes  souhaits 
pour  TAmerican  Institute  for  scientific  research,  Tassurance 
de  mes  meilleurs  sentiments. 

DR.  PIERRE  JANET, 
Professeur  de  Psychologic  en 
College  de  France. 


LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  STONE. 


A  year  ago  I  received  a  little  pamphlet,  in  a  sort  of  casual 
way,  from  Mr.  William  L.  Stone,  son  of  Mr.  William  L. 
Stone,  who  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  intelligence  and 
who  had  written  this  pamphlet  to  a  physician  in  New  York 
City  on  some  experiences  which  he  classed  under  the  head  of 
Animal  Magnetism.  The  pamphlet  was  so  well  written  and 
there  had  been  so  much  care  in  the  establishment  of  the  facts, 
as  judged  by  the  standards  of  that  day,  that  I  thought  of  the 
plan  of  republishing  the  letter  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  The  primary 
object  in  giving  this  pamphlet  a  more  permanent  record  was 
to  give  an  illustration  of  the  negligence  of  science.  There  is 
of  course  the  secondary  interest  in  the  evidently  intelligent, 
tho  perhaps  less  critical  examination  than  the  present  would 
give  of  such  alleged  phenomena.  This  feature  of  the  report 
gives  the  account  an  historical  interest  and  I  would  not  be- 
speak for  it  anything  like  the  merits  of  a  scientific  proof  of 
the  supernormal  perception  apparently  indicated  by  the  inci- 
dents recorded.  It  would  require  very  many  such  cases  to 
establish  an  hypothesis  of  clairvoyance  or  other  supernormal 
knowledge.     But  even  tho  we   deprive   it  of   the   scientific 
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character  which  we  might  wish  it  had,  we  cannot  refus 
the  same  worth  which  all  pioneer  attempts  at  experiment- 
ation present.  Its  primary  importance  for  us,  as  we  cannot 
investigate  the  phenomena  at  first  hand,  is  its  lesson  to  the 
contented  dogmatism  of  scientific  men  who  are  forever 
passing  by  on  the  other  side  the  most  important  phenomena 
that  can  come  within  the  range  of  their  vision.  In  this 
respect  the  contents  of  the  little  pamphlet  will  speak  for 
themselves.  ■ 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  was  a  man  of  some  im- 
portance in  his  day.  The  style  of  the  booklet  shows  a  man 
of  high  intelligence  and  deliberative  habits,  and  as  a  mere 
literary  production,  free,  too,  from  all  flights  of  imagination, 
it  makes  excellent  reading.  The  scientific  man  would  not 
wish  more  conscientiousness  in  observation  and  recording, 
tho  today*  after  so  much  more  knowledge  of  the  psycho- 
logical complexity  of  such  questions,  he  might  wish  a  more 
definite  recognition  of  the  difficulties  in  securing  satisfactor)! 
evidence  for  supernormal  phenomena.  But  the  author  is  no' 
dogmatist.  He  has  no  explanation  to  advance  and  no  theory 
to  defend.  He  had  only  found,  as  he  himself  says,  after  a 
careful  investigation  that  he  had  come  to  "  a  dead  pause.* 
This  was  as  early  as  1837,  His  right  to  respect  for  his  state- 
ments is  indicated  by  the  following  account  of  him  in  the 
Suf^plement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Ninth  Edititm, 

Mr.  William  L.  Stone  was  born  in  1792.  **  At  the  age 
17  he  became  a  printer,  and  in  1813  he  was  editor  of  thi 
Herkimer  American,  on  which  Thurlow  Weed  worked  as 
journeyman.  He  subsequently  edited  papers  in  Hudsoi 
Albany,  and  Hartford,  besides  conducting  at  Hudson  a  H 
erary  periodical  entitled  the  Lounger,  and  at  Hartford,  in 
conjunction  with  J,  M.  Wainright  (afterward  bishop)  and 
Samuel  G.  Goodrich  (*  Peter  Parley  \),  The  Knights  of  the 
Round  Tabic.  From  182 1  till  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  editors  of  the  New  York  Contmerciol  Adzrrtiscr, 
employing  its  columns  to  advocate,  among  other  objects,  the 
cause  of  abolition  of  slaNery  and  that  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation.     Soon  after  the  Morgan  tragedy  he,  altlio  himself 
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freemason,  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  John  Quincy 
Adams  urging  the  abandonment  of  Freemasonry  because  it 
had  outlived  its  usefulness.  In  1841  he  was  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison  as  U.  S.  minister  to  the  Hague,  but  was  re- 
called the  same  year  by  President  Tyler.  He  was  chosen, 
in  1844,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City,  and  in  this  capacity  had  a  controversy  with  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools. 
His  influence  for  good  was  felt  in  the  city  in  many  directions. 
He  specially  interested  himself  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
criminals.  Mr.  Stone  died  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Aug.  15, 
1844.  He  was  a  prolific  author,  especially  in  the  department 
of  local  history.  Among  his  publications  were  Life  of  Maria 
Monk  (1836);  Letters  on  Aninial  Magnetispi  (1837);  Life  of 
Joseph  Brant  (2  vols.,  1838) ;  Border  Wars  of  the  American 
Rezvlution  (2  vols.,  1839);  Poetry  and  History  of  Wyoming 
(1841);  Life  of  Red  Jacket  (1835);  ^^^  Life  of  Uncas  and 
Miantonomoh  (1842)." 

This  career  intimates  that  we  may  not  be  dealing  with 
credulousness  in  reading  with  curiosity  a  careful  description 
of  some  phenomena  not  easily  explicable.  The  article  by 
Mr.  William  L.  Stone,  Jr.,  on  his  father  in  Appleton's 
Biographical  Cyclopaedia  will  satisfy  further  curiosity  in  regard 
lo  the  man's  intelligence  and  capacity  as  a  witness.  It  is 
much  the  same  as  the  article  cjuoted,  l)ut  is  a  little  more 
lengthy  history. 

A  special  reason  for  calling  attention  to  this  booklet  of 
Mr.  Stone  is  its  relation  to  the  movement  in  Spiritualism 
which  brought  that  subject  into  contempt.  The  pamphlet 
appeared  in  1837,  the  second  edition  in  1837,  and  the  Fox 
sisters  began  their  performances  in  1847  ^^id  1848.  Their 
career  and  confession,  connected  as  they  were  with  alleged 
physical  phenomena,  almost  put  an  end  to  all  intelligent 
interest  in  the  phenomena  for  which  psychic  research  invites 
investigation.  The  universal  disgust  with  the  Fox  sisters 
kept  away  attention  from  a  class  of  phenomena  which  should 
never  have  been  confused  with  those  that  excite  so  much 
scepticism.      Mr.  Stone's  letter  is  interesting  as  confining  its 
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narrative  entirely  to  a  class  of  psychological  phenomena 
wholly  unassociated  with  the  exceedingly  dubious  type  which 
still  continues  to  attract  interest  in  some  quarters.  If  the 
investigation  had  gone  along  these  lines  at  that  time  instead 
of  allowing  itself  to  be  shunted  off  into  physical  miracles,  the 
outcome  of  public  attention  might  have  been  very  different. 
Mr.  Stone^s  pamphlet  had  struck  the  right  key-note  and 
similar  phenomena  ought  to  have  been  discriminated  from 
those  which  so  soon  brought  the  whole  subject  into  dis- 
repute. It  is,  therefore,  an  important  contribution  to  an 
initial  history  of  the  phenomena  which  lost  attention  by  their 
proximity  to  a  movement  which  had  disgraced  science  and 
religion  alike.  It  shows  too  that  the  real  origin  of  scientific 
interest  in  the  subject  was  the  existence  of  psychological 
phenomena  of  a  residual  type,  and  not  a  set  of  vulgar 
physical  tricks  more  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
miraculous  than  with  natural  psychological  laws.  Mr. 
Stone's  letter  will  interest  all  who  wish  to  take  an  intelligent 
view  of  phenomena  that  never  seem  wholly  to  disappear  from 
human  experiences  and  which  also  escape  the  dissolving  in- 
fluence of  scepticism. 

JAMES  H.  HYSLOP. 


LETTER 


TO 


DOCTOR  A.  BRIGHAM, 

ON 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM; 

BEING 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  REMARKABLE  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN 

THE  AUTHOR  AND  MISS  LORAINA  BRACKETT 

WHILE  IN  A  STATE  OF  SOMNAMBULISM. 

BY  WILLIAM  L.  STONE. 


There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

Shakespeare. 


SECOND  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 


NEW-YORK: 

GEORGE    DEARBORN    &    CO. 

1837. 


[Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  year  1837,  by  George  Dearborn,  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 


SCATCHERD  AND  ADAMS, 

PRINTERS, 

No.  38  Grold  street. 


ANIMAL    MAGNETISM. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.   BRICHAM   TO   MR.   STONE. 

NEW  YORK,  September  i,  1837. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Understanding  that  you  have  recently  witnessed  many 
experiments,  and  even  performed  some  yourself,  illustrative 
of  the  powers  of  Animal  Magnetism,  and  have  become  a 
believer  in  this  new  art,  science,  or  imposture,  I  am  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  knowing  what  phenomena,  seen  by  your- 
self, have  served  to  convince  you. 

Animal  Magnetism  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
of  the  most  scientific  men  in  Europe,  some  of  whom  believe 
in  the  extraordinary  power  ascribed  to  it.  That  very  re- 
markable effects  may  result  from  extreme  sensibility,  or  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system,  I  can  readily  believe — we  see 
such  in  Catalepsy,  Somnambulism,  &c.  We  read  of  such  in 
every  age.  In  every  age  great  moral  commotions,  by  affect- 
ing the  organization  of  some  very  sensitive  persons,  have 
produced  very  singular  physical  and  intellectual  phenomena. 
The  Trembleurs  des  Cez'etines,  and  the  Convulsionnaires  de  Saint 
Medardy  are  memorable  instances.  Many  of  the  results  at- 
tributed to  Animal  Magnetism  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
supposing  an  unusual  augmentation  of  sensibility, — but  other 
phenomena  ascribed  to  it  cannot  be  thus  explained,  and  an 
immaisity  of  proof  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
establish  things  so  extraordinary,  and  so  contrary  to  the 
common  sense  and  to  the  testimony  of  all  times. 

The  facts  which  have  served  to  make  you  a  believer  in 
Animal  Magnetism,  must  be  curious  and  interesting,  and 
when  your  leisure  permits,  I  beg  you  will  furnish  them  in 
detail,  that  others  may  know  on  what  evidence  one  who  has 
been  charged  with  a  lamentable  want  of  credulity  on  some 
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subjects,  and  who  must  be  disinterested,  has  become  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  these  most  incredible  phenomena. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

A.  BRIGHAM. 
William  L,.  Stone,  Esq. 


LETTER  OF  USL  STONfi  TO  DR,  BRIGHAM; 

NEW  YORK,  September  lo,  1837. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  favour  of  the  first  instant  reached  me  several  days 
since,  and  in  so  far  as  **  a  round  unvarnished  tale  ''  will  serve 
the  purposes  of  your  inquiry,  I  can  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  a  compliance  with  your  request.  I  can  the  more 
readily  do  this  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  labor  is  already  performed;  that  is,  if  you  refer, 
as  I  presume  you  do,  to  certain  circumstances  connected  with 
Animal  Magnetism,  which  transpired  during  a  brief  visit  re- 
cently made  by  me  to  the  city  of  Providence.  A  full  narra- 
tion of  that  visit,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  science 
of  Animal  Magnetism  **  falsely  so  called  '* — for  I  hold  that 
nothing  can  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  science  which  has  not 
been  reduced  to  fixed  principles — was  written  immediately 
after  my  return,  while  all  the  circumstances  were  fresh  in  my 
recollection;  and,  in  order  to  still  greater  accuracy,  I  have 
since  made  another  flying  visit  to  Rhode  Island,  and  sub- 
mitted the  manuscript  to  several  persons  who  were  present 
at  the  time  when  the  events  related  occurred. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  main  design  of  the  present  com- 
munication, however,  allow  me  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
into  which,  like  many  others  of  my  friends,  you  have  been 
betrayed  by  the  loose  reports  of  common  fame.  The  infer- 
ence from  your  letter  is»  that  I  have  suddenly  become  a  con- 
vert to  .Animal  Magnetism,  to  the  whole  extent  claimed  and 
practised  by  Frederick  Anthony  Mesmer,  the  founder  of  the 
art,  and  contended  for  by  Wolfart  and  Kluge,  and  the  other 
German  and  French  enthusiasts,  who  have  written  in  ex- 
planation and  support  of  the  system.     This  is  an  error.     I 
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am  not  a  positive  believer  in  the  system,  because  I  know  not 
what  to  believe;  and  yet,  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  have 
recently  beheld  phenomena,  under  circumstances  where  col- 
lusion, deception,  fraud,  and  imposture,  were  alike  out  of  the 
question,  if  not  impossible,  which  have  brought  me  from  the 
position  of  a  positive  sceptic  to  a  dead  pause.  From  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses,  I  have  been  compelled,  if  not  to 
relinquish,  at  least  very  essentially  to  modify,  my  disbelief; 
and  I  can  no  longer  deny,  although  I  cannot  explain,  the  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  produced  by  the  exertion  of  the 
mental  energy  of  one  person  upon  the  mind  of  another,  while 
in  a  state  of  what  is  termed  magnetic  slumber.  Still,  I  pray 
you  not  to  write  me  down  as  a  believer  in  the  charlatanerie 
of  Mesmer  and  Deslon,  or  as  a  disciple  of  M.  Poyen,  or  as  an 
cncourager  of  the  other  strolling  dealers  in  somnambulism, 
who  traverse  the  country,  exhibiting  their  "  sleeping  beau- 
ties," as  lovers,  not  of  science,  but  of  gain. 

For  many  months  past,  in  common  with  most  readers,  if 
not  all,  of  the  public  journals,  I  had  seen  much  upon  the 
subject  of  Animal  Magnetism,  particularly  in  connexion  with 
the  names  of  Monsieur  Poyen,  and  his  pupil,  Miss  Gleason. 
The  illustrations  of  M.  Poyen,  and  the  exploits  of  Miss 
Gleason  while  under  the  magnetic  influence  imparted  by  him, 
had  been  standing  themes  of  comment  in  the  New  England 
papers.  I  had  seen  that  M.  Poyen  was  favored  by  many  be- 
lievers, some  of  them,  even,  among  the  disciples  of  -^scula- 
pius.  There  were  others,  laymen  and  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, who  doubted.  Others,  again,  and  probably  far  the 
largest  class,  were  positive  sceptics.  These  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  discredit  the  professor,  his  science,  and  his 
patient,  as  well  by  argument  as  by  the  withering  process  of 
ridicule.  Still,  M.  Poyen  persisted  in  the  illustrations  of  his 
favorite  science,  and  I  have  noted  that  accessions  to  the 
number  of  believers  in  his  system  were  occasionally  gained, 
even  from  the  ranks  both  of  the  learned  and  the  wise.  Edu- 
cated, however,  in  the  belief  that  Mesmer  was  an  impostor, 
that  his  followers  were  enthusiasts,  and  his  patients  affected, 
if  at  all,  only  through  the  workings  of  their  own  imaginations, 
—and  disliking,  exceedingly,  the  public  exhibitions  he  was 
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making  for  money, — I  was  not  only  an  unbeliever,  but  a 
satirist  of  the  whole  affair. 

Not  long  afterward  it  was  reported  that  the  system  of 
M.  Poyen  had  not  only  been  introduced  into  Providence,  but 
that  the  illustrations  exhibited  there  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  some  of  the  soimdest  and  best  balanced  minds 
in  that  city  and  its  vicinity.  The  pul>lications  upon  the  sub- 
ject assumed  a  grave  character,  and  the  names  quoted  as 
among  those  who.  if  not  full  believers  in  the  science,  had  at 
least  been  brought  to  admit  that  there  was  something  myste- 
rious in  the  developements  daily  making  of  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  magnetic  influence,  both  upon  the  l>odies  and 
minds  of  those  who  had  been  made  subjects  of  it,  caused  me 
to  pause,  and  question  of  myself  **  whereunto  these  things 
w^ould  grow."  Still  I  was  a  pretty  sturdy  unbeliever.  The 
early  history  of  Animal  Magnetism  was  familiar  to  me,  I 
had  read  also  of  the  Convulsionnaires  de  St.  Medard,  of 
which  you  have  reminded  nie;  of  the  strange  epidemic  which 
set  half  the  nuns  in  Christendom  simultaneously  to  mew  ing 
like  cats  and  kittens  in  concert:  of  the  still  stranger  doings 
among  various  religionists  in  Kentucky,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago;  and  of  course  I  had  not  forgotten  the  melancholy 
delusion  which  once  overspread  New^  England  in  regard  to 
witchcraft.  My  inclination,  therefore,  was  to  write  dow^n 
Animal  Magnetism  in  the  same  catalogue  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties, if  not  the  absurdities,  of  the  human  mind:  and  to  look 
upon  its  extension  in  Rhode  Island  as  the  w^ork,  if  not  of 
credulity  and  imposture,  at  least  of  mental  excitement,  syjB- 
pathy,  and  delusion.  ■ 

Such  in  brief,  were  my  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to 
Animal  Magnetism,  until  on  or  about  the  22d  day  of  August 
ultimo,  when  a  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  a  Providence 
gentleman,  from  a  distinguished  prelate  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  then  on  a  visit  to  that  city,  inviting  my  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  intimating  the  wTiter's  belief  that  were  I  to 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  the  magnetic  influence  myself, 
I  might  perhaps  be  more  sparing  of  my  sarcasms  in  relation 
to  it.  The  letter  was  one  of  introduction,  and  I  entered  im- 
mediately into  conversation  with  the  bearer  upon  the  sub^ 
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ject*  of  which   he  was   full.     He  confirmed   various  reports 
which  had  previously  reached  me»  and  also  the  fact,  that  the 
new  science  (I  use  the  word  for  its  convenience,  not  for  its 
correctness),  was  seriously  engaging^  the  attention  of  men 
of  science  and  learning  in    Providence — physicians,  philos- 
ophers, and  theologians;  and  ihat  the  results  of  many  ex- 
periments were  causing  it  to  be  regarded  with  grave  and  in- 
creasing interest.     He  likewise  related  to  me  a  number  of 
facts  of  a  surprising  character,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  could 
not  entertain  a  doubt  without  impeaching  the  character  of 
my  informant   for   veracity.        His    manner,    moreover,   was 
such  as  to  convince  me  that  he  was  sincere  in  what  he  said. 
He  spoke  of  a  number  of  patients  in  Providence,  under  the 
charge  of  several  piiysicians,  who  had  been  suljjected  to  the 
magnetic  treatment,  with  wonderftd  results.     Among  these, 
he  told  me  of  a  blind  young  lady,  upon  vv  hom  some  surprising 
experiments  had  been  made,     I  was  informed,  that,  although 
blind,  yet,  when  in  a  state  of  magnetic  slumber,  she  had  been 
sent  to  a  fancy  dry  goods  store  to  select  various  articles  of 
merchandize,  and  that  she  performed  the  service  as  well  as 
a  lady  of  perfect  sight  would  have  done  it.     He  also  stated 
to  me^  that  by  the  will  of  the  magnetiser.  she  would  go  into 
a  flow*er-garden,   when   asleep,  and  cull   various  flowers  of 
various  hues.     It  was  likewise  stated  that  she  had  read  a 
note  sent  to  her  from  a  distance,  under  three  envelopes,  and 
that  the  contents  were  sent  back  to  the  writer,  who  was  at 
the  time  unknown,  while  the  seals  of  the  envelopes  remained 
unbroken.     These,  and  several  other  extraordinary  experi- 
ments mentioned  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  could 
not  but  create  a  strong  desire  on  my  part  to  investigate  the 
subject   for  myself.     It  happened   that   I   was  then   making 
preparations  to  visit  some  valued  friends  in  Providence,  and 
I  left  NewA^ork  with  a  determination,  if  possible,  to  see  the 
blind  lady,  and  have  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  in  regard 
to  the  exercise  of  this  recently  revived,  and,  if  true,  most 
wonderful  influence. 

I  arrived  in  Providence  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  August; 
and  my  inquiries,  which  were  immediate,  touching  the  above- 
mentioned   reports,   resulted    in   the   confirmation,   substan- 
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tially,  of  their  truth.  Of  course  my  curiosity  was  greatly 
excited,  and  my  anxiety  to  see  the  young  lady  increased  in  afl 
corresponding  ratio.  I  was  informed^  moreover,  that  the 
subject  was  a  young  lady  of  most  respectable  character,  and 
of  decided  and  iniaffected  piety, — the  patient  of  Doctoffl 
George  Capron,  a  physician  of  estabh'shed  reputation,  and 
above  all  the  devices  and  designs  of  quackery,  charlatanism^ 
or  imposture.  The  name  of  the  young  lady  is  Loraina 
Brackett,  from  the  town  of  Dudley,  Mass.  Four  years  since, 
as  I  have  learned  from  her  friends,  particularly  from  Dr, 
Capron,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  have  an  iron  weight  of 
several  pounds  fall  from  a  considerable  elevation  on  the 
crown  of  her  head.  Tlie  injury  \N'as  so  severe  as  to  deprive 
lier  almost  of  life,  and  entirely  of  her  reason  for  several 
months,  **  during  which  time  she  was  subject  to  the  most 
violent  nervous,  and  other  serious  derangements  of  the 
nervous  system.  From  the  immediate  effects  of  this  injury 
she  gradually  recovered,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  her  gen- 
eral heaitli  was  partially  restored."  But,  notwithstanding 
this  improvement  of  her  bodily  health,  her  eyes  were  so  badly 
afifected  by  this  injury  as  to  produce  aunifirosis,  a  disease  of 
the  optic  nerves,  which  threatened  total  blindness.  As  usual 
in  cases  of  this  disease,  the  loss  of  sight  was  very  gradual, 
until,  about  eighteen  months  since,  it  was  entirely  extin- 
guished. "  Simultaneously  with  the  loss  of  sight,  she  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  voice,  so  complete,  that  for  fifteen  months  she 
was  unable  to  utter  a  single  guttural  sound,  and  could  only 
whisper  almost  inaudible  tones/'  Her  case  was  considered 
hopeless  by  her  friends:  and  in  May  last  arrangements  were 
made  for  sending  her  to  the  Blind  School  at  Boston,  under 
the  charge  of  my  valued  friend.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  where  it  w^as 
hoped  she  might  be  qualified  for  a  teacher  of  the  blind. 
When  on  her  way  to  Bostoii,  in  May  last,  she  took  Provi- 
dence in  her  road,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  friends  in 
that  city.  It  happened  that  Dr.  Capron  was  the  physician 
of  one  of  the  families  Miss  Brackett  was  visiting;  and  having 
accidentally  become  acquainted  with  her  history,  and  learning 
that  all  the  usual  remedies  for  the  deplorable  malady  under 
w^hich  she  was  laboring  had  been  employed  for  her  relief 
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in  vain,  Dr.  C,  having  some  brief  experience  as  a  magnetiser, 
and  being  then  engaged  in  the  work  of  investigating  its 
remedial  effects,  after  examining  her  case  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  proposed  the  magnetic  treatment.  As  you  are 
yourself  a  physician,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  amaurosis 
often  assumes  the  paralytic  character,  and  that  Animal  Mag- 
netism has  from  the  first  been  prescribed  by  the  practisers  of 
the  art  in  cases  of  neurolog^s  and  especially  those  of  a  par- 
alytic character. 

The  consent  of  Miss  Brackett  and  her  friends  for  that 
purpose  having  been  obtained,  the  practice  was  commenced 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  has  been  continued  daily,  with  few 
intermissions,  until  the  present  time.  The  results,  thus  far, 
in  a  medical  point  of  view,  have  been  the  most  salutary. 
Her  voice  has  been  entirely  restored,  so  that  it  is  clear,  and 
her  enunciation  distinct  and  agreeable.  Her  natural  sight, 
moreover,  to  say  nothing  at  present  of  that  mysterious  fac- 
ulty called  mental  vision,  or  clairvoyance  by  the  French,  has 
been  so  far  recovered  from  total  blindness,  that  she  can  now 
distinguish  light  from  darkness.  She  can,  when  awake,  dis- 
cern objects,  like  shadows;  though  she  cannot  distinguish  a 
man  from  a  woman  by  the  dress. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  history  of  the  young  lady,  and  the 
cause  and  extent  of  her  malady,  communicated  to  me  shortly 
after  my  arrival  in  Providence,  and  more  fully  by  Dr.  Capron 
and  others  since.  I  was  farther  informed  that  the  young 
lady  was  diffident  and  retiring  in  her  manners,  and  of  delicate 
and  sensitive  feelings;  and  that  neither  herself,  her  friends, 
nor  her  physician,  were  ambitious  of  any  thing  approaching 
to  a  public  exhibition.  On  the  contrary,  they  preferred  re- 
maining without  public  observation.  I  ought  here  to  add, 
that  Miss  B.  had  received  a  good  education,  previous  to  the 
accident  which  had  subjected  her  to  such  painful  depriva- 
tions, and  that  her  friends  in  Providence  sustain  characters 
not  only  respectable,  but  irreproachable. 

Having  thus  satisfied  myself,  by  information  derived  from 
the  most  unquestionable  authorities,  that  in  regard  to  the 
case  of  this  young  lady  the  half  that  the  facts  would  warrant 
had  not  been  told  me ;  and  that,  however  extraordinary  might 
be  the  appearances,  or  however  surprising  the  developemetvls 
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of  the  mysterious  principle  or  influence  asserted  to  exist  by 
the  magnetisers,  yet  neither  Miss  Brackett  herself,  nor  her 
friends,  nor  her  physician,  woohJ  be  guilty  of  deception,  or 
accessory,  directly  or  indirctly,  to  an  imposture,  the  next 
step  was,  if  possible,  to  obtain  an  interview.  This  object 
was  accomplished  at  my  own  urgent  solicitation,  and  through 
the  interposition  of  a  distinguished  literary  friend,  acquainted 
with  the  >'oung  lady  and  her  protectors.  I  was  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  them  ah,  and  was  only  introduced  to  Doctor 
Capron  on  Saturday  afternoon,  August  26th.  I  found  him 
all  that  he  had  been  described  to  me— an  intelligent  gentle- 
man, alike  above  imposture,  deception,  collnsion,  and  quack- 
ery. He  remarked  that  the  friends  of  Miss  Brackett  had  ol 
jected  10  any  public  exhibition,  or  any  thing  like  display  be- 
fore strangers.  However,  by  his  influence,  and  the  exertions  1 
of  my  frientl,  an  interview  for  experiment  was  arranged  fo^| 
the  then  ensuing  Monday  morning  at  10  oVlock,  at  which  a  1 
few  of  my  friends  were  to  lie  present.  Meantime  I  heard  ' 
other  and  farther  relations  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  Mag- 
netic influence  upon  the  system,  the  senses,  and  the  mental 
faculties,  not  only  of  Miss  Brackett,  but  of  other  somnam- 
bulists in  Providence  and  its  vicinity,  the  patients  of  physi- 
cians of  undoubted  character.  In  regard  to  Miss  Brackett,  I 
was  assured,  upon  authority  not  to  be  qnestioned,  tiiat  the 
power  of  seeing  objects  not  present,  or  rather  of  transporting 
herself  in  imagination  from  one  place  to  another,  no  matter 
how  distant,  and  of  viewing  objects  and  scenes  which  she  had 
never  seen  or  heard  described,  and  giving  correct  accounts  of 
them  herself,  had  been  strikingly  disj)layed  in  niaiiy  instances. 
One  gentleman  had  taken  her  to  \\'ashington,  where  she  ac- 
curately described  the  localities,  the  Capitol,  and  the  leading 
objects  within  and  aronnd  it.  Another,  some  time  since,  had 
taken  her  to  Xew-Vork,  and  placed  her  in  the  Park,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  sundry  other  places.  On  one  occasion,  w^hile 
making  her  supposed  voyage,  in  a  steam-boat,  she  became 
sea-sick,  and  gave  the  actual  unfeigned  symptoms  of  that 
nauseating  disease.  In  addition  to  which,  Mr,  Hopkins,  the 
gentleman  at  whose  house  she  was  to  meet  us,  took  her  on 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  the  day  before  I  was  to  see  herj 
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to  Saratoga  Springs,  whence  he  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  just 
returned.  Mr.  H.  told  me  on  Monday  morning  that  her  de- 
scription of  the  buildings  and  localities  at  the  Springs  was 
correct ;  and  that  when  in  fancy  he  took  her  to  the  Congress 
fountain,  to  drink  of  the  water,  she  dashed  it  from  her  on 
tasting,  and  said  she  disliked  it — suiting  the  muscular  action 
of  her  features  to  the  expression  of  that  dislike. 

With  such  information  in  my  possession,  I  determined  in 
my  own  mind  upon  a  course  of  examination  which  would  test 
the  case  most  thoroughly,  and  in  a  manner  rendering  decep- 
tion, delusion,  and  imposition  of  every  kind,  entirely  out  of 
the  question — even  did  not  the  excellent  character  of  all  the 
parties  afford  an  ample  guarantee  against  any  and  every  at- 
tempt of  the  kind.  But  I  kept  several  of  the  particular  tests 
which  I  meant  to  employ  entirely  within  my  own  bosom,  not 
imparting  a  hint  or  suggestion  of  my  design  even  to  my  most 
intimate  friends. 

Agreeable  to  appointment,  we  met  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hopkins  a  few  minutes  before  ten,  on  Monday  morning 
the  28th  of  August.  There  were  present  the  literary  friend 
already  referred  to,  another  clergyman  with  his  daughter  and 
another  young  lady;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Isaac  Thur- 
ber,  another  gentleman  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect,  Doc- 
tor Capron  and  myself.  The  patient  was  presently  ushered 
into  the  room,  and  we  were  all  introduced  to  her — passing  a 
few  moments  in  agreeable  conversation.  I  found  the  young 
lady  of  delicate  mind  and  manners,  modest  and  diffident. 
None  could  see  without  being  favorably  impressed  in  her  be- 
half. She  w^as,  of  course,  aware  of  the  object  of  our  visit ; 
and  Dr.  Capron  soon  took  a  seat  near  her,  and  commenced 
the  process  of  what  is  called  magnetizing. 

I  ought  before  to  have  remarked,  that  Dr.  Capron  had 
previously  cautioned  me  not  to  expect  too  great  things,  since 
it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the  slumber  would  be 
profound,  and  the  mind  clear;  and  whether,  moreover,  she 
might  not  become  wayward  and  obstinate,  after  being  thrown 
into  sleep.  Much  depended  on  the  calmness  of  his  own  mind 
and  the  intensity  of  its  fixedness  upon  the  business  in  hand; 
much  also  depended  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  patient. 
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The  process  was  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  eyes,  witn 
some  shght  manipulations.  In  these,  however,  there  was 
nothing  disagreeable  or  objectionable,  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree, even  to  the  most  refined  and  sensitive  mind.  In  five 
minutes  the  patient  gave  signs  of  drowsiness,  and  in  four 
minutes  more  she  was  in  a  deep  and  profound  slumber— in- 
sensible, as  we  ascertained  by  experiment,  alike  to  the  touch 
and  the  voices  of  all  present,  excepting  her  physician.  He 
then  told  her  that  he  wished  her  to  be  in  communication  w^ith 
all  of  us,  and  to  converse  w'ith  all  the  company  present  who 
washed  to  speak  with  her.  On  the  instant  she  seemed  aware 
that  she  was  in  the  company  of  several  people,  and  gave  in- 
dications of  displeasure. 

**  I  don't  like  to  be  looked  at  in  this  way  by  strangers, 
she  said. 

The  Doctor  attempted  to  soothe  her,  but  she  manifested 
displeasure,  and  said  she  would  not  stay  to  be  thus  gazed  at 
by  strangers. 

Doctor,  "But  they  are  not  strangers;  they  are  your 
friends.  You  have  been  introduced  to  thenr»  and  after  being 
introduced,  people  are  no  longer  strangers.*' 

Miss  Brackelt.  *'  Til  not  be  looked  at  in  this  way ;  I  w^ill 
leave  the  room.** 

Saying  which  she  rose  w^th  offended  dignity,  and  walked 
toward  the  door.  I  began  now  to  fear  that  the  experiment 
was  ended,  and  that  her  obstinacy  could  not  be  removed. 
The  Doctor,  however,  took  her  hand,  and  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing her  purpose,  when  she  walked  into  the  other  part  of  the 
drawing-roonr. 

It  w^as  arranged  that  the  first  experiment  should  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  some  of  the  phenomena  of  r/air- 
'voyance,  or  mental  vision.  For  this  purpose  an  exhibition 
was  made  of  various  prints,  large  and  small,  likenesses  of 
distinguished  persons,  &c.,  w^ith  which  my  friend  had  pro- 
vided himself  from  his  own  house.  With  some  of  these  the 
front  parlor  was  hung,  before  we  entered  it  from  the  back 
room,  while  the  smaller  prints  were  thrown  upon  the  centre- 
table.  It  must  here  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  w^hat 
has  already  been  several  times  remarked^  that  the  patient  is 
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blind.  Her  eyelids,  moreover,  were  entirely  closed ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  cotton  batts  were  placed  over  her  eyes,  and 
confined  by  a  pair  of  green  spectacles.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  been  impossible  for  her  to  see — or  rather,  any  other 
person  would  have  been  involved  in  the  deepest  darkness, 
with  eyes  thus  closed,  and  then  cotton  batts  over  them. 

Soon  after  going  into  the  room  she  appeared  to  see  the 
pictures  and  admire  them.  This  fact  was  tested  in  every 
way.  From  her  repugnance  to  so  much  company,  however, 
the  little  circle  drew  as  much  as  possible  away  from  her,  and 
her  chief  conversation  on  the  subject  of  pictures  was  held 
with  my  friend,  with  whom,  both  sleeping  and  waking,  she 
had  previously  been  acquainted.  Invariably,  when  she  stud- 
ied a  picture,  she  turned  her  back  upon  the  wall  against  which 
it  hung.  When  she  took  up  a  print  to  examine  it,  she  held 
it  at  the  back  of  her  head,  or  rather  just  over  the  parietal 
bone.  With  my  friend  she  conversed  freely,  and  selected 
from  the  small  prints  a  likeness  of  Mrs.  Judson,  whose  life 
she  said  she  had  read  several  times.  She  took  up  a  portrait, 
while  standing  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  my  friend 
and  myself,  and  putting  it  to  the  side  of  her  head,  almost  be- 
hind, as  she  remained  alone,  inquired — "  Is  not  this  a  likeness 
of  John  Foster? — ^John — Yes,  it  is  John  Foster.''  I  imme- 
diately passed  around  the  table  to  her,  and  held  a  brief  con- 
versation with  her  respecting  the  character  and  writings  of 
Foster — of  whom  there  had  not  been  a  word  said,  before  she 
selected  his  picture  and  pronounced  his  name.  Her  reading 
of  the  names  on  the  prints  was  very  slow,  as  she  read  by  let- 
tering, as  the  free-masons  call  it;  that  is,  by  studying  each 
letter,  and  first  repeating  it  in  a  whisper,  as  though  to  herself. 
But  she  made  no  mistakes  that  were  discovered.  She  had 
an  objection  to  read,  arising  from  an  idea,  if  we  were  looking 
at  the  picture  with  her,  that  we  knew  as  well  as  she,  and  that 
it  was  idle  in  us  to  ask  her  what  we  could  not  be  ignorant  of. 
If,  however,  she  was  holding  a  picture  by  herself,  in  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  room,  on  asking  the  question,  whose  likeness 
she  was  looking  at?  she  would  answer  correctly,  as  in  the 
case  of  John  Foster.  Sometimes  she  would  exhibit  the  sim- 
plicity of  childhood,  as  in  the  case  of  an  allegorical  print  sus- 
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pended  by  the  wall.  The  inscription  \\Rs~'\-inicrfca  guided 
by  IVisdom.'^  My  friend  asked  her  to  read  it.  She  replied, 
that  she  would  read  haU  of  it  if  he  would  read  the  other  half. 
She  then,  after  a  moment  of  study,  read  ^'America  guided*' — 
and  would  read  no  more;  insisting,  playfully,  that  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  must  read  the  other  two  words. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  exhibition  she  suddenly  exclaimed 
— **  why,  who  could  have  put  that  there?  It  is  no  ornament 
to  such  a  room  as  this/*  Saying  which,  she  stepped  across 
the  carpet,  and  took  down  a  coarsely  printed  handbill,  which 
had  been  suspended  among  the  prints  over  the  mantel-piece, 
by  design,  but  which  had  not  attracted  my  notice  until  she 
thus  directed  the  attention  of  the  circle  to  the  abject. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  wonderful  powers  of 
**  vision  without  the  use  of  visual  organs,"  as  exhibited  upon 
these  objects,  and  of  which  I  have  given  but  a  brief  outline, 
Dr,  Capron,  by  an  exercise  of  the  will,  withdrew  her  atten- 
tion from  the  whole  circle  to  himself,  and  then  gave  her  a 
particular  introduction  to  me.  Leading  her  to  a  seat,  I  sat 
down  by  her  side,  and  the  Doctor  transferred  her  hand  into 
mine,  and  clothed  me  with  the  power  of  enjoying  her  ex- 
clusive company. 

I  then  commenced  a  conversation  with  Miss  Brackett, 
upon  ordinary  subjects,  just  as  I  would  have  done  with  any 
strange  lady  to  w^hom  I  might  be  introduced — talking  upon 
various  matters,  and  she  conversing  in  a  sprightly  and  intel- 
ligent manner — invariably  using  very  correct  English.  I  in- 
quired, both  of  herself  and  friends,  before  she  was  magne- 
tised, whether  she  had  ever  been  in  New- York,  and  w^as  as- 
sured that  she  had  not.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  now 
asked  her  whether  she  w^ould  like  to  visit  New-York?  She 
replied  that  she  wxmld — '*  she  should  like  to  go  there  very 
well*'  I  then  observed  that  it  would  afford  me  pleasure  to 
accompany  her,  and  asked — 

**  How  shall  we  go?  Shall  we  not  take  the  steam-boat 
Narragansett  ?  It  is  a  verv  fine  boat,  and  now  lies  at  the 
dock." 

She  replied  she  did  not  like  to  go  m  a  steamboat.  It 
made  her  sick.     This  remark  was  noted  as  affording  an  il- 
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lustration  of  her  former  ideal  voyage  in  which  she  actually 
became  sea-sick,  as  was  reported  to  me. 

"  How  then  will  you  go?  *' 

"  I  should  like  to  go  through  the  air." 

"  Very  well/'  I  replied, — "  we  will  step  into  a  balloon. 
That  will  be  a  pleasant  mode  of  travelling.'' 

She  did  not,  however,  seem  to  comprehend  what  was 
meant  by  a  balloon,  and  repeated  her  desire  to  go  through 
the  air.  I  assured  her  that  I  would  as  gladly  accompany  her 
that  way  as  any  other. 

"  But  you  must  not  let  me  fall,"  said  she. 

"  Oh  no,^'  I  replied.  **  I  am  used  to  that  way  of  travel- 
ling, and  will  bear  you  up  in  perfect  safety." 

Saying  which,  she  grasped  my  right  hand  more  firmly — 
took  my  left  hand — and  pressed  upon  both,  tremulously,  as  if 
buoying  herself  up.  I  raised  my  hands  some  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  very  slowly,  favoring  the  idea  that  she  was  ascending. 

"  You  must  keep  me  up,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  convul- 
sive, or  rather  shuddering  grasp,  as  though  apprehensive  of 
a  fall. 

**  Certainly,'*  I  replied,  "  you  need  have  no  fear.  I  am 
used  to  these  excursions."     And  away,  in  imagination,  we 

sailed. 

*****  •  s: 

''  There  is  Bristol!  "  she  exclaimed;  "  stop — we  must  look 
at  Bristol.  I  have  been  here  before.  I  always  admired  it. 
What  beautiful  streets !  " 

"  Very  beautiful,  indeed,"  I  replied — and  we  resumed  our 
aerial  voyage. 

*'  Oh,"  said  she,  "  how  I  like  to  travel  in  this  way — it  is  so 
easy,  and  we  go  so  quick." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  **  and  here  we  are  at  New-York. 
Come,  we  will  descend  at  the  north  end  of  the  Battery." 

She  then  grasped  my  hands  more  closely,  and  bore  down 
exactly  as  though  descending  from  a  height. 

"  Safely  down,"  said  I.  "  There  is  the  dock  where  the 
Providence  steam-boat  conies  in." 

"  Indeed !  "  she  replied ;  "  but  it  is  not  so  good  a  place  as 
where  they  came  in  before."     I  have  already  stated  that  she 
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had  some  time  previously  tirade  a  short  imaginary  visit  to 
New-York,  in  a  steam-boat.  The  places  of  landing  have 
during  the  present  season  been  changed  from  Market  and 
Chamber*s  streets  to  the  north  end  of  the  Battery.  I  am 
uncertain,  however,  whetlier  the  change  was  made  before  or 
since  that  voyage,  as  I  forgot  to  inquire  into  the  particulars 
of  that  point,  although  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  change  of 
the  landing-place  to  the  circle,  and  it  is  possible  that  her 
voyage  took  place  before  the  change.  H 

I  now  asked  her  whether  she  would  like  to  step  into  Cas- 
tle Garden  a  few  minutes?  She  replied  "yes;"  but  immedi- 
ately asked  how  w^e  should  get  through  the  gate?  I  answered 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  as  I  had  a  season  ticket. 
**  But."  said  she,  "  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  man  by  the 
gate."  I  told  her  she  need  have  no  fear.  He  w^as  a  con- 
stable or  police  officer— they  always  had  somebody  of  that 
character  by  the  gate — but  he  knew  me  very  well,  and  would 
open  the  gate  as  soon  as  we  should  come  up. 

''  There,"  said  she,  **  I  told  you  we  could  not  get  the  gate 
open." 

'*  But,"  said  I,  **  we  can  go  through  the  side  gate  here* 
Come,  here  we  are."  ^H 

**  It  does  not  seem  much  like  a  garden."  she  said.  ^^ 

**  Ver}^  true/*  I  replied,  **  It  was  an  old  fort,  which  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  amusement.  It  is  here  that  they 
get  up  grand  displays  of  lire-works." 

*'  I  am  not  fond  of  fire-works.  I  never  cared  about  see- 
ing them." 

**  But  they  dont  get  them  up  in  the  day  lime,  and  only  on 
festival  occasions.  At  other  times  people  come  here  to  get 
fresh  air,  drink  lemonade  and  punch,  and  smoke  segars/ 

'*  Do  they  allow  them  to  smoke  in  the  garden?  " 

**  It  is  unfortunately  so,"  I  rejoined. 

At  this  moment  she  appeared  to  act  cautiously,  as  thougl 
experiencing  the  sensations  of  stepping  upon  a  bridge, 
spoke  too  quickly,  and  said  the  bridge  was  perfectly  safe,  and 
we  w  ould  walk  along. 

I   then   observed    a    smile   playing   upon    her    features. 
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"  What  pleases  you  ?  '*  I  inquired.  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  what 
a  queer  hat  that  man  has  got  on." 

"What  man?" 

"  Why,  that  man,  there,  with  the  large  round  hat,  like  a 
Quaker's." 

"  What  sort  of  a  coat  has  he  on,  or  is  it  a  jacket  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  round  jacket — and  look,  his  hat  has  a  round,  low 
crown." 

It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  she  had  described  the 
dress  of  the  Castle-Garden  Boat  Club,  whose  boat-house 
stands  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  where,  also,  their  boat 
is  moored.  There  is  generally  some  one  or  more  of  the  club 
at  their  room ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  one  of  the  members  was 
then  at  the  club-house,  and  was  seen  by  Miss  Brackett.  A 
member  of  the  club,  whom  I  met  the  same  evening,  assured 
me  that  such  was  their  dress,  and  he  believed  that  one  of 
their  members  must  have  been  there  at  the  time. 

On  approaching  the  massive  portal  of  the  garden-wall. 
Miss  B.  drew  back,  and  said  she  had  rather  not  go  in.  It  was 
no  garden,  and  she  did  not  like  to  go  through  that  gate. 

It  will  here  be  remarked  that  she  seemed  to  have  seen 
both  the  gates,  and  the  bridge — as  also  the  castle  walls — 
since  it  was  one  of  her  first  observations,  that  she  saw 
nothing  like  a  garden.  The  misnomer  of  calling  such  a  place 
a  garden,  would  at  once  strike  the  attention  of  any  stranger. 

"  I  choose  not  to  go  in,"  she  repeated. 

"Just  as  you  say,"  I  replied:  "we  will  turn  about,  and 
walk  up  town;  now  we  are  on  the  Battery.  How  do  you 
like  the  trees  ?  " 

She  here  gave  indications  of  not  understanding  why  the 
esplenade  should  be  called  a  Battery.  I  told  her  the  name  was 
derived  from  an  ancient  fortress  which  stood  there.  "  Oh," 
she  replied,  "  then  this  is  the  place  of  the  old  fort." 

Having  lingered  a  few  moments,  and  the  companion  of 
my  imaginary  journey  having  expressed  her  admiration  of 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  I  proposed  continuing  our  walk  up 
Broadway;  to  which  she  assented. 
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"  And  here  we  are  by  the  Bowling-Greeii/'  I  remarked^j 
**  How  do  you  like  it  ?  '* 

**  It  is  very  pretty/' 

*'  Well;  here  is  Mr.  Ray's  house — how  do  you  like  that? 

**  It  is  a  splendid  house/* 

"  On  the  left  hand,"  said  L 

**  No;  on  the  right  hand — but^stop/' — she  said — **  why — ' 
there — (smiling,)  I  was  turned  round,  and  was  walking  back 
down  the  street.      You  are  right.      It  is  on  the  left  hand/' 

At  this  nionient  her  attention  appeared  to  be  divided! 
betw^een  two  or  more  objects — one  on  either  hand.  I  in* J 
quired  what  she  saw  on  her  right.  She  declined  a  direct 
answer,  and  evaded  a  reply  two  or  three  times.  She  then 
extended  her  hands  to  the  left,  as  if  curiously  examining 
something  by  the  touch.  "  I  saw  something  like  this  at 
Washington,"  she  remarked.  [This  was  during  her  ideal 
visit,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  for  she  has  never  been 
there.  The  gentleman  making  that  dreamy  visit,  however, 
said  that  her  description  of  some  statuary  was  correct,)  **  It 
is  carved,"  she  continued.  And  then  she  turned  to  the  object 
on  her  right*  and  I  again  asked  what  it  was.  She  replied  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  tell  me.  and  I  inferred,  as  did  others  of 
the  circle,  that  she  had  descried  something  that  offended  her 
delicacy.  Then  turning  to  the  left,  she  said — *'  Why — they 
are" — *'  They  are  what?"  I  demandetL  "  Why.  I  am  trying 
to  see/*  **  What  do  they  look  like?  Do  they  resemble 
lions?"  "Yes/'  she  replied^ — ^"  they  are  Itons — bronzed 
lions/"  I  had  spoken  the  word  lions  too  hastily :  but  her  own 
unaided  discovery  that  the  noble  pair  of  lions  dornmni  guard* 
ing  the  portals  of  Mr.  Kay*s  house,  were  of  bronze,  rendered 
this  incident  the  most  striking  developement  in  the  case,  thus 
far  I  then  asked  her  of  what  materials  the  house  was  built. 
She  replied,  **  I  will  feel  of  it  and  see/' — suiting  the  action  to 
the  word.  **  Why/*  she  continued,  '*  I  have  seen  a  house 
built  of  the  same  materials  in  Boston/*  She  was  asked 
wdiether  it  resembled  any  building  in  Providence— whether 
the  color  resembled  the  .Arcade,  *'  It  looks  like  the  columns 
of  the  Arcade/'  she  replied.  Those  columns  are  of  Eastern 
granite,  and  so  is  the  house  of  Mr,  Ray. 
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We  then  resumed  our  walk  along  Broadway,  and  as  we 
approached  Trinity  Church,  she  complained  of  the  crowds  of 
people.  Presently  she  was  embarrassed  in  getting  along,  as 
if  shrinking  from  the  crowd,  and  edging  sideways  as  though 
jostled  by  the  throng.  "  I  never  saw  people  crowd  so,'*  she 
remarked.  "  Why,  they  run  over  a  body  without  the  least 
care."  She  was  indeed  much  perplexed  to  go  onward,  while 
I  was  liberal  in  assurances  of  protection;  telling  her  that 
New-York  was  the  grand  receptacle  of  people  of  all  nations — 
and  that  the  immigrants,  Irish,  Dutch,  Swiss,  French,  Span- 
ish— every  body — were  wont  to  throng  Broadway;  but  they 
would  not  injure  her,  and  we  should  soon  get  through  the 
multitude. 

Thus  we  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Astor  House.  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  the  Astor  House?  She  replied 
she  had  not.  "  Nor  of  Mr.  Astor?  "  "  No."  I  then  gave 
her  an  outline  of  the  history  of  that  gentleman — how  he  came 
to  New-York  a  poor  immigrant,  and  seeing  a  wealthy  man 
building  a  large  house  in  Broadway,  mentally  resolved  one 
day  to  build  a  still  greater;  how  he  embarked  in  the  fur  trade, 
and  in  connexion  with  this  point,  I  introduced  incidentally 
the  name  of  Jacob  Weber,  formerly  of  German  Flatts,  with 
whom  Mr.  Astor  was  connected,  in  early  life,  in  the  Indian 
fur  trade,  and  whom  I  had  once  known  very  well.  I  repeated 
to  her  the  well-known  anecdote  which  has  been  related  of 
Weber,  and  perhaps  of  a  dozen  others,  that  in  purchasing 
furs  of  the  Indians,  he  was  wont  to  use  his  fist  for  a  one 
pound  weight,  and  his  foot  for  two  pounds. 

"  But  that  was  not  just,"  interrupted  Miss  Brackett — re- 
peating, **  It  was  not  just,  and  I  should  not  think  they  would 
have  prospered." 

"  Mr.  Astor  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  I  continued — 
adding  that  his  life  had  afforded  a  fine  illustration  of  one  of 
the  essays  of  John  Foster,  whose  picture  she  had  been  exam- 
ining— that  on  Decision  of  Character.  She  was  quite  inter- 
ested in  the  story,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  walk. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  house?  "  I  inquired. 

"  It  is  a  noble  building,"  she  replied.  "  I  should  like  to 
get  a  good  view  of  it,  but  there  are  so  many  people  crowding 
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and  we  will  step  in  for  a  few  minutes.*'     On  reacliing  the  foot 
of  the  street — 

*'  There/'  she  exclaimed  with  a  playful  smile,  ''  you  said 
the  gate  was  always  open,  but  you  see  it  is  shut." 

**  It  is  not  locked*  however/'    I    rejoined,    '*  as    you    will 
see.     *     *     *     There,  you  see  I  have  opened  it.      Now.  stepj 
in,  and  we  will  walk  around  the  grounds/*     *     *     *  ^ 

**  How  do  you  like  the  College?  "      "  Very  well/*  she  re- 
plied—** but  there  is  nobody  in  it/*      **  Because  it  is  the  va^M 
cation/*  said  I:  which  was  the  fact. 

I  then  proceeded,  during  onr  walk,  to  give    her    a    brief 
history  of  the  College — -its  breaking  up  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution—the  harangue  of  Hamilton  to  the 
people  in  front,  while  his  Tory  preceptor,  by  that  means,  was 
enabled  to  escape  out  of  the  back  window%  &c,»  &c. ;  in  allM 
which  she  was  much  interested.      It  is  proper  here  to  remark, 
by  way  of  explanation,  that  these  conversations  and  episodes 
were  necessary,  to  entertain  her  during  her  imaginary  walks, 
for  she  did  not  like  being  hurried;  and  although    it    was    all^ 
ideal,  yet  Miss  Rrackelt  wanted  as  much  time  as  though  sheT 
were  in  reality  performing  the  exercise.     She  wished  to  stop 
at  different  objects  as  frequently  to  admire,  and  to  linger  as 
long,  as  though  she  were  actually  awake,  not  blinds  but  clear-_ 
sighted — and  in  New-York. 

**  How  do  5*oti  like  the  trees?  "  I  inquired. 

'*  Very  well ;  but  there  is  one  of  them  which  is  decayingjj 
and  should  be  cut  down  and  taken  away/* 

I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact,  and  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  trees,  thought  she  must  be  in  error.  On  examination 
since  my  return,  however,  I  find  that  one  of  the  trees»  in  front 
of  the  wing  occupied  by  Professor  McVickar,  has  been  sadly 
injured,  by  being  barked  in  several  very  large  places;  and  the 
trunk  is  otherwise  diseased.  A  canvas  bandage,  tarred,  has 
been  applied  to  the  trunk,  and  the  trunk  itself  has  been 
smeared  with  that  staple  of  North  Carolina  merchandize. 

I  told^  her  the  President  of  the  College  lived  in  the  first 
wing.  She  replied  that  there  was  nobody  living  there  now* — 
the  house  being  empty.      On  inquiry,  I  find  that  she  w^as  cor- 
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rect — the  house  being  shut  up,  and  the  President's  family  in 
the  country. 

I  now  proposed  to  end  our  walk,  and  step  into  my  house, 
to  which  I  endeavored  to  lead  her.  The  house  is  No.  36 
Church  street — is  very  peculiar  in  its  construction — having 
no  door  upon  the  street — the  entrance  being  by  an  iron  gate 
into  a  little  court.  There  is,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  a  somewhat  similar  entrance,  by  a  door,  into  the  yard 
of  Mr.  Douglass,  corner  of  Park  Place  and  Church  street.  As 
we  entered  the  court,  Miss  Brackett  shuddered,  and  clung  to 
my  side.  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  She  replied  she 
was  afraid  of  that  black  man  in  the  yard.  I  reasoned  with 
her  against  any  apprehensions  of  fear,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Mrs.  Hopkins  here  remarked  that  Loraina  had  always  been 
afraid  of  negroes,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  near  them  when 
well  and  awake.  However,  I  soon  persuaded  her  to  proceed, 
descend  into  the  basement  story,  in  advance  of  myself,  and 
see  what  the  servants  were  about  in  the  kitchen.  She  did 
so,  and  reported  on  her  return,  that  there  were  two  white 
women,  together  with  a  negress,  who  was  engaged  in  cook- 
ing something  sweet.  I  asked  her  whether  she  was  certain 
both  the  white  women  were  full  grown,  and  she  answered 
they  were.  I  inquired  what  they  were  about,  and  she  said 
she  did  not  like  to  tell  me.  I  then  descended  into  the  kitchen 
with  her,  and  asked  her  what  the  black  woman  had  in  her 
hand.  She  said  she  did  not  know,  but  it  looked  like  some- 
thing sweet.  I  asked  her  to  taste  it.  She  said,  "  No;  she 
could  not  taste  anything  cooked  by  a  black  woman,  because 
it  was  not  clean.''  On  assuring  her  that  a  colored  woman, 
if  well  washed,  would  be  just  as  clean  as  a  washed  white 
woman,  she  asked  for  a  taste — tried  it  in  her  mouth, — said  it 
was  too  sweet — and  raised  her  hand  to  my  lips,  saying  that  I 
must  taste  of  it  also. 

It  was  evident  that  this  was  all  incorrect  as  to  our  do- 
mestic estabhshment,  and  it  struck  me  that  she  had  by  mis- 
take entered  the  wrong  house.  I  accordingly  addressed  her 
thus : —     '  , 

"  Why,  Miss  Brackett,  we  have  made  a  mistake,  and  gone 
into  a  wrong  house.     Let  us  get  out  as  quick  as  possible." 
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Taking  her  thence  into  the  street,  I  said,  '*  Let  us  cross 
over — that  is  my  house — how  do  you  like  it?" 

She  replied  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  house — she  liked  it 
much;  but  it  was  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the  other/' 

*'  How^  many  stories  has  it? '' 

**  Tw'o/'  was  the  correct  reply, 

"  How  do  you  like  those  windows?*' 

"  Oh,  they  are  very  beautiful  It  would  be  so  sweet  to  sit 
and  look  out  of  those  wnidows  on  the  green/' 

"  Now/'  said  I,  *iet  us  walk  along  to  the  gate,  and  go  in, 
We  have  been  absent  in  Providence  some  ttme^ — I  have  left 
Mrs.  Stone  there- — and  I  want  now  to  come  suddenly  upon 
them,  and  see  if  perhaps  they  are  not  playing  high-life  below 
stairs/' 

As  we  passed  along,  my  companion  looked  up  and  said: 
**  Why,  I  should  think  you  might  as  well  cut  a  door  through 
into  the  street/'  This  would  have  been  a  more  important 
point,  had  I  not  some  time  previously  remarked,  by  accident, 
that  our  house  had  no  door  on  the  street ;  Miss  B.  might  have  ^J 
heard  that  observation,  and  she  might  not.  ^M 

Arriving  at  the  gate,  I  again  sent  her  into  the  kitchen  in 
advance,  to  take  the  servants  by  surprise,  a  conceit  which 
seemed  to  please  her.  1'he  passage  into  the  kitchen  from 
the  court,  is  w  inding,  and  she  entered  w^ith  the  caution  of  a 
stranger.  She  tlien  said,  as  if  to  the  servants,  in  a  loud 
whisper—*'  Hist,  the  Gentleman  has  come  home — I  say,  the 
Gentleman  has  come/' 

Calling  her  out»  I  inquired  how  many  servants  were  there. 
She  replied,  correctly,  two.  I  inquired  their  ages,  and  she 
answered,  again  correctly,  that  the  cook  was  a  woman  who 
seemed  to  be  just  past  middle  age,  and  the  other  a  young  girl. 
In  a  word,  she  gave  very  accurate  descriptions  of  the  persons 
of  two  servants  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  house.  I 
inquired  the  age  of  the  smaller;  she  said  she  could  not  tell, 
but  would  ask  her.  She  then  spoke— **  How^  old  are  you? 
Is  that  your  mother?  "  Then  turning  to  me  she  observed — 
**  She  will  not  answer  me/'  She  then  inquired  of  the  other — 
*'  Is  that  your  daughter?  How  old  is  she ?  ''  Turning  to  me 
again,  she  remarked — '*  Why,  she  will  not  answ^er  me  either." 
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I  inquired  what  they  were  doing?  She  answered — "  not  much 
of  any  thing  '' — which  I  thought  not  unlikely.  It  being  wash- 
ing day,  I  asked — "  are  they  not  washing?  ''  She  said,  and  re- 
peated, they  were  not.  I  asked. what  kind  of  a  frock  the  girl 
had  on?  She  replied  that  she  could  not  see  clearly — the 
room  was  rather  dark — but  she  believed  it  was  a  dark  purple 
sprig.  On  both  of  these  points  she  was  mistaken.  The 
cook  zi'QS  washing  that  day,  and  the  frock  of  the  girl  was  blue, 
with  a  small  light  flower.  It  is  proper  to  add,  moreover,  that 
there  was  no  colored  woman,  engaged  in  culinary  operations 
or  otherwise,  at  the  time  in  question,  in  the  house  opposite, 
where  I  supposed  my  companion  had  entered  by  mistake. 

Addressing  my  fair  companion  again,  I  observed  that  we 
had  been  long  enough  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  I  had  a  number 
of  pictures  in  the  drawing-rooms  above,  which  I  was  desirous 
she  should  see.      We  therefore  ascended  through  the  always 
dark  stair-case  passage,  and  entered  the  drawing-room.      I 
attempted  to  direct  her  attention  to  several  pictures,  but  in 
her  imagination  she  ran  across  the  room  to  the  centre-table, 
standing  in  one  corner,  expressing   her    admiration    of    the 
books  with  which  it  was  covered.      She  glanced  at  several, 
speaking  of  the  beautiful  pictures  with  which  they  were  filled. 
With  one  of  them  she  seemed  to  be  most  of  all  pleased.      I 
asked  her  what  it  was.     She  replied  **  111 — illustrations  of  the 
Bible."      I  had  not  thought  of  the  table  or  books  until  she 
thus  called  my  attention  to  them.      "  I  saw  just  such  a  one 
the  other  day,**  she  said,  "  at  Mr.    Farley's    in    Providence, 
only  the  cover  of  that  was  brown,  and  this  is  green.**      Mrs. 
Hopkins  here  informed  me  that  it  was  so — she  had  seen,  at 
the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farley,  while  in  the  state  of  mag- 
netic slumber,  a  copy  of  the  work  she  was  now  examining, 
which  that  gentleman,  it  was  ascertained,  did  actually  pos- 
sess.     I  knew  that  the  Bible  Illustrations,  with  a  heap  of 
other  literary  and  pictorial  volumes,  w^ere    lying    upon    the 
table  in  question,  and  I  knew  that  we  had  possessed  one  with 
a  green  cover.     One  of  the  two,  however,  had  been  presented 
to  a  friend — but  of  which  color  I  knew  not.      On  returning 
home,  I  found  that  she  was  in  error  wMth  regard  to  the  cover 
—it  being  brown  instead  of  green.      But  by  the  side  of  it,  lay 
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the  ''  Gems  of  Beauty."  in  g^reen  morocco,  and  another  Keep- 
sake bound  in  the  same  color. 

Having  satisfied  herself  with  the  book*,  she  next  turned 
to  the  pictures,  though  not  without  urging.  Reaching  up 
her  hands,  she  took  down  a  stnall  painting,  and  asked  me  to 
look  at  it— placing  it  in  my  hands.  I  asked  her  what  it  was. 
**  Ask  me  what  it  is !  "  said  she,  *'  when  you  have  it  in  your 
own  hands  and  know  as  well  as  I !  "  She  would  do  no  such 
thing!  M 

I  then  asked  her  to  examine  the  painting  over  the  side- 
board. She  looked  at  it  for  some  time,  and  in  answer  to 
questions,  expressed  great  pleasure  at  its  beauty.  But  I  ■ 
could  not  indnce  her  to  tell  me  what  it  was,  or  describe  it, 
for  the  avowed  reason  that  I  was  looking  at  it  with  her,  and 
it  was  tritling  with  lier  to  ask  such  a  question.  fl 

Dr.  Capron  here  remarked  to  the  circle,  that  such  was  her 
usual  course.  Whenever  she  was  looking  at  an  object  with, 
as  she  supposed,  another  person,  she  wotdd  not  answer  ques- 
tions of  this  description — -believing  either  that  they  were  not 
seriously  put.  or  that  the  questioner  was  quizzing  or  sporting 
with  her.  All,  therefore,  that  I  could  obtain  from  her,  w^ith 
the  exception  of  general  expressions  of  approbation,  was  the 
remark — that  she  did  not  like  the  man's  coat  in  the  fore- 
ground. Here,  also,  it  should  be  noted,  that  when  in  the 
magnetic  state  she  can  talk  only  with  the  person  or  persons 
with  whom  the  magnetiser  has  willed  that  she  shall  be  in 
communication.  She  can  hear  nothing  addressed  to  her  by  ■ 
any  one  else,  nor  can  she  hear  the  conversation  between  any 
two  individuals,  nor  even  the  person  witli  whom  she  is  in 
communication  if  he  rlirects  his  speecli  to  any  but  herself. 
He  must  speak  to  her,  or  she  hears  him  not,  and  only  wonders 
why  his  lips  mo\  e,  and  yet  that  he  does  not  speak.* 

My  next  experiment  was  with  another  picture  of  a  very 
peculiar  character.      **  Miss  Brackett,"  said   I.   '*  there   is   a 


*  Statement  of  Mr.  Jesse  Metcalf,  one  of  Miss  Brackett*s  friends,  con- 
tained, among  other  interesting  pai:>ers,  in  the  Appendix  to  No.  i  of  Delcuzc's 
Practical  Illustration  of  Animal  iVlagnttism,  Providence,  by  R,  Cranston  &  Co. 
Deleuze*s  work  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Hartshorne,  of  Providence,  and  the 
collection  of  papers  in  the  Appendix  embodies  a  large  amount  of  important  | 
facts  upon  the  subject^  recently  developed  in  that  cit>\ 
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picture  in  the  other  room,  hanging  over  the  couch,  wliich  I 
value  highly,  I  wish  you  would  look  at  it/*  [I  ought  before 
to  have  remarked,  that  in  no  instance  did  I  indicate  to  her 
what  were  ihe  subjects  of  the  |)ictures;  and  of  the  existence 
of  three  of  them,  of  which  I  shall  soon  speak,  and  which  I 
designed  to  make  the  principal  tests,  not  a  soul  in  the  room, 
a5  I  believe,  had  any  previous  knowledge  excepting  niyself.] 
Miss  B,  thereupon  walked  into  tlie  other  room— the  folding- 
doors  standing  open*  and  looked  with  great  interest  upon  the 
picture  I  had  indicated.  But  although  she  appeared  to  in- 
spect it  minutely,  I  could  elicit  no  description  from  her,  I 
told  her  that  both  the  pictures  were  painted  by  a  young  and 
promising  artist,  a  Mr,  Hoxie,  and  I  valued  them  highly.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  great  merit,  and  I  would  take  some  op- 
portunity of  introducing  him  to  her.  ''Where  is  he?**  she 
asked;  *"  I  do  not  see  him."  I  replied  that  he  was  not  here 
now,  but  I  would  see  him  soon;  and  then  attempted  again  to 
elicit  something  of  a  description  from  her.  But  she  evaded 
me  artfully  as  before. 

Dr.  Capron  again  spoke  to  me.  of  which  circumstance, 
however,  she  was  evidently  unconscious;  and  remarked,  that 
when  I  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  wished,  he  would  come  sud- 
denly upon  her,  as  if  on  a  visit  to  New-York,  and  after  taking 
her  from  me,  she  would  without  doubt  freely  relate  to  him  all 
that  had  taken  place  between  her  and  myself.  In  this  way  I 
would  be  abundantly  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Magnetic  influence  upon  the  mind,  when  the  body  is 
^Tapped  in  insensible  sluml>er  so  profound  that  the  discharge 
of  a  park  of  artillery  would  not  disturb  her. 

There  were  various  other  paintings  in  the  drawing-rooms, 
too  many  for  a  particular  examination  within  the  time  at  our 
command.  Among  these  were  several  portraits.  To  one  of 
these,  an  admirable  head  by  Imnan,  Miss  Brackett  objected 
that  the  coat  was  too  ohl-fashioned,  and  she  wondered  they 
should  have  painted  a  man  in  such  a  coat.  The  remark  as  to 
the  rather  countrified  cut  of  the  coat,  was  correct;  but  she 
spoke  of  a  quaker  coat,  as  appearing  upon  one  of  the  por- 
traits, which  is  not  there.  She  was  asked,  if  among  the  por- 
traits there  w*as  any  one  which  she  recognized?     She  replied 
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that  there  was  one  gentleman  whom  she  thought  she  had 
once  seen  in  Providence.  It  was  the  portrait  of  one  of  my 
intimate  friends  who  was  of  the  party,  and  to  whom  she  had 
been  introduced  in  the  morning;  by  Frothingham, 

I  now  asked  Miss  Brackett  to  walk  with  me  into  the 
library— a  small  apartment  built  purposely  for  that  object, 
and  in  a  degree  separate  from  the  main  body  of  the  house.  I 
told  her  that  I  had  some  pictures  in  that  room,  to  which  I 
wished  particularly  to  invite  her  attention-^giving  her,  how- 
ever, not  the  slightest  intimation  as  to  tlie  character  of  the 
pictures.  On  entering  the  library,  "  this/*  said  I,  "  is  my  den 
— my  literary  work-shop — ^where  I  can  shut  myself  up,  and  be 
as  secluded  as  I  please.  I  built  it  on  purpose.'*  ''  Oh,"  said  she, 
"  it  is  a  nice  little  place— I  should  like  to  shut  myself  up  here 
too;  come,  you  go  out,  and  leave  me  alone — I  want  to  read 
these  books.  But/'  she  continued,  ''  if  you  built  this  on  pur- 
pose,  why  did  you  not  make  it  wider  while  you  were  about  it? 
It  is  so  long  and  narrow,  and  so  close — it  w^ants  some  air/* 
Now,  these  are  exactly  the  criticisms  upon  my  private  '*  den," 
made  by  all  my  waking  friends;  for  it  so  happens,  that,  in  its 
construction,  having  but  a  small  lot,  I  made  a  sad  miscalcu- 
lation as  to  the  width  of  the  room. 

I  explained  the  matter  to  her.  and  told  her  I  would  leave 
her  with  the  books  as  long  as  she  pleased  after  we  had  looked 
at  the  pictures.  I  then  asked  her  to  look  at  the  upper  paint- 
ing above  the  fire-place.  Now,  I  must  remark  in  this  place, 
that  that  was  a  picture  which  I  had  recently  purchased,  and 
which  had  only  been  sent  home  on  the  preceding  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday.  No  person  in  the  room,  excepting  myself, 
knew  of  its  existence.  She  looked  at  the  picture,  and  be- 
came instantly  pensive.  Presently  her  bosom  heaved  with 
sighs.  I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it.  She  said  she 
did  not  like  to  look  at  it  any  more.  I  then  requested  her  to 
look  at  the  picture  below.  She  did  so,  and  in  a  moment  was 
absorbed  w^ith  curious  interest.  But,  as  before,  she  would 
not  describe  it  to  me,  farther  than  to  say  it  was  the  portrait 
of  a  dark  colored  man;  but  she  brought  her  hand  round  her 
head,  as  much  as  to  say  there  was  something  peculiar  about 
the  head.     I  then  again  directed  her  attention  to  the  upper 
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picture.  She  immediately  became  pensive,  and  affected  as 
before.  The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  until, 
in  contemplating  the  upper  picture,  she  sobbed  and  wept. 
"Well,"  said  I,  "if  that  picture  affects  you  so  much.  Miss 
Brackett,  you  need  look  at  it  no  more.  I  have  here  a  picture, 
in  this  drawer,  which  I  prize  highly,  and  will  show  it  you." 
Saying  which,  I  opened  the  drawer,  and  handed  her  the  pic- 
ture. She  (in  imagination,  of  course,)  took  the  picture,  and 
observed  in  a  whisper,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  "  oh,  it's  a 
miniature."  I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it?  She  re- 
plied it  was  very  beautiful — but  would  not  describe  it,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  already  several  times  mentioned. 

I  now  requested  Dr.  Capron  to  take  her  from  me,  and  re- 
sume his  sway  over  her  for  the  purpose  of  the  suggested 
cross-examination  through  him   as   to  what  she  had   seen. 
He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  the  following  scene  ensued : — 
"  Ah,  Loraina,  are  you  here  ?  " 

"Why,  Doctor,  how  do  you  do?  When  did  you  come 
from  Providence  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  arrived." 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  When  did  vou  come  to 
Xew-York?" 

I  forget  the  reply  to  this  question.  The  conversation, 
however,  was  upon  the  common  topics  which  would  be  nat- 
urally suggested  by  an  actual  meeting  of  friends,  under  the 
circumstances  imagined.     The  Doctor  continued: 

"  How  have  you  been  engaged  since  you  came  to  New- 
York?     Have  you  seen  any  thing?" 

"  Oh  yes.  Mr.  Stone  has  been  taking  a  walk  with  me, 
and  shown  me  a  great  many  things."  She  then  informed 
him,  in  answer  to  questions,  of  her  walk  through  Broadway 
—mentioned  the  lions — the  Astor  House — and  other  mat- 
ters, not  necessary  to  be  repeated  for  the  purpose  of  this  nar- 
rative.    Doctor  Capron  continued: 

"Well,  Loraina,  when  Mr.  Stone  was  in  Providence,  a 
few  days  since,  he  spoke  to  me  of  some  pictures  which  he 
prizes  highly.     Did  you  see  any  of  them  ?  " 

"Oh  yes.     I  went  to  his  house  and  saw  a  great  many. 
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I  took  down  one,  and  handed  it  to  hiin:  and,  what  do  you' 
think?— lie  wanted  me  to  tell  him  what  it  was,  when  he  had 
it  in  his  own  hands! — but  I  wouldn't, — he  pestered  me  with 
so  many  (|  nest  ions  !  " 

I  here  suggested  to  the  Doctor,  that  he  should  ask  her 
whether  she  saw  a  fruit  piece.  He  did  so.  **  Oh  yes/*  was 
the  reply.  **  That  was  the  very  picture  1  took  dow^n  and 
wouldn't  tell  him  what  it  was/* 

This  was  correct.  From  what  I  could  gather,  when  she 
began  examining  the  paintings,  I  supposed  she  referred  to  a 
beautiful  fruit  piece  b\^  Ward,  of  London, 

The  Doctor  continued—''  Mr.  Stone  told  me  there  was  a 
painting  over  the  side-board — what  kind  of  a  picture  w^as 
that?" 

'*  It  was  a  lake,  with  mountains  around  it.  I  thought  it 
very  beautiful/' 

Such  is  tlie  fact.  The  picture  is  a  charming  mountain 
landscape^  the  scene  being  a  beautiful  lake  among  the  Catskill 
mountains,  b}^  Hoxie. 

**  Well,  what  other  pictures  did  you  see?  What  is  that 
picture  which  Mr.  Stone  told  me  was  hanging  over  the  set- 
tee? ' 

**  Oh,  it  was  a  curious  picture.  It  represents  three  In- 
dians sitting  in  a  hollow  three,  which  looks  as  though  it  had 
l>een  dug  out  on  purpose.  And  the  tree  is  filled  with  marks/' 
[Hieroglyphics.] 

This  was  the  most  wonderful  reply  we  had  had  yet.  The 
pictijre  is  a  composition  landscape,  by  Hoxie,  containing  the 
portrait  of  the  decaying  trunk  of  an  enormous  sycamore  tree, 
standing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montezuma,  N,  Y.  The 
artist  has  introduced  a  group  of  three  Indians,  and  has  like- 
wise traced  a  number  of  hieroglyphics  wnlhin  the  open  trunk. 
These  hieroglyphics  are  seldom  noticed  by  visitors,  unless 
specially  pointed  out.  And  yet  this  blind  lady,  with  ban- 
daged eyes,  who  had  never  been  in  Xew-York,  nor  heard  a 
whisper  of  the  existence  of  the  picture,  had  discovered  them! 
The  fact  seems  not  only  incredible,  but  absolutely  impossible. 
But.  as  I  believe,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

"Did  you  notice  particularly  any  other  pictures?     Mr. 
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Stone  told  me  he  had  several  in  his  library,  upon  which  he 
set  a  high  value.     Did  you  see  them  ?  *' 
"  Yes." 

"What  were  they?" 

Here  she  again  became  affected,  as  she  replied — ''  One  of 
them  was  Christ  in  his  agony,  with  a  Crown  of  Thorns !" 

This  reply  was  astounding.  The  picture  is  an  admirable 
copy  of  the  Bcce  Homo  by  Guido.  It  had  only  been  sent  home 
a  week  before,  and  I  had  cautiously  avoided  mentioning  it  to 
my  most  intimate  friends  present  at  this  extraordinary  inter- 
view, until  she  thus  proclaimed  it. 

•*  What  other  picture  did  you  see  in  the  library?  " 
"  There  was  a  portrait  of  an  Indian  Chief." 
This  was  another  wonderful  reply.  The  picture  is  an 
admirable  copy,  by  Catlin,  of  a  capital  portrait  of  Brant,  the 
Great  Mohawk  Warrior,  which  has  recently  been  procured, 
to  be  engraved  for  the  forthcoming  life  of  that  celebrated 
chieftain. 

"  How  was  he  dressed  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  can  hardly  describe  it.  His  head  was  shaved, 
and  I  don't  know  exactly  whether  there  was  any  hair  left  on 
or  not.  There  was  something  on  the  top,  but  I  could 
scarcely  tell  whether  it  was  hair." 

This  description  was  very  accurate.     The  knot   on  the 
crown  is  the  scalp-lock :  and  the  war-paint  around  it,  and 
something  like  a  ribbon  tying  it.  would  render  it  doubtful  to 
a  superficial   observer,   unacquainted   with    Indian   customs 
and  costumes,  whether  there  was  any  hair  there  or  not. 
"Was  there  no  other  picture  in  the  library?" 
**  Oh  yes:  he  took  out  of  a  drawer,  a  miniature." 
"Did  it  resemble  the  large  picture?" 
"  I  thought  it  did,  somewhat.*' 

[I  believe  I  had  put  this  question  to  her  when  she  was 
under  my  control.] 

"  How  was  it  dressed  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  very  handsome  picture,  and  had  a  cap  and 
plumes." 

This  was  another  wonderful  reply.     The  picture  in  ques- 
tion is  a  very  beautiful  miniature  likeness  of  Brant,  com- 
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posed  by  N.  Rogers,  from  two  pictures  of  the  chief,  taken" 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  first  in  London— in  his  court 
dress.  The  picture  is  designed  to  embellish  the  forthcoming 
work  referred  to,  and  lies  yet  in  the  drawer,  where  it  was 
seen  and  described  by  Miss  Brackett—blind — previously  un- 
conscious of  its  existence--"and  two  hundred  miles  oflf  when 
she  saw  it. 

The  Doctor  now  transferred  the  somnoloquist  back  to 
me.  Taking  her  hand  again,  quick  as  a  flash  we  were  re- 
stored to  the  place  and  position  occupied  at  the  moment  of 
the  Doctor's  intervention.  I  resumed  the  conversation,  by 
asking  her  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  Wall-street?  She  re- 
plied that  she  had  not. 

*'  You  liave  heard  of  the  great  fire  in  New-York?  " 
"  Yesr 

"  Would  you  like  to  lake  a  walk  down  there,  and  see 
it  has  been  rebuilt,  and  where  they  are  building  the 
Exchange?  ** 

**  I  should  like  to  go  there  very  much/* 
The     imaginary     walk     was     immediately     commenced. 
"  Here/'  said  I,  **  is  Trinity  Church — the  oldest  in  the  city. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  a  look  into  it?'' 

She  replied  that  it  would  afford  her  pleasure  to  do  so — 
adding,  '*  but  I  guess  you  will  be  obliged  to  get  the  doors 
open  before  we  get  in/*  I  told  her  the  sexton  would  open 
them  at  once.  **  Come/'  I  added,  ''  I  will  open  the  gate,— 
and  there,— you  see  the  doors  are  opened/' 

The  moment  she  had  crossed  the  threshold,  and  arrived 
at  the  inner  door,  she  paused,  and  looking  half  round,  smiled, 
and,  as  it  were,  bit  her  lip. 

**What  attracts  your  particular  attention  now.  Miss 
Braekett?'* 

*^I  was  looking  at  these  awkward  pews.  I  never  saw 
sucH  inconvenient  pews/' 

^^  What  is  the  difficulty  with  them? ' 
''Why,  how  they  look!" 
*'  But   the   richest   people   in    New-Yi 
here." 
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**  Then  I  should  advise  them  to  tear  away  these  old  pews, 
and  build  new  and  better  ones." 

Now,  it  happens  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  pews  in  this  church 
are  just  the  worst  looking,  and  most  inconvenient,  in  the 
city. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  pulpit? '' 

"  I  think  it  wants  new  drapery;  only  see  how  old  it  looks. 
The  cushion  where  they  lay  the  Bible  is  quite  threadbare." 

I  have  examined  these  draperies  since  my  return,  and 
should  advise  the  vestry  of  that  church  to  take  the  hint  of  the 
somnoloquist.  The  cushion  is  not  exactly  "  threadbare,"  but 
the  drapery  of  both  the  pulpit  and  the  desk  needs  renewal. 

I  asked  her  to  look  beyond  the  pulpit,  and  examine  the 
sculpture.  She  did  so,  and  was  deeply  interested.  But  she 
did  not  describe  it.  I  asked  her  which  figure  she  liked  best? 
She  answered  the  standing  figure.  I  inquired  whether  she 
understood  the  design  of  the  figure?  She  said  she  did.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  I  told  her  that  it  was  a  monumental 
structure,  but  I  think  I  did  say  that  the  standing  figure  was 
a  personification  of  Religion.  However,  she  gave  no  evi- 
dence that  she  fully  comprehended  the  work.  I  asked  her 
how  she  liked  the  lights  behind?  She  replied  very  well,  and 
added  that  she  had  never  seen  the  light  let  in  in  that  way 
before. 

On   leaving,  the    church,    I    suddenly    remarked — **  why. 
Miss  Brackett,  after  all,  I  omitted  one  thing  at  my  house, 
which  I  very  much  desire  you  should  see.     In  our  little  base- 
ment room — the  little  snuggery  where  we  breakfast — I  have 
two  pictures — one  very  curious,  which  you  must  see.     Will 
you  walk  back  with  me,  and  look  at  it?     She  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  I  immediately  added — '*  well,  here  we  are." 
**  That's  likely,"  said  she,  playfully, — "  you  have  got  there 
before  I  have  started !  "     "  Very  true,"  said  I,  "  but  I  will 
come  back  and  walk  with  you."         *         *         *         <'  Now, 
Miss  Brackett,  we  are  here  at  all  events." 

"And  is  this  your  family  breakfast-room?  " 

"It  is." 

"It  is  a  nice  little  place." 
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"  Now,  Miss  Brackett,  look  at  that  pictute,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it?  '' 

She  looked  and  began  to  smile,  and  was  evidently  much 
amused.  But.  as  before,  she  would  give  me  no  description 
of  either.  Doctor  Capron  here  observed  to  me,  that  if  I 
charged  her  particularly  to  remember  what  she  saw»  she 
would  do  so,  and  tell  me  about  it  wdien  awake.  I  then  re- 
marked—*' If  you  will  not  tell  me  now,  will  you  be  careful  to 
remember  what  you  see — what  pleases  you  so — and  tell  me 
afterward?"     She  promised  faithfully  that  she  wouhl 

We  had  now  been  occupied  nearly  four  hours,  and  my  en- 
gagenients  were  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  bring  my 
travels  with  this  most  interesting  companion  to  a  close.  I 
therefore  proposed  returning  to  Providence,  to  which  she 
assented. 

'*  How  will  vou  go?  "  I  asked. 

"  We  will  fly." 

*'  Very  well — I  am  used  to  that  mode  of  travelling.** 
Clasping  both  my  hands  in  hers,  she  went  through  the  same 
process  of  ascending  into  the  air  by  my  assistance,  as  before. 

*'  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is,"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  look  down 
upon  the  city.  How  vast — -how  grand!  "  Lingering  a  mO' 
mcnt,  as  if  hovering  over  the  town,  1  directed  her  attention 
to  several  objects^ — ^the  land  and  the  water.  **  That  dark 
mass  of  buildings  is  the  Bellevue  Alms  House.  That  high 
cohunn  is  the  Shot-Tower — it  is  the  highest  structure  on  the 
island.*' 

**  And  we  are  so  much  above  that!  "  she  interrupted. 

**  Ah,  here  we  have  Xew-Haven/' 

**  How  beautiful !  '*  she  exclaimed.  **  Stop,  I  must  look  at 
that.     It  is  very  beautiful." 

**  And  this  is  New  London — How  are  vou  pleased  with 
it?" 

**  I  don't  like  its  appearance  very  well." 

**  Nor  does  any  body  else/'  I  replied. 

**And  here  we  are  in  Providence,*'  I  continued.  I  then  as- 
sisted her  in  descending,  as  from  the  first  flight,  and  asked 
her  how  she  had  been  pleased  with  her  visit  to  New  York? 
She  replied  that  she  had  been  exceedingly  gratified—that  she 
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vhe  route  Vionie  very  much,  as  it  was  one  she  had  never 
iveUed  before. 

tr,  Capron  now   again  willed  her  away  from  me,  resumed 
control,    and    l>y    the  peculiar  mental  process  of  Animal 
AagnetVsni,  together  with  a  few  brushes  of  his  hand  over  her 
lorehead,    awoke    her.        She   at    first   complained   of   being 
somewViat  conf  vised ;  but  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  minutes 
resumed  lier   self-possession,  and  was  as  cheerful,  and  intel- 
■lent  and  diffident,  withal,  as  before  she  had  been  magnet- 
Ked.     The    Doctor   had  charged  her  to  remember  the  cir- 
Kumstances  of  her  visit,  and  he  now  questioned  her  respect- 
Btig  several  incidents  heretofore  detailed  at  large.       Among 
others,  he  inquired  again  what  was  the  particular  object  that 
had  attracted  her  attention,  and  seemed  to  annoy  hei.  at  the 
Bowling  Green  opposite  the  lions?      She  blushed  to  the  eyes 
and  said  she  must  be  excused  from  answering. 
I  He  then  asked  her  what  was  the  picture  in  the  basement 

■  room  of  my  house,  which  seemed  to  please  her  so  much? 

She   laughed    outright,   as    she   repHed^ — ^**It   was   a    funny 
looking  fellow  pulhng  a  cat's  ear/' 

This  was  another  remarkable  answer,  affording  a  still  far- 
ther and  most  striking  illustration  of  the  mysterious  |)ovver 
of  this  potent  though  unknown   principle.       The  picture  in 
question  is  an  old  and  admirable  painting,  recently  purchased 
by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Brigham.  and  loaned  to  me.       It 
had  but  just  been  returned  from  the  hands  of  the  picture- 
framer,  and  had  not  yet  been  hung  in  the  drawing-room.     Its 
existence,  I  am  perfectly  confident,  w^as  unknown  to  any  of 
the  party  present  except  myself:  and  the  subject,  that  of  a  sly, 
mischievous  fellow,  full  of  wicked  laughter,  as  he  is  teazing 
some  antiquated  lady  by  pulling  or  pinching  the  ears  of  her 
favorite  tabby! 

Such  were  the  results  of  this  extraordinary  interview,  and 
such  the  actual  plienomena  attending  a  single  nap  of  mag- 
netic slumber,  under  circumstances  wiiere  everything  like 
ostentation,  or  a  desire  of  display,  or  even  of  a  private  exhi- 
bition, was  avoided;  and  where,  I  repeat  without  hesitation, 
deception,  fraud,  collusion,  misunderstanding,  and  mistake, 
were  alike  utterly  impossilile.     I    have    written    fully    and 
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faithfully,  omitting,  as  I  believe,  nothing  essential  to  a  full' 
illustration  of  the  interview— preserving  so  much  of  the  very 
language  used,  as  a  practised  and  pretty  retentive  memory 
has  enabled  me  to  recall— giving  the  substance,  where  the 
identical  language  is  lost — and  presenting  a  simple  and  un- 
adorned narrative  of  the  truth  throughout. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  communication  I  have  adverted 
to  the  extraordinary  power  of  this  young  lady — blind  though 
she  be — of  reading,  while  in  the  magnetic  slumber*  letters 
within  several  envelopes,  without  breaking  the  seals*  This 
was  a  point  to  which  I  likewise  directed  my  attention,  and 
circumstances  occurred  most  opportunely  to  favor  my  de- 
sign. On  Sunday,  Aug.  27th,  while  I  was  in  Providence,  and 
the  day  before  my  interview  with  Miss  Brackett,  a  small 
package  was  received  by  Mr.  Isaac  Thurber  from  Mr. 
Stephen  Covell,  of  Troy,  containing,  as  he  wrote  to  his  friend, 
a  note,  which  he  wished  Miss  B.  to  read  while  under  the 
magnetic  influence,  without  breaking  the  seal,  if  she  could. 
Mr.  Covell  had  been  induced  to  try  this  experiment,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  heard  of  extraordinary  performances  of 
the  kind,  which,  of  course,  he  doubted.  The  package,  or 
letter,  was  evidently  composed  of  several  envelopes.  The 
outer  one  consisted  of  thick  blue  paper.  On  Sunday  evening 
Miss  B.  was  put  into  a  magnetic  slumber,  and  the  letter  given 
her  with  instructions  to  read  it.  She  said  she  would  take  it 
to  bed  with  her  and  read  it  before  morning.'^  On  Monday 
morning,  she  gave  the  reading  as  follows : — 

**  No  other  than  the  eye  of  omnipotence  can  read  this  i 
this  envelopement,  1837." 

I  made  a  memorandum  of  this  reading,  and  examined  the 
package  containing,  as  she  said,  the  sentence.  She  said 
then.  viz.  on  Monday  morning,  that  there  were  one  or  tw^o 
words  between  the  word  *'  envelopement  "  and  the  date,  as  I 
understood  her,  which  she  could  not  make  out.  I  examined 
the  seal  with  the  closest  scrutiny.     It  was  unbroken,  and  to 
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♦  So  I  understood  the  maUer  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  By  a  statement 
of  Mr,  Thnrber  himself,  however,  contained  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Harts- 
home,  it  'dyipears  that  tlie  clairvoxGnic  did  not  take  it  to  bed  with  her,  but 
retired  into  a  dark  room  to  make  it  out,  from  choice,  and  read  tt  to  Mr.  Hop- 
kins and  a  number  of  others,  on  her  return. 
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open  the  letter  or  to  read  it  without  opening,  with  human 
eyes,  was  impossible.  After  my  return  to  the  city,  viz.  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  30th,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Covell,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  reading  of  the  blind  somnambulist  was 
correct.     The  following  is  his  reply :    ' 

"TROY,  September  i,  1837. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your's  of  yesterday  I  received  by  this  morning's  mail, 

and  as  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  package  submitted  to 

Miss  B.  while  under  the  magnetic  influence.     I  have  to  say 

the  package  came  to  hand  yesterday.     The  sentence  had  been 

written  by  a  friend,  and  sealed  by  him  at  my  request,  and  in 

such  a  manner  as  was  supposed  could  not  have  been  read  by 

any  human  device  without  breaking  the  seal.     We  think  the 

seals  have  not  been  broken  until  returned.     The  sentence  as 

read  by  Miss  B.  is: — ''No  other  than  the  eye  of  Omnipotence  can 

read  this  in  this  envelopement — 1837.''     And  as  written  in  the 

original,  on  a  card,  and  another  card  placed  on  the  face  of  the 

writing,  and  enclosed  in  a  thick  blue  paper,  was: — ''No  other 

than  the  eye  of  Omnipotence  can  read  this  sentence  in  this  envelope. 

—Troy,  Nexv-York,  Aug.  1837.'' 

"  Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

"  STEPHEN  COVELL." 

''  William  L.  Stone,  Esq." 
» 

I  also  left  a  note,  hastily  prepared,  for  the  blind  lady  to 
read,  the  contents  of  which  were  known  only  to  myself.  It 
was  carefully  folded,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  read- 
ing it,  by  the  natural  sight,  without  opening,  and  sealed  with 
seven  wafers  and  two  seals  of  wax,  with  my  own  private  sig- 
net. By  the  mail  of  the  following  Saturday  I  received  the 
letter;  the  seals  were  unbroken,  and  exactly  in  the  condition  I 
had  left  thern,  with  the  answer  written  on  the  outside,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  friend  who  had  assisted  me  in  obtaining 
the  interview,  w^hich  answer  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes.  I 
have  already  remarked,  that  I  was  in  great  haste  at  the  time 
of  preparing  the  note,  yet  I  was  determined  to  leave  some- 
thing so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  track  as  to  puzzle  the  lady 
if  possible.     Accordingly,  having  the  odd  title  of  a  queer  old 
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book  in  my  pocket,  printed  in  a  small  Italic  letter,  I  wrote 
part  of  the  note  with  a  pencil,  and  stuck  on  two  and  a  ha 
lines  of  the  small  Italic  printing,  with  a  wafer.     The  note, 
written  and  printed,  as  I  left  it,  was  in  these  words: — 

"The  following  is -the  title,  equally  quaint  and  amusing, 
**  of  a  book  which  was  published  in  England  in  the  time  of  , 
**  Oliver  Cromwell: — 'Hggs  of  Charity,  laycd  by  the  Chickens  ofl 
"  the  Covenant,  and  boiled  by  the  waters  of  Divine  love.     Take  ye\ 
"  and  eat:  " 

I  subjoin  the  answer  sent  by  Miss  B.  through  an  intimate 
friend: — 

**  The  following  is  a  title,  equally  amazing  (or  amusinj 
"and  quaint,  of  a  book  published  in  England  in  the  time 
**  Oliver  Cromwell  :— 

"  Eggs  of  Charity  "— 

*'  Miss  B.  does  not  know  whether  the  word  is  amazing  or  i 
"  amusing.  Something  is  written  after  the  *  eggs  of  charity/  ^| 
"%vhich  she  cannot  make  out."  ™ 

Why  the  clairvoyafiie  did  not  read  the  whole  note  as  read- 
ily as  she  did  the  part  which  she  did  read,  I  am  a  loss  to  give 
an  opinion.  On  a  minute  examination  of  the  paper.  I  find 
that,  accidentally,  in  folding  it,  there  was  one  thickness  of 
paper  over  the  lines  which  she  did  not  read,  more  than  over 
a  portion  of  what  she  difl  read-  But  the  same  additional 
thickness  of  paper  was  over  the  first  line  which  she  did  read, 
and  the  two  thick  wax  seals,  and  a  number  of  w^afer  seals 
also,  intervened  over  nearly  the  whole.  Those  seals  were 
strong  and  deep  impressions  of  my  family  crest,  with  the 
motto  distinctly  showm;  and  the  whole  returned  to  me  so 
perfect,  and  in  ever}'  respect  entire,  as  at  once  to  put  at  rest 
every  suspicion  of  foul  play,  had  such  suspicion  been  enter- ^ 
tained.  fl 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  my  dear  Sir,  that  in  allowing  the  ~ 
preceding  statement,  which  is  no  more  than  a  simple  and  j 
unadorned  narrative  of  facts,  to  go  forth  to  the  world,  I  amfl 
setting  myself  up  as  a  target  at  wiiich  scores  of  witlings  and  " 
brisk  fools  will  be  sure  to  let  fly  successive  showers  of  ar- 
rows. Indeed,  I  have  already  been  assailed,  from  various 
quarters,  through  the  public  journals,  and  in  the  conversa- 
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tions  of  individuals,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  and  very 
partial  and   imperfect  publication,  announcing  my  visit   to 
Providence  and  the  experiments  of  the  sealed  letters.     The 
"Chronicle  of  the  Church,''  published  at  New-Haven,  has 
arraigned  me  with  grave  severity  as  a  convert  to  "  humbug- 
gery  and  mystification,"  and  as  an  easy  dupe  in  respect  to 
transactions  "  bearing  upon  their  face  the  impress  of  gross 
imposition/*      Other    journalists    have    freely    applied    the 
phrase,  more  expressive  by  far  than  elegant,  that  I  have  been 
**  outrageously  humbugged."     Others,  again,  have  plied  me 
alternately  with  raillery  and  grave  rebuke.     Well — be  it  so. 
However  well  stored  may  be  their  quivers,  and  however  thick 
and  fast  their  missiles  may  hurtle  through  the  air,  I  should 
feel  myself  but  a  sorry  knight  of  the  quill,  to  complain  at  re- 
ceiving back  a  small  portion  of  the  change  of  which  I  have 
dispensed  so  much,  though  I  should  be  pierced  like  another 
St.  Sebastian.     If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  editor  of  the 
Church  Chronicle  will  soon  find  a  far  abler  exponent  of  the 
mysterious  principle  the  existence  of  which  he  decries,  than  I 
can  ever  hope  to  be,  in  the  Bishop  of  his  own  diocese.     Still, 
whether  that  distinguished  prelate  should  take  the  field  or 
not,  the  facts  recorded  in   this  communication  remain  the 
same.     Meantime  your  own  reading  must  have  taught  you, 
that  neither  theories  nor  principles  are  the  less  philosophical 
or  the  less  true,  because  of  unbelief  or  ridicule.     The  original 
projector  of  the  employment  of  steam  for  the  movement  of 
machinery,  was  denounced  as  a  lunatic  for  the  suggestion, 
and  confined  as  a  madman  for  persistence  in  his  folly.     Gali- 
leo was  twice  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, 
by  the  learned  doctors  of  Rome,  for  opposing  the  astronom- 
ical theories  of  Aristotle,  and  asserting,  with  Copernicus,  that 
the  sun  remains  stationary  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  while 
the  earth  revolves  around  it  in  annual  and  diurnal  motions. 
And  in  your  own  profession,  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
persecution  of  Harvey,  the  great  medical  revolutionist,  who 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  or  of  the  fact  that 
Jenner  was  at  first  denounced  as  -a  quack,  for  a  discovery 
which  has  constituted  him  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
niodem  times. 
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Mistake  nie  not  as  citing  these  illnstrioiis  names  with  a 
view  of  inscribing  my  own  in  the  same  category.  My  object 
is  merely  to  show,  that  scepticism,  in  regard  even  to  the  most 
vahiable  discoveries,  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun;  and  that 
satire,  however  biting,  and  ridicule,  however  pungent,  al- 
though they  may  deter  the  timid  from  the  avowal  of  an  hon- 
est opinion  until  the  world  shall  have  ilecided  for  them,  or 
raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  those  who  march  in  advance 
of  the  pubhc  voice,  are  nevertheless  no  test  of  the  soundness 
of  a  theory,  the  value  of  a  discovery,  or  the  correctness  of  a 
principle.  '*  \\  hat  1  know  to  lie  true,  that  will  I  declare; 
and  wdiat  I  feel  it  to  l>e  my  duty  to  represent,  that  will  I 
have  the  l»oldness  to  publish;"  w'as  a  memorable  manifesto 
of  the  late  Timothy  Pickering  when  alxiut  to  make  certain 
political  revelations:  and  I  know  nothing  to  deter  the  exer- 
cise of  a  like  degree  of  moral  courage,  in  giving  utterance  to 
facts  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  in- 
volving the  phenomena  of  ordinary  sleep,  dreaming,  and 
sonmamhulism, — the  independence  of  our  spiritual  nature  of 
the  bodily  organs  which  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  present 
life, — and,  in  one  vvord,  eliciting  new  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  nature  of  the  souL 

Were  it  my  desire  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  or  rather, 
were  it  not  my  design  to  confine  the  present  communication 
strictly  to  a  narrative  of  facts  transpiring  under  my  own  eyes, 
I  might  easily  fill  a  hundred  pages  more  with  incidents  and 
illustrations  of  the  most  surprising  character,  which  have 
occurred  at  Providence  and  in  its  vicinity  within  the  last  few^ 
months,  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made — as  well  attested,  too,  as  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  or 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  These  facts  might  be 
gathered  by  huufh-eds.  from  the  most  authentic  sources- 
arising,  not  from  tw^o  or  three  cases  of  nervous,  debilitate<l, 
and  practised  females,  nor  under  the  auspices  of  one,  or  even 
two.  magnetisers, — ^btit  in  the  course  of  hundreds  of  experi- 
ments, upon  as  many  subjects,  of  different  ages  and  sexes, 
under  the  care  of  gentlefnen  of  the  first  character — lay  gmd 
professional.  One  example  only,  of  the  many  to  w^hich  I 
refer,  w  ill  be  added  at  the  close  of  this  communication.     The 
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case  was  very  remarkable,  and  the  circumstances  created  a 
deep  sensation  when  they  transpired  in  Providence — sup- 
ported, as  they  were,  by  the  testimony  of  so  able  and  exem- 
plary a  physician  as  Dr.  Brownell. 

In  regard  to  the  imputation,  that  a  gross  imposture  has 
been  played  off  upon  me,  I  will  not  detain  you  by  its  refuta- 
tion.    I  have  already  said,  repeatedly,  that  the  character  of 
all  the  parties  to  the  interview  forbids  the  idea  of  fraud,  col- 
lusion, or  imposture.     It  surely  will  not  be  contended  that  I 
shall  prove  what  I  saw  and  assisted  in  performing.       The 
strongest  evidence  possible,  and  the  most  convincing  to  an 
individual,  is  that  of  his  own  senses.     **  When  awake,  and  in 
our  perfect  mind,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  we  never  mistake  a 
reality  for  a  dream.     Realities  are  perceived  intuitively.     We 
cannot  prove  by  argument,  that  we  are  now  awake,  for  we 
know  of  nothing  more  evident  to  prove  it  by ;  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  every  proof  to  be  clearer  than  that  which  is  to  be 
proved.''  *     I  will  not,  therefore,  distrust  the  evidence  of  my 
own   senses,  where  all  the  circumstances   were   such   as  to 
render  deception  impossible.     The  weight  of  other  testimony 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  witnesses  for  truth  and 
veracity,  and  their  means  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  related, 
and  their  exemption  from  such  interests  and  motives  as  might 
sway  them  from  the  truth.     These  are  the  important  attri- 
butes of  evidence ;  and  witnesses  sustaining  such  a  character, 
are  entitled  to  full  credit.     Such  was  the  character  of  the 
parties  witli  whom  I  was  in  communication  during  my  visit 
to  Miss  Brackett.     What  I  saw,  I  know  to  be  true:  and  what 
was  told  to  me  as  truth  by  Dr.  Capron,  Miss  Brackett,  and 
those  of  her  friends  with  whom  I  conversed,  I  as  fully  believe. 
There  are  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  principle  of  Animal 
Magnetism  altogether,  and  who  would  not  believe  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.     They  contend  that  the  whole  thing 
is  morally  and  physically  impossible.     There  are  others  who 
are  incredulous  because  the  experiments  are  not  attended  by 
uniform  success.     Such  is.  doubtless,  the  fact,  as  the  mag- 
netisers  admit,  for  causes  assigned  which  are  abundantly  suf- 
ficient.     There  is  yet  another  class,  who  are  not  only  disbe- 
*  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  Sec.  viii,  p.  156. 
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lievers  themselves,  but  are  determined  that  the  science  shall 
not  prevail.  These,  instead  of  acting  like  ingenuous  search- 
ers after  truth,  attend  the  exhibitions  for  the  express  purpose 
of  defeating  the  operations,  by  interposing  obstacles,  em- 
barrassing alike  to  the  magnetiser  and  the  subject.  In  order 
to  a  successful  experiment,  perfect  composure  and  tranquility 
of  mind,  in  both  magnetiser  and  subject,  are  understood  to  be 
necessary,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable.  If,  then,  objectors 
and  sceptics  visit  an  exhibition  for  the  express  purpose  of 
passing  off  deceptions  upon  the  illustrators  of  the  principle, 
— intentionally  distracting  their  attention  and  interrupting 
their  mental  operations — the  want  of  success  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  no  argument  against  the  science;  and  only 
proves  that  the  objectors  are  no  gentlemen.  Again,  there 
are  those  who  fear  to  beh'eve,  lest  an  argument  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  admitted  existence  of  the  magnetic  influence, 
against  the  miracles  sustaining  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  whereas,  in  my  apprehension,  the  very  reverse 
is  the  fact;  since,  if  testimony  like  that  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferredj  is  to  be  rejected,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  proof 
of  those  very  miracles?  Would  not  the  sceptic,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  rule,  bring  himself  upon  the  identical  ground 
assumed  by  Hunae,  \\ho  disbelieves  all  the  evidence  of  mir- 
acles, upon  the  principle  that  we  cannot  believe  any  thing 
contrary  to  our  own  experience?  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
others  think  differently.  Indeed,  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
own,  on  reading  the  preceding  narrative,  observed  to  me, 
**  Were  I  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  what  you  have  written, 
I  should  become  an  infidel,"  Xow,  the  scruples  of  such  are 
doubtless  to  be  respected.  But  I  must  repeat,  I  can  perceive 
no  good  foundation  for  them.  *'  How  common/*  says 
Knight,  in  his  IVayzcard  Criticisms,  **  when  we  have  just 
spoken  and  thought  of  a  person,  to  see  him  immediately  af- 
terward. If  it  be  even  more  than  casualty,  is  it  unphilosoph- 
ical  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  a  certain  attractive,  al- 
though  invisible  emanation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  magnetic, 
electric,  gravid,  or  cohesive  influence;  each  emanation  being 
peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of,  each  individual  coming 
from  the  body  into  the  air,  which  prompts  the  forethought?  " 
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And  is  it  any  more  unphilosophical  to  believe  in  the  activity 
of  the  human  soul  during  the  suspension  of  the  external 
senses  by  that  species  of  slumber,  equally  peculiar  and  pro- 
found, produced  by  the  magnetical  influence,  the  existence  of 
which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  I  take  it  for  granted  can 
no  longer  be  denied  by  any  one  ?  We  knovvr  that  somnam- 
bulism, or  the  faculty  of  locomotion,  of  speaking,  of  holding 
conversations  with  others,  and  even  of  sustaining  an  argu- 
ment, does  exist.  Of  this  fact,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Finney,  whom 
you  probably  know,  affords  a  striking  example.  Why,  then, 
should  we  deny  the  possibility  of  the  unusual  physiological 
phenomena  attributed  to  the  influences  of  Animal  Magnet- 
ism, acting  upon  persons  of  peculiar  nervous  susceptibilities  ? 
Why  deny  to  the  soul  the  faculty  of  recognizing  external 
objects  through  unusual  ways,  without  the  help  of  the  senses, 
and  of  annihilating  timet  and  space  in  its  movements?  Or 
why  deny  to  the  etherial  spirit,  when  in  such  a  state,  the 
power  of  visiting,  in  its  imagination,  other  climes  and  other 
spheres,  for  its  amusement,  its  wonder,  or  its  instruction?  Is 
it  more  wonderful  than  the  trance  of  Tennant,  whose  spirit, 
without  controversy,  did  thus  leave  its  tenement  of  clay,  and 
behold  things  more  glorious  than  that  holy  man  dared  to  de- 
scribe? But  I  am  transcending  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
munication, and  will  forbear. 

After  all,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  not  without  apprehension 
that  you  may  yet  inquire  of  me,  what  is  my  own  belief  upon 
the  subject?  The  question  would  be  a  poser.  I  cannot 
deny  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  and  therefore  I  must 
believe  in  something.  But  how  much  to  believe,  or  what,  I 
am  puzzled  to  tell.  Fraud,  deception,  imposture,  I  once 
more  repeat,  in  the  matters  I  have  related,  were  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  must  end  as  I 
began,  by  quoting  the  sage  conclusion  of  Hamlet,  albeit  his 
brains  were  zig-zag,  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy. 
I  am,  with  respect,  &c.  &c. 

WILLIAM  L.  STONE. 
To  Doct.  Amariah  Brigham,  ^I.  D. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


It  was  the  puq^ose  of  the  author,  in  presenting  a  second 
edition  of  the  preceding  letter  to  the  public*  to  record  a  few  ad- 
ditional facts,  connected  with  this  interesting  subject,  equally 
wonderful,  and  in  some  respects  even  more  so,  tliaii  those  already 
detailed.  A  brief  reply  to  some  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
made  upon  this  pamphlet  by  a  portion  of  the  daily  press,  had 
;t1so  been  meditated.  Bui  the  first  edition,  of  two  thousand,  has 
gone  off  so  rapidly,  and  the  demaiid  for  the  second  is  so  pressing, 
that  the  design  has  in  both  respects  been  relinqiitshed.  One 
only  of  the  criticisms  referred  to  will  the  author  stop  to  correct. 
The  editor  of  the  American,  in  his  liberal  notice  of  the  first 
edition^  seems  to  suppose  that  the  only  subjects  of  the  magnetic 
influence  are  females.  This,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  position,  is 
an  error.  Jt  is  doubtless  true,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  female 
system  is  more  susceptible  of  this  mysterious  influence  than  the 
male.  But  such  is  not  uniformly  the  case.  Several  instances 
have  occurred  in  Rhode  Island,  particularly  in  Paw  tucket,  in 
which  robust  luen  have  been  effectually  magnetized.  The 
operator  at  f^awtucket  is  Mr.  Daniel  Green,  a  man  of  respectabil- 
tty,  who,  from  what  1  can  learn,  is  capable  of  exercising  a  greater 
magnetic  power  than  any  other  gentleman  who  has  yet  at- 
tempted an  experiment.  I  can  also  state,  that,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  October  instant,  Mr.  Grant,  of  Provi- 
dence, then  and  now  giving  experiments  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
put  a  healthy  young  man  into  a  profound  slumber,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowded  auditory,  and  contrary  to  his  own  counteracting 
efforts.  I  was  in  Alliany  at  the  time.  The  Governon  and  sev- 
eral Senators  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  were  present. 
The  young  man  was  a  sceptic  upon  the  subject,  and  challenged 
the  operator  to  a  trial  of  his  power,  which,  in  ten  mitnites.  was 
not  only  irresistible,  but  so  powerful,  that  the  subject  was,  in  the 
end,  thrown  into  convulsions.  The  experiment  was  not  only 
convincing  to  himself,  but,  as  1  happen  to  know,  to  several  gen- 
tlemen of  education  and  character,  who  were  unbelievers  when 
they  w^ent  to  the  exhibition. 

Several  very  striking  illustrations  of  somnambulism  and 
clainmyance,  or  clear-sightedness,  wlien  in  a  state  of  magnetic 
slumber,  were  also  given  at  .Albany  on  the  same,  and  also  the 
preceding  evening.  Among  them  was  an  imaginary  journey, 
performed  by  the  niece  of  Mr.  Grant,  in  company  with  one  of  the 
Senators,  to  visit  his  own  family  at  the  place  of  their  temporary 
residence,  (Xorwich,  Conn.),     The   house   in   which   his   family 
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were  lodged  is  very  peculiar  in  its  coustrnction,  havinp:,  among 
other  eccentricities  of  architecture,  three  front  doors,  all  of  which 
were  exactly  described,  with  various  other  features  and  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  absence  uf  leading^  questions. 

Another  very  striking  case  occurred  at  Saratoga  Springs,  at 
which  place  Messrs.  Grant  and  Potter  were  experimenting  last 
week,  A  gentleman^  an  entire  stranger^  came  into  the  room,  and 
asked  the  magnetized  lady  to  visit  his  house  in  Plattsburgh.  She 
did  so — described  the  place — the  house — its  apartments  ami 
ftimiture,  not  only  with  generab  but  very  minute  accuracy* 
Among  other  inmates  of  the  family,  she  astounded  llie  gentleman 
by  describing  his  aged  father-in-law,  who  has  hot  one  arm ! 
Collusion  or  imposture,  in  this  case,  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  contradicted. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  variety  of  other  surprising  facts,  but 
have  not  yet  permission  to  publish  them  with  that  particularity 
which  I  could  desire.  Meantime  1  beg  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Boston  Morning  Herald,  of  September 
29th:  premising  that  I  was  in  Providence  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  two  medical  gentlemen  referred  to  from  pjoston,  and  have 
no  doubt,  from  what  I  learne<l  on  the  spot,  of  the  essentia!  accti- 
racy  of  the  statement  here  given.  'I'he  statement  of  Miss  Brack- 
ett's  ideal  visit  to  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  Society  was  also  re- 
lated to  me  in  Providence,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  substantial  truth : — 
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**AxiMAi,  Magnetism, — Strong  and  Ittcontrovertible  Testimony! — Many 
may  tlitnk  that  enough  has  been  said  upon  this  disputed  subject,  and  turn  away 
m  disgust  from  any  fnriher  discnssion;  especially  will  those  be  apt  so  to  think, 
on  nccount  c%i  tlic  apparent  absurdity  of  the  matter,  pronounce  it  to  be  it 
flete  humbug,  and  consider  themselves  insulted,  to  have  conversation  or 
n  argument  upon  it  thrust  into  their  faces,  So  was  our  decision  once — 
while  wc  cannot  believe  so  strange  a  theory  until  we  have  had  the  demon- 
stration of  our  own  senses  to  its  truth,  we  are  forced,  by  the  weight  of  incon- 
Irovcrtiblc  testimony,  to  be  silent  and  refrain  from  scoffing,  until  the  *  perfect 
day*  of  the  revelation  of  its  existence  or  falsehood  shall  dawn  upon  ns. 

Wc  present  the  following  new  facts  to  the  public,  and  our  readers  may 
btH«vc  or  not  We  will  only  say,  that  when  it  comes  to  bold  dental  of  a  sup- 
ptHcd  honest  man's  assertion,  argument  is  u?^  el  ess — but  to  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  think  that  a  man  who  has  ever  proved  himself  true,  will  at  once 
falsify,  I  he  following  relation  will  at  least  surprise,  for  what  we  have  to  say  is 
rediicct!  to  this — Will  you  believe  our  witness  or  not? 

We  hope  we  are  not  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  tncntioning  the 
^tne  of  the  indi vidua!,  from  wlioni  the  particulars  below  given  are  derived. 
Since  the  subject  is  an  all-imiMirtant  one,  a  solemn  one  if  it  be  true,  an  excitmg 
one  at  any  rate,  we  feel  confident  that  he  will  be  willing  to  have  his  testimony 
Held  up,  a  hght  set  on  a  hilK  as  a  guide  to  the  searchers  of  the  tnUh.  We 
rd«r  to  Rev.  Mr  Hall,  of  Providence. 

A  short  time  .since,  two  physicians  of  this  city,  E3rs,  J.  S:  W\,  went  to 
Providence,  in  order,  by  their  owti  senses,  to  be  convinced.  They  have  re- 
torned.  not  fully  satisfied.  They  are  confident  of  some  strange  effect  produced 
-^i  the  existence  of  the  magnetic  sleep— but  were  not  able  to  content  them- 
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selves  in  respect  to  the  wonderful  magnetic  vision  of  distant  or  concealed 
objects.     We  will  state  the  assigned  cause. 

The  patient  is  Miss  Brackelt,  of  Providence,  who  is.  and  has  been  long^, 
totally  blind — of  course,  unless  there  is  actual  communication  with  her,  to 
inform  her  of  the  existence  or  position  of  the  objects  or  places  she  describes, 
her  testimony  is  of  the  very  strongest  nature — it  is  adamant  proof.  The  ex- 
amination took  place  in  the  house  of  Rev,  Mr.  HalL 

Previous  to  questioning  the  patient,  Mr.  HaJl  took  the  physicians  into  a 
back  parlor,  in  which  were  no  chairs,  and  disarranged  some  articles,  one  of 
which  was,  to  take  a  picture  down  from  the  wall,  and  lay  it  with  its  face  on 
the  table.  The  three  gentlemen  then  returned  to  the  room  in  which  Miss 
Brackettr  who  had  been  magnetised,  was  sleeping.  One  of  the  physicians  first 
questioned  her,  but  almost  at  the  outset,  he  said,  after  going  with  her  in  spirit 
into  the  rtjom^— "  Take  care,  or  you  will  stumble  over  the  chairs  and  beds.' 
The  other  physician  then  went  with  her  to  some  house  or  other  in  a  distant 
town,  and  said—*'  Be  careful,  or  you  will  hit  your  head  against  the  gate;'  and 
he  could  not  make  her  speak  after.  Now  the  case  is,  taking  the  premises  for 
g^ranted  that  Vstich  things  arc/  those  who  are  sleeping  are,  in  their  perceptions, 
in  reality  standing  with  you  beside  an  object  which  you  wish  them  to  describe 
—and  it  is  often  an  answer  to  inquiries,  *  What  do  you  ask  for — you  can  see 
as  well  as  I  can/  It  is  evident,  then,  that  much  caution  and  tact  must  be 
exercised  to  procure  the  necessary  information.  No  trifling  will  be  submitted 
to — and  therefore  it  was,  when  the  physicians  referred  to  articles  which  they 
knew*  were  not  there,  that  the  patient  became  offended. 

The  physicians  having  retired,  Mr.  Hall,  Miss  B.  being  still  in  her  sleep, 
led  her  in  spirit,  into  the  back  room  again,  and  after  asking  her  what  she  saw, 
she  mentioned,  among  the  first  things,  '  a  picture  lying  on  the  table  on  its  face  ' 
—and  added,  *  I  will  speak  with  you,  Mr.  Hall,  for  you  treat  me  properly*  but 
I  would  not  have  any  thing  to  say  to  that  other  gentleman,  for  he  laughed  at 
me.     He  knew  as  well  as  J,  that  there  ivere  no  chairs  or  beds  tw  the  room*  ' 

From  c'inother  occasion,  Mr.  Hall  furnishes  still  stronger  testimony.  There 
is,  in  Providence,  a  room,  occupied  by  the  Franklin  Society.  This  Society  is 
a  private  one,  with  few  members,  and  but  few  know  of  the  occupancy  of  the 
room.  In  it  are  sundry  matters,  such  as  a  case  of  stuffed  birds,  a  stuffed  cat. 
gray  squirrel,  &c.,  a  preserved  turtle,  and  other  curiosities  of  the  like  kind- 
Mr.  Hall  w'tnt  to  the  room,  unlocked  it,  took  some  lamps  from  the  stove,  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  placed  on  it  the  turtle — and  then  returned, 
locking  the  door,  and  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket.  He  then,  without  com- 
municaticm  with  mortal  beintr,  went  directly  to  Miss  Brackett,  whom  he  had 
requested  previously  to  have  magnetised,  turned  the  magnctiser  from  the  room. 
and  went  with  the  patient,  of  course  in  spirit,  to  the  room  of  the  Society.  As 
soon  as  they  were  in  the  room,  the  patient  started.  "  Why  do  you  start  ?'  asked 
Mn  Hall.  *  Why,  don't  you  see,  look  on  the  stove  there  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  It  U'iil  bite  met'  '  Bite? — go  closer — it  won't  bite/  She  then  seemed 
to  smile  at  discovering  the  foolishness  of  her  fears.  *  What  is  it!'*  asked  Mr. 
Hall  '  You  can  see  as  well  as  I,*  was  her  answer.  *  Yes — but  I  wish  to  know 
what  you  call  it?'  Is  it  ever  eaten?  '  Is  it  ever  eaten?'  *  Yes^a  part  of  it — 
in  soupr    *  Well,  what  do  you  call  it?'    *  A  turtle,  to  be  sure! ' 

Mr.  Hall  then  led  her  to  the  bird  case,  and  asked  her  what  she  saw.  She 
returned  much  the  same  answer  as  before — but  said,  evidently  taking  down  the 
birds  and  looking  at  them— *  How  pretty  this  is.  What  a  bright  ring  round  its 
neck !     0/»,  here  is  a  dear  tittle  bird* ' 

She  soon  started  again.  *  What  is  the  matter  now?'  asked  Mr.  Hall. 
*  Why,'  said  she,  '  only  see  that  ro/— that's  a  pretty  place  to  put  a  cat,  in  the 
midst  of  birds  1 ' 

*  Oh,*  said  she,  '  here  is  something  in  the  corner  like  a  rabbit.    What  is  it?* 

Mr.  Hall  had  not  observed  it  when  in  the  room,  and  could  not  answer. 
He  left  her.  convinced  that  if  there  was  any  thing  there,  he  should  feel  satisfied 
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— ^if  not,  all  was  uncertainty  agaia     He  hurried  to  the  room,  unlocked  it,  and 
went  in,  and  found  in  one  corner,  a  stuffed  Rrey  squirrel. 

Wc  present  the  above  to  the  consideration  of  the  public.  Of.  Mr.  Hall's 
veiacity  there  can  be  no  doubt.  What  disposal  then  is  to  be  made  of  it? 
Time  aJone  can  reveal  the  end." 

The  following  statement,  also  related  to  me  as  a  fact  in  Provi- 
dence, has  since  been  published  by  Dr.  Hartshorn,  of  that  city»  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Cozzens  and  Mr.  Joseph  Balch» 
Jun. : — 

"  A  child,  about  nine  years  of  age,  attending  the  school  of  Miss  S***,  tn 
this  city,  was,  about  a  month  ago,  during  an  intermission^  found  to  be  alseep 
in  the  school-room.  One  of  the  young  scholars  came  and  gave  information. 
Miss  S***  and  others  tried  to  rouse  her,  but  not  succeeding,  they  became 
;danncd.  A  young  medical  student,  a  son  of  Commodore  John  Orde  Creigh- 
ton,  being  called  in,  soon  perceived  that  she  was  in  a  magnetic  sleep.  A  little 
girl  about  ten  years  old  immediately  burst  into  tears.  It  was  evident  that  she 
had  done  it;  but  she  was  so  much  terrified  at  the  resiilt  of  the  mischief,  that 
Miss  S***  called  her  into  another  room»  soothed  her  distress^  and  tald  her  she 
need  not  be  frightened ;  she  had  only  to  go  to  Anne,  and  ask  her  to  wake  up. 
This  was  done.  She  merely  spoke  to  her,  and  she  came  out  of  her  magnetic 
state*  with  that  smile  upon  her  visage  which  is  peculiar  to  those  who  are  gently 
rotiscd  from  it. 

The  child  had  been,  once  before*  and  only  once,  put  into  the  somnambulic 
Stale,  It  was  eifected  in  about  five  minutes,  by  a  lady  who  had  never  before 
tried  her  hand  at  this  business." 

In  a  preceding  page  of  this  Postscript.  I  have  referred  to  some 
slill  more  recent  illustrations  of  these  phenomena,  the  particulars 
of  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  record,  although  of  a  very  striking 
character.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  moral 
courage  in  the  community,  which  prevents  gentlemen  from  ad- 
mitting facts,  which  from  their  own  positive  knowledge  they 
know  to  be  such,  lest  they  should  encounter  the  ridicule,  and  the 
small  wit  of  the  little  minds  which  control  but  too  large  a  portion 
of  the  public  press.  I  am  not  to  be  thus  deterred,  however,  from 
speaking  out  upon  this,  or  any  other  subject,  by  the  taunts,  or  the 
sneers,  of  any  one.  All  I  ask  is  fair  play — and  this  I  expect  to 
receive  from  all  controvelsialists  who  are  gentlemen.  When 
editors  and  critics  are  so  stupid  as  to  misunderstand  what  is  said, 
or  so  malicious  and  unprincipled  as  to  misquote  and  misrepresent 
an  antagonist,  there  is  no  dealing  with  such.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  assume  a  position  for  an  author  whom  it  is  wished  to 
assail,  which  he  has  never  assumed,  and  then  to  overthrow  it. 
Kothing  is  easier  than  to  assert  for  an  antagonist  what  he  has 
never  asserted,  and  then  refute  the  assertion.  And  of  course  it  is 
equaJly  easy  to  hold  a  man  up  to  ridicule,  for  language  or  opin- 
ions he  has  never  uttered.  All  this  treatment  I  have  received 
from  the  stupid  malice  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  vapid 
loquacity  of  the  Express,  and  the  ill-natured   perversions    of    a 

iter  in  the  Courier   and    Enquirer.      While   these    sheets   are 
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passing  through  the  press,  however,  a  more  sensible  and  respect- 
ful writer  has  appearerl  in  tlie  Journal  of  Commerce,  whom  it 
may  be  well  to  set  right  upon  his  main  objection  to  my  original 
narrative.      He  says  :^ 

*'  The  cat*s  ears  and  other  things  which  after  a  great  deal  of 
effort  ^liss  !).  was  induced  to  mention  in  Col.   Stone's  picture,  I 
were  probably  only  the  retiection  of  the  description  lie  had  given  ' 
of  them  in  her  presence :  hut  in  the  full  conviction  ihat  she  could 
hear  no  conversation  except  that  addressed  to  herself,  and  that  so 
the  circumstance  was  of  no  consequence  in  the  story/* 

Some  other  critics  have  assumed  the  same  position — which 
shows  either  that  they  have  not  read  my  letter  with  attention*  or 
that  they  purposely  misrepresent  me.  I  have  said,  expressly, 
that  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  three  of  those  pictures, 
which  I  had  re^^erved  as  the  principal  tests.  I  had  held  no  conver- 
sation with  either  or  any  of  the  party  present  at  the  examination. 
In  regard  to  the  Ecce  Homo  of  Guido,  and  the  portrait  of  Brant, 
and  also  of  the  cat,  I  was  particularly  careful  that  not  a  soul 
should  kmnv  of  their  existence,  but  myself,  until  the  somnam- 
bulist described  them, 

A  few  words  more:  Since  this  second  edition  was  put  to  press, 
I  have  been  present  at  two  private  exhibitions  of  sonmambuHsm 
by  Mrs,  Andros,  from  Providence.  One  of  them  %vas  on  Friday 
night  last.  It  was  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  a 
clerical  friend  called  at  my  residence,  in  behalf  of  another  friend, 
who  is  a  physician,  and  who  has  been  in  great  distress  for  many 
months  past,  by  a  grievous  nervous  affection.  His  object  was, 
to  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  virtue  in  animal  magnetism, 
as  asserted  by  its  professors,  for  a  disease  like  his.  I  called  im- 
mediately with  the  gentleman  who  came  with  the  message,  upon 
Mr,  andMrs.  Andros.  The  latter  was  thrown  into  apparent 
sleep,  whereupon  1  requested  her  to  visit  my  sick  friend,  and 
describe  his  case — telling  her  that  neither  of  us  knew  the  number 
of  the  house.  Mr  Andros  here  remarked  that  that  would  make 
no  difference.  And  it  was  even  so.  She  went  in  imagination  to 
the  house — tlescribed  its  exterior  correctly — but  did  not  describe 
correctly  the  next  house  adjoining.  I  asked  her  to  enter.  She 
did  so,  and  described  the  stair-way  exactly,  although  I  attempted 
to  mislead  her  upon  that  subject.  I  then  asked  her  to  walk  into 
the  drawing-room.  This  I  supposed  to  be  entirely  unfurnished, 
as  it  was  naked  wlicn  I  hail  last  seen  it.  I  asked  her  to  say  what 
was  in  the  room.  She  replied— a  pier-table,  centre-table,  chairs. 
a  portrait,  and  a  very  beautiful  carpet,  I  then  told  ilr.  Andros 
that  his  wife  was  entirely  wrong.  My  friend,  however,  said  h 
believed  ihey  were  putting  in  the  furniture  the  day  before,     Mr 
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ndros  vvSspcfeitive,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  carpet.  She 
was  right  as  to  that  article,  and  wrong  as  to  the  others.  She  then 
ascended  the  stairs,  entered  the  ^ick  room,  and  described  the 
situation,  the  peculiar  disease,  and  the  extraordinary  sufferings 
of  my  sick  friend  with  great  minuteness,  much  emotion,  and  siir* 
prising  accuracy.  She  was  wrong,  however,  in  saying  that  he 
was  sitting  up  in  a  cusliioned  chair,  he  heing  at  the  time  on  the 
bed,  as  I  have  since  ascertained. 

One  case  more:  On  Monday  morning,  the  9th  of  October  in- 
stant, Mn  Andros  called,  an<l  requested  me  to  meet  my  friend  Dr. 
C*****  at  his  rooms,  at  12  o'clock,  A  few  minutes  after  he  had 
gone,  Dr.  C****^  himself  called,  and  renewed  the  recjuest.  He 
told  me.  with  great  emphasis,  that  1  was  the  victim  of  imposition 
— ^that  it  was  all  nonsense — that  there  was  no  reality  in  this  new 
system  of  Animal  Magnetism — and  assured  me.  that  if  1  would 
go  with  him,  in  ten  minutes  he  would  prove  to  me  that  it  was 
quackery  and  moonshine.  His  object,  he  said,  was  to  take  her 
upon  an  ideal  visit  to  a  patient  of  his,  a  few  miles  in  the  country. 
The  case*  he  added,  was  so  marked  and  extraordinary^  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  upon  the  subject.  Under  these  circtmi- 
stances  I  made  the  visit.  Tlie  Doctor  was  particularly  careful 
not  to  indicate  to  any  mie  the  nature  of  the  case  or  the  location. 
There  were  present  at  the  trial,  four  gentlemen  besides  the  Doc- 
tor, Mrs.  Andros,  and  myself,  Mrs,  A.  having  been  magnetised, 
Dr.  C.  took  her  hand,  and  for  the  first  time  nientioned  the  village 
in  which  the  patient  resided  whom  he  wished  to  visit.  But  he 
gave  no  intimation  as  to  the  location  of  the  house,  the  sex  of  the 
patient,  or  the  character  of  the  disease.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
the  somnambulist  said  she  was  there.  Her  description  of  the 
exterior  of  the  house,  however,  w^as  at  first  incorrect;  but  sub- 
stantially correct  as  to  the  interior;  and  afterward,  on  a  re- 
examination of  the  premises,  she  described  the  house  with  gen- 
eral accuracy.  But  this  was  not  the  mani  feature  of  the  experi- 
ment, which  was  the  description  of  the  case  itself.  Ami  in  this. 
which  involved  a  complication  of  ilie  disease  of  scrofula,  embracing  a 
targe  lumor  upon  one  side,  severe  lameness,  the  contraction  of  a  limb, 
fir.,  the  Doctor  frankly  declared  that  she  asionnded  him  by 
rribing  it  as  tvell  as  he  ctmld  luTtC  done  it  himself.  In  the  after- 
notm  I  visited  the  patient  with  Dr.  C*****,  and  had  ocular  dem- 
onstration of  the  truth  of  the  description  of  Mrs.  Andros.  Here, 
again,  was  a  case  where  collusion,  fraud,  and  imposition  w^ere  out 
of  the  question.  And  here,  too,  it  is  to  he  particularly  noted, 
that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  leading  questions.  On  the 
r  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  collusion.  Dr.  C***** 

1  II  Mr.  Andros  in    the   morning  to   un<lcrstand   tliat   his 

I  .as  in  a  different  village,  lying  in  a  different  direction; 

,i  •*  Mrs.  Andros  was  descrihii       '      'ase,  he  endeav^ored  to 
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mislead  her  as  to  the  seats  of  the  several  strong  and  nnequivocal 
developments  of  the  disease.     I  leave  it  with  the  public- 

WILLIAM  L.  STONE. 
New  York,  Oct  lo,  1837. 


APPENDIX, 


Nal. 

The  following  statements  are  copied  from  the  Appendix  to  Harts  home's  re-' 
cent  edition  of  Deleiizc.    The  extraordinary  medical  case  occurred  under 
the  eye  and  care  of  Dr.  Brownetl  of  Providence,  the  Somnambuhst  being 
another  lady^ — not  Miss  Brackett.     Its  strict  trutli  cannot  be  questioned: — 
In  order  to  prove  whether  a  somnambulist  can  really  visit  a  place  where 
he  has  never  before  been,  and  describe  the  present  appearance  of  things  there, 
the  Rev,  E,  B.  Hall  went,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one,  into  the  room  in 
v/hich  the  Franklin  Society  depi^sit  their  curious  collection,  and  disarranged 
several  conspicuous  articles.     He  then  went  to  confer  with  a  yoting  woman 
who  resides  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  house  occupied  by  the 
Franklin  Society,  and  she  being  in  the  magnetic  state,  he  sent  her  into  it  in 
spirit  without  informing  her  of  the  disarrangement  he  had  made.     She  had 
previously  been  sent  there  in  the  same  state,  so  that  she  knew  immediately 
what  alterations  had  been  made,  and  stated  them  so  satisfactorily  as  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  investigated.     This  is  only  one  out  of  many  proofs  which  might 
be  adduced  to  the  same  effect. 

Still  the  suspicion  very  naturL^Ily  remained,  that  the  somnambulist  derives 
all  his  notions  from  the  mind  of  the  person  in  communication,  which,  though 
it  be  an  astounding  circumstance,  would  induce  us  to  view  the  subject  in  an 
entirely  dilTerent  light.  To  try  this,  I  one  day  put  an  old  spike  into  a  gun- 
barrcl,  ;ind  placed  it  about  four  or  five  feet  from  my  writing  desk  against  the 
wall.  I  then  sent  a  note  to  Dr,  Brownell,  who  was  then  with  one  of  his  pa- 
tients in  the  somnambulic  slate*  requesting  him  to  ask  her  what  was  in  a  gun- 
barrel  lying  on  my  desk  The  lad  who  carried  the  note  did  not  know  its  coii«J 
tents,  and  did  not  go  into  the  house,  but  came  back  immediately :  in  about^ 
thirty  minutes,  a  line  came  from  Dr.  Brownell,  stating  that  there  was  no  gun- 
barrel  on  my  desk;  but  that  there  was  one  leaning  against  the  wall  a  short 
distance  from  it.  Other  facts  aflfordtng  similar  proofs  arc  abundant.  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  the  gun-barrel  had  probably  never  been  in  the  room  before. 
A  still  more  interesting  proof  is  exhibited  in  the  following  relation ; 
which,  I  am  authorized  to  say,  is  true  in  all  its  important  facts,  and  is  known 
to  have  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time.  Fortunately  the  witnesses  are 
gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  of  scientific  attainments,  whose  wx>rds  are  the 
currency  of  truth.  The  relation  is  extracted  from  a  long  and  interesting 
article  in  the  Salem  Gazette. 

**  Dr.  Brownell,  of  Providence,  operated  upon  a  young  lady,  who,  during 


the  period  of  magnetic  sleep,  frequently  left  the  body,  and  could  see  and  hear 
without  the  aid  of  eyes  or  cars.  She  could  tell  correctly  the  time  by  a  watch, 
though  enveloped  in  a  cloth,  and  at  the  same  time  having  a  bandage  over  her 
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eyes.  The  doctor  had  a  patient,  sick,  as  was  believed,  of  the  liver  complaint, 
and  bade  the  girl,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  go  (in  spirit)  to  the  man's  house. 
Arrived,  she,  at  the  doctor's  request,  described  the  house  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake  and  then  entered.  What  do  you  see  ?  asked  Dr,  B.  *  A  man 
sick/    Noiv  1  want  you  to  tell  me  what  ails  him.    First  look  at  his  head 
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to  discover  whether  she  had  got  into  the  right  place,  and  whether  her  clair- 
voyance might  be  trusted  to  at  that  time;  she  described  it  very  exactly. 

I  then  told  her  my  patient  had  been  sick  a  long  time,  and  desired  her  to 
examine  him,  and  tell  what  the  disease  was. 

She  said,  '*  He  looks  so  bad,  I  do  not  like  to  do  it."  I  repHed,  **  Never 
mind  that :  it  looks  bad  to  you,  because  you  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
looking  at  the  interior  of  a  body.'* 

As  1  supposed  him  to  be  alfectetl  with  a  diseased  liver,  and  with  indiges- 
tion arising  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  stomach,  I  asked  her  to  look  at  the 
stomach  to  see  if  that  was  diseased;  she  answered,  **  No*'* 

Is  the  liver  diseased?     "No," 

Welh  examine  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  and  see  if  there  is  any  disease 
there*    '*  I  do  not  see  any,"  said  she. 

Examine  the  kidneys.    **  Nothing  is  the  matter  with  them." 

Not  knowing  what  other  part  to  call  her  attention  to»  I  requested  her  to 
look  at  every  part  of  him. 

After  some  little  time,  she  says,  "  His  spleen  is  swelled;  it  is  enlarged/* 

His  spleen  !  said  I ;  when  we  speak  of  a  person  who  is  splecny*  we  sup- 
pose he  has  an  imaginary  complaint*    Wlial  do  you  mean  ? 

She  said,  **  The  part  called  the  spleen,  is  enlarged*** 

How  do  you  know  it  is  enlarged? 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  yours." 

Do  you  see  mine?     "Yes." 

How  large  is  his  spleen? 

**  It  is  a  great  deal  longer  and  thicker  than  your  hand.*' 

I  then  asked  her  to  put  her  hand  where  the  spleen  is  situated.  She  im- 
mediately pLiccd  her  liand  over  the  region  of  the  spleen. 

I  then  asked  her  what  shape  the  stomach  was :  she  replied  that  it  was  like 
a  flower  in  the  garden.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  that  flower,  and  do  not 
recollect  the  name  she  gave  to  it. 

I  then  requested  her  to  recollect  all  about  this»  saying  1  wished  to  talk 
with  her  about  it  when  she  awoke* 

After  she  came  out  of  the  somnambulic  state*  she  was  asked  whether  she 
remembered  having  examined  the  sick  person.     She  remembered  it. 

What  part  did  yciu  tell  me  was  diseased?  After  a  little  consideration, 
she  replied,  '*  I  believe  1  told  you  the  spleen  is  enlarged." 

Mow  came  you  to  call  it  the  spleen? 

*'  I  do  not  know.' ' 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  description  of  the  internal  organs,  or  see  any 
plates  of  them?     "  No." 

Should  you  know  the  plate  representing  the  stomach,  if  you  w^ere  to  see  it? 

"  I  thinic  I  should  if  it  looked  like  it" 

I  will  go  into  the  lilirary  and  bring  out  some  plates,  to  see  whether  you 
know  the  internal  organ*s. 

While  I  was  gone  into  the  library,  she  said  to  a  lady  present,  '*  Every  once 
in  a  while  I  saw  fluids  pass  from  his  stomach  into  his  bowels." 

On  returning  with  the  volume  of  plates,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she 
really  distinpruished  the  different  organs,  I  showed  her  a  plate  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  stomach  and  asked  her  if  that  was  what  she  saw  for  the  stom- 
ach? She  said,  **  Xo/'  Turning  to  several  plates  in  succession,  she  decUred 
that  neither  of  them  resembled  the  stomach. 

Then  turning  to  the  true  plate,  as  if  accidentally,  while  throwing  open  the 
leaves,  intending  to  pass  it  by  unless  she  noticed  it,  she  immediately  cried  outt 
"  That's  it ;  that^s  what  1  saw  for  the  stomach.** 

1  then  conversed  with  her  in  relation  to  the  other  viscera ;  and  she  gave 
a  very  correct  description  of  ihcm,  as  she  had  done  in  her  sleep.  I  asked  her 
if  she  had  conversed  upcm  the  subject,  or  seen  any  plates  of  the  internal  organs* 
She  declared  she  never  had. 
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Seven  days  alter  this,  the  pnttent  was  taken  more  seriously  ill,  and  died  on 
Saturday,  the  third  day  following. 

On  Monday,  a  /*ost-mortcm  examination  took  place;  previous  to  which  I 
invited  all  the  phy<.icians  whom  I  could  find  in  the  city. 

Eighteen  persons  were  present,  of  whom  sixteen  were  physicians, 

1  then  Slated  all  the  particulars  of  the  examination  by  the  somnambulic 
patient;  and  requested  the  physicians  to  examine  the  body  to  see  if  they  could 
discover  the  diseased  spleen  from  external  examination.  They,  with  one 
foice,  declared  they  could  not. 

I  then  opened  the  body,  and,  to  the  utter  ;»stonishment  of  the  physicians 
present,  found  the  spleen  so  enlarged  as  to  weigh  fifty-seven  ounces,  lis  usual 
nright  is  from  four  to  six  ounces. 

No  other  disease  was  perceptible  except  a  general  inflammation,  which, 
no  doubt^  came  on  about  three  days  before  his  death. 


No.  IL 

In  regard  to  the  power  of  Mr.  Green,  of  Pawtucket,  mentioned 
•  in  the  Postscript  a  few  pages  back,  the  following  correspondence 
^between  Doctors  Hartshorn  and  Webb,  of  Providence,  is  taken 
from  the  Appendix  of  Hartshorn  s  edition  of  Delenze: — 

"Providence,  August  2Sfh.  1837. 
SiVit — In  the  Practical  Insiructioii  in  Animal  Magnetism,  which  I  am  now 
f  publishing  in  English,  the  author  mentions  the  power  that  some  magnetizcrs 
'  have  of  paralyzing  the  limbs  of  a  patient  in  the  magnetic  state.  But  the  iiv 
stance  which  you  recently  related  to  me  is  so  much  more  extraordinary,  that  I 
wish  to  obtain  from  you  in  writing,  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  it. 
with  permission  to  make  use  of  it  in  a  note.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  authentic  matter  to  be  embraced  in  the  Appendix  of  each  number 
of  that  work.  Yours,  respect fu I Iv, 

T.  C.  HARTSHORN. 
0IL  Thomas  H.  Webb." 


*'  Providence.  September  i,  1837. 

Dear  Sir. — My  time  has  been  so  much  occupied  of  late,  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  me,  until  the  present  moment,  to  reply  to  your  note  of 
tbe  ^5th  «lt.,  and  even  now  I  am  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  unable  to  do  more 
than  write  a  very  brief  reply. 

In  convei'^ation  with  Mr.  Daniel  Greene,  of  Paw  tucket,  who,  as  you  prob- 
ibS'  well  know,  is  the  most  powerful,  as  he  has  been  the  most  extensive,  mag- 
netiier  in  this  country,  I  inquired  if  he  were  able  to  magnetize  and  thereby 
obtain  control  over  a  single  limb,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  body  remained  in  a 
miturol  state.  He  said  that  he  had  done  it,  in  the  case  of  Miss  J.,  with  whom 
irou  are  acquainted,  and  would  attempt  it  on  another  patient  that  we  were 
going  to  see  that  afternoon,  if  reminded  of  it. 

The  individual  alluded  to  had  never  bet^n  magnetized  but  three  times,  and 
did  not  present  a  ver>'  striking  exemplification  of  the  usual  magnetic  phenom- 
ena. After  trying  various  experiments  that  consumed  several  hours,  we  left 
rhe  house,  having  forgotten  the  subject  matter  of  my  interrogatory.  But  upon 
recollecting  it.  we  returned,  and  the  patient  reseated  herself  upon  being  re- 
quested so  to  do,  without  any  reason  being  given  her  for  making  the  request. 

Mr,  Greene  then  went  through  the  usual  manipulations  some  dozen  or 
li«?«iiiy  times,  confining  Ihem  to  the  space  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  left 
ihouldcT,.  to  the  extremities  of  the  hngers  on  the  same  side.     He  afterwards 
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to  consider  materialization  in  generatand  the  results  obtained 
when  strictly  scientific  evidence  was  demanded  by  the  S.  P.  R. 
or  otiier  investigators.  If  we  glance  over  the  records  of 
the  principal  materializing  mediums  that  have  flourished  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  we  find — ^what?  A  long  series  of 
impudent  impostures  which  have  ahnost  invariably  resulted 
in  detection  at  one  time  or  another:  the  medium  being  either 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  impersonating  the  '  spirit/  or  the 
materials  for  the  *  spook's  '  make-up  have  been  found  either 
upon  the  person  of  tlie  medium,  or  stowed  away  in  some 
piece  of  apparatus ;  a  musical  instrument,  a  dummy  watch, 
etc.  In  some  few  cases,  no  actual  exposure  has  been  made, 
it  is  true,  but  there  seems  almost  invariably  to  have  been  a 
relaxation  of  the  precautions,  whenever  a  successful  seance 
has  been  held  under  these  apparently  '  test  '  conditions,  and 
I  think  we  shall  find  that  in  the  case  of  arry  professional 
tJtaierializing  incdinm  that  has  come  before  the  public,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  either  they  have  been  exposed  at  some 
time  or  another,  or  else  that  suspicious  circumstances  have 
been  noticed  which  leave  one  under  the  impression  that  fraud 
wi^ht  have  been  employed;  and  so  long  as  this  possibility  is 
open,  so  long  as  there  remains  the  slightest  possible  chance 
of  the  phenomenon  being  accounted  for  by  natural  means,  it 
is  surely  our  duty  to  adopt  this  explanation,  rather  than  to 
accept  the  vague,  dreamy,  metaphysical  one  ofl^ered  us  by  the 
spiritualists.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of 
trickery  and  the  fraudulent  methods  pursued  by  mediums:  to 
anyone  who  has  followed  the  damning  evidence  that  has  been 
brought  forward,  as  expose  followed  expose,  and  one  after 
another  presumably  honest  mediums  have  dropped  out  of 
existence,  detected  in  barefaced  fraud  of  the  most  impudent 
and  childish  character*  there  is  always  sufficient  justification 
in  our  minds  to  thmbt  the  reality  of  evidence  brought  forward 
for  this  phenomenon,  off  hand ;  and  if  any  suspicious  circum- 
stances or  negative  evidence  be  forthcoming,  there  is,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  reason  for  5ur  refusing  to  accept  such  evidence 
as  sufficiently  circumstantial  to  admit  of  its  being  undoubt- 
edly true.  We  must,  at  least,  deduct  the  more  marvelous 
details  of  our  manifestation,    and    this   leaves    us   the    bare 
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5sary  material  for  the  spirit  form  (has  dematerialized) 
>ther  half  is  actually  seen  and  felt  in  her  chair,  talks, 
:s  water,  etc,,— but  yet  only  a  portion  of  her  body  is 
le  and  tangible,  her  legs  having  entirely  disappeared,  and 
)ody  apparently  ending  at  the  waist,  or  a  little  below; 
efore  attempting  anything  like  a  criticism  of  this  extra- 
lary  phenomenon,  we  must  first  describe  in  outline 
eance  as  it  occurred,  and  as  it  is  described  by  the  various 
»sses  of  the  manifestation.  The  seance  here  described 
place  on  Dec.  nth,  1893,  at  Helsingfors,  Finland;  Ma- 
d'Esperance  being  medium.  Tliere  were  fifteen  mem- 
of  the  circle,  the  medium  making  sixteen.  Of  these,  the 
)nal  testimony  of  the  medium  may  be  put  aside  as  of  no 
:  from  a  critical  point  of  view.  No  doubt  this  testimony 
very  great  importance  to  the  spiritualist,  and  it  is  cer- 
y  very  interesting  reading— showing  a  great  ingenuity 
^ivid  imagination  on  the  part  of  Madam  d'Esperance.  but 
lUSt  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  professional 
um,  whose  duty  it  is  to  produce  phenomena  (in  some 
I,  and  however  guileless  and  charming  this  medium  may 
»cially,  we  must  always  treat  her  more  or  less  as  a  legiti- 

subject  of  sceptical  investigation  during  the  seance,  as  we 
Id  all  professional  mediums.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
am  d'Esperance  commenced  her  mediuniship  under  the 
t  supervision  of  Mrs.  Mellon,  since  then  detected  in  fraud 
df,  should  be  a  very  good  justification  for  our  doubting 
xracity  of  this  medium  on  all  occasions.  It  may  be  ob- 
d  that  the  medium  was  in  a  trance  during  her  manifes- 
ns  (the  same  old  story)  and  did  not  knowingly  produce 
>henomena  fraudulently — if  fraud  there  was.  On  this 
:,  however,  Mons,  Aksakof  is  very  explicit.  He  says: — 
Madam  d'Esperance  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  me- 

who  is  not  entranced  during  materialization  seances. 

is  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  with  the  in- 

le  powers,  when  her  mediumistic  gifts  for  materialization 

first  discovered;  which  discovery  happened,  according 
adam  d'Esperance's  own  account,  entirely  by  chance/* 
'he  testimony  of  the  medium  is,  therefore,  valid  as  far  as 
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ent  vvitoesses.  who  support  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena,  that 
of  Miss  Hjelt  seems  to  me  by  far  tlie  best.  It  is  longer, 
clearer,  and  more  explicit  than  any  of  the  others,  and  gives 
the  reader  a  very  fair  general  idea  of  the  seance  as  it  appeared. 
I  therefore  reprint  here  the  account  of  the  seance  exactly 
described  by  Miss  Hjelt: — 


'  as  J 


Letter  From  Miss  Hjelt  to  Mons,  Aksakof, 

Sir:— In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Madam  d'Esper- 
ance,  I  send  you  the  particulars  of  the  last  seance  she  held 
here,  Dec.  iith,  1893.  'I'he  seance  took  place  at  the  house  of 
Mr,  Selling,  an  engineer.  The  arrangements  were  almost 
the  same  as  those  at  preceding  seances,  with  the  sole  differ- 
ence that  there  was  more  light  on  this  occasion.  My  obser- 
vations were  as  lollows: —  U 

Before  the  Seance — The  medium  entered  the  room  in  full" 
light  and  took  her  seat  in  a  large  upholstered  chair,  w^ith  a 
stuffed  back.  The  medium  laid  aside  the  little  shawl  wiiich 
she  generally  wore  about  her  shoulders  at  the  previous  sit- 
ting liecause  the  room  that  we  then  occupied  was  larger  and 
colder.  She  afterward  offered  it  for  our  use  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  light,  and  it  was  accepted  for  that  purpose.  She 
took  otif  her  gloves  and  put  them  in  her  pocket.  Before  the 
seance  began,  she  put  nothing  else  in  her  pocket,  not  even 
her  handkerchief.  I  took  particular  notice  of  these  things 
because  I  had  heard  it  suggested,  after  other  seances,  that 
this  shawl  might  be  used  in  the  manifestations,  just  as  the 
gloves  might  pass  for  hands,  if  displayed  against  a  wiiite 
back-ground,  while  the  medium  was  walking  about  the  room, 
in  the  character  of  a  spirit.  ^\  hen  the  medium  made  the 
slightest  motion,  in  conveying  the  gloves  to  her  pocket,  I 
heard  a  sound  as  of  keys  or  money  shaken  in  the  pocket.  I 
resolved  to  keep  my  senses  on  the  alert  to  observe  if.  during 
the  seance,  this  noise  was  repeated,  some  one  in  the  circle 
having  insinuated  that  the  medium  might  easily  have  im- 
posed upon  us.  It  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  move  with- 
out making  the  same  noise  again :  and,  for  myself.  I  then  and 
there  concluded  that  nothing  could  be  more  rash  than  for 
anyone  meditating  an  imposition  of  the  kind  to  carry  sucJ 
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noisy  articles  in  her  pocket.  In  the  entire  com'se  of  llie  en- 
suing seance,  however,  I  detected  no  repetition  of  the  sounds. 
Before  the  seance  opened.  I  noticed  that  the  nidiuni  crossed 
her  hands  behind  her  head  and,  with  a  movement  of  extreme 
weariness,  stretched  herself  and  leaned  Iver  neck  against  her 
hands.  This  gesture,  made  when  the  room  was  still  quite 
well  lighted,  w^as  perfectly  natural  and  made  me  think  that 
she  had  slept  ill  in  the  cars  when  returning  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, 

During  the  Seance — The  sitting  commenced.  In  a  circle 
composed  of  fifteen  persons,  I  was  the  third  at  the  right  of 
the  medium.  This  position  was  very  advantageous:  I  had 
the  medium  in  front  of  me,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
and  the  whole  upper  part  of  her  body  w^as  distinctly  defined 
in  demi-profile  against  a  white  window-shutter,  lowered  over 
one  of  the  windows.  I  was  so  close  to  the  medium  that  I 
could  see  her  form,  clothed  in  a  light  dress,  her  hands  and  her 
feet — the  latter  thrust  a  httle  to  the  front  and  crossed.  I 
could,  therefore,  by  bending  slightly  forward,  both  see  and 
hear  her  slightest  movement. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  hand  and  a  fore-arm  reached 
out  of  the  cabinet,  on  the  side  opposite  that  on  which  I  was 
sitting.  On  the  white  back-ground  of  the  window-shutter  I 
could  distinctly  follow  its  movements  and  even  those  of  the 
fingers.  The  wrist  was  slender  and  the  hand  appeared  to  be 
a  woman's.  From  the  fore-arm  hung  a  rather  wide  sleeve  of 
transparent,  gauze-like  tissue;  through  which,  though  imper- 
fectly. I  could  discern  the  window-shutter.  The  material 
was  somewhat  darker  than  the  shutter.  The  hand  was  re- 
peatedly  offered  to  those  who  sat  nearest,  and  pressed  their 
hands;  then  it  withdrew.  A  little  later,  a  luminous  form  ap- 
peared at  the  same  side  of  the  cabinet  and  extended  its  hand 
to  those  within  reach.  One  member  of  the  circle,  Mr.  Seil- 
ing.  handed  a  scissors  to  the  spirit  and  asked  it  if  it  would 
kindly  cut  off  a  piece  of  its  veil  for  him.  The  spirit  took 
them  into  the  cabinet,  but  a  few  minutes  later  it  returned  and 
handed  the  scissors  back  to  Mr.  Seiling.  ^^  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  not  receiving  a  portion  oi  the  material  and 
asked  permission  to  cut  off  a  small  pj^ce,  himself.     This  was 
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granted  and  I  distinctly  heard  the  noise  of  the  scissors  as  he 
cut  it,  and  a  moment  after  he  remarked,  '*  I  have  got  a  piece 
of  the  veil/'  While  these  things  were  happening,  I  distinctly 
saw  the  medium  and  her  hands.  Once,  she  leaned  forward 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  spirit,  as  if  she,  too,  wished  to 
see  it. 

A  luminous  form  now  appeared  between  the  folds  of  the 
curtain  at  the  centre  of  the  cabinet ;  I  might  say  that  an  up- 
right figure  stood  behind  the  medium's  chair.  The  medium 
sighed  heavily,  as  she  often  does  at  these  seances.  The  sigh 
seemed  to  indicate  suffering.      She  then  spoke  these  words: 

**  Someone  in  the  cabinet  touched  me  from  behind;  I  felt 
it  very  plainly.'*     The  figure  thereupon  disappeared. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  suggested  that  the  medium  should 
hold  a  pencil  and  paper,  to  see  if  the  spirits  would  dictate  any 
arrangements,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind.  The  medium 
hardly  seemed  disposed  to  comply.  "  Perhaps  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  trouble  them  to  wTite/'  said  she;  '*  wait  a  wiiile.*' 
But  the  request  was  repeated  and  someone  handed  her  pencil 
and  paper.  She  took  them  with  the  remark,  **  O,  well!  I 
wnll  hold  them  and  we  will  see  if  it  does  any  good/* 

At  this  time  I  plainly  saw^  the  medium  holding  the  paper 
in  one  hand,  with  the  other  hand  crossed  over  it.  By  my  side, 
at  the  lateral  opening  of  the  cabinet,  a  hand,  a  fore-arm,  and 
part  of  an  arm,  were  repeatedly  shown,  and  those  who  were 
near  by  shook  the  hand.  For  myself,  I  only  cared  to  catch  a 
fold  of  the  drapery  as  it  hung  down,  and  to  feel  it  carefully. 
It  felt  somewhat  moist  and  w^as  of  very  fine  texture.  The 
hand  seemed  much  larger  than  those  I  had  seen  before. 

Suddenly,  there  appeared  in  the  same  opening,  on  our 
side  of  the  cabinet,  a  tall,  luminous  figure.  It  apparently 
started  to  leave  the  cabinet,  took  a  step  forward  and  then 
drew  back.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  we  saw  an  arm 
thrust  out  of  the  cabinet ;  from  very  far  up  in  the  same  lateral 
opening,  it  descended  softly  toward  the  medium,  shining 
brightly  the  while.  The  instant  it  reached  the  medium,  it 
snatched  the  paper  and  pencil  from  her  hands,  with  a  move- 
ment as  quick  as  lightning,  and  bore  them  into  the  cabinet. 
I  distinctly  heard  the  noise  of  rumpling  paper,  and  tearing  it 
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in  two,  after  which  the  hand  reached  forth  and  gave  the  two 
rumpled  pieces  to  Capt.  Toppelius,  who  handed  them  to  the 
medium.  The  medium  held  the  paper  between  her  hands — 
the  pencil  had  not  been  returned — when  the  same  luminous 
arm  was  again  lowered,  with  the  same  extreme  deliberation, 
and  again  snatched  the  paper  and  bore  it  into  the  cabinet. 
We  at  once  heard  the  noise  of  a  pencil  writing  rapidly  and  in 
another  moment  the  hand  brought  back  the  paper.  The 
nearest  person,  Mr.  Toppelius,  took  it  and  started  again  to 
hand  it  to  the  medium,  when  the  hand,  (the  arm  as  well  and 
part  of  a  body  becoming  visible,)  forbade  him  to  do  so  by  a 
gesture  of  command,  seized  the  paper  and  returned  it  to  Mr. 
Toppelius,  placing  it  against  his  chest.  We  then  compre- 
hended that  the  words  written  thereon  were  addressed  to 
Capt.  Toppelius.  [After  the  seance,  we  were  allowed  to 
read  them ;  they  were  as  follows : — "  Jag  skal  hjalpa  dig  ! " — 
"  I  will  aid  thee."  They  were  written  in  Swedish,  in  a  very 
clear  hand.]  There  was  neither  chair  nor  table  in  the  cabinet, 
on  which  to  write.  All  this  occurred  very  quickly,  but  so 
openly  that  every  detail  could  be  seen  by  all.  During  all  the 
time  it  was  taking  place,  I  saw  the  medium  very  plainly.  She 
spoke  at  times.  She  told  Mr.  Toppelius  to  put  the  paper  in 
his  pocket  and  read  it  later,  while  the  spirit  was  still  visible. 

From  all  this,  I  was  forced  to  draw  the  conclusion  that,  in 
the  cabinet,  two  hands  at  least  were  at  work  with  psychic 
force  and  with  definite  purpose.  The  hands  could  not  belong 
to  the  medium.  They  must  belong  to  a  figure  which  stood 
beside  and  behind  the  medium,  who  was  seated,  whose  hands 
and  body  I  saw  all  the  time,  and  whom  I  heard  utter  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise — an  "  Oh  !  '' — when  the  paper  was 
snatched. 

I  afterward  made  sure,  by  comparing  notes  with  others, 
that,  while  waiting  for  fresh  manifestations,  which  dragged  a 
little,  the  medium  joined  both  her  hands  behind  her  head,  as 
she  had  done  before  the  seance.  While  she  was  in  this  posi- 
tion, it  struck  me  as  unfortunate  that  she  was  overtired  to 
such  an  extent  from  her  journey  and  I  ardently  hoped  that 
persons  sitting  further  from  her  than  I  was  would  not  misin- 
terpret this  putting  of  her  hands  behind  her  neck,  and  her 
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movements  in  stretching  her  limbs.  Looking  from  a  dii>- 
tance.  these  movements  might  l>e  misconstrued;  but  near  at 
hand*  they  conld  never  bet 

After  a  Httle.  she  let  her  hands  fall  upon  her  knees,  I 
then  saw  her  pat  her  skirt »  here  and  there»  with  her  hand  and 
observed  that  she  became  more  and  more  agitated  as  she  did 
so.  This  struck  nie  as  singular.  I  bent  forward  and  tried 
my  best  to  see  what  bad  happened.  The  medium  again 
sighed  heavily,  and  this  made  me  think  it  was  something  un- 
pleasant. In  a  few  moments  she  said  to  her  nearest  neigh- 
bor at  the  left,  Mr.  Seiling,  *'  Give  me  your  hand;"  Mr.  Seil- 
ing  rose  and  offered  his  hand  to  her.  She  then  said,  **  Feel 
here.''  Mr.  Seiling  replied.  *'  This  is  very  strange.  I  see 
Mme.  d'Esperance  and  hear  her  speak;  but  on  touching  her 
chair.  I  find  it  empty.  She  is  not  there:  there  is  nothing  but 
her  dress/*  The  touch  seemed  to  give  the  medium  acute 
pain,  yet  she  asked  several  persons  to  come  and  feel  of  the 
chair.  She  took  Capt.  Toppelius'  hands  in  her  own  and 
passed  them  along  the  upper  part  of  her  body  until  he  sud- 
denly touched  the  seat  of  the  chair;  he  showed  his  conster- 
nation and  astonishment  by  several  expressive  exclamations. 

The  medium  permitted  five  persons  to  test  the  verity  of 
the  phenomenon »  and  each  time  it  seemed  to  cause  her  great 
distress.  She  asked  for  water  twice,  at  least,  and  drank  W' ith 
feverish  avidity  both  times:  she  was  visibly  alarmed  and  was 
nervously  impatient  while  waiting  for  the  water. 

Against  the  ivhite  back-ground  of  the  ivindow-curtain,  I  clearly 
and  distinctly  .^titv  the  upper  part  of  the  medium's  body,  each 
time  that  she  leaned  forward.  Several  times  she  had  occa- 
sion to  reach  out  to  take  one  of  the  hands»  to  guide  it  in  feel- 
ing of  the  chair  and  of  the  body.  At  such  times,  I  not  only 
sa%v  the  front  of  her  waist,  but  also  her  back,  which  \vas  de- 
fined against  the  white  curtain.  The  outline  of  her  head  was 
thus  so  clearly  shown  that  I  could  tell  the  style  in  which  her 
hair  w^as  dressed,  I  cannot  remember  how  much  of  her  body 
remained,  below  the  waist,  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain : 
namely,  tliat  it  did  extend  below  the  w^aist;  and  it  impressed 
me  as  important  that  I  saw  the  medium,  all  the  time,  on  a_ 
lez^el  tvith  myself. 
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Once  she  bent  forward  as  one  does  when  suffering  sharp 
pain.  Her  body  w^as  then  in  the  position  of  one  who,  while 
seated,  crosses  her  hands  upon  her  lap  and  leans  far  forward. 
At  that  time  she  was  in  front  of  the  back  of  the  chair.  She 
could  not  have  been  behind  it ;  the  back  of  the  chair  would 
have  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  occupy  the  position  I  have 
described.  The  medium's  skirts  remained  extended,  as  they 
had  been  during  the  entire  seance,  and  sloped  toward  her 
feet.  They  seemed  to  lie  more  flat  after  they  had  been 
pressed  down  by  the  spectators. 

Someone  in  the  circle  proposed  that  we  should  close  the 
seance  the  moment  that  it  proved  trying  to  the  strength  of 
the  medium,  but  she  opposed  this  proposition  and  requested 
that  the  sitting  should  be  continued  until  her  limbs  were  re- 
stored. We  therefore  went  on  with  the  seance  and  I  kept 
my  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  medium's 
body,  in  order  to  observe  the  restoration  of  her  members. 
Without  my  having  seen  the  least  movements  of  her  skirts, 
I  heard  the  medium  say :  **  I  am  better,  already/'  and  a  few 
moments  later,  she  cried  brightly*  **  Here  they  are  !  "  As 
for  the  folds  of  her  skirt,  I  saw  them,  so  to  speak,  fill  out ;  and, 
without  my  knowing  how,  the  tips  of  her  feet  re-appeared. 
crossed,  as  they  had  been  before  the  manifestation. 

While  the  manifestation  lasted,  the  attention  of  all  was 
attracted  to  the  medium.  Conversation  was  interrupted,  as 
well  with  Madam  d'Esperance  as  between  the  members  of 
the  circle.  We  moved  about,  changed  places,  and  even 
walked  around  the  room,  etc. 

After  the  end  of  the  phenomenon,  the  cabinet  was  moved 
from  its  place.  The  medium  pushed  her  chair  forward,  fear- 
ing that  the  cabinet  would  fall  upon  her.  While  the  medium 
was  thus  seated  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  while  I  distinctly 
saw  both  her  hands  and  her  feet,  the  cabinet  moved  from  its 
place  several  times. 

At  one  particular  time,  in  order  to  assure  myself  that  I 
was  in  my  right  senses  while  making  the  observations  I  have 
just  given,  I  tried  to  withdraw  my  thoughts  from  what  was 
taking  place  around  me,  and  to  fix  them  upon  something  in- 
different, and  disconnected  with  th^  ^'^ance.      I  wished  to  5 
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if  my  thoughts  would  obey  my  will.  In  this  I  succeeded  per- 
fectly. Accordingly,  I  can  confidently  affirm  that  the  mani- 
festations— incredible  as  they  appeared  to  my  reason^ — actu- 
ally took  place,  and  that  the  medium  did  not  make  one  motion 
to  assist  in  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of  the  same. 

After  the  Seance — I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
piece  of  material  which  was  cut  from  the  veiL     It  was  texture 
as  fine  as'  gauze,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  a  spider'^  web»  but       , 
was  more  closely  woven  and  stronger.      It  did  not  appear^^ 
luminous  in  the  dark,  ^1 

I  conversed  with  the  medium »  w4io  told  me  that  what  had 
occurred  w^as  an  entirely  new  experience  for  her.  It  appears, 
that,  hitherto,  she  has  hardly  herself  been  able  to  observe  or 
measure  her  dematerializations.  She  had  therefore  been 
very  much  astonished  when,  in  the  attempt  to  rest  her  hands 
upon  her  lap,  she  had  found  the  chair  empty  under  her.  She 
told  me  she  had  all  the  time  felt  as  if  her  limbs  w*ere  in  the 
proper  place,  but  her  hands  could  not  feel  them. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  it  was  not  the  medium  w^ho  in- 
formed the  circle  of  the  phenomenon.      The  announcement 
was  made  by  Mr.  Seiling,  when  he  returned  to  his  seat. 
Accept,  etc,  VERA  HJELT, 

Mons.  Aksakof  thereupon  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  Misa 
Hjelt,  asking  various  questions  with  regard  to  the  seance  and^ 
its  principal  manifestations.      The    most    important    of    the 
answers  received  by  him  were  the  follow^ing:^ 

1.  **  Tlie  five  persons  wiio  felt  the  chair  while  the 
medium's  limbs  were  intangible  are  Mr.  Seiling,  Capt,  Top- 
pelius,  Dr,  Hertzberg,  Engineer  Schoultz,  and  Mr,  Boldt/' 

2.  "  Madam  d'Esperance  asked  for  a  drink  at  least  twice 
during  the  manifestation.  Water  w^as  given  her  by  Mr.  Seil- 
ing and  Dr.  Hertzberg.'* 

3.  *'  Without  my  knoiving  how*  the  feet  re-appeared."  I 
should  have  said  the  points  of  her  slippers.  You  ask,  *'  Might 
it  not  be  argued  that  the  medium  had  simply  drawm  them 
back  under  the  skirts?"  Perhaps  so;  but  then  there  would 
have  been  some  movement  of  her  limbs  and  I  should  have 

♦The  Italics  arc  the  present  writer's.     Sec  text  later. 
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seen  it,  because  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  place  where  the  feet 
should  re-appear  and  never  took  them  off  it,  on  purpose  to 
sec  how  it  happened  and  whether  it  was  accompanied  by  any 
motion  of  her  body  or  not."  * 

In  a  supplementary  letter.  Miss  Hjelt  adds: — 

I.  "  At  the  last  seance,  the  distance  between  the  medium 
and  myself  was  about  three  feet ;  but  when  I  leaned  forward, 
as  I  constantly  did,  the  better  to  observe,  the  distance  was 
hardly  more  than  half  a  foot." 

I.  "  At  the  time  of  the  dematerialization  of  the  medium, 
I  was  naturally  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  happened.  But  the  medium  made  no 
sort  of  movement  with  her  feet,  either  forward  or  sideways. 
I  could  not  have  helped  noticing  it  if  she  had  done  so,  for  I 
was  but  a  few  fingers'  lengths  away,  and  kept  my  eyes  fixedly 
upon  her  feet." 

3.  "  After  the  gentlemen  had  examined  the  chair  and 
vouched  for  the  dematerialization,  I  resolved  to  watch  care- 
fully how  and  whence  the  feet  re-appeared. 

I  should  state  that  I  also  watched  for  anything  that  might 
come  from  the  cabinet,  on  either  side  of  the  chair  on  which 
the  medium  was  seated.  I  do  not  know  why  I  said  that  her 
feet  re-appeared  with  a  somewhat  violent  motion,f  perhaps 
I  referred  to  some  other  movement  of  the  medium.  I  was 
expecting  it,  and  watched  the  medium  very  narrowly  and 
carefully,  that  I  might  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  how 
it  occurred.  But  I  did  not  detect  any  motion  of  the  lower 
part  of  her  body,  and  everything  happened  as  I  have  re- 
lated it." 

So  much  for  Miss  Hjelt's  testimony;  we  now  turn  to  the 
others,  from  which  I  can  only  give  extracts,  for  want  of 
space. 

Capt.  Toppelius,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  very  reticent  in  his 
opinions  as  to  this  phenomenon.  The  only  remark  of  interest 
he  makes  being  the  following: — 

♦  One  is  here  reminded  of  the  saying  "  Hermann  the  Great "  was  so  fond 
of,  viz,  **Thc  closer  you  look,  the  less  you  see  I" — H.  C. 

^  Miss  Hjelt  had  not  so  stated  in  any  of  her  former  letters.  Some  ex- 
pression of  hers  must  have  been  mis-quoted  to  her. — Translator. 
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*****  After  several  persons  had  approached 
Madam  d'Esperance's  chair,  I  myself  received  permission  to 
do  so. 

Madam  d'Esperance  took  my  hands    and    pressed    them 
along  her  figure,  from  the    shoulders   downwards,    on    both  ^ 
sides;  suddenly,  instead  of  feeling  any  continuation  of  her^B 
body,  I  came  to  an  empty  space.    Madam  d'Esperance  passed^ 
my  hand  along  the  seal  to  the  very  back»  and  I  found  nothing 
but  her  robe/' 

Prof.  Selling,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  says  :— 

'*  Towards  the  close  of  the  seance,  which  had  lasted  nearly 
tw^o  hours  and  a  half,  Madam  d'Esperance,  at  w^hose  left  li 
sat,  then  close  to  the  cabinet,  asked  me  to  touch  the  seat  ofl 
her  chair,  but  guided  my  hand  herself.      To  my  great  aston- 
ishment, she  f^assed  my  hand  all  over  the  seat  without  my  find-' 
ing  anything  of  the  lower  part  of  her  body»  while  I  could  seel 
and  feel  her  dress,  spread  over  the  chair.      Returning  to  myj 
place,  I  saw  Madam  d'Esperance  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hourJ 
apparently  sitting  in  her  chair,  WMth   the  lower  part   of  her| 
body  all  the  time  wanting,  so  that  her  dress  hung  down  at 
right  angle  from  the  front  edge  of  the  chair/'     And  later: 

**  The  light  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  medium  to  be  very! 
plainly  seen  from  five  seats  in  the  half  circle.      Afterwards,! 
when  I  asked  Madam  d'Esperance  why  she  had  guided  mj 
hand,  she  answered  that  the  thought  alone  of  the  chair  bein| 
moved,  bathed  her  in  a  sweat  of  agony,  and  that  if  sue 
thing  had  happened  she  would  certainly  have  suffered  in-s 
tense  pain," 

Mons.  Aksakof  thereupon  wrote  to  Prof.  Seiling,  and  afteij 
stating  that  *'  this  phenomenon  is  of  the  very  first  imf>ortancd^ 
to  an   understanding  of  the   principles   of  materialization/ 
proceeds  to  ask  the  following  questions: — 

*'  1st.  In  W'hat  kind  of  a  chair  was  Madam  d'Esperanc€ 
seated?     Can  you  give  me  a  drawing  of  it? 

Jitd,  Can  you  give  me  a  profile  sketch  of  the  medium's 
figure  as  it  appeared  at  the  time,  as  well  as  of  the  position  o| 
her  dress  on  the  chair? 

V'd.  When  Madam  d'Esperance  called  you  and  askec 
for  your  hand,  had  she  before  that  spoken  of  the  disappearanc 
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of  her  limbs,  or  did  she  put  your  hand,  directly,  upon  the 
chair  without  saying  anything?  (I  ask  this  in'view  of  a 
possible  claim  that  it  was  a  case  of  suggested  hallucination.) 
4th.  When  you  passed  your  hand  over  the  chair,  did 
you  plainly  see  the  upper  part  of  her  body,  the  hands  and 
the  head,  and  did  you  talk  to  her  ? 

Tu— ■  ^°"  **^'  "  ^^^  passed  my  hand  all  over  the  chair." 
This  IS  a  very  important  particular,  for  it  might  be  said  that 
Madam  d'Esperance  had  disposed  her  limbs  so  cleverly  that 
her  skirt  would  lie  flat  on  one  side  of  the  chair,  and  hang 
vertically.  Therefore  the  whole  question  amounts  to  this: 
did  you  feel  the  entire  seat,  n-ett  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  did 
your  hand  penetrate  beneath  the  upner  oart  of  the  medium's 
body  ? "  Fi       F 

(The  remaining  four  questions  are  here  omitted,  being 
either  comparatively  unimportant,  or  discussed  at  length 
later  on.) 

Prof.  Selling's  reply  to  this  letter  is  of  very  great  interest 
and  does,  as  I  hope  to  show  later,  prove  of  the  "very  first  im- 
portance" to  an  understanding  of ^t^e   fraudulent  methods 

pursued  byMadam  d'Esperance. 
Here  is  Prof.  Selling's  reply :— _ 

"  Questions  i  and  2.     I  have  en d^         ^ed  to  answer  these  by 
the  enclosed  sketches.     I  attach    u  ^  ^,cn  greatest  importance 
to  questions  of  measure.     As  you  ^^\^.  '  bserve  the  lower  part 
of  the  back  of  the  chair  is  open.       -,'"    „„oer  part  of  the  me- 
dium's body  was  not  alwavs  uprig.,    ^^     l^ jg  shoNvn.  but  was 
bent  forward  from  time  to  time,  r*"*^-  ^.^.  ,  Huring  the  exam- 
ination of  the  back  of  the  chair  ^^^PeoaU)  au  ^^^^  .^^^ 
here  I  wish  to  note  the  fact  that  if      those  pres,            j,„possible 
for  the  upper  part  of  her  bodv    ^      ^Vould  na\t            ^^  j  care- 
fully observed  it  (both  sidewayJ^    '^  '^  ^'""^''"f  oiii  i"  f*"""*^' 
to  have  occupied  the  natural  p"  ^      ^nd,  later,  \ro  ^son,  if 
the  lower  part  of  the  bod\-  ban  "^'^ion  of  a  ^'^^,^u\ucl  or  at 
the  side  of,  the  chair."       '              h^^     standing;  '^'' 

Questiem  s.  },ly  expectatior,  1  en  ^^^^^^"^ 

d'Esperance  called  me  to  her  -,  ^"^"^ ,  ,.nu>^ed  ^^.  \,   <rive  me 

your  hand  and  feel  of  the  c/,^;  ^rl  ^  ""'  f  "fr   S<^''^''%er  I  ^^^ 


^vi/»\».  Said.    •"  ,,t  till  'I' 
^H        It  ^v'^•V   re^^^'' 


fehof  it  that  I  undersfoor/ IV •*\»»    Said.      •     '  *  tiH  *,  to- 
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Question  4.  .  ,  .  I  suppose  it  can  hardly  be  necessary 
for  nie  to^state  that  I  could  distinctly  see  all  the  upper  part  of 
her  body  aboz^e  the  seat,  as  all  could  see  that  as  well  as  I — at 
least,  all  those  nearest  her  could.  I  talked  with  Madam 
d*Esperance  also. 

Question  j.  In  h'ig.  3,  the  zigzag  line  shows  the  part  trav- 
ersed by  my  hand  in  feelings  the  seat»  and  shows  how  truly  I 
can  say  that  I  felt  alt  over  it  in  the  operation,  even  under  the 
trunk  of  the  mediunrs  body.  The  hypothesis  that  she  had 
drawn  back  her  limbs  is  absolutely  exploded." 


tAM. 


V^ 
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On  Jan.  15th,  Prof.  Seiling  wrote  another  long  supple- 
mentary letter  to  M.  Aksakof,  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  The  room  in  which  the  seance  of  Dec.  nth  took  place  is 
in  the  second  story.  The  entrance  to  the  dining-room,  used 
as  the  seance-room,  is  through  the  parlor.  The  two  wings  of 
the  parlor  door  were  open  during  the  seance,  but  the  kitchen 
door  was  closed  and  locked.  Only  a  feeble  light  could  have 
entered  from  the  parlor,  for  it  was  not  illuminated  and  its 
two  windows  were  almost  covered  by  heavy  curtains,     .     . 
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.     .     The  cabinet  was  not  placed  directly  against  the  wall, 
because  there  was  a  pier-glass  there,  mounted  on  a  bracket. 

The  width,  depth,  and  height  of  the  cabinet 

were,  respectively  47  inches  x  24  in.  x  69  in.     There  was 

nothing  inside  it All  the  dimensions  of  the  room 

and  furniture  are  drawn  in  exact  proportion,  upon  the  scale 
indicated." 
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I.  Capt  Toppelius. 

2.  Madam  Seiling. 

3-  Mr.  Lonnbom. 

4.  Miss  Hjelt. 

5-  Genl.  Galindo. 

6.  Madam  Toppelius. 

7.  Genl.  Toppelius. 

8.  Mr.  Boldt 


^CtifO  ooeK 
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9.  Miss  Toppelius. 

10.  Genl.  Sederholm. 

11.  Miss  C.  Toppelius. 

12.  Dr.  Hertzberg. 

13.  Mr.  Schoultz. 

14.  Miss  Tavaststjerna. 

15.  Prof.  Seiling. 

16.  Madam  d'Esperance. 


REPORT. 

The  seance  commenced  at  a  quarter  to  eight,  and  ended 

about  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock Two-thirds  of 

the  time  which  the  seance  lasted  was  occupied  in  singing 
well-known  airs. 
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About  ten  minutes  after  the  final  adjustment  of  the  light, 
the  first  manifestation  occiirred:  A  hand  was  shown  in  the 
opening  of  the  curtain,  at  the  right  side  of  the  cabinet  and  at 
the  left  of  the  medium.  This  hand  came  and  went,  disap- 
peared and  returned  again  and  again.  /  took  it,  and  so  did  both 
my  nearest  iteighbors;  it  was  of  medium  size,  bare  and  warm, 
and  w^as  a  right  hand.  It  was  intpossibic,  therefore,  that  it 
could  be  the  medium's  hand,  for  wt  could  see  her  seated  and 
motionless  in  her  chair Hands  had  already  ap- 
peared at  tlie  other  end  of  the  cabinet,  but  after  this  episode 
of  the  veil  they  became  still  more  numerous  and  clasped  the 
hands  of  those  nearest  the  cabinet.  Several  times,  there 
were  two,  and  even  three,  together. — At  least,  so  I  have  been 

assured,  for  I  did  not  see  them  myself I  heard 

the  rustling  of  the  paper,  both  within  and  without  the  cabinet 
and  the  sound  of  writing  that  came  from  the  cabinet.  This 
"  direct  spirit  writing  **  very  greatly  resembles  the  indirect 
writing  obtained  when  Madam  d'Esperance  herself  held  the 

pencil,  under  other  circumstances  (!) Finally, 

it  should  also  be  remarked  that,  at  the  close  of  the  seance,  it 
was  found  that  the  position  of  the  cabinet  had  been  changed 
and  that  it  had  been  moved  to  one  side,  very  much  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  But  I  had  already  observed  movenrents,  on 
other  occasions." 

Mons,  Aksakof  accordingly  wrote  to  Prof.  Seiliflg  another 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  the  opening  paragraph  : — - 

**  There  is,  in  your  letter  of  January  15th,  a  detail  of  very 
great  importance.  Wliile  you  sat  at  the  left  of  the  medium, 
a  right  hand  was  given  you.  This  is  a  positive  statement,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  be  more  explicit.  How  did  you  know  that 
it  was  a  right  hand:'  By  sight,  or  l)y  feeling,  or  by  both  those 
senses  at  once?  Was  it  a  simple  meeting  of  the  hands  (as  is 
ordinarily  the  case),  or  a  regular  clasp?  Did  you  ''shake 
hands,*'  as  the  English  say?  In  other  words,  did  you  place 
your  thumb  betuTcn  the  thumb  and  the  back  of  that  right  hand, 
pressing  the  palms  together  with  the  other  fingers,  as  is  cus- 
tomary? Can  you  speak  with  absolute  certainty  as  to  these 
particulars?     For  the  evidence  w^ill  then  be  decisive,'' 

To  this  Prof.  Seiling  replied: — 


a 
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"  I  still  owe  you  explanations  upon  two  points.  The  first 
refers  to  the  manner  in  which  I  took  the  hand.  Both  times, 
it  was  indubitably  a  right  hand — I  '  shook  hands,'  as  you  sug- 
gest in  your  letter;  and  as  this  can  only  be  done  with  two 
right  hands  (or  two  left  hands),  there  can  not  be  the  slight- 
est question  upon  this  point.  It  is  absolute  demonstration,  as 
strong  as  you  could  wish  it.  Nevertheless,  the  manner  of 
the  two  "  hand-shakings  ''  was  very  different.  The  first 
time,  the  grasp  was  like  that  of  one  who  is  utterly  indifferent: 
the  second  time,  it  was  emphatically  cordial." 

The  only  points  of  interest  in  Miss  Tavaststjerna's  testi- 
mony are  the  following: 

"  During  all  this  time  (the  materialization  of  hands,  etc.)  I 
saw  the  medium  quietly  seated  in  her  chair,  within  a  foot  of 
my  own.  I  should  also  state  that  both  the  hands  that  I  clasped, 
besides  being  on  the  left  of  the  medium  and  quite  high  up  be- 
tween the  curtains,  lirre  right  hands.  This  absolutely  proves 
that  neither  was  the  medium's  hand." 

And  a  little  further  on : 

**  Then  I  saw  her  raise  both  her  hands,  or  wave  them  sev- 
eral times,  and  I  must  confess  that  this  aroused  my  suspi- 
cious *  *  *  In  order  to  see  better,  I  leaned  forward  and 
watched  her  thus,  at  close  quarters.  At  this  instant  I  heard 
her  say  to  Prof.  Seiling.  **come  and  feel  of  mv  chair,"  *  * 
etc." 

Dr.  Hertzberg  says  that  he  **  did  not  examine  closely  into 
the  occurrences  of  this  particular  seance,  and  therefore  can- 
not speak  of  them  more  positively." 

Two  interesting  points  in  his  letter,  however,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  She  seemed  to  lean  heavily  upon  her  hand,  for  the  arm 
trembled  as  if  with  effort.  An  instant  later,  she  suddenly 
seized  my  hand  with  both  hers.  I  had  rested  this  hand 
upon  the  cushion  of  the  chair,  and  I  now  felt  the  cushion 
moved  as  when  one  sits  down  heavily.  Very  soon  after- 
wards, she  told  me  to  feel  the  chair,  and  I  found  that  her 
limbs  were  restored.'' 

Of  the  above,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later. 

Next  folows  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Schoultz,  which  is  o( 
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the  utmost  importance,  as  throwing  light  on  some  very  ob- 
scure details.  In  the  early  part  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Shoultz 
'*mixed  up'*  certain  trivial  events  and  remarks  the  medium 
made  with  some  former  seance,  and  this  brought  forward 
the  well-deserved  counter-testimonies  of  Prof.  Seih^ng.  Dr. 
Hertzberg,  Miss  Hjelt  and  Miss  Travaststjerna.  In  the 
most  important  points  of  the  evidence,  however,  Mr. 
Schoultz  is  perfecth^  clear  and  pronounced;  his  letter  read- 
ing, in  part,  as  follows: 

'* After  a  small  lamp,wrapped  in  red  paper, had  been  placed 
in  the  niche  of  the  stove,  the  room  was  so  dark  that  I  could 
not  distinguish  persons  sitting  opposite  me,  at  a  distance  of 
from  four  to  six  feet :  but  I  could  see  the  medium,  who  was 
dressed  in  a  white  muslm  gow^n,  very  much  like  a  loose 
lounging  wrapper,  with  a  Watteau  fold  down  the  back.  The 
light  was  so  dim  that,  though  sitting  at  the  third  seat  at  thp 
left  of  the  medium,  I  could  with  the  greatest  difficulty  make 
out  her  feet,  which  w^re  extended  in  front  of  her,  and  her 
arms,  which  from  time  to  time  she  crossed  behind  her  head." 
And  later: 

"  Before  speaking  of  what  happened  later.  I  should  refer 
to  a  matter  which  attracted  my  attention  and  caused  me  to 
watch  more  closely.  I  observed  that  the  medium  often 
passed  her  arms  inside  the  curtain,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
dark  drapery  show^ed  a  pronounced  line  against  her  white 
garments,  w^hich  was  not  the  case  when  she  held  her  arms  in 
front  of  it.  Furthermore,  I  should  have  stated  that  at  such 
times  her  arm  and  shoulder  looked  as  if  an  arm  was  extended 
out  of  the  cabinet.  I  saw  this  at  the  same  time  that  the 
shapes  of  luminous  matter  appeared  at  the  right  and  left  of 
the  medium. 

DcmateriaUnation  of  the  Limbs,' — ^At  the  beginning,  the 
medium  sat  with  her  limbs  extended;  but  she  drew  them 
back,  little  by  little.  I  then  saw  her  slowly  raise  herself; 
her  skirts  filled  out.  and  the  medium,  letting  herself  down, 
appeared  again  of  her  usual  height.  While  these  move- 
ments were  taking  place,  she  was  not  visible  to  the  persons 
facing  me.  for  I  heard  them  say  that  they  did  not  see  the  me- 
dium.     The  reason  probably  is  that  one  half  of  the  curtain 
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partially  concealed  her  from  those  on  the  side  opposite  mine. 
*  *  *  I  think  I  was  the  second  person  that  approached 
and  examined  the  medium.  She  took  both  my  hands  in  hers, 
placed  them  one  above  the  other,  and  pressed  them  several 
times  against  the  cushion  of  the  chair,  asking  me  what  I  felt. 
'Only  a  dress,  upon  the  seat,'  I  replied.  After  that,  she 
pushed  me  aside,  without  allowing  the  least  investigation, 
and  someone  else  took  my  place.  A  moment  later,  I  saw 
the  medium  move  softly,  although  I  can  not  affirm  that  she 
arose ;  but  I  observed  that  she  did  something  with  her  hands 
around  her  waist,  as  though  she  was  arranging  some  part  of 
her  dress.  After  this,  she  said,  'I  have  my  limbs  again,'  and 
thereupon  the  seance  ended.  During  the  dematerialization 
of  the  medium,  there  were  no  materializations  or  spirit-forms. 
Thus  ended  this  seance  which,  unhappily,  proved  so  unequal 
to  my  expectation." 

The  above  mentioned  four — those  who  returned  the  coun- 
ter testimony — replied  that  the  movements  could  not  have  es- 
caped them,  especially  the  act  of  rising.  I  hope  to  show 
later  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  medium  to  rise,  in  fact 
the  probability  is  that  she  did  not;  but  with  regard  to  the 
other  movements,  the  testimony  of  what  one  man  did  see 
is  certainly  better  than  that  of  any  number  who  did  not. 
One  positive  instance  (as  we  are  always  having  forced  upon 
us),  being  better  than  any  number  of  negative  ones! 

The  only  remaining  testimony  is  that  of  Gen.  Sederholm ; 
the  important  passage  in  his  letter  being: — 

"  Those  who  examined  the  chair,  found  that  it  was  empty, 
and  that  there  was  no  body  beneath  the  dress.  •  How  explain 
this  miracle  of  a  human  being,  without  body  or  limbs,  float- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  the  air;  yet  speaking  and  taking  the  hand 
of  those  who  examined  the  chair?  Very  easily.  If  you,  my 
reader,  will  put  on  a  blouse  and  stand  behind  a  chair,  as 
Madam  d'Esperance  then  did,  covering  its  back  with  your 
dress  and  skirts,  you  will  work  the  same  miracle;  for  those 
who  examine  the  chair  with  their  hands — in  the  dark,  of 
course, — ^will  find  only  your  dress  and  skirts  upon  it.  But 
where  is  vour  bodv?  It  has  disappeared;  it  is  dematerial- 
ized." 
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There  is  the  most  iuiportant  testimony  as  it  stands.  Be- 
sides this  there  is  that  of  the  niediunT  herself,  which  I  have 
struck  out  for  obvious  reasons.  Also  there  are  a  series  of 
letters  written  by  Madam  d'Esperance  to  M.  Aksakof,  teUing 
him  of  her  terribly  nervous  condition  after  the  above  mani- 
festation, her  temporary  loss  of  medium istic  power,  etc. 
Also  a  long  series  of  answers  to  questions  which  M.  Aksakof 
asked  her,  etc.,  etc.  But  ali  these  do  not  concern  us  here, 
our  object  l>eing  merely  to  find  out  whether  the  manifesta- 
tion  did  actually  occur,  as  related,  or  not ;  and  if  it  did»  can 
it  be  accoimted  for  by  trickery  or  other  means?  The  dis- 
cussion naturally  falls  under  two  heads,  wdiich  we  will  take 
up  in  turn;  the  first  briefly,  the  second  at  some  length. 
What  I  propose  to  discuss  is:^ — 

1.  The  tnaterialization  of  the  spirit  hands,  forms,  etc., 
and, 

2.  The  (/^-materialization  of  the  lower  half  ol  the  me- 
dium's body. 

r.  There  are  two  possible  ways  of  accounting  for  the 
materialization  of  the  *' spirit  hands,"  etc.  (excluding  hallu- 
cination as  too  **  far  fetched/'  though  its  possihility  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind): — 

(a)  Some  confederate  \vas  in  the  cabinet,  and  imperson- 
ated the  spirit :  or 

ih)  The  medium  managed,  by  some  means,  to  do  it  her* 
self. 

{a}  Taking  up  the  first  ot  these  hypotheses,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  all  these  manifestations  could  easily  be  per- 
formed if  some  confederate  were,  in  some  way,  introduced 
into  the  cabinet.  As  the  seance  was  not  held  in  the  me- 
dium's own  house,  the  possibility  of  *' traps  "  is  necessarily 
excluded,  and  the  assistant  must  have  been  either  introduced 
into  the  room  l)y  some  door  or  window,  or  w  as  in  the  cabinet 
before  the  seance  began,  and  remained  there  until  every 
guest  had  departed.  This  last  hypothesis  may  seem  some- 
what too  simple  to  be  worth  considering,  but  in  all  the  mass 
of  testimony  brought  forward,  I  find  no  reference  made  to 
searching  the  cabinet  before  or  after  the  seance:  the  only 
sentence  let  fall  on  this  subject  being  a  passing  remark  by 
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Prof.  Selling,  that  **  there  was  nothing  inside  it/*  However. 
this  hypothesis  seems  extreme  (and  is  only  mentioned  to 
show  what  important  points  can  be  entirely  overlooked  by 
anyone  unaccustomed  to  exact  observation),  and  we  come  to 
the  second  method  of  introducing  the  confederate,  /.  r,,  by 
some  door  or  window.  Of  these,  we  may  presume  that  the 
latter  is  excluded,  because  Prof.  Selling  tells  us  that  it 
took  place  on  the  second  story,  and  because  any  window* 
opening— supposing  it  to  be  reached  by  ladder — would  be 
noticed,  apart  from  the  noise,  by  (a)  the  light  that  would  be 
admitted,  and  (h)  the  air  that  would  blow  in  on  the  circle  of 
investigators  (it  being  winter). 

There  yet  remains  the  door.  Now  w*e  find  that  there 
w^ere  two  doors  leading  into  the  seance-room.  Of  these,  one 
was  locked  (that  leading  into  the  kitchen),  but  the  other  was 
left  entirely  unguarded — *'  The  two  wings  of  the  parlor  door 
were  open  during  the  seance,  but  the  kitchen  door  was  closed 
and  locked/'  (p.  64.)  More  than  this  we  are  not  told.  Was 
the  door  leading  from  the  parlor  into  the  rest  of  the  house 
*'  closed  and  locked  "  also?  If  it  was,  we  are  not  told  so,  and 
that,  most  assuredly,  is  a  very  important  point.  Left  with 
the  imperfect  details  we  are,  all  sorts  of  possibilities  (no 
doubt  untenable!)  suggest  themselves.  For  instance: — we 
will  suppose  that  Madam  d'Esperance  has  secured  the  assist- 
ancg  of  a  **  plant  *'  (as  a  confederate  is  called  in  conjuring 
parlance),  and  that  this  person  gains  admission  to  the  house 
— nothing  is  impossible  in  this  line  to  professional  mediums 
— and  that  he  makes  his  way  upstairs  unobserved,  into  the 
parlor,  through  the  unlocked  door,  and  up  to  the  open  door 
communicating  with  the  seance  room.  If  this  **  plant  *'  is 
dressed  in  black,  and  the  room  be  quite  dark— as  it  appeared 
to  be^ — this  person  could  easily  slide  along,  close  to  the  wall, 
and  near  the  floor,  without  detection;  especially  as  one  half 
of  the  company  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  door,  while  those 
who  faced  it  were  eflfectually  prevented  from  seeing  any- 
thing by  the  bodies  of  those  who  sit  with  their  backs  to  the 
said  door.  Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  (see  diagram,  p,  23), 
that  the  tables  are  so  arranged  that  this  part  of  the  room 
would  be  in  comparative  shadow;  also,  the  attention  of  the 
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entire  company,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  centred  on  the 
medium,  \vho»  with  true  conjuror's  instinct,  keeps  them  busily 
engaged  watching  her  until  the  assistant  is  safely  lodged  in 
the  cabinet.  F'rom  then  on  all  is  *'  plain  sailing/'  the  medium 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  assembled  guests  by  some 
phenomenon  while  her  '*  plant  "  makes  good  his  escape. 

This  explanation  may  seem  to  some  almost  as  wildly  im- 
probable as  the  genuine  phenomenom  itself;  and,  wiiile  the 
writer  does  not  accept  that  statement,  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  materialization  in  question  was  effected  in  that  way. 
At  the  same  time,  it  shows  that  it  tiiight  possibly  have  been 
done  so,  and  as  long  as  this  is  admitted,  it  is  certainly  worth 
considering;  and,  were  it  the  only  explanation  possible,  short 
of  accepting  the  facts  as  genuine,  it  is  certainly  the  one 
which  the  writer  would  adopt.  To  anyone  who  would  argue 
that  such  an  explanation  does  not  explain,  and  that  this  hy- 
pothesis is  not  tenable,  I  beg  them  to  consider  the  possibilities 
of  mal-observation  that  have  been  observed  in  several  cases 
brought  before  the  S.  P.  K.,  and  many  equally  extraordinary 
ones  that  I  can  vouch  for  myself. 

(b)  Our  second  hypothesis  is  that  the  medium,  by  some 
means,  produced  the  manifestations  herself.  This  I  verily 
believe  to  have  been  the  case;  but  for  proof  we  are  obliged, 
unfortimalely,  to  take  the  %vritten  evidence  as  representing 
what  really  occurred,  and  not  what  the  medium  intended  ^that 
her  onlookers  should  think  had  occurred.  This  evidence  is 
necessarily  of  two  kinds — positive  and  negative,  i.  e.,  the  evi- 
dence of  those  who  saw^  nothing  suspicious,  and  the  evidence 
of  those  who  saw  sotuc filing  suspicious.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  the  relation  of  positive  and  negative  evidence. 
Thus,  if  A  moves  his  arm.  and  B  sees  him  do  so,  it  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  A's  arm  uvs  moved,  even  though  C.  D.  E 
and  F  did  not  see  the  said  movement^unless.  indeed  B  was 
lying  or  hallucinated,  neither  of  which  charges  seem  to  have 
been  brought  against  the  gentlemen  whose  positive  evidence 
here  appears.  Therefore,  we  may,  I  think,  safely  presume 
that  the  movements  here  described  did  actually  occur,  thougli 
unseen  by  the  rest  of  the  circle,  and  consequently,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  see  w^hether  these  movements  were  suspicious 
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and  marked  enough  for  her  to  have  produced  the  manifesta- 
tions described,  without  our  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
rational  scepticism.  This  is  what  we  find  in  examining  the 
testimony  of  the  various  witnesses: — 

(i)  Miss  Hjelt  is  positive  that  no  movements  of  a  sus- 
picious nature  occurred;  that  is,  she  personally  saw  none. 

(2)  Capt.  Toppelius  makes  no  mention  of  this  part  of  the 
seance,  but  confines  himself  to  the  dematerilization  entirely. 

(3)  Prof.  Seiling  makes  no  mention  of  the  early  part  of 
the  seance  in  his  first  two  letters,  and  only  does  so  in  a  third 
report,  written  five  zveeks  after  the  seance  took  place,  and  after 
repeated  questions  and  suggestions  from  M,  Aksakof,  It  must  be 
admitted,  therefore,  that  this  lengthy  period  could  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  the  minor  details  of  the  seance  to  as- 
sume undue  prominence,  this  elaborating  process  and  un- 
conscious adjustment  of  details  and  evidential  points  being 
well  known  to  anyone  who  has  followed  the  vast  literature 
on  the  subject  accumulated  here  of  late  years.  We  have 
striking  examples  of  the  unconscious  warping  of  testi- 
mony; a  very  ordinary  experience  finally  becoming  a  regular 
**  magazine  ghost  " — exact  death  coincidence,  enacted  trag- 
edy, annual  appearance,  discovery  of  bones,  ct  hoc  genus  omne. 
The  result  of  this  preamble  is  that  we  must  considerably  dis- 
count Prof.  Seiling's  later  testimony — especially  so  as  it  will 
be  noticed  that  at  ez'ery  additional  report  the  phenomenon  appears 
to  graiv  more  ivonderful  and  inexplicabie  by  ordinary  analogies. 
The  conclusion  we  are  forced  to  draw  is  obvious.  But  even 
here  there  is  very  little  that  cannot  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  trickery.     The  principal  point  made  is  this : — 

"A  hand  was  shown  in  the  opening  of  the  curtain,  at  the 
right  side  of  the  cabinet  and  at  the  left  of  the  medium.  This 
hand  came  and  went,  disappeared  and  returned  again  and 
again.  /  took  it,  and  so  did  both  my  nearest  neighbors;  it  was  of 
medium  size,  bare  and  warm ;  and  was  a  right  hand.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  that  it  could  be  the  medium's  hand,  for 
we  could  see  her  seated  and  motionless  in  her  chair.*' 

The  rest  of  the  testimony  is  practically  worthless  from  an 
evidential  point  of  view.  Prof.  Seiling  writing: — 

"  Several  times,  there  were  two  and  even  three  [hands 
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appearing]  together.     At  least  so  I  have  been  assured^  for  I 
did  not  see  them  myself  "  (  !)      Prof.  Seiliog  then  admits  that 
he  could  not  see  very  well  what  was  going  on,  remarking, 
"  the  body  of  the  medium  interposed/* 
But  to  proceed. 

(4)  Madam  Seihng  mentions  nothing  but  facts  connected 
with  the  dematerilization. 

(5)  Miss  Tavaststjerna,  after  remarking  that  **  there 
were  several  manifestations  at  the  other  side  of  the  cabinet; 
but  not  having  seen  them  distinctly,  I  ^^ni  not  qualified  to 
speak  of  them;*'  gives  some  very  important  testimony,  as 
follows : — 

**A  little  later,  the  curtains  on  our  side  again  opened,  and 
I  saw  a  tall,  luminous  figure  standing  motionless  in  the  aper- 
ture. I  olTeref!  my  hand  and  it  was  clasped  in  a  hand  much 
larger  than  the  one  I  had  shaken  before.  The  fingers  seemed 
a  little  attenuated,  sometliing  like  those  of  a  very  aged  per- 
son;  but  when  they  grasped  mine,  their  pressure  was  verv 
firm  and  as  cordia!  as  any  that  I  have  ever  felt. 

During  all  this  time,  I  saw  the  medium  quietly  seated  in 
her  chair,  within  a  foot  of  my  own.  I  should  also  state  that 
iwfh  the  hands  thai  1  had  clasfyed,  besides  being  on  the  left  of  the 
medium  and  tjuite  high  up  between  the  curtains,  "arrc  right 
hands.  This  absolutely  proves  that  neither  wms  the  medium's 
hand," 

(6)  Genl.  Toppelius  states  nothing  positive  with  regard 
to  this  manifestation:  merely  saying: — 

"  I  could  not  see  distinctly  enough  to  testify  properly  as 
to  all  the  extraordinary  manifestations  which  occurred  at 
that  seance/*  Mons.  Aksakof  adds  in  a  foot-note  that  neither 
his  wife  nor  daughter  could  testify  positively  either,  "  as  they 
were  far  from  the  merhnm/' 

(7)  Dr.  Hertzberg  does  not  mention  the  materialization 
at  all 

(8)  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Schoultz  next  follows:  which 
is,  as  W'e  have  seen,  entirely  negative  on  all  points, 

(9)  Gen.  Sederholm  says,  in  this  connection:— 

*'The  seat  given  me  was  far  from  the  cabinet.  On  this 
occasion.  I  saw  nothing  of  much  moment — only  a  hand  was 
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repeatedly  extended  from  the  cabinet;  it  touched  the  shoul- 
ders and  heads  of  those  nearest.  The  total  width  of  the  cab- 
inet was  [not  quite  two  yards].  If  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cabinet,  therefore,  Madam  d'Esperance  could,  by  extending 
her  arms  behind  the  dark  curtain,  have  touched  her  nearest 
neighbor  without  showing  the  white  of  her  arm.'* 

(lo)  The  remaining  testimonies,  which  are  no  testimo- 
nies at  all,  need  not  detain  us. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  above  evidence,  we  find : — 

(a)  That  never  more  than  one  hand  appeared  at  once — 
that  anyone  will  positively  testify  to. 

{b)  That  this  hand  is  invariably  a  woman's  hand;  being 
described  as  "  warm  ''  and  *'  soft,"  and  giving  a  "  gentle  pres- 
sure."' (The  statement  that  different  sized  hands  were  seen 
need  not  detain  us,  as  this  can  easily  be  simulated  in  the  dark 
by  merely  holding  the  hand  in  different  positions.) 

(r)  The  "  tall,  luminous  figure,"  mjentioned  by  Miss  Hjelt 
and  Miss  Tavaststjerna  (only),  is  described  in  each  case  as 
motionless.  It  was  visible  but  a  few  moments,  and  then  dis- 
appeared into  the  cabinet.  The  arm  that  extended  and 
snatched  the  paper  from  the  medium's  lap  appeared  after  the 
figure  had  vanished.  It  will  he  remembered  that  Miss  Hjelt 
said: 

".  .  .  .  it  (the  figure)  retreated  to  the  cabinet,  and 
drew  the  curtain  behind  it;  at  last,  and  suddenly,  it  thrust 
forth  its  arm  and  snatched  the  sheet." 

It  may,  therefore,  be  conjectured  that  the  medium  draped 
one  arm  to  represent  the  above  figure,  letting  the  material 
hang  down  to  form  the  "  dress  "  of  the  spirit.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  slightest  recognition  of  the  **  spirit  form  "  by 
any  person  present :  the  most  definite  description  being  that 
it  was  a  "  tall,  luminous  figure." 

To  support  the  above  theory,  I  bring  forward  the  follow- 
ing facts : — 

(i)  That  the  figure  was  absolutely  unrecognized;  the  in- 
vestigators being  unable  to  tell  even  if  it  were  intended  to 
represent  a  man  or  a  woman. 

(2)  That  the  medium  n'as  not  searched,  nor  was  she  sub- 
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jected  to  any  examination  whatsoever;  nor  to  the  slightest 
pretence  of  any  *'  test/* 

(3)  That  the  position  of  the  figure  (above,  or  to  the  right 
of  the  medium),  would  have  enabled  her  to  reach  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  spirit  form;  or  even  barring  this,  the  form 
could  have  been  simulated  by  hooking  a  fold  of  the  drapery 
over  the  end  of  a  telescopic  rod,  and  holding  this  up  in  vari- 
ous positions. 

(4)  That  the  form  neither  spoke,  nor  uttered  any  audible 
sound  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  anything  else  than  I  have 
shown,  vi::,,  a  piece  of  drapery. 

With  regard  to  the  various  hands  seen,  this  manifestation 
could  easily  have  been  produced  by  the  medium  herself;  m- 
deed,  Mr.  Schoultz  assures  us  that  he: 

**Ohserved  that  the  medium  often  passed  her  arms  inside 
the  curtain,  in  such  a  way  that  the  dark  th^apery  showed  a 
pronounced  line  against  her  white  garments;  w^hich  was  not 
the  case  when  she  held  her  anus  in  front  of  her.  Further- 
more, I  should  have  stated  that  at  such  times  her  arm  and 
shoulder  looked  as  if  an  arm  was  extended  out  of  the  cabinet. 
I  saw  this  at  the  same  time  that  the  shapes  of  luminous  mat- 
ter appeared  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  medium." 

The  only  remaining  point  that  need  detain  us  is  the  fact 
that  both  Prof.  Seiling  and  Miss  Tavaststjerna  (but  these 
two  only),  testified  with  certainty  that  the  hand  they  grasped 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  medium  (and  cabinet)  was  a  right 
hand;  and  that  it  belonged  to  a  living  person,  and  was  not 
wax  nor  a  stuffed  glove,  but  flesh  and  blood.  At  first  sight, 
this  statetnent  would  seem  to  show^  that  the  phenomenon 
w-as  geniiine,  but  if  we  examine  the  reports  a  little  more 
closely,  I  think  that  (even  granting  the  accuracy  of  the  testi- 
mony) it  wdll  be  found  susceptible  to  a  common-place  explan-  ■ 
ation.  It  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  the  medium  could 
extend  her  arm  a  sufficient  distance,  to  reach  the  required  ' 
spot,  or  not.  ■ 

We  find  that  the  total  width  of  the  cabinet  was  not  more 
than  two  yards.  The  medium*s  chair  w^as  placed  in  the 
centre  of  this  space,  in  front  of  the  cabinet,  so  that  the  dis- 
tance from  her  chair  to  the  left  hand  end  of  the  cabinet  would 
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be  about  thirty  inches — a  comparatively  easy  stretch  for  a 
lithe  \yoman  to  make,  without  the  necessity  of  rising  in  her 
chair  at  all ;  a  mere  turn  of  the  shoulders  would  suffice. 

Here,  then,  our  examination  of  the  first  part  of  the  seance 
ends.  We  find  that  all  the  manifestations  witnessed,  so  far 
as  we  have  gone,  contain  nothing  in  the  way  of  direct  proof; 
the  possibility  of  fraud  being  present  throughout;  and  that 
the  entire  seance  thus  far,  can  readily  be  explained  as  simple 
trickery  on  the  medium's  part,  without  recourse  to  any  su- 
pernormal or  "  far-fetched  "  explanation  whatever. 

2.  We  now  come  to  an  examination  of  the  second  part 
of  the  seance — that  for  which  it  is  now  famous — vis,,  the  de- 
materialization  of  the  medium's  body. 

In  reading  over  the  accounts  of  this  apparently  miracu- 
lous phenomenon,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  possibility 
of  fraud;  the  one  and  only  loophole  for  trickery  being,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  absolutely  overlooked  by  every- 
one present,  including  M.  Aksakof  himself,  wh6n  he  after- 
wards conducted  his  "  personal  investigation  ''  of  this  se- 
ance. The  reason  for  this  it  is  hard  to  find,  except,  perhaps, 
on  the  ground  that  "...  the  most  cautious  men,  and 
even  those  trained  to  observation  in  the  exact  sciences,  may 

see   things   awry,   when   spiritualism    is   concerned "    as 

Mons.  Aksakof  himself  says. 

Let  us  examine  the  testimony  as  brought  forward,  and 
endeavor  to  see  where  the  flaw  lies,  and  in  what  way  the 
simple  process  of  trickery,  here  described,  was  overlooked. 
That  the  medium's  legs  were  not  on  the  chair  seems  clearly 
established,  as  Prof.  Seiling,  Capt.  Toppelius,  Dr.  Hertzberg, 
Mr.  Schoultz  and  Mr.  Boldt  all  testify  that  they  felt  the 
entire  seat  of  the  medium's  chair,  and  that  it  was  completely 
empty,  save  for  the  skirt  Madam  d'Esperance  was  wearing. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  every  part  of  the  seat 
was  felt,  too;  as,  although  Mr.  Boldt  stated  that  he  was  "  not 
permitted  to  examine  the  entire  seat  of  the  chair  on  that  oc- 
casion," Prof.  Seiling  emphatically  declares  that  he  felt  "  all 
over  it,  even  under  the  trunk  of  the  medium's  body.  The 
hypothesis  that  she  had  drawn  back  her  limbs  is  absolutely 
exploded."       It  seems  clear  from   this,  therefore,  that   the 
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lower  limbs  of  the  medium  were  not  on  the  chair,  and  were 
not  spread  apart  and  drawn  back  along  the  sides  of  the  chair. 
Next,  the  question  arises:— Was  the  medium's  body  (the 
trunk)  really  in  its  place*  i.  e.,  in  front  of  the  chair-back? 
From  the  testimony,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  it  was: — 

1.  Miss  Hjeh  writes: — ''Against  the  white  back-ground  of 
the  window  curtain,  I  clearly  and  distinctly  sazo  the  upper  part  of 
the  medium's  body,  each  time  that  she  leaned  forward. 

.  .  At  that  time  she  was  in  front  of  the  back  of  the  chair. 
She  could  not  have  been  behind  it;  the  back  of  the  chair 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  occupy  the  position 
I  have  described." 

2.  Capt.  Toppelius  testifies  that:  "Madam  d'Esperance 
took  my  hands  and  passed  them  along  her  figure,  from  the 
shoulders  downwards,  on  both  sides;**— (one  can  hardly 
credit  the  fact  that  Capt,  Toppelius  said  he  felt  the  medium's 
body,  when  in  reality,  there  w^as  none  there/) 

3.  Dn  Hertzberg  states  that  he  '*  distinctly  saw  the  upper 
part  of  her  body,  as  well  as  her  hands;" — but, 

4.  Gen.  Sederholni  declares  that,  *'  if  you,  my  reader,  will 
put  on  a  blouse  and  stand  behind  a  chair,  as  Madam  d*Esper- 
ance  then  did,  covering  its  back  with  your  dress  and  skirts, 
yon  will  work  the  same  miracle  for  those  who  examine  the 
chair  with  their  hands — in  the  dark,  of  course — will  find  only 
your  dress  and  skirts  upon  it.  But  where  is  your  body? 
It  has  disappeared;  it  is  dematerialized/* 

Using  again  the  same  arguments  with  regard  to  positive 
and  negative  testimony  that  I  did  in  the  early  part  of  this 
paper,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  positive  testimony  of  the  first 
three  witnesses  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  medium's  figure  was  in  its  place,  and  was 
not  behind  the  chair,  as  affirmed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  very  crux  of  the  manifestation;  the  all- 
important  point  on  which  my  argument  turns.  The  trunk  of 
the  medium's  body  was  in  its  natural  position,  but  her  legs 
were  not  in  their  place,  nor  were  they  drawn  l>ack  or  curled 
up  under  her  body.  Then,  if  not  actually  deniaterialized, 
where  were  they? 

To  this  I  would  reply  as  follows: — that  they  were  drawn 
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upwards  and  backwards,  and  thrust  through  the  back  of  her 
chair,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  open,  thus  forcing  her  into 
a  kneeling  position,  as  it  were;  her  body  divided  into  two 

portions: — one  (the  trunk) 
being  in  its  natural  position, 
but  the  lower  part  (the  legs) 
being  behind  the  chair,  and  hid- 
den by  the  seat,  and  her  skirt 
stretched  thereon.  To  make 
my  meaning  clearer,  I  here  ap- 
pend a  sketchy  indicating  the 
position  of  the  medium's  body, 
VI  ,«    ^.^       ^  after    the     feat    was     acconi- 

m^/WmmM/m>mM/^^^^^^  plished. 

To  show  that  the  chair  would  allow  of  this  being  done,  I 
have  reproduced  the  sketch  sent  to  M.  Aksakof  by  Prof.  Seil- 
ing,  and  with  the  following  remarks : — 

"  I  attach  the  very  greatest  importance  to  questions  of  meas- 
ure. As  you  zvill  observe,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  chair 
is  open."^  The  upper  part  of  the  medium's  body  was  not  al- 
ways upright,  as  it  is  drawn,  but  was  bent  forward,  from  time 
to  time,  especially  during  the  examination  of  the  back  of  the 
chair  by  those  present.*' 

This  opening  in  the  chair  measured  roughly  7^  x  iij4 
inches — ample  room  for  the  medium  to  slip  her  legs  through, 
as  far  as  the  hips,  which  would  be  all  that  was  necessary  for 
the  successful  performance  of  this  "  test." 

Having  progressed  thus  far  in  our  inquiry,  two  principal 
questions  at  once  present  themselves  to  the  reader: — 

1.  Is  it  physically  possible  for  the  medium  to  thus  manipu- 
late her  body  without  rising  from  the  chair?  and, 

2.  If  so,  why  was  this  part  of  her  body  not  noticed? 


I.  To  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  this  being  performed, 
the  writer  experimented  upon  himself,  with  the  result  that 
he  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  reproduce  this  part  of  the 
manifestation  without  rising  in  his  chair  more  than  three  or 
four  inches, — which  difiference  could  easily  be  hidden  by  a 
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contraction  of  the  shoulders,  a  kind  of  crouching  position  of 
the  bod}' — and  he  firmly  believes  that  anyone  with  a  supple 
body,  and  ha%'ing  proper  control  of  his  muscles,  can  repeat 
it  too.  Here  is  the  operation.  Grasp  one  side  of  the  chair  with 
each  hand,  and  support  the  weight  of  the  body  on  these  two 
hands,  and  on  cnie  foot  (say  the  left).  If  now,  tlie  arms  are 
straightened,  and  a  slight  "  hoisting  "  movement  be  given  to 
the  shoulders  and  body,  which  is  sliglitly  bent  forward  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  l>e  found  that  the  right  leg  can  be  doubled 
up  under  the  body,  and  pushed  tbrougli  the  opening  in  the 
back  of  the  chair,  w^ithout  any  cbtlficulty;  the  trunk  being 
sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  of  its  free  passage  beneath. 
Here,  then,  is  the  nredium  astride  of  the  chair:  one  leg  in 
front,  one  in  the  rear,  and  her  hands  resting  on  either  side  of 
the  cushioned  seat.  The  latter  part  of  the  operation  is  as 
simple  as  the  first.  Lean  heavily  on  the  left  hand,  and  right 
leg,  when  it  will  be  found  possible  to  curl  the  left  leg  round 
and  quickly  thrust  it  throui^h  the  aperture  in  the  rear  of  the 
chair,  joining  the  right  limb,  and  ivHa  tout!  the  impossible  is 
accomplished! 

The  above  explanation  sounds  somewhat  complicated, 
but  on  actual  trial,  it  will  be  found  coniparati\'ely  easy,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  body  more  than  a  few  inches 
to  accomplish  it:  the  leg  movements  would  be  entirely  hid- 
den by  the  skirt,  and  the  only  suspicious  movement  would  be 
the  necessary  bending  forw^ard  of  the  upper  part  of  the  me- 
diunVs  body.  This,  w^e  find,  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  sev- 
eral witnesses,  but  of  course  "put  down  to  other  causes.  For 
instance.  Miss  Hjelt  says: — **Against  the  wdiite  back-ground 
of  the  w  indow  curtain,  I  clearly  and  distinctly  saw  the  upper 
part  of  the  medium's  body,  each  time  that  she  leaned  forzvard,'' 

I^Iadam  Selling  states  that  **  during  all  this  time  I  could 
see  the  upper  part  of  her  form,  which  appeared  as  if  seated, 
and  from  time  to  time  she  bent  forward,  away  from  the  back 
of  the  chair/* 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  medium  did  occa- 
sionally lean  forward,  though  the  movement  was  not  re- 
garded as  suspicious  by  those  present,  and  that  ends  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  the  limbs^ 
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as,  of  course,  the  latter  is  simply  a  reversal  of  the  former 
trick.  But  to  sustain  this  position,  considerable  muscular 
eflfort  is  necessary,  and  one  or  both  arms  would  probably  be 
employed  to  keep  the  body  in  an  upright  position.  Did  this 
happen?  I  turn  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hertzberg.  He 
writes  (quite  unsuspectingly) — "  She  seemed  to  lean  heavily 
upon  her  hand,  for  the  arm  trembled  as  if  with  the  effort." 
And  later  (when  the  medium  returned  to  her  original  posi- 
tion on  the  chair).  Dr.  Hertzberg  noticed  that  **  she  suddenly 
seized  my  hand  with  both  hers.  I  had  rested  this  hand  upon 
the  cushion  of  the  chair,  and  I  now  felt  the  cushion  moved 
as  when  one  sits  down  heavily.  Very  soon  afterwards,  she 
told  me  to  feel  of  the  chair,  and  I  found  that  her  limbs  were 
restored.'" 

Before  closing  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  one  or  two  more 
points  may  be  of  assistance  in  successfully  clearing  up  this 
manifestation.     I  take  them  in  order: — 

1.  Where  zcere  the  medium's  undergarments:^ 

Prof.  Seiling  writes: — ''  One  thing  struck  me  afterwards, 
when  I  had  time  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances,  and  that  is 
that  while  examining  the  seat  I  seemed  to  feel  only  the  dress, 
which  was  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  without  feeling  any  garment 
beneath  it.  In  other  words,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  all  the  un- 
dergarments were  dematerialized  as  well  as  her  body." 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  fact,  I  leave  to  my  reader. 

2.  Did  anyone  see  ivhen  or  how  the  limbs  dematerialized,  and 
ivere  restored/ 

Miss  Hjelt,  who  claims  to  have  seen  everything  that  there 
w^as  to  see,  writes  "  .  .  .  .  without  my  knowing  hoii\  the 
tips  of  her  feet  re-appeared,  crossed,  as  they  had  been  before 
the  manifestation." 

3.  Were  the  investigators  allowed  to  examime  the  medium  and 
her  ehair  freely  and  unresen'edly,  or  7vere  their  hands  only  guided  by 
the  medium,  and  solely  in  the  directions  in  which  she  zi^ishcd  them 
to  examime  f 

In  answer  to  this  all-important  point ;  I  adduce  the  testi- 
mony of  the  five  w^itnesses  who  were  allow^ed  to  examine  the 
seat  of  the  medium's  chair. 

(a)  Capt.  Toppelius. 
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*'  Madam  d'Esperance  took  my  hands  and  passed  them 
along  her  figure,  from  the  shoulders  downwards,  on  both 
sides;  suddenly,  instead  of  feeling  any  continuation  of  her 
body,  I  came  to  an  empty  space.  Madam  d*Esperance  passed 
my  hands  along  the  seat  to  the  very  back,  and  I  found  nothing 
but  her  robe." 

{b}   Prof.  Seiling  writes  : — 

**  Madam  d*Esperance  ....  asked  me  to  touch  the 
seat  of  her  chair,  but  guided  viy  hand  herself.  .  .  .  After- 
wards, when  I  asked  Madam  d'Esperance  why  slie  had  guided 
my  liand,  she  answered  that  the  thought  alone  of  the  chair 
being  moved,  bathed  her  in  a  sweat  of  agony,  and  that  if 
such  a  thing  had  happened,  she  would  certainly  have  suffered 
intense  pain/"  * 

(c)  Dr.  Hertzberg  testifies  as  follows: — 
'*  Madam  d'Esperance  called  jne  to  her,  took  my  hands,  and 

passed  them  all  over  the  cushion  of  the  chair,  which  I  patted  and      , 
on  W'hich  I  found  nothing  but  her  dress  spread  out."  ^M 

(d)  Mr.  Schoultz  is  very  far  from  satisfied  with  his  own 
investigations  on  this  point,  stating  that  ''she  took  both  my 
hands  in  hers,  placed  them  one  above  the  other,  and  pressed 
them  several  times  against  the  cushion  of  the  chair,  asking 
nie  what  I  felt.  **  Only  a  dress,  upon  the  seat,''  I  replied. 
After  that,  she  pushed  me  aside,  without  allowing  the  least  in- 
X'cstigaiion,  and  someone  else  took  my  place."  ^^ 

(c)   ^Ir.  Boldt,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  stated  that  he  ^^ 
"  was  not  permitted  to  examine  the  entire  seat  of  the  chair,  on  that 
occasion,  so  that  my  observations  are  of  no  real  value/* 

Lastly,  the  excuse  of  the  medium  that  she  suffered  ex- 
treme pain  whenever  touched,  would  make  the  investigators 
overly  cautious,  and  deprive  theni  of  their  only  opportunity 
for  sifting  the  matter  to  the  bottom — that  of  close  scrutiny 
and  personal  investigation, 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  second  point  of  our  argument, 
vis,,  why  were  the  medium's  limhs  not  noticed  f 

This  is  a  somewhat  difficult  point  to  decide,  as  the  *'  per- 
sonal equation  *'  must  necessarily  enter  very  largely  into  the 
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question,  and  the  details  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  a  nicety, 
as  they  could  in  the  former  question. 

Briefly  to  sum  up,  however,  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
non-observation  of  the  limbs  seem  to  be  as  follows : — 

( 1 )  On  account  of  the  feeble  light  that  was  allowed. 

(2)  Because  the  chair  was  placed  against  the  cabinet,  and 
almost  toiiclimg  it,  so  that  the  medium's  limbs  could  easily  be 
introduced  into  the  cabinet  under  cover  of  the  curtains,  and 
effectually  concealed  by  them. 

(3)  Because  nobody  either  suspected  the  medium  of  this 
sleight,  nar  did  they  ez'en  think  of  looking  behind  the  chair! 

(4)  Another  reason  is  that  the  medium  allowed  but  a  mo- 
mentary examination;  and  during  that  brief  period  the  in- 
vestigators would — very  naturally — be  satisfying  themselves 
that  the  chair  was  really  empty:  as  soon  as  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  medium  pushed  them  away,  and  would  allow 
no  more  examination  of  any  kind. 

(5)  That  the  phenomenon  being  so  absolutely  unex- 
pected, no  one  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  examine  critically  and 
unreservedly,  what  was  actually  witnessed. 

Of  these  five  reasons,  the  fifth  cannot  be  absolutely  proved 
from  existing  testimony;  being  purely  a  subjective  condition, 
but  one  that  we  are  bound  to  infer  from  the  general  tone  of 
the  reports,  and  from  occasional  remarks  let  fall. 

For  instance: — Prof.  Seiling  writes,  **  That,  in  spite  of  all, 
Madam  d'Esperance  might  have  moved,  is  possible;  for  no 
one  anticipated  the  occurrence  of  any  such  phenomenon.'' 

Madam  Seiling  also  states  that,  "  as  I  was  not  at  all  pre- 
pared for  the  partial  dematerialization  of  the  medium,  I  did 
not  observe  the  disappearance  of  her  limbs." 

Reason  four  we  have,  I  venture  to  think,  sufficiently 
proved  already. 

The  remaining  three  reasons  are  very  important  ones, 
and  we  must  consider  and  examine  them  each  in  turn. 

I.   Firstly,  as  to  the  amount  of  light. 

(a)  Miss  Hjelt  declares  that  she  "  could  see  the  entire 
form  of  the  medium  distinctly,  as  well  as  the  outline  of  her 
hands,  defined  against  her  light-colored  gown.  As  for  the 
features  of  her  face  and  her  coiffure,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
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see  them  constantly,  as  the  mediuin  was  seated  before 
cabinet  and  the  drapery  was  very  dark." 

(b)  Miss  Tavaststjerna  declares  that  the  light  was  *'  very 
good/'  while 

(c)  Gen.  Toppelius,  on  the  contrary,  testifies — 
**  I  could  not  see  distinctly  enough  to  testify  positively  as 

to  all  the  extraordinary  manifestations  which  occurred  at  that 
seance/* 

(d)  The  testimony  of  Air.  Schoultz  on  this  point  is  very 
negative.     He  declares  that  *'the  light  was  so  dim  that,  al-      | 
though  sitting  in  the  third  seat  at  the  left  of  the  medium,  I 
could  w^ith  the  greatest  difficulty  jnake  out  her  feet»  which 
were  extended  in  front  of  her,  and  her  arms,  which  from  time      , 
to  time  she  crossed  above  her  head."  dH 

(e)  The  medium  herself  simply  states  that  the  light  was  " 
**  pretty  good/* 

From  tlie  above  it  will  be  clear  that  there  was  by  no 
means  a  good  light  on  this  occasion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  poor  one.  Leaving  the  above  to  speak  for  itself,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  discuss  the  other  two  remaining  points,  wdiich 
are,  w-ithout  a  doubt,  the  most  crucial  ones  of  the  whole 
seance. 

2,  With  regard  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  medium's 
chair  to  the  cabinet,  we  must  depend  solely  on  the  testimony 
of  Prof.  Selling:  as  none  of  the  other  witnesses  even  men- 
tioned the  fact:  nor,  indeed,  did  they  state  anything  with  re- 
gard to  the  cabinet,  kind  of  chair  used,  or  any  of  the  numer- 
ous other  important  details  in  this  connection.  But  Prof. 
Selling's  report  is  enough  in  itself: — - 

He  says;  *'  The  chair  was  so  close  to  the  curtains  of  the 
cabinet  that  there  was  no  opm  sf>acc  intervening,  yet  I  could 
see  that  the  chair  did  not  actually  touch  the  cabinet,"  This  is 
the  only  remark  I  can  find  with  regard  to  the  space  between 
the  niedium's  chair  and  the  cabinet;  but  it  sufficiently  proves 
the  fact  that  there  w^as  nothing  to  prevent  Madam  d'Esper- 
ance  from  covering  her  lower  limbs  with  the  dark  cloth  cur- 
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tains,  she  herself  actually  kneeling  right  inside  the  cabinet.* 

3.  Lastly,  we  have  the  statement  to  confirm  that  "  no  one 
even  thought  of  looking  behind  the  chair.*' 

Of  the  five  witnesses  who  were  allowed  to  examine  the 
medium's  condition,  four  of  them  (Capt.  Toppelius,  Dr. 
Hertzberg,  Mr.  Schoultz  and  Mr.  Boldt),  make  no  mention 
whatever  of  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  examine  anything 
beyond  the  seat  of  the  medium's  chair;  and,  indeed,  they  all 
cmplain  of  being  hurried  through  that,  without  sufficient 
time  to  make  a  proper  investigation  of  the  conditions  in- 
volved. 

The  only  remaining  testimony — that  of  Prof.  Seiling — is 
entirely  negative  on  this  point;  so  that  our  hypothesis  seems 
to  be  pretty  clearly  established.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
these.  When  Mons.  Aksakof  arrived  at  Helingsfors,  the  se- 
ance was  there,  reproduced  before  him ;  and  among  the  other 
questions,  the  following  conversations  took  place : — 

**  In  one  particular,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Seiling.  "  your  narra- 
tive is  incomplete.  Why  did  you  not  make  sure  that  the 
medium  was  not  behind  the  chair,  when  you  even  went  so 
far  as  to  place  your  hand  upon  the  chair-back?  " 

*'  Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Seiling, 
**  and  why  should  I  go  behind  the  chair  and  look  for  Madam 
d'Esperance,  when  I  could  see  her  plainly  before  me,  seated 
in  the  chair?  You  must  remember  that,  during  that  time,  I 
gave  Madam  d'Esperance  a  drink,  at  her  request,  and  that 
this  enabled  me  to  satisfy  myself,  with  still  more  certainty, 
that  she  was  really  in  the  chair.  For  this  argument,  I  had 
no  reply." 

The  above  clearly  speaks  for  itself.  The  trunk  of  the  me- 
dium's body  was  in  its  natural  position,  therefore  the  lower 


*An  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  that  Prof.  Seiling,  in  his  sup- 
plcmentao'  report  to  M.  Aksakof  mentions  the  fact  that.  "  it  should  also  be 
remarked  that,  at  the  close  of  the  seance,  it  was  found  that  the  position  of  the 
cabinet  had  been  changed  and  that  it  had  been  moved  to  one  side,  very  much 
as  shown  in  the  diagram.  But  I  had  already  observed  movements  of  the 
cabinet,  on  other  occasions."  By  referring  to  the  diagram,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  its  present  position  the  cabinet  quite  touches  the  medium's  chair,  thus 
making  the  above  argument  still  more  emphatic;  while  it  will  be  noticed  that 
it  reduces  the  disUmce  which  the  medium  would  have  to  stretch  in  presenting 
her  right  hand  at  the  left  opening  of  the  cabinet. — H.  C. 
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limbs  must  be  in  their  natural  position  also!     This  is   the 
logic  of  the  enthusiastic  inv^estigator! 

Taking  the  above  testimony  as  it  stands,  I  leave  it  to  my 
readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions  on  this  subject,  and  to 
decide  whether  the  phenomena  then  witnessed  were  really 
genuine*  or  whether  trickery,  pure  and  simple,  in  an  adequate 
explanation  for  the  occurrences  there  related.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  in  considering  this  manifestaion,  that  I 
have  based  my  arguments  entirely  on  written  testijnony,  which 
represents,  as  1  have  before  reminded  the  reader,  not  so  much 
what  really  occurred,  as  what  af^fyarenfly  kappcfied;  and  there  is 
a  great  distinction  to  be  drawn  here,  as  any  student  of  the 
Davey-Hodgson  seances  will  realize.  However,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  evidence  brouglit  forward  in  this  paper  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  fraud  mi^ht 
have  been  employed ;  and  I  again  emphasize  the  statement 
that  so  long  as  the  possibility  is  open,  it  is  not  only  our  privi- 
lege, but  our  duty  to  accept  such  explanation  until  further 
proof  be  forthcoming. 

This  proof,  up  to  the  present,  has  not  appeared:  and  while 
we  are  perfectly  open  to  admit  any  new  truth  that  rests  on 
sufficient  evidence  to  establish  it,  the  phenomenon  of  mater- 
ialization has  not  thus  far  produced  the  necessary  proofs  of  its 
genuine  occurrence — as  we  have  seen.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  foregoing  paper  is  ^^ 
not  intended  to  be  a  dogmatic  statement  of  what  really  oc-  ^1 
curred,  and  what  did  not;  but  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
evidence  for  this  extraordinary  phenomenon ;  and  to  see  if 
the  existing  testimony  is  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  our 
belief  in  its  actual  ocurrence.  This  complete  proof  or  dem- 
onstration is,  I  verily  believe,  so  far  entirelv  lacking. 
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PARALLELISM  AND  MATERIALISM, 
or 
The  Relation  between  Mental  and  Physical  Phenomena. 
Bv  Jamks  Hervey  Hvslop,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Recent  criticism  of  the  doctrine  regarding  the  distinction 
between  neurosis  and  psychosis,  tlie  latter  to  include  normal 
mental  acts,  with  Uie  conclusion  that  there  is  much  to  favor 
their  identity,  can  be  born  out  from  a  more  general  point  of 
view  without  resorting  to  Hegelian  postulates  for  our  prem- 
ises, and  hence  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  assumptions 
that  keep  alive  the  antithesis  between  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical. This  curious  revival  of  an  antiquated  controversy  has 
mainly  marked  the  philosophical  schools  and  has  not  been  so 
prominent  among  the  physiologists  until  thus  challenged,  ex- 
cept as  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  suggested 
it.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  the  revival  is  the  fact  that 
few  talk  about  it  as  if  they  were  aware  what  the  doctrine  was 
intended  originally  to  serve.  Leibnitz  intended  it  to  sustain 
both  an  idealistic  and  a  spiritualistic  theory  of  things  and 
many  will  stil!  interpret  it  with  that  purpose,  though  there  is 
no  general  agreement  in  this  conception  of  its  meaning. 
Some  use  it  merely  to  express  a  psychological  fact  without 
hinting  at  any  metaphysical  consequences,  perhaps  willing  to 
assume  that  it  has  none,  and  while  they  are  often  willing  to 
take  shelter  behind  the  implications  which  other  and  less  in- 
formed thinkers  are  ready  to  appropriate  from  historical  as- 
sociations of  the  term,  they  are  in  reality  either  taking  refuge 
in  a  subterfuge  or  trying,  quite  legitimately,  to  secure  a  foot- 
hold for  a  freer  study  of  the  physical  phenomena  connected 
with  mental  states.  Consequently,  we  find  that  the  motives 
of  the  diflferent  parties  to  the  controversy  do  not  represent  a 
uniform  conception  of  the  problem  in  view.  On  the  one 
hand,  men  like  Paulsen  invoke  parallelism  against  material- 
ism. On  the  other  hand,  men  who  are  popularly  classed  with 
the  materialists  also  defend  parallelism.  Such  are  Clifford 
and  Huxley.  A  third  class  denies  the  doctrine,  some  of  them 
on  the  ground  of  its  apparent  absurdity  and  without  wishing 
to  defend  materialism,  and  some  of  them  in  the  interests  of 
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this  theory.     Why  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  issue  is  not  more 
clearly  defined  in   these   controversies?       Why   is   there  sol 
much  confusion  lliai  the  same  doctrine  can  be  used  either  to 
favor  or  oppose  materialism  or  to  be  indifferent  to* it? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  not  a  simple  one.  The 
problem  is  entirely  too  complex  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  sen- 
tence. But  it  begins  with  an  apparently  simple  problem. 
This  concerns  the  affirmation  or  denial  ot  a  casual  relation 
between  mental  and  physical  phenomena.  Various  terms, 
such  as  **  influence/'  "  modify/'  **  depend/'  or  *'  determine  '' 
are  employed  in  the  discussion  to  represent  the  issue:  but 
whatever  the  form  of  expression  this  issue  is  whether  a  causal 
nexus  exists  between  physical  and  mental  phenomena.  Par- 
allelism denies  and  opponents  of  it  affirm  this  connection. 
But  this  apaprently  simple  conception  of  the  problem  turns 
out  on  examination  to  be  less  clear  than  supposed.  On  the 
one  hand,  tlie  oponent  of  parallelism  cannot  understand  the 
peculiar  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence  between  physical 
and  mental  events  unless  lie  is  allowed  to  conceive  it  as 
*'  causal/'  He  finds  himself,  and  all  the  world  besides,  using 
this  co-existence  or  sequence  between  events  in  a  physical 
series  as  evidence  of  causal  nexus,  and  he  does  not  see  why 
the  same  rule  should  not  apply  to  the  combined  mental  and 
physical  series ;  especially  since  he  takes  no  account  of  the 
differences  of  kind  which  may  mark  the  different  members  of 
the  physical  series,  where  all  parties  agree  that  the  causal 
nexus  may  be  affirmed.  What  are  called  mental  events  may 
represent  a  greater  difference  of  kind  from  the  physical  than 
exists  between  the  several  members  of  the  physical,  but  if 
causality  be  compatible  with  (|ualitative  differences  of  any 
kind  between  antecedent  and  consequent,  or  between  condi- 
tion and  effect,  the  opponent  of  parallelism  does  not  stumble 
at  the  supposed  chasm  between  the  physical  and  the  mental. 
The  contrary  conception,  which  denies  such  a  connection, 
seems  to  him  to  be  an  intolerable  absurclit}.  and  so  to  leave 
us  w^ith  a  dual  universe  of  phenomena,  having  no  other  unity 
than  that  supplied  by  the  pre-established  harmony  of  Meal- 
branche  and  Leibnitz,  a  doctrine  that  neither  party  can  tol-j 
erate. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  advocate  of  parallelism — starting 
with  the  assumption  that  consciousness  is  not  a  physical 
event,  or  at  least  not  a  mode  of  motion,  and  that  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  which  supposes  the  transfer  of  force  or 
motion  from  one  medium  to  another,  maintaining  a  general 
identity  of  kind,  represents  the  proper  conception  of  "  causal  " 
action — endeavors,  by  this  latter  fact  especially,  to  show  that 
consciousness  cannot  be  produced  by  physical  events.  He 
also  finds,  or  supposes,  that  the  unity  of  causation  assumed  in 
the  law  of  physical  science  will  not  permit  us  to  explain  or  de- 
duce something  from  that  which  does  not  in  some  way  con- 
t:-.in  it.  Hence  he  prefers  to  put  up  with  the  paradoxes  of 
parallelism  rather,  than  admit  the  **  causal ''  nexus  between 
the  two  classes  of  events. 

The  opposition  between  the  two  points  of  view  thus 
seems  to  be  complete.  One  affirms  and  the  other  denies  the 
"  causal  "  nexus  between  the  physical  and  the  mental.  The 
affirmative  is  supposed  to  imply  materialism  and  the  negative 
a  spiritualistic  theory,  though  there  is  no  absolute  unanimity 
on  this  point.  But  after  all,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
assumed  opposition  is  either  an  illusion  or  does  not  have  the 
implications  so  frequently  associated  with  it.  The  strength 
of  the  assumption  that  the  problem  is  simple  and  that  there 
is  an  irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative  of  parallelism  rests  upon  two  facts :  •  ( i )  the 
equivocal  conception  of  **  cause  "  in  the  controversy,  and  (2) 
the  hypothesis  that  consciousness  is  not  a  mode  of  motion. 
Both  of  these  facts  will  have  to  be  considered  in  their  order. 
By  the  discussion  of  them  I  hope  to  show  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  the  kind  of  controversy  that  prevails  in 
so  many  quarters,  except  as  a  subterfuge  for  evading  the  only 
issue  in  which  philosophy  can  have  any  real  or  practical  in- 
terest. 

In  regard  to  the  first  fact,  the  apparent  opposition  is  con- 
stituted by  two  wholly  distinct  problems,  problem's  that  are 
quite  as  distinct  in  physics  alone  as  between  physics  and  phil- 
osophy. There  is  nothing  common  in  the  two  problems  ex- 
cept the  word  "  cause,''  which  I  wish  to  show  is  equivocal:  in 
one  of  the  problems  denoting  nothing  more  than  the  causa 
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eMciens,  or  ratio  tiendi,  and  in  the  other,  the  causa  maferialis, 
or  ratio  csscndi.  But  I  shall  here  employ  the  terms  aetio- 
genetic  and  ontogenetic  to  denote  this  distinction,  the  former 
to  express  the  "  cause  "  of  occurrence,  and  the  latter  tlie 
*'  cause  "  of  kind.  In  tin's  way  I  hope  to  show  that  either  the 
affirmative  or  the  negative,  or  both  of  them,  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view  assumed. 

Taking  the  aetiogenetic  conception  of ''  cause  **  as  the  one 
assumed  by  the  anti-parallelist,  and  which  means,  not  that 
the  consec[uent  is  necessarily  either  a  modified  or  an  identical 
form  of  the  antecetlent,  but  tliat  it  is  a  condition  of  its  occur- 
rence  as  an  event,  co-existent  or  sequent:  a  fact,  thing,  or 
event  that  somehow^  brings  the  other  into  existence,  or  deter- 
mines whether  it  shall  be  or  not— in  this  conception,  w^e  have 
a  position  which  affirms  the  *'  causal  "  nexus  between  physical 
and  mental  without  encountering  any  difficulty  in  the  con- 
servation of  energy  and  the  conception  of  ''  causal  "  action 
which  it  determines.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  onto- 
genetic conception  of  '*  cause  "  as  expressing  the  persistence 
and  transference  of  energy%  and  presumably  proved  by  the 
mechanical  equivalents  of  heat,  light,  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, we  might  deny  the  *'  casual  "  nexus  between  the  physical 
and  the  mental  without  coming  into  conflict  with  the  first 
conception  of  their  relation  and  interaction.  That  is  to  say 
we  might  simultaneously  affirm  the  aetiogenetic  and  deny 
the  ontogenetic  relation  between  the  tw^o  sets  of  phenomena 
without  implying  any  necessary  contradiction  in  the  facts. 
But  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  right  to  deny  the  onto- 
genetic connection  depends  wholly  upon  the  assumption  that 
consciousness  is  not  a  mode  of  motion.  If  there  were  any 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  a  mode  of  motion,  an  equivo- 
cation in  the  notion  of  causality  would  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion, but  there  W'Ould  be  a  perfect  unity  of  aetiogenetic  and 
ontogenetic  causes,  so  that  either  both  forms  of  nexus  could 
be  aflfirmed  or  both  could  be  denied.  Whether  this  assump- 
tion that  consciousness  is  not  a  mode  of  motion  be  true  or 
false  is  not  the  question  at  present,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  it 
be  false  the  argument  for  parallelism  will  be  cut  tip  by  the 
roots  and  destroyed,  and  along  w^ith  it  certain  implications 
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against    materialism   which   the  parallelist   either  asserts  or 
allows  to  grow.      But  to  tliis  point  I  shall  return  later. 

This  twofold  conception  of  ''cause"  is  apparent  even  in 
the  physical  sciences,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  sketch  its 
development.  The  best  illustration  of  its  equivocal  import 
and  of  the  confusion  which  it  produces  is  found  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  Herbert  Spencer.  He  is  constantly  arguing  from 
external  conditions  to  the  evolution  of  phenomena,  and  yet 
wishes  to  escape  the  accusation  of  materialism !  But  long 
before  anything  w^as  known  scientifically  about  the  persist- 
ence of  force,  the  **  causal  "  action  of  one  body  or  physical 
phenomenon  upon  another  w^as  a  matter  of  commonplace  and 
scientific  belief.  It  was  simply  a  formula  for  stating  the  fact 
that  one  event  had  its  existence  or  occurrence  conditioned  by 
the  presence  or  action  of  another.  Sunshine  was  the 
*•  cause  ''  of  daylight;  rain  and  moisture  were  the  **  cause  "  of 
growth;  impact,  of  sound;  a  bullet  entering  the  brain,  of 
death,  etc.  In  all  tliese  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  supposition  that  there  was  any  kind  of  equivalence 
betw*een  **  cause  '*  and  effect,  w^hether  quantitive  or  qualita- 
tive, but  only  of  the  fact  of  instigation  or  interaction.  The 
notion  of  **  cause  "  here  represented  nierely  the  antecedent 
fact  which  conditioned  the  occurrence  of  another,  its  ratio 
fiendi,  the  reason  for  its  beginning  in  time,  not  its  ratio 
tssetidif  the  reason  for  its  qualitative  and  quantitative  con- 
nection with  the  antecedent.  It  thus  accounted  for  the  law 
of  action  or  occurrence,  and  made  no  pretence  of  explaining 
its  nature,  wdiether  a  modification  of  the  subject  in  which  it 
occurs,  or  merely  the  transferred  action  of  the  antecedent. 
There  was  nothing  in  this  conception  that  necessitated  a 
materialistic  conclusion.  But  as  soon  as  the  persistency  of 
force  was  established,  or  supposed,  a  new  conception  of 
"  cause  "  and  a  new  problem  was  precipitated  upon  specula- 
tion. This  was  the  idea  of  identity  between  antecedent  and 
consequent,  at  least  in  some  of  their  most  important  aspects. 
It  was  applied  to  the  permanence  of  substance  and  to  the 
mechanical  equivalence  of  its  modes  of  motion  ;  that  is.  the 
law^  of  the  persistence  of  force  supposed  both  substantively 
and  phenomenally  that  there  is  a  qualitative  and  quantitative 
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constancy  in  everything^,  an  equivalence  between  all  the 
terms  of  the  changes  in  substance  as  well  as  indestructibibty 
in  itself.  In  fact  this  law  was  but  another  aspect,  or  corol- 
lary of  the  doctrine  of  inertia*  which,  as  long  as  only  the 
aetiogenetic  conception  of  **  cause  '*  prevailed,  bad  intlicated 
that  a  physical  event  could  not  spontaneously  he^in  in  its 
subject.  After  the  ontogenetic  conception  of  '"  cause  "  was 
discovered  it  appears  only  as  a  new  illustration  of  that  law. 
The  eternity  of  substance  was,  of  course,  a  very  old  belief; 
but  the  t]naHlat!ve  and  quantitative  constancy  of  its  energies 
w^as  not  so  generally  adopted  until  science  was  able  to  meas- 
ure the  mechanical  equivalents  in  material  phenomena,  and 
ever  since  the  supposition  of  **  causal  *'  connection  has  been 
associated  with  a  unity  in  the  cosmos  that  the  old  conception 
of  aetiogenetic  **  causes '"  dul  not  necessitate.  In  this  new 
view  of  the  pliysical  sciences  al!  *'  causes  "  and  effects  w^ere 
interpreted  in  terms  of  equivalence,  quantitative  and  ([ualita- 
tive,  and  as  motion  was  often  if  not  always  assumed  to  be  the 
generic  form  of  material  action,  physical  **  causes,"  exclud- 
ing for  the  moment  their  sufistantive  import  which  does  not 
affect  the  question,  came  to  be  an  expression  for  the  trans- ^B 
mutation,  or  rather  of  the  transfer,  of  motion  from  one  ^1 
medium  to  another,  the  *'  cause  *'  being  the  motion  of  the 
agent,  and  the  effect  the  motion  of  the  recipient.  The  effect 
here  retains  at  least  a  general  identity  of  kind  with  the 
*' cause  *'  in  all  its  stages,  and  such  differentiations  as  were 
admitted  were  merely  directional  rather  than  qualitative.  In 
fact,  where  the  subjects,  the  agent  and  recipient,  are  abso 
lutely  identical  in  kind  there  is  no  differentiation  whatever 
between  '*  cause  *'  and  effect.  The  motion  is  handed  on 
intact:  rpialitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively  the  conse<iuent 
is  supposedly  like  the  antecedent.  Thus  when  the  billiard 
balls  are  exactly  alike  the  timbre,  quality  and  pitch,  of  the 
sound  and  motion  are  alike  in  all.  It  is  only  \vhen  the  re- 
cipient  differs  in  kind  from  the  agent  that  any  apparent 
differentiations  take  place,  and  as  already  remarked,  this 
differentiation  is  merely  directional  or  modal,  not  qualitative 
in  any  sense  that  there  is  a  change  from  motion  to  any  other 
form  of  action  or  property.      At  least  this  is  assumed  to  be 
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the  case  according  to  the  persistence  of  force.  For  instance, 
if  the  billiard  balls  differ  in  kind  the  motion  and  the  timbre, 
quality  and  pitch,  of  the  sound  in  the  recipient  will  be  differ- 
ent only  in  certain  modal  aspects  that  do  not  affect  the 
generic  nature  of  the  motion  considered  as  "  cause,"  or  its 
quantitative  relation  to  the  antecedent. 

This  conception  of  *'  cause  ''  created  or  substantiated  a 
new  idea  of  unity  in  nature;  namely,  that  of  ontological 
unity,  in  the  phenomenal  as  well  as  in  the  substantial  world. 
This  was  the  sameness  of  subjects  and  events  connected  in 
the  "  causal  "  series,  a  unity  that  is  distinct  from  both  nomo- 
logical  and  teleological  unity,  the  former  denoting  mere  uni- 
formity of  interaction  without  regard  to  question  of  quality, 
and  the  latter  a  co-operative  unity  or  action  in  an  organic 
complex  whole  toward  a  common  end.  The  previous  aetio- 
genetic  conception  of  **  cause  "  had  supposed  nothing  more 
than  a  nomological  unity,  the  bare  fact  of  harmonious  inter- 
action, the  dependence  of  one  event  upon  another,  or  the 
action  of  one  subject  upon  another  to  initiate  its  activity, 
w^hatever  the  view  might  be  regarding  the  qualitative  relation 
betw-een  **  cause  ''  and  effect.  Metaphysical  identity,  how- 
ever, was  not  suspected,  or  at  least  not  proved,  until  the  idea 
of  ontological  or  ontogenetic  causation  was  imported  into 
the  problem,  and  the  conservation  of  energy  comes  in  as  a 
mode  of  interpreting  this  relation  between  antecedent  and 
consequent  in  a  wholly  new  light.  After  this  departure  from 
the  old  view  the  two  conceptions  of  the  term  "  cause  "  remain 
together  to  create  confusion  in  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
but  only  because  the  parties  to  the  controversy  had  to  cope 
with  the  question  of  materialism  which  w^ould  have  excited 
no  opposition  had  not  certain  theological  doctrines  been  en- 
countered. But  these,  supported  by  the  assumption  that 
consciousness  is  not  a  mode  of  motion,  contrived  to  prevent 
the  victory  of  materialism  upon  the  ontological  conception 
of  causality,  while  this  ontological  idea  of  **  causes  *'  seemed 
to  sustain  the  theory  that  ultimately  we  have  only  one  class 
of  phenomena  to  consider.  To  affirm  the  "  causal ''  nexus, 
therefore,  between  any  set  of  phenomena  seems  under  this 
assumption  to  imply  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  and 
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that  our  view  of  nature  must  be  monistic  in  some  form  at 
least.  To  deny  this  nexus  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  imply 
that  phenomena  have  no  rational  connection  with  each  other, 
and  that  our  conception  of  nature  is  little  better  than  that  of 
chaos,  even  if  the  coexistences  and  sequences  in  it  were  iden- 
tical with  such  as  would  be  produced  by  ''  causal  *'  action 
bet^veen  the  physical  and  mental  series.  The  dilemma  here 
has  seemed  to  be  a  serious  one,  but  it  is  after  all  due  to  a 
simple,  and  perhaps  inexcusable  illusion^  which  is  cleared 
away  by  the  distinction  between  aetiogenetic  and  ontogenetic 
'*  causes/*  This  distinction  implies  that  the  affirmative  or 
negative  of  the  **  causal  "  nexus  between  any  set  of  phe- 
nomena depends  wholly  upon  the  conception  of  "  cause  " 
taken.  The  affirmative  of  the  aetiogenetic  connection  does 
not  imply  the  affirmation  of  the  ontogenetic,  and  the  negative 
of  the  ontogenetic  nexus  does  not  imply  the  negative  of  the 
aetiogenetic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ontogenetic  implies  the 
aetiogenetic,  and  the  negative  of  the  aetiogenetic  implies  the 
negative  of  the  ontogenetic  connection.  In  other  words,  the 
ontogenetic  affirmed  includes  the  aetiogenetic,  and  the 
aetiogenetic  denied  includes  the  denial  of  the  ontogenetic. 
Stated  in  terms  of  formal  logic,  the  relation  between  the  two 
points  of  view  is  that  of  subalterns,  with  the  ontogenetic  con- 
nection occupying  the  place  of  subaltern ans.  But  this  %vay 
of  representing  the  matter  is  only  a  help  to  the  realization  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  before  us,  and  reinforces  the 
fact  that  the  ''  causal  *'  nexus  may  be  affirmed  from  one  point 
of  view*  and  denied  from  the  other.  This  is  the  main  con- 
sideration, especially  when  trying  to  ascertain  the  relation 
of  the  question  to  materialism,  and  it  justifies  the  demand 
that  the  supposed  implications  of  parallelism  be  tried  by  the 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  **  causes/'  * 


*  Note. — H  the  obviousness  of  the  position  taken  in  this  discussion  ap- 
pears in  question  I  may  clear  away  all  misunderstanding  at  the  outset  by 
declaring  that  I  wish  here  to  treat  paraHelism  in  its  philosophic  relations, 
and  not  to  enter  into  any  quarrel  with  science.  I  must  make  it  emphatic 
that  I  am  not  engaged  in  controverting  the  doctrince  of  parallelismp  scien- 
tifically considered,  so  much  as  I  am  tr>'ing  to  show  its  limitations  if  true, 
and  the  nature  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  tt  rests.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  the  distinction  which  has  been  drawn  between  aetiogenetic 
and  ontogenetic  "causes"  determines  or   coincides  with   the   distinction    be- 
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It  was  only  natural,  after  the  discovery  or  assumption  of 
an  ontogenetic  relation  between  **  cause  *'  and  efTect  in  the 
physical  world,  that  the  doctrine  should  give  trouble  in  the 
philosophic  field,  where  materialism  was  denied,  and  where 


tmcen  science  and  philosophy.  This  distinction  is  not  a  difference  that  in- 
volves opposition  or  contradiction,  but  only  a  difference  of  method  or  object 
It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  the  two  points  of  view  at  loggerheads,  when  in  fact 
philosophy  only  takes  up  additional  problems  that  do  not  come  within  the 
ptirview  of  science  as  it  is  defined  by  its  votaries  Nor  do  I  mean  by  this  to 
admit  that  what  may  be  affirmed  in  science  can  be  denied  in  philosophy,  un- 
less wc  say  that  the  ontogenetic  connection  between  physical  and  mental 
events  is  a  philosophical  and  the  aetiogenetic  connection  a  scientific  problem. 
For  I  know  nothing  more  vicious  in  thought  than  the  practice  of  using  a 
proposition  to  mean  one  thing  in  science  and  the  opposite  in  philosophy. 
Such  a  polic>'  only  creates  confusion  and  misunderstanding.  It  only  results 
in  the  prevention  of  any  logical  passage  from  science  to  philosophy,  and  so 
would  make  any  scientific  truth  infertile  in  so  far  as  further  conclusions 
^4JC  concerned.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  that  I  have  to  complain  of  in  the 
Itroversy  about  parallelism.  In  a  fit  of  chivalry  the  philosopher,  who  wants 
be  let  alone,  grants  that  parallelism  may  be  true  in  science,  but  he  insists 
thai  it  is  not  true  for  philosophy.  But  this  is  only  to  equivocate  with  the 
term,  and  to  make  it  unfit  for  inferences  of  any  kind,  while  philosophy  would 
not  be  able  to  appropriate  any  of  the  results  of  science.  What  I  mean  to  do, 
then,  is  to  state  the  question  so  a?  to  vindicate  the  proceedure  of  science  in 
ks  desire  to  find  some  rational  connection  between  physical  and  mental 
phenomena,  while  the  philosophical  problem  is  left  open,  but  not  contra- 
dicted nor  established. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Hume*s  doctrine  has  for  its  significance,  not 
oeccssartly  the  denial  of  metaphysics,  but  a  limitation  of  the  problem  of 
empirical  science  whose  main  object  is  to  establish  certain  relations  between 
physical  and  mental  events,  whatever  else  may  be  supposed  to  prevail.  Ex- 
clusive of  metaphysical  questions,  science  may  confine  itself  to  one  or  two 
problems.  The  first  is  the  mere  uniformities  of  co-existence  and  sequence 
between  physical  and  mental  phenomena  as  facts.  This  may  be  called  the 
mere  nomology,  phenomenal  nomology,  of  the  problem.  Sometimes  the 
conception  of  'cause"  is  narrowed  down  to  mean  no  more  than  this  uni- 
formity, especially  when  it  is  believed  that  nothing  else  can  be  known  or 
concealed.  Even  Kant  often  uses  '*  cause  "  to  mean  no  more  than  this  when 
hr  is  making  concessions  to  empiricism.  But  necessary  as  well  as  actual 
cofinectton  often,  or  always,  appears  as  a  conception  of  the  relation  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  second  problem  or  view  of  such  phenomena,  and  may 
be  called  the  aetiology  of  the  two  classes  of  events.  It  attributes  efficiency 
as  well  as  uniformity  to  the  antecedent  or  coincident  circumstance,  while  it 
does  not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  kind  in  the  condition  recognized  with 
the  effect.  But  then  we  must  not  mfer  from  this  view  that  it  has  anything  to 
affirm  or  deny  in  the  field  of  metaphysics  which  it  has  volunteered  to  aban- 
don. Science  should  be  given  free  scope  to  determine  the  relation  of  inter- 
action between  physical  and  mental  events  without  holding  itself  responsible 
for  any  philosophical  conception,  affirmatively  or  negatively,  which  it  defi- 
nitely excludes  from  its  survey.  If  on  the  other  hand,  as  may  well  be  main* 
taiticd,  we  regard  science  and  philosophy  as  ultimately  having  the  satne 
problems  and  methods,  we  could  then  recognize  that  the  only  possible 
scooircc  of  a  difference  would  be  that  between  the  three  problems  just  de- 
fined:  namely,  the  nomological,  the  aetiological,  and  the  ontological  unity 
of  nature,  purely  empirical  science  being  limited  to   the   first   of  these.     But 
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consciousness  was  not  \  iewed  as  a  mode  of  motion,  though  ' 
there  was  nothing  but  Cartesian  assumption  or  tradition  to 
sustain  this  view.  The  w^hole  tendencv^  of  modern  thought, 
both  in  its  revolt  against  the  supernatural  and  in  its 
extension  of  our  knowledge  of  matter,  has  been  to  favor  a 
monistic  theory  of  the  universe  which  would  subordinate  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  to  the  material  and  in  some  way 
to  reduce  it  to  a  function  of  matter  specially  organized.  The 
triumph  of  scientific  method  over  that  of  scholastic  phil- 
osophy, and  its  almost  exclusive  occupation  with  matter  and 
its  functions,  reinforced  this  tendency,  wdiile  the  presump- 


we  oUK^t  not  to  tolerate  any  form  of  expression  that  would  imply  the  truth 
of  scientific  and  the  falsity  of  philosophic  parallelism.  There  may  be  two 
conceptions  or  doctrines,  one  true  and  the  other  false.  But  they  should  not 
be  called  by  the  sumt  name,  unless  we  assume  that  there  is  no  relation  be- 
tween the  two  fields  of  investigation. 

Nor  must  1  be  supposed  as  necessarily  attempting  to  refute  the  doctrine 
of  parallelism,  in  so  far  as  it  maintains  the  intransmutabihty  of  motion  into 
consciousness,  and  vice  versa.  Science  may  be  correct  in  this  view,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  prejudice  any  one  against  the  doctrine  as  a  supposed  fact. 
Indeed  the  long  discussion  and  vast  system  of  experimentation  in  regard  to 
the  mensuration  of  mental  states,  with  the  growing  conviction  that  mental 
phenomena  arc  not  amenable  to  physical  methods  at  all  would  bcnr  out  the 
doctrine  of  parallelism  within  the  limits  of  present  kno%vledgt\  But  all  this 
may  be  true»  and  not  yet  to  the  point  which  1  am  considering.  I  am  not 
disputing  the  facts  on  which  the  claim  of  parallelism  is  based,  but  only  the 
philosophic  use  of  it  against  materialism  which  may  be  elastic  enough  to 
consist  with  the  inconvertibility'  of  motion  and  consciousness.  But  what  I 
am  contending  for  is  the  fact  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the  facts 
that  justify  the  assertion  of  an  aetiological  connection  between  physical  and 
mental  events,  and  those  facts  or  assumptions  which  are  supposed  to  guar- 
antee the  denial  of  an  ontological  nexus.  If  parallelism  is  to  be  convertible 
with  the  nomological  and  aetiological  relation  between  the  two  series  of 
phenomena,  we  must  insist  upon  not  reviving  the  controversies  started  by 
Malebranche  and  Leibnitz.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  scientist  persists  in 
using  the  terms  of  that  discussion  he  must  expect  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  implications  that  have  been  associated  with  them  in  the  problem  of 
spiritualism  and  materialism.  But  if  he  wishes  to  evade  this  controversy  he 
must  insist  that  his  is  not  the  ontological  question,  and  the  distinction 
here  drawn  between  the  tw^o  points  is  intended  to  sutain  him  in  his  conten- 
tion. But  on  the  other  hand*  the  philosopher  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  sci- 
entific doctrine  to  support  his  contention  against  materialism,  because  the 
nomological  and  aetiological  connection  between  the  physical  and  mental 
order  does  not  involve  the  ontological,  though  it  neither  sets  it  aside  nor 
prevents  the  assumption,  that  tbe  unity  between  the  aetiological  and  ontolog- 
ical nexus  in  the  physical  world,  affords  a  presumption  of  the  same  betw^een 
the  physical  and  the  mental  Either  the  scientific  and  philosophic  problems 
must  be  kept  apart,  or  the  philosophic  problem  must  accept  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  scientific,  when  its  own  claims  can  boast  of  nothing  more  in  its 
support  than  apriori  assumptions.  This  is  the  distinction  that  must  be  en- 
forced 
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tions  which  a  **  causal  "  connection  of  any  kind  between  mat- 
ter and  mind  created,  tempted  all  who  had  come  to  respect 
methods  that  eschewed  apriori  assumptions  to  ally  them- 
selves with  materialism  without  examining  too  closely  the 
conception  upon  which  parallelism  depended.  Those,  of 
course,  who  stood  by  the  traditions  of  Leibnitzianism,  or 
perhaps  better,  the  assumptions  of  that  philosophy,  borrowed 
from  its  Cartesian  impulse,  regarding  the  relation  between 
motion  and  consciousness,  would  very  naturally  avail  them- 
selves of  any  confession  on  the  part  of  physiology  that  the 
two  had  not  been  proved  to  be  convertible,  and  go  on  deny- 
ing materialism,  while  physics  was  establishing  an  outpost  in 
the  aetiological  connection  between  the  two  sets  of  phe- 
nomena, with  its  possibility  of  an  ontological  nexus,  if  the 
analogy  of  the  physical  law  about  the  unity  of  the  two  kinds 
of  "  cause  ''  held  good  in  the  case.  Materialism  had  gained 
one  advantage  in  its  triumph  over  the  absurdities  of  pre- 
established  harmony  by  showing  or  supposing  an  aetiological 
connection  between  material  and  mental,  and  it  had  only  to 
suppose  further,  either  that  its  postulates  about  the  unity  of 
this  with  ontological  causation  created  a  presumption  against 
spiritualism,  or  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  did  not 
alter  the  issue.  But  if  parallelism  be  understood  to  deny  all 
"  causal "  connection  whatsoever  between  physical  and 
mental,  whether  ontogenetic  or  aetiogenetic,  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  materialism,  if  any  longer  tenable,  must  revise  its 
conception  of  tlie  relation  between  the  two  sets  of  phenom- 
ena, and  construct  a  theory  of  the  dependence  of  conscious- 
ness upon  the  organism  which  will  not  require  any  postulates 
about  the  "  causal  "  nexus  between  physical  and  mental 
events  at  all.  But  then  this  denial  or  evasion  of  a  **  causal  '* 
nexus  between  the  two  facts  for  the  sake  of  refuting  material- 
ism seems  to  create  insuperable  difficulties  of  another  kind, 
in  that  it  either  necessitates  a  return  to  pure  phenomenalism 
or  the  reinstatement  of  the  doctrine  of  preesj:ablished  har- 
mony, a  rather  obsolete  conception  at  this  time  of  day,  while 
the  affirmation  of  the  nexus,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  land 
us  in  a  theory  which,  the  idealists  tell  us,  has  been  exploded 
long  ago.      Kant  is  supposed  to  have  attended  its  last  obse- 
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quies-  Thus  science  and  idealism  seem  to  be  in  an  irrecon- 
cileable  conflict,  the  one  sympathizing  with  a  general  mate- 
ialism,  and  the  other  treating  such  a  view  with  contempt  and 
as  an  exploded  hypothesis,  white  many  of  us  wish  either  to 
follow^  neither  of  the  combatants  or  to  agree  with  both.  But 
may  not  the  distinction  between  aetiogenetic  and  ontogenetic 
"  causes  ''  help  us  out  of  the  dilemma,  and  prevent  the  affir- 
mation of  some  *'  causal  '*  nexus  between  physical  and  mental 
events  from  landing  us  in  materialism,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  denial  of  another  form  of  this  nexus  from  landing  us  in 
absurdity,  on  the  other?  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  as  much  upon  the  relation  of  parallelism  to  mate- 
rialism as  upon  the  denial  that  consciousness  is  a  mode  of 
motion,  Tliere  are  two  questions  here,  which  wall  be  evi* 
dent  as  we  proceed.  If  it  be  denied  that  consciousness  is  a 
mode  of  motion,  the  aftirmative  of  a  '*  causal  '*  nexus  between 
physical  and  mental  phenomena  can  extend  no  farther  than 
the  aetiogenetic  conception,  and  we  are  excluded  from  the 
ontogenetic  unity  which  it  is  the  aspiration  of  some  philoso- 
pliers  to  realize  in  nature.  Parallelism  is  supposed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  materialistic  unity.  Of  (;ourse,  the 
aetiogenetic  connection  of  the  physical  and  the  mental  does 
not  prove  the  doctriiie  of  materialism,  nor  does  it  disprove  it. 
The  issue  simply  remains  an  open  one,  w^ith  all  the  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  materialism  that  monism  can  have  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  the  unity  of  the  two  kinds  of  "  causes  '' 
in  the  physical  world  will  create  on  the  other.  But  if  we 
assume  that  consciousness  is  or  may  be  a  mode  of  motion,  as 
the  materialist  is  tempted  to  do,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity  and  unity  of  method,  we  obtain  a  position  where  no 
conflict  between  aetiogenetic  and  ontogenetic  conceptions  is 
possible,  and  with  parallelism  thus  denied  we  seem  to  land  in 
materialism.  But  it  is  to  escape  this  consequence  that 
philosophers  like  Paulsen  insist  upon  both  the  validity  of 
parallelism  aifd  its  antagonism  with  materialism.  We  thus 
have  parallelism  in  science  and  idealism  in  philosophy  to 
claim  the  field  against  materialism.  But  is  the  matter  so 
clear  as  this?  Does  parallelism  refute  materialism?  Does 
idealism  refute  it?     And  does  parallelism  imply  idealism? 
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I  am  not  concerned  at  present  with  the  question  whether 
parallelism  is  true  or  false,  because  the  distinction  between 
aetiogenetic  and  ontogenetic  "  causes  ''  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  deny  the  doctrine  of  parallelism  in  order  to  escape  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  no  unity  whatever  between  the  physical 
and  mental  worlds.  But  the  issue  is  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  affirm  parallelism  in  order  to  escape  materialism,  and 
whether  the  denial  of  it  involves  us  in  that  theory.  The  lat- 
ter assumption  would  perhaps  be  universally  admitted. 
Hence  for  us  the  first  and  most  important  question  concerns 
the  relation  between  the  truth  of  parallelism  and  the  doctrine 
of  materialism,  as  being  the  only  problem  which  need  interest 
philosophy  when  considering  the  connection  between  phys- 
ical and  mental  phenomena.  The  use  of  parallelism  to  refute 
materialism  precipitates  two  questions  as  the  issues  will  be 
seen  by  those  interested  in  the  logical  situation.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  nature  of  materialism  as  a  theory  of  mental  phe- 
nomena, and  the  second  is  the  nature  of  parallelism  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  defined  as  the 
denial  of  the  convertibility  of  motion  into  consciousness. 
This  may  be  assumed  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  present, 
though  it  may  be  more  critically  analyzed  later  on  in  the  dis- 
cussion. But  for  the  present  it  may  be  taken  as  representing 
quite  correctly  the  conception  from  which  materialism  is 
attacked,  and  from  the  truth  of  which  materialism  is  con- 
cluded to  be  impossible.  The  nature  of  materialism  then  be- 
comes the  first  and  most  important  object  of  attention. 

The  definition  of  materialism  is  not  so  easy  as  it  would 
appear.  The  reason  for  this,  however,  is  not  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  idea  in  relation  to  the  problems  that  invoke  gen- 
eral speculative  interest,  but  it  is  the  relation  of  the  concep- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  idealism  that  complicates  definition. 
There  is  a  materialism  that  is  supposed  to  be  opposed  to 
idealism,  and  there  is  a  materialism  that  is  opposed  to  spirit- 
ualism, and  the  only  question  is  whether  we  are  secure  in  the 
assumption  that  the  materialism  in  each  case  is  essentially 
the  same.  If  it  is,  then  idealism  and  parallelism  must  be  the 
same  and  each  must  imply  the  other.  This  consequence  I 
must  regard  as  incontrovertible.      But  it  is  probably  a  fact 
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tion  for  the  purpose  of  subordinating  matter  to  something 
else,  he  either  does  not  see  or  is  unwilling  to  confess  that  his 
"  spirit "  is  not  distinguishable  from  matter.  For  spiritual- 
istic monism,  unless  of  the  Leibnitzian  form,  is  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  anything  that  has  made  materialism  a  bugbear  to 
most  men.  What  he  in  reality  does  is  to  deny  the  existence 
of  matter.  He  will  not  admit  this  accusation,  because  he  in- 
sists on  his  recognition  of  what  he  calls  "  matter,"  but  on 
examination  this  turns  out  to  be  mere  sensation,  and  though 
he  does  not  like  to  admit  that  he  accepts  Berkeleianism, 
nevertheless  when  his  Kantianism  is  sifted  down  to  its  real 
meaning,  whatever  he  calls  its,  his  conception  is  that  matter 
is  merely  a  phenomenal  thing  and  incapable  of  being  the  sub- 
ject of  anything,  to  say  nothing  of  consciousness.  That  is  to 
say,  instead  of  denying  that  consciousness  is  a  function  of 
matter,  he  denies  that  there  is  any  matter  except  as  a 
phenomenon  of  consciousness,  whatever  that  may  mean,  and 
so  intends  to  dispose  of  materialism  either  by  reversing  the 
point  of  view  which  materialism  is  supposed  to  assume  or  by 
defining  matter  out  of  existence.  Consequently  the  mate- 
nalism  which  the  idealist  opposes  does  not  have  to  consider 
awy  physiological  questions,  and  hence  parallelism  is  not  a 
necessity  for  his  case.  Idealism  thus  stands  for  the  theory 
^f  point  of  view  which  maintains  that  all  phenomena  must  be 
^^resented  in  relation  to  consciousness  as  their  prius,  and 
^^erialism  by  opposition  becomes  the  doctrine  which  as- 
//^^^  that  something  called  matter  is  the  cause  or  ground, 
^^^fus  of  mental  phenomena.  This  conception  is  supposed 
Or/^//y^i<^^  with  physiological  materialism,  and  in  so  far  as 
^-^^^j^i^Liage  is  concerned  it  would  appear  to  be  correct. 
^  z^^,^zt  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  ma- 
^  ^  ^'v^hich  idealism  opposes  and  that  which  physiology 
^/^^^^.^^^ogists  advocate  when  they  advocate  it  at  all.  This 
^e  clearer  later  on  in  the  discussion,  but  for  the 
^rnay  content  ourselves  with  the  assertion  that  the 
imperialism  is  not  even  a  good  scarecrow:  for  his 
-s  s  as  a  prius  is  only  an  epistemological  prius,  and 
^  3^sical  one.  Consciousness  is  of  course  the  prius 
^^^dge  of  reality,  but  this  fact  does  not  involve  the 
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conclusion  thai  it  is  also  the  prius  of  reality  itself.  Just  as 
the  etfect  is  often  the  prius  of  the  knowledge  of  the  cause 
while  the  cause  is  the  prius  of  the  occurrence  of  the  effect,  so 
the  idealist's  prius,  consciousness,  is  only  the  cognitive  prius 
in  knowledge,  not  the  causal  prius  of  the  event  by  w^hich  he 
makes  his  discovery.  This  is  summarized  in  the  statement 
that  the  onio  cognitionis  is  not  necessarily  the  ordo  naturae.'^ 

This  conclusion  enables  us  to  define  and  discuss  material- 
ism in  its  accepted  physiological  import.  This  doctrine  I  un-H 
derstand  to  be  that  consciousness  is  a  function  of  the  brain. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  here  use  the  term  to  express  what  Profes- 
sor Fraser  calls  Pan-materialism,  as  I  am  not  concerned  with 
it  in  its  universal  sense,  but  only  wMth  that  conception  of  it 
which  represents  the  issue  to  be  regarding  the  relation 
between  consciousness  and  the  organism.  The  LucretiaaJ 
form  of  niateriahsni,  then,  is  the  conception  which  defines 
what  is  meant  by  it,  and  I  do  not  care  what  definition  of  mat- 
ter be  accepted  in  the  case.  We  may  resolve  matter  into 
spirit  if  we  like,  it  will  not  alter  the  problem  in  the  least  re- 
garding the  relation  at  issue.  It  is  not  the  name  w^hich  we 
give  the  organism  that  aflFects  the  question,  but  the  concep- 
tion which  we  hold  of  the  relation  between  the  tw^o  sets  of  j 
phenomena  that  are  distinguished  as  physical  and  mentaK      ^ 

Now  w^e  may  conceive  the  functions  of  the  brain  as  being 
either  all  of  them  modes  of  molecular  motion,  or  all  of  them 
consciousness,  or  some  of  them  as  modes  of  motion  and  some 
of  them  as  not  modes  of  motion,  but  consciousness,  or  even 
other  activities  not  motional.  How-  far  either  the  second 
alternative  or  the  latter  part  of  the  third  alternative  may  be 


♦  Note.— It  must  be  imderstood,  however,  that  I  am  not  op|>osmg  ideal- 
isfii-  I  accept  that  theory  and  regard  it  as  most  nsefui  for  critical  pur- 
poses in  dissolving  dogmatism  and  a  naive  sensationalism,  But  as  long  as 
the  idealist  rejects  solipsism  and  admits,  as  he  uniformly  docs,  the  existence 
of  conditions  of  consciousness  that  are  not  consciousness  itself  we  have  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  contention  of  the  materialist,  at  least  for  creating 
a  legitimate  issue,  even  though  idealism  be  a  good  propaedeutic  to  a  spir- 
itualistic theory.  But  what  1  contend  for  is  that  a  spiritualistic  view  does 
not  follow  analytically  from  the  idealistic  postulate,  if  it  be  tenable  at  all. 
but  must  be  a  synthetic  conclusion  from  additional  prenuses,  even  when 
idealism  is  a  necessary  presumption  in  its  favor.  As  anything,  however, 
which  puts  an  end  to  all  forms  of  materialism  1  ^^^st  enter  a  decisive  de- 
murrer to  the  assumptions  of  the  idealist. 
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regarded  as  intelligible  in  any  sense  whatever,  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  consider,  since  I  am  only  stating  the  logical  aherna- 
tivcs  in  the  case.  But  the  theory  of  materialism  stands  for 
the  denial  of  any  otlier  subject  than  the  brain  as  the  ground 
of  consciousness,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  motion 
or  not.  By  spiritualism,  therefore,  we  mean  the  counter 
theory,  not  in  any  vulgar  sense,  but  as  Professors  Sully.  Kant 
and  Paulsen  use  the  term  to  denote  the  conception  that  con- 
sciousness is  the  function  of  some  other  subject  than  the 
brain,  also  whether  we  regard  this  phenomenon  as  a  mode  of 
motion  or  not.  Now  how  does  the  doctrine  of  parallelism 
stand  with  reference  to  either  of  these  theories?  Does  it 
prove  one  and  disprove  the  other?  Remembering  that  par- 
allelism represents  in  usual  parlance,  and  without  the  dis- 
tinction  that  is  advanced  in  this  paper,  the  denial  of  a 
"causal''  nexus  between  physical  and  mental  phenomena. 
the  answer  to  the  questions  here  proposed  requires  us  to  con- 
sider two  problems.  The  one  is  the  consequence  of  affirming 
or  denying  the  aetiogenetic  connection,  aod  the  other  of  af- 
firming or  denying  the  ontogenetic  connection  between  the 
two  sets  of  events. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  already  said  that  the  affirmation 
of  the  aetiogenetic  nexus  does  not  prove  materialism,  but 
leaves  it  an  open  question,  unless  we  meant  to  maintain  that 
the  presumption  of  unity  between  the  two  forms  of  possible 
connection  created  some  probability  in  favor  of  this  conse- 
quence. On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  parallelism  denies 
the  aetiogenetic  connection  between  the  physical  and  the 
mental,  we  have  to  ask  whether  this  conception  involves  the 
negation  of  materialism  which  advocates  of  parallelism  so 
often  maintain.  In  answer  we  should  freely  grant  that  this 
supposition  seems  to  render  materialism  impossible,  because 
this  theory  is  so  often  treated  as  convertible  with  the 
"  causal  '*  nexus  of  physical  and  mental  phenomena.  It 
would  seem  that,  if  the  mental  series  be  so  independent  of  the 
physical  as  not  to  be  determined  by  it,  there  should  be  an- 
other subject  for  it.  But  nevertheless  I  think  such  a  con- 
clusion a  hasty  one.  Ordinarily,  I  grant,  materialism  so 
states  its  proof  or  argument  as  to  be  understood  to  affirm  or 
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assume  that  physical  phenomena  '*  cause  "  the  mental,  either 
aetiogenetically  or  ontogenetic  ally,  or  both.  But  its  true 
conception  is  not  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  maintains  nothing 
more  than  the  position  that  both  molecular  motion  and  con- 
sciousness (leaving  it  open  whether  the  latter  is  a  mode  of 
motion  or  not)  are  functions  of  the  brain,  and  it  simply  cor- 
relates them  as  motional  and  mental  with  the  merely  nomo- 
logical  conception  of  causality  between  them,  which  is  merely 
that  of  uniformity  of  coexistence  and  sequence.  It  may  then 
hold  that  the  physical  is  not  the  phenomenal  **  cause/'  aetio- 
logical  or  ontologicah  of  the  mentat  whatever  its  form  of  ex- 
pression, and  yet  regard  the  mental  as  a  function  of  the  same 
material  subject  as  the  physical  series:  that  is,  the  brain,  just 
as  it  can  conceive  any  number  of  other  properties  and  func- 
tions as  '*  parallel  *"  with  each  other  without  the  one  being 
the  **  cause  '*  of  the  other.  I  am,  of  course,  only  speaking  of 
the  logical  possibility  in  the  case  and  not  insinuating  that  the 
facts  are  in  favor  of  any  such  a  view.  Hence  I  shall  not  urge 
this  conception  as  either  true  or  necessary  for  my  contention, 
which  is  only  to  gain  a  logical  vantage  ground  for  showing 
what  would  have  to  be  done  to  refute  materialism,  if  the  fact? 
did  not  favor  some  form  of  *'  causa!  **  nexus  between  the 
physical  and  mental.  Consequently,  I  might  admit  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  the  refutation  of  materialism  followed 
from  the  denial  of  the  aetiogenetic  connection  between 
physical  and  mental  phenomena,  and  could  still  ask  how  this 
denial  could  sustain  itself  in  regard  to  the  facts  and  the  as* 
sumption  of  any  causality  even  in  the  physical  world  and  the 
evidence  for  it.  As  a  fact  we  tind  that  kind  of  relation,  co- 
existent or  sequent,  between  the  two  series  which  indisput- 
ably accords  with  our  idea  of  what  an  aetiogenetic  connection 
would  be  if  it  existed  at  all.  It  is  this  uniformity  of  co- 
existence and  sequence  in  the  physical  world  between  two 
sets  of  physical  phenomena  that  leads  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
**  causal  "  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other,  and  unless  we 
are  allowed  to  reason  in  the  same  way  regarding  an  identical 
nexus  between  the  physical  and  the  mental  when  the  uni- 
formities of  coexistence  and  sequence  are  the  same  as 
between  two  sets  of  physical  phenomena,  we  should  find  our 
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understanding  of  such  a  relation  reduced  to  confusion,  and 
even  the  physical  sciences  brought  to  a  condition  of  incompe- 
tency. In  other  words,  the  facts  are  not  intelligible  without 
this  supposition  of  a  *'  causal  "  nexus,  and  are  conceived 
cither  as  the  evidence  of  it  or  convertible  with  it.  Professor 
James  very  well  summarizes  these  facts  to  show  that  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  efficacious  nexus  between  the  two,  if 
we  are  to  escape  the  absurdities  of  preestablished  harmony, 
and  I  do  not  require  to  go  into  details.*  If,  then,  assuming 
the  facts  to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  a  "  causal "  nexus  of 
some  kind,  and  if  parallelism  must  deny  all  such  nexus,  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  that  doctrine  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  false,  and  the  only  question  after  that  would  be 
whether  the  falsity  of  parallelism  involved  the  truth  of  ma- 
terialism. If  the  usual  logic  of  the  parallelist  were  to  be 
accepted  this  conclusion  would  follow.  But  I  am  refused  the 
right  to  draw  it  because  of  the  distinction  between  aetiogen- 
ctic  and  ontogenetic  *'  causes/'  Moreover,  we  can  afford  to 
be  generous,  as  well  as  just,  in  admitting  that,  when  rightly 
understood  and  defined,  the  parallelist  is  denying  the  onto- 
genetic nexus,  and  may  well  conceive  the  aetiogenetic  con- 
nection as  granted  without  debate,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  obtain  a  nomological  unity  in  nature  and  in  order  to 
escape  the  doctrine  of  preestablished  harmony.  But  does 
this  affirmation  of  at  least  the  aetiogenetic  connection  require 
us  to  accept  materialism  ? 

This  question  has  already  been  answered  in  the  negative, 
but  owing  to  the  common  misunderstanding  of  the  riglits  and 
intentions  of  physiological  science  it  is  necessaryto  make  this 
a  little  clearer.  Perhaps  also  the  materialist  should  be 
warned  here  not  to  confuse  aetiogenesis  and  ontogenesis,  as 
his  opponents  often  do.  In  the  first  place,  the  aetiogenetic 
nexus  is  not  an  affirmation  of  the  ontogenetic,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  real  intention  of  the  parallelist,  the  argument  for 
materialism  would  require  it  to  be,  as  is  shown  by  the  paral- 
lelist's  own  conception  of  "  cause."  In  the  second  place,  to 
put    the    same    fact    in    another   way,   if   the   aetiogenetic 


*  Mind,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1-22.     James'  Psycholog>%  Vol.  I,  Chapter  V. 
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*'  causal  '*  nexus  implied  necessarily  a  materialistic  view,  it 
would  have  to  be  on  the  assumption,  according  to  the  parai- 
lelist,  that  this  connection  implied  identity  of  kind  in  the 
**  causal ''  and  the  **  caused  "  phenomena.  But  it  is  precisely 
this  which  the  aetiogenetic  point  of  view  does  not  imply,  ac- 
cording to  definition.  In  this  view  it  is  the  action  or  occur- 
rence of  consciousness,  not  the  nature  of  it,  that  is  determined 
by  the  physical  antecedent,  and  hence  we  can  admit  an  aetio- 
genetic interaction  between  mind  and  body  without  assuming 
materialism  as  a  consequence.  Nor  is  this  mode  of  argu- 
ment limited  to  the  relation  between  mind  and  matter.  It 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  interaction  between  material 
subjects  that  may  be  different  in  kind,  with  corresponding 
modifications  of  the  eflfect,  only  less  distinctive  than  is  as- 
sumed between  mind  and  matter.  The  aetiogenetic  "  causal  ** 
nexus  or  interaction  expresses  nothing  more  than  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  one  subject  elicits  action  in  another,  and  it 
does  not  assume  that  one  action  or  subject  is  like  another  in 
kind.  They  may  or  may  not  be  alike,  as  the  case  may  require. 
But  this  fact  of  resemblance  or  difference  must  be  determined 
by  other  considerations  than  an  aetiogenetic  ''  causal  "  con- 
nection betw^een  them.  Consequently,  this  nexus  may  be 
granted  without  involving  us  in  materialism.  In  fact  the 
conception  is  wholly  indifTerent  to  both  materialism  and  spir- 
itualism. Consciousness  may  still  be  either  a  function  of  the 
brain,  or  an  activity  of  some  other  subject,  in  so  far  as  its 
initium  is  concerned.  Whether  it  is  one  or  the  other  will 
liave  to  be  determined  by  some  other  fact  than  its  initial  de- 
pendence for  occurrence  upon  an  antecedent,  no  matter  what 
that  antecedent  may  be,  and  this  fact  must  be  determined  by 
scientific  method  and  not  by  speculative  considerations. 

Having  found  that  parallelism  interpreted  aetiogenetic- 
ally  is  both  too  absurd  for  acceptance  and  is  not  conceived  in 
this  way  by  parallelists  themselves,  and  that  neither  the 
affirmation  nor  the  denial  of  it  in  this  conception  involves  us 
in  materialism,  we  are  prepared  to  examine  its  ontogenetic 
conception  and  the  consequences.  Paulsen  tells  us,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  a  **  causal  ''  (ontogenetic)  nexus  between  the 
physical  and  the  mental  results  in  materialism,  and  as  he 
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denies  the  fact  of  such  a  connection  he  naturally  concludes 
against  this  theory,  and  all  those  who  believe  in  the  persist- 
ency of  force  and  yet  believe  in  the  existence  of  mind  wel- 
come this  view.  The  force  of  the  argument  is  tolerably  clear. 
If  in  the  material  w^orld  we  find  the  law  of  "  causation  "  repre- 
sented by  the  conservation  of  energy  both  in  regard  to  mat- 
ter and  motion,  and  if  the  nature  of  the  consequent  is  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  antecedent,  as  merely  the  transfer  of 
motion  from  one  point  to  another,  we  can  easily  see  what 
temptation  exists  to  reject  this  conception  of  the  relation  of 
physical  phenomena  to  consciousness  and  its  implication  the 
moment  that  it  is  denied  that  consciousness  is  a  mode  of 
motion.  Now  while  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  truth  of  par- 
allelism does  not  escape  the  possibility  of  materialism,  as  I 
shall  show  later.  I  shall  not  urge  this  point  of  view  at 
present,  but  concede  for  the  sake  of  argument  that,  once  ad- 
mitted, its  presuppositions  make  a  reasonable  case  against 
materialism.  But  there  are  decided  limits  to  the  cogency  of 
these  presuppositions,  while  we  may  have  the  right  to  call 
attention  to  the  important  circumstance  that  parallelism  is 
itself  a  theory  and  not  an  observed  fact,  and  hence  that  it 
either  begs  the  question,  or  obtains  its  cogency  from  the  as- 
sumption either  that  consciousness  is  not  a  mode  of  motion 
as  a  known  fact,  or  that  the  real  or  supposed  inconvertibility 
of  physical  phenomena  with  consciousness  is  a  proof  that  the 
latter  is  not  a  mode  of  motion.  These  considerations  give  us 
three  problems  at  this  point.  The  first  is  whether  parallelism 
in  any  conception  of  it  militates  against  materialism.  The 
second  is  whether  it  is  the  known  or  supposed  fact  that  con- 
sciousness is  not  a  mode  of  motion  which  proves  the  incon- 
vertibility of  physical  event  with  it,  or  whether  it  is  the  sup- 
posed inconvertibility  of  the  physical  and  mental  that  implies 
the  denial  of  consciousness  being  a  mode  of  motion.  That  is 
to  say,  are  parallelism  and  the  assumption  that  consciousness 
is  not  a  mode  of  motion  convertible  conceptions,  or  are  they 
disparate  facts  with  reciprocal  implications?  The  third 
problem  is  whether  this  assumed  inconvertibility  of  the  two 
sets  of  phenomena  necessitates  the  conclusion,  accepting  the 
postulates  of  physics,  that  consciousness  is  not   a  mode  of 
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motion,  or  conversely,  whether  the  assumption  that  con- 
sciousness is  not  a  mode  of  motion  necessitates  the  conclusion 
that  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  are  inconvertible?  Each  of 
these  questions  must  receive  careful  attention, 

I  shall  not  discuss  them,  however,  wholly  apart  from  each 
othen  Their  complications  with  each  other  are  too  numer- 
ous to  keep  them  separate.  The  first  of  the  problems  will 
come  up  for  treatment  when  the  nature  of  consciousness,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  related  to  physical  phenomena,  has  been  con- 
sidered. Hence  we  proceed  first  to  discuss  the  relation  to 
parallelism  of  the  assumption  that  mental  events  are  not 
modes  of  motion.  This  assumes,  at  least  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  parallelism  is  a  consequence  of  a  real  or  sup- 
posed fact.  In  dealing  with  the  real  or  supposed  opposition 
between  parallelism  and  materialism,  we  have  two  alterna- 
tives before  us.  We  may  first  deny  the  truth  of  the  former 
doctrine  and  thus  indirectly*  or  at  least  in  an  ad  hominem 
manner,  establish  materialism,  or  we  may.  in  the  second 
place,  admit  parallelism  and  yet  deny  any  and  all  opposition 
between  it  and  materialism.  We  shall  examine  first  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  supposition  that  consciousness 
is  not  a  mode  of  motion,  assuming  at  least  for  argument*s 
sake  that  parallelism  depends  absolutely  upon  this  supposi- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  ask  whether  we  have  any  righ' 
to  put  limitations  to  the  law  of  continuity  and  ontogenetic 
causation  by  an  unproved  assumption?  Why  not  turn  the 
matter  around,  and  taking  the  conservation  of  energy  as  a 
known  fact,  argue  that  consciousness  must  be,  or  is  most 
probably,  a  mode  of  motion,  and  in  this  way  both  subordinate 
the  unknown  to  the  known,  according  to  the  law  of  scientific 
procedure,  and  harmonize  the  aetiogenetic  and  ontogenetic 
points  of  view?  We  could  then  either  dispose  of  the  latent 
dualism  in  the  doctrine  of  parallelism  or  prove  that  monism 
of  any  sort  is  not  a  bugbear  when  it  is  called  materialism  and 
not  a  savior  when  it  is  called  idealism.  For  it  is  the  monistic 
feature  of  materialism  that  must  be  refuted  by  parallelism,  if 
w^e  are  in  any  sense  to  set  aside  the  proposition  that  conscious- 
ness is  a  function  of  the  brain,  whether  it  be  a  mode  of  motion 
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or  not.  But  certainly,  if  it  be  motion — an  assumption  which 
I  am  not  making  at  all — the  conditions  of  materialism  would 
presumably  be  established.  Here,  however,  I  am  interested 
only  in  showing  that  in  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge 
that  consciousness  is  not  motion,  the  materialistic  conception 
enables  the  physiologist  to  insist  upon  judging  its  possibili- 
ties by  the  known  relation  between  aetiogenetic  and  onto- 
genetic causes  in  the  physical  world  from  the  inductive  point 
of  view.  This  of  course  is  not  proof,  but  it  exhibits  the  op- 
posite conviction  as  an  apriori  supposition. 

Again  the  dubious  character  of  the  assumption  upon 
which  parallelism  rests  is  confirmed  by  another  considera- 
tion. The  supposition  that  consciousness  is  not  a  mode  of 
molecular  motion  is  dependent  wholly  upon  either  or  both  of 
two  assumptions:  first,  the  introspective  capacity  of  con- 
sciousness to  determine  its  own  nature,  mediately  or  imme- 
diately; and  second  the  presuppositions  of  idealism.  In  re- 
gard to  the  first  of  these  assumptions,  it  is  sufficient  to  appeal 
to  the  illusions  which  have  followed  the  universal  reference 
to  introspective  consciousness  for  direct  judgment  about  the 
nature  of  certain. well  known  facts.  Common  sense  thought 
that  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  true,  and  Brother  Jaspar 
of  Richmond  still  believes  that  doctrine.  The  same  type  of 
thought  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  theory  that  light  and 
sound  are  modes  of  motion,  and  it  was  still  longer  accepting 
a  similar  resolution  of  heat  and  electricity.  I  do  not  deny 
the  finality  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  in  regard  to 
facts  and  their  occurrence,  but  I  am  raising  the  question 
whether  it  may  not  have  limitations  in  the  determination 
directly  of  the  nature  of  these  facts.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  tolerating  the  supposition  of  phenomenalism.  The  de- 
termination of  a  fact  is  one  thing,  and  the  determination  of  its 
nature  is  another,  whether  it  be  a  direct  or  an  indirect  pro- 
cess. But  tt  is  not  necessary  to  question  absolutely  the 
power  of  consciousness  to  introspect  the  nature  of  anything: 
for  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  directly  introspects  the  fact  of 
motion  of  a  certain  kind  and  degree.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  can  do  the  same  with  all  kinds  or  degrees  of  it.  It 
failed  in  the  phenomena  of  light  and  sound,  and  might  be  in- 
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capable  of  excluding  the  supposition  that  its  own  nature  is 
that  of  motion.  Hence,  having  found  that  the  assumption 
of  a  qualitative  difference  l)etween  visible  and  invisible  mo- 
tion, in  so  far  as  they  are  facts  of  a  w^orld  outside  the  mind, 
is  false,  we  may  legitimately  ask  whether  its  judgment  about 
its  own  non-molecular  nature  is  not  subject  to  the  demand 
for  proof»  and  to  that  extent  doubtful  imtil  proved.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  difficulties,  or  even  the  unintelHgibility  of  the 
supposition  that  consciousness  is  a  mode  of  motion,  I  can 
readily  admit  either  its  real  or  apparent  absurdity:  for  it  is 
not  necessary  to  my  argument  that  I  should  contend  in  favor 
of  this  supposition,  as  will  appear  in  its  proper  place.  Nor 
am  I  concerned  with  the  meaningless  character  of  such  a  con- 
ception. This  may  be  true  enougli,  if  the  evidence  is  suffi- 
cient. But  this  is  the  problem.  The  real  question  is  whether  i 
it  may  not  be  a  fact  that  consciousness  is  a  mode  of  motion, 
whether  the  idea  be  intelligible  or  not,  A  great  many  phe- 
nomena are  mysterious  and  unintelligible  at  first  sight,  but 
they  are  facts  nevertheless,  and  often  turn  out  to  be  what 
they  are  supposed  not  to  be.  I  have  already  referred  to  heat, 
light  and  electricity  for  illustrations  of  this  truth.  Possibly  , 
the  mysterious  adjustment  of  sound  and  electricity  in  the 
telephone  is  an  additional  instance.  These  certainly  estab- 
lish some  limitations  to  the  introspective  po%ver  of  conscious-  i 
ness,  and  thetr  cogency  is  reinforced  by  the  extremely  equiv-  ' 
ocal  character  of  the  term  '*  consciousness  "  itself  in  the  field 
of  philosophy.  May  there  not,  then,  be  some  limitations  to 
the  introspective  power  to  determine  the  nature  of  conscious-^J 
ness  as  not  a  mode  of  motion?  ^M 

The  admittedly  speculative  character  of  the  equivalence^ 
between  the  antecedent  and  consequent  in  the  physical  world 
is  in  favor  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  There 
seems  to  be  no  empirical  proof  that  the  sound  produced  by 
impact  is  a  part  of  the  ontological  effect  in  the  case  of  the 
transmission  of  motion.  That  the  heat  and  sound  thus  pro- 
duced are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  equivalent  is  a  purely  the- 
oretical fact,  and  not  the  result  of  actual  measurement,  and 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  such  measurement  is 
the  extremely  small   amount   of  force  required  to  produce 
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sound,  to  say  nothing  of  other  slight  effects  involved  in  all 
transmissions  of  motion.  Consequently  there  remains  to  the 
physicist  the  possibility  of  suspending  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tion of  consciousness  until  an  empirical  measurement  of  the 
equivalence  between  physical  antecedents  and  consequents 
has  been  effected.  Less  energy  may  be  absorbed  in  eliciting 
consciousness  tlian  in  producing  sound. 

But  I  grant  again  that  this  may  be  accepted  as  absurd.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  stake  the  conclusion  upon  a  contention  of 
this  kind,  even  supposing  that  it  could  be  shown  to  be  rea- 
sonable. The  doubt  about  the  nature  of  consciousness  is 
only  a  vantage  ground  for  the  sceptic  to  be  used  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  critic 
of  materialism  whose  case  undoubtedly  offers  difficulties  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  their  own  theory.  But  there  is 
no  demand  for  treating  consciousness  as  a  mode  of  motion  in 
order  to  defend  materialism.  This  inconvertibility  of  the 
physical  with  the  mental  phenomenon  may  be  true,  and  still 
the  two  sets  of  events  be  functions  of  the  same  subject.  One 
of  the  arguments  to  sustain  this  allegation  will  be  considered 
again.  But  the  other  requires  notice  at  this  point.  It  as- 
sumes the  sufficiency  of  introspection  to  determine  the  nature 
of  consciousness  as  not  a  mode  of  motion,  and  simply  dis- 
putes both  the  conclusion  that  parallelism  is  a  consequence 
of  the  fact,  imless  the  two  ideas  are  identical,  in  which  case 
no  argument  from  it  against  materialism  is  possible,  and  the 
conclusion  from  the  supposed  inconvertibility  of  the  physical 
and  the  mental  that  brain  functions  can  be  only  modes  of 
motion.  If,  now.  the  inconvertibility  of  the  physical  and 
mental  is  not  only  a  proof  of,  but  is  convertible  with,  the 
denial  of  a  molecular  nature  for  consciousness,  in  terms  of 
motion,  it  would  imply  that  the  inconvertibility  of  any  two 
phenomena  involved  necessarily  a  distinction  in  kind,  and 
w^ith  this  would  go  the  correlative  implication  that  the  con- 
vertibility of  any  two  phenomena  would  necessitate  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  of  the  same  kind.  Now  neither  of 
these  two  suppositions  is  universally  accepted  even  in  phys- 
ical science.  There  is  probably  nothing  more  universally  ac- 
cepted in  physical  science  than  the  convertibility  of  kinetic 
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and  potential  energies.  Potential  energy  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  anywhere  treated  as  a  mode  of  motion.  That  is  to 
say,  the  convertibility  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy  is  not 
taken  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  a  mode  of  motion,  and  what- 
ever the  desire  of  temptation  to  treat  it  so,  it  ought  to  appear 
quite  as  absurd  to  so  consider  it  as  it  appears  to  the  idealist 
absurd  to  conceive  consciousness  as  a  mode  of  motion.  Con- 
sequent ly  the  correlative  implication  that  the  inconvertibility 
of  the  physical  and  the  mental  proves  them  disparate  would 
not  follow,  though  this  disparateness  might  be  established  on 
other  grounds.  Hence  the  parallel ist  can  sustain  his  con- 
tention only  by  disputing  the  convertibility  of  kinetic  and 
potential  energies.  As  long  as  this  convertibility  is  n^ain- 
tained  by  the  physicist  he  can  eviscerate  the  argument  of  the 
parallelist  based  upon  the  denial  that  consciousness  is  a  mode 
of  motion,  because  his  maxim  regarding  the  relation  of  two 
phenomena  does  not  necessarily  commit  him  to  the  view 
either  that  their  transniutability  implies  their  identity  or  that 
their  intransniutability  iniplies  their  difference.  Hence 
whether  consciousness  be  treated  as  a  mode  of  motion  or  not 
the  physicist  can  consistently  sustain,  not  only  a  monistic, 
but  also  a  materialistic  theory.  Whether  he  be  correct  or 
not  depends  upon  much  more  than  his  consistency,  but  his 
position  has  this  one  advantage,  and  it  forces  us  to  deal  with 
him  upon  some  other  basis  than  the  suppositions  of  parallel- 
ism, whose  assumption  of  what  is  implied  by  either  the  con- 
vertibility or  inconvertibility  of  two  sets  of  phenomena  does 
not  conform  to  any  universal  principle  of  physics.  Whether 
the  physicist  is  right  or  not  in  the  liberty  which  he  takes  w^ith 
the  convertibility  or  inconvertibility  of  phenomena  is  not  for 
me  to  determine  here.  If  he  applies  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  so  that  transniutability  will  permit  a  dif- 
ference of  kind  in  the  conseqtient,  as  he  does  in  the  transition 
from  kinetic  to  potential  energy,  he  will  be  consistent  and  the 
parallelist  has  no  substantial  claim  to  the  support  of  physical 
science  in  the  contention  that  motion  and  consciousness  are 
not  convertible,  as  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  this  in  spite 
of  their  difference  in  kind,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  postulates 
of  physics  are  concerned. 
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Nor  do  idealistic  theories  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  It 
can  be  shown  that,  whatever  their  relation  to  materialism, 
they  cannot  assert  parallelism  without  adopting  dualism, 
and  they  are  far  from  accepting  such  a  view  of  reality.  They 
are  either  (i)  agnostic  toward  the  very  existence  of  the  phys- 
ical, or  (2)  they  deny  it,  as  in  Berkeley,  and  adopt  monism. 
Matter  must  be  an  admitted  fact  for  parallelism  to  stand  at 
all.  Subjective  idealism  limits  knowledge  to  mental  states, 
and  in  so  doing  either  cuts  away  all  ground  for  determining 
the  nature  or  the  assured  existence  of  matter,  and  so  is  with- 
out the  facts  which  are  necessary  for  parallelism,  or  it  equivo- 
cates with  the  "  antithesis  between  subject  and  object  "  and 
unconsciously  tends  toward  a  monism  which  makes  all 
events,  the  so-called  physical  as  well  as  the  mental,  functions 
of  the  same  subject  which  is  the  proposition  of  materialism. 
If  we  know  only  mental  states  there  can  be  either  no  oppo- 
sition between  motion  and  consciousness  requiring  a  separate 
subject,  or  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of  mo- 
tion except  as  a  phenomena  of  consciousness,  and  parallelism 
is  lost.  Objective  idealism  is  simply  subjective  idealism 
cleared  of  this  equivocation,  and  its  "  identification  of  subject 
and  object,"  being  definitely  monistic,  destroys  parallelism  at 
a  blow,  unless  we  interpret  this  doctrine  as  meaning  nothing 
more  than  the  phenomenal  inconvertibility  of  motion  and 
consciousness  which  are  still  conceived  as  functions  of  the 
same  subject.  But  this  admission  that  they  are  functions  of 
the  same  subject  is  identical  with  the  postulate  of  material- 
ism, and  unless  parallelism  can  refute  this  no  one  cares 
whether  it  is  true  or  false.  A  truth  is  always  valuable  for 
what  it  proves  or  disproves.  The  idealist  then  can  hold  to 
parallelism  only  on  the  condition  that  he  admit  it  worthless 
either  for  the  disproof  of  materialism,  or  for  the  support  of 
idealism.* 

There  is  another  way  of  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the 
assumed  antithesis  between  motion  and  consciousness  to  the 
theories  of  monism  and  idealism.  The  opponent  of  material- 
ism tells  us  that  motion  and  consciousness  cannot  be  identi- 


♦  As  a  general  corroboration  of  this  position  I  may  refer  the  reader  to 
Professor  Bowne's  Metaphysics,  p.  352. 
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fied,  that  they  are  not  convertible,  and  if  dualism  is  either  the 
basis  or  the  consequence  of  this  view  the  position  will  give 
us  no  trouble,  in  one  respect  at  least,  whatever  objection  the 
idealist  may  propose.  But  the  idealist  is  also  a  great  anti- 
materialist,  and  is  always  telling  us  that  we  cannot  know^ 
anything  except  in  terms  of  consciousness.  Let  us  apply 
this  conception  to  the  problem.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  can 
know  events  only  in  terms  of  consciousness,  either  this  is  a 
harmless  proposition,  or  we  may  pertinently  ask  what  be- 
comes of  the  supposed  antithesis  between  motion  and  con- 
sciousness. There  is  the  same  reason  to  make  motion  a 
datum  of  consciousness  as  to  make  color,  sound,  space,  etc, 
this.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  know  only  states  of  consciousness 
motion  as  one  of  the  things  known  is  a  state  of  consciousness, 
unless  we  choose  to  make  it  some  transcendental  thing  which 
either  cannot  be  known  at  all  or  when  known  implies  dualism. 
If  we  make  the  difterence  between  motion  and  consciousness 
purely  subjective,  such  as  we  observe  between  taste  and 
sound  sensations  both  our  idealism  and  our  parallelism  are 
perfectly  compatible  with  materialism  as  well  as  with  each 
other.  By  supposition,  motion  and  consciousness  becoming 
phenomena  of  the  same  subject,  we  have  a  complete  fulfill- 
ment of  the  conditions  for  materialism.  On  the  other  hand» 
if  the  antithesis  is  between  motion  as  known  in  terms  of  con-J 
sciousness  and  an  objective  fact  usually  called  motion,  one  or 
the  other  of  these  cannot  rightly  be  called  motion  at  all  If 
the  subjective  is  called  **  motion/'  the  objective  which  is  J 
usually  called  matter  and  its  activities  is  not  **  motion  *'  and 
we  have  in  tliis  objective  the  very  datum  that  is  supposed  to 
characterize  spirit,  while  the  subjective  has  the  predicate  of] 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  objective  be  called  **  mo- 
tion/' we  have  matter  and  dualism  which  suggest  the  priority 
of  matter  to  consciousness,  and  if  not  this,  certainly  the  in-| 
stability  of  the  assumption  upon  wiiich  idealism  is  based 
when  it  comes  to  deal  with  the  data  of  consciousness.  Its 
only  defence  is  the  phenomena!  antithesis  between  the  two 
facts*  but  this  is  only  to  admit  the  reality  or  the  possibility  of 
materialism,  at  least  so  far  as  either  theory  has  any  interej 
whatever. 
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But  let  us  grant  that  the  conception  of  consciousness  as  a 
mode  of  motion  is  nonsense,  and  hence  that  there  is  an  an- 
tithesis between  the  two,  between  thought  and  reality 
whether  the  latter  be  motion  or  not.  Let  us  further  grant 
any  form  of  idealism  and  monism  desired,  and  also  the  claim 
of  parallelism  that  there  is  no  "  causal "  nexus,  whether  it  be 
aetiogenetic  or  ontogenetic,  between  what  are  called  physical 
and  mental  events,  will  this  conclusion  militate  against  the 
doctrine  that  consciousness  is  a  function  of  the  brain?  I 
think  not,  and  hence  we  may  "  imitate  the  valor  of  those 
ancient  knights  who  offered  to  joust  with  their  antagonists 
without  helmets  and  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  sun  and 
wind,"  by  granting  parallelism  and  yet  deny  that  this  doc- 
trine in  any  form  or  shape  in  which  it  is  held  in  any  way  in- 
terferes with  the  supposition  of  materialism.  This  conclu- 
sion can  be  made  out  as  follows. 

If  there  be  any  phenomena  or  facts  of  which  it  may  be 
said  they  are  "  parallel ''  and  between  which  there  is  said  to 
be  no  "  causal  "  nexus,  either  aetiogenetic  or  ontogenetic, 
they  are  the  properties  of  matter.  For  instance,  color  and 
weight  are  inconvertible  functions  or  properties  of  mattei*, 
and  so  also  are  weiglit  and  extension,  mobility  and  color,  and 
almost  any  two  that  can  be  mentioned.  But  this  inconverti- 
bility does  not  prevent  them  from  being  functions  of  the  same 
subject,  nor  does  it  move  any  philosophers,  idealistic  or  other- 
wise, to  extend  the  conception  of  parallelism.  A  wholly  dif- 
ferent method  of  inquiry  from  that  based  upon  the  onto- 
genetic inconvertibility  of  functions,  static  or  dynamic,  is 
necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  separate  subjects,  and 
hence,  accepting  the  comparison  here  drawn,  parallelism,  if 
true,  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  materialism,  which  does 
not  necessarily  maintain  the  convertibility  of  motion  and 
consciousness,  but  only  that  whether  convertible  or  not  they 
are  phenomena  of  tlie  same  subject.  It  will  not  help  matters 
to  say  that  this  subject  is  spirit,  and  thus  try  to  fall  into  line 
with  the  preconceptions  and  traditions  of  idealism :  for  in  this 
case  parallelism  has  to  be  surrendered,  because  from  the 
idealistic  point  of  view  this  doctrine  would  tell  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  matter  and  against  its  favorite  monism,  and  then 
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itself  fall  a  victim  to  the  maxim  regarding  the  ordo  cognitionis 
and  the  ordo  naturae. 

But  this  argument  may  be  considered  too  tenuous  and  I 
shall  not  urge  it  with  any  other  motives  than  to  show  the  in- 
conclusiveness  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  parallelism 
rests  for  its  diatribe  against  materialism,  or  to  force  it  to 
admit  that  it  has  no  such  object  in  its  contentions.  I  do  not 
hold,  however,  that  the  argument  is  so  tenuous  as  some  might 
wish  to  assert  it  to  be.  But  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  quite  as 
well  founded  as  the  doctrine  of  parallelism,  which  depends 
absolutely  upon  the  following  considerations.  { i )  Its  as- 
sumption regarding  the  nature  of  consciousness:  (2)  Its 
tacit  demand  for  an  exception  to  the  law  of  continuity  in 
causation:  (3)  Its  statement  of  the  doctrine  so  as  to  make 
us  choose  between  chaos  and  materialism  unless  we  dis- 
tinguish between  aetiogenetic  and  ontogenetic  **  causes":  _ 
(4)  Its  assumption,  when  that  distinction  is  made,  that  the  H 
aetiogenetic  and  ontogenetic  methods  have  not  the  same 
universal  application :  that  is,  one  may  be  affirmed  and  the 
other  denied,  when  according  to  monism  the  **  unity  ''  of  the 
cosmos  may  require  them  both  to  be  affirmed  or  both  denied,  j 
or  failing  this  to  demand  the  same  subject  for  all  phenomena  I 
whether  convertible  or  not.  Consequently,  if  parallelism 
falls  to  the  ground  in  default  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove 
its  postulate  about  the  nature  of  consciousness,  and  if  the 
scientific  presumption  from  the  law  of  continuity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  law  of  parsimony  on  the  other,  favors  the 
reduction  of  consciousness  to  a  mode  of  motion,  or  failing 
this,  to  a  function  of  the  same  subject,  wx  have  a  situation 
which  appears  to  afford  a  vantage  ground  for  materialism, 
the  drctid  enemy  of  so  many  speculative  philosophers.  Why  ^ 
not  accept  it?  Why  is  this  result  such  a  bugbear  to  thinkers ^( 
of  all  sorts?  Why  will  so  many  persons  catch  at  any  straw 
to  escape  this  dread  theory?  ^_ 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  perfectly  simple.     It  is  not^^^ 
because  there  is  any  special  danger  lurking  in  the  idea  that 
different  phenomena  or  functions  can  belong  to  the  same 
subject.     Nobody  gets  frightened  at  the  inherence  of  kinetic 
and  potential  energies  in  the  same  substance.     The  real  rea- 
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son  for  solicitude  in  the  case  is  certain  consequences  of  mate- 
rialism, which  in  fact  trouble  the  philosopher  less  than  a  class 
of  thinkers  who  have  been  made  to  believe  in  the  potency  of 
words  instead  of  clear  thought.  But  what  are  these  conse- 
quences? They  are  (i)  the  materialist's  denial  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  (2)  the  assumed  contradiction  be- 
tween materialism  and  idealism,  which  latter  theory  is  sup- 
posed to  be  absolutely  beyond  disproof.  These  represent,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  moral  and  religious  consequences,  and  on 
the  other,  the  philosophical  consequences.*  Both  classes  of 
consequences  should  receive  some  attention.  I  shall  con- 
sider the  latter  first. 

In  so  far  as  materialism  and  idealism  are  monistic  theories 
of  phenomena  they  cannot  be  opposed  to  each  other  in  all 
their  implications.  As  monistic  doctrines  they  must  imply 
a  contradiction  if  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  same  subject 
for  physical  and  mental  events,  no  matter  what  it  is  called, 
and  the  only  question  that  will  remain,  after  conceding  that 
this  subject  is  called  spirit,  is  whether  it  implies  immortality, 
which  materialism  is  supposed  to  deny  and  spiritualism  to 
affirm.  What  the  anti-materialist  of  the  theological  type 
wishes  to  know  is  whether  idealism  supports  the  implication 
usually  associated  with  opposition  to  that  dread  theory,  and 
if  it  does  not,  he  does  not  care  anything  about  philosophy 
whether  it  is  true  or  false,  and  I  for  one  must  insist  that  phil- 
osophy shall  face  this  issue  with  an  avowal  either  of  its  limita- 
tions in  the  matter  or  its  power  to  satisfy  expectations.  This 
is  not  because  I  attach  any  importance  to  this  expectation  in 
reference  to  philosophy,  but  because  once  raised,  as  it  has 
been  by  the  past,  we  cannot  make  clear  the  true  and  im- 
portant functions  of  philosophy  until  the  nature  and  limita- 
tions of  this  whole  subject  are  thoroughly  cleared  up.  We 
have  no  right  to  allow  any  illusions  to  grow  up  about  the 
capacity  of  any  theory  to  satisfy  the  personal  interests  of  a 

*I  have  used  the  term  **  immortality  "  in  this  article,  instead  of  "future 
life,"  in  order  better  to  retain  the  historical  and  philosophic  associations 
gathered  about  it  and  affecting  the  problems  involved.  In  any  other  connec- 
tion I  would  have  used  the  terms  "  future  life  "  to  avoid  the  quibbling  of  many 
persons  about  the  matter  of  eternity  which  was  not  the  primary  import  of 
"  immortality  "  at  the  outset  of  its  assertion.  It  had  a  purely  negative  mean- 
ing in  its  denial  of  materialism. 
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class  that  will  not  respect  philosophic  and  scientific  method. 
Hence  I  shall  not  demand  that  philosophic  theory  shall  be 
anything  except  the  impersonal  matter  that  it  is,  but  only 
that  we  be  under  no  illusions  as  to  its  logical  nature  and 
limitations.  Jt  is  precisely  its  equivocations  in  the  past  that 
has  brought  it  into  disrepute  when  it  has  failed  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  which  its  incautious  advocates  created.  If  we 
are  to  oppose  materialism  we  must  know  whether  we  are 
indirectly  supporting  the  doctrine  that  it  denies,  or  whether 
we  are  only  lighting  something  that  has  not  interest  for  any 
good  or  evil  that  occupies  our  attention. 

Now  I  see  nothing  in  idealism,  either  in  its  conception  or 
in  the  contention  of  its  advocates,  that  guarantees  immor- 
tality of  any  kind  that  could  not  be  guaranteed  even  by 
Lucretian  materialism.  Those  who  have  blindly  followed 
the  lead  of  Berkeley  and  his  theology  may  have  his  authority 
to  guide  them,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Kanto-Hegelian 
movement  to  encourage  the  belief  that  idealism  insures  any 
immortality  of  which  people  can  feel  convinced,  unless  we 
accept  Kant's  moral  argument  which  few  if  any  nowadays 
treat  with  any  seriousness.  The  simple  reason  for  this  is 
the  fact  that  idealism  is  an  epistemological  and  not  an  onto- 
logical  or  metaphysical  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  mate- 
rialism is  a  metaphysical  and  not  an  epistemological  doc- 
trine. No  doubt  the  idealist  often  gives  a  metaphysical  im- 
port to  his  theory,  but  if  he  does  so  he  must,  as  I  shall  show, 
identify  realism  with  materialism  which  he  does  not  pretend 
to  do.  The  distinction  between  these  two  points  of  view  I 
must  insist  is  radical  and  can  be  shown  by  considering  the 
various  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  study  of  any  set  of 
phenomena.  This  would  perhaps  be  denied  by  no  one,  but 
the  arguments  of  many  writers  do  not  presuppose  any  recog- 
nition of  the  distinction,  as  shown  by  the  failure  to  identify 
realism  with  materialism.  But  I  must  make  this  distinction 
clear  before  going  on  to  show  the  relation  of  idealism  to 
materialism,  and  I  can  do  this  only  by  reference  to  a  brief 
classification  of  the  sciences,  which  I  have  discussed  more 
fully,  though  tentatively,  elsewhere.* 

♦  Probtcms  of  Philosophy,   Chap.   IL 
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The  points  of  view  from  which  phenomena  may  be  studied 
d  wiiich  determine  the  classification  of  the  sciences,  with 
their  separate  objects,  may  here  be  stated  as  the  nomological, 
the  orthological,  the  telelogical,  and  the  ontological,  or  meta- 
physical.  The  nomological  sciences,  or  that  aspect  of  any 
science,  if  it  is  preferable  to  state  it  that  way,  concern  them- 
selves with  the  mere  laws,  tmiformities  and  sequences,  ol 
!  phenomena.  These  are  sometimes  called  tlie  conditions  of 
events,  and  could  be  expressed  as  aetiological  aspects  of  phe- 
nomena, except  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  laws  and  the  conditions  or  efficient  **  causes  '*  of  events. 
But  as  the  present  purpose  does  not  require  us  to  go  into  this 
subject  minutely,  we  may  turn  to  the  orthological  sciences. 
Here  we  have  to  deal  with  the  sciences  of  norms,  of  criteria, 
of  validity,  of  ideals,  of  correct  processes.  They  are  accord- 
ingly Epistemolog>%  Logic,  ^^sthetics,  Ethics  (theoretical) 
and  Jurisprudence.  The  teleological  sciences  comprise  the 
arts  Mechanics,  Pharmacy,  Therapeutics,  Pedagogy,  Ethics 
(practical),  and  Politics.  The  ontological  sciences  inchide 
Hylology,  Pneumatology  and  Theology\  These  are  the  sci- 
ences that  undertake  to  study  and  determine  the  nature  of 
things,  and  simply  assume  the  capacity  of  knowledge  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  while  Episteniology  only  undertakes  to 
determine  the  legitimacy  of  any  effort  in  this  direction,  but 
does  not  preempt  the  right  of  any  theory.  The  fact  that  it 
deals  only  with  problems  of  validity  and  not  of  nature;  that 
is,  with  the  modality  of  thought,  and  not  its  content,  shows 
how  far  it  is  from  having  any  metaphysical  object.  For  our 
present  purposes,  however,  I  do  not  require  to  discuss  at 
length  the  general  principles  underlying  this  classification  of 
the  sciences  further  than  to  insist  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  sciences  of  validity  and  those  of  reality,  which 
will  probably  be  admitted  without  proof,  and  then  proceed  to 
show  that  Epistemology  is  to  be  classed  among  the  former. 
Its  absorption  of  Logic  in  Germany,  or  identity  with  it,  and 
its  origin  in  Kantian  criticism  together  with  its  almost  ex- 
clusive occupation  with  the  problem  of  validity  in  apprehen- 
sion, conception,  judgment  and  reasoning,  make  this  sup- 
position evident  beyond  question,  and  ought  to  show  that  it 
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can  do  no  more  than  serve  as  a  propaedeutic  to  metaphysics, 
without  predetermining  any  of  its  theories.  For  our  com- 
parison* therefore,  we  need  take  only  the  two  sciences,  Epist- 
emology  and  Metaphysics,  defining  the  former  as  the  theory 
of  knowledge  in  its  processes,  and  the  latter  the  theory  of 
reality.  I'he  former  subject  divides  into  two  schools,  the 
idealist  and  the  realist,  the  latter  into  two  also,  the  spiritual- 
ist and  the  materialist.  In  genetic  problems  also  which  have 
more  particularly  occupied  Psychology  there  are  also  two 
opposite  theories.  I  may  represent  the  relations  of  the  three 
classes  of  doctrine  as  follows. 

Genetic    Theories.  E piste mological  Theories,  Metaphysical  Theories, 

Empiricism.  Idealism.  Materialism. 

Nativism.  Realism.  Spiritualism. 

Now  as  there  can  be  no  opposition  between  nomological, 
aetiological,  teleological  and  ontological  methods  or  objects, 
so  there  can  be  no  opposition  or  contradiction  per  se  between 
any  of  these  theories  except  between  those  classified  under 
the  same  principle.  As  this  representation  stands  idealism 
is  compatible  with  either  of  the  metaphysical  or  with  either 
of  the  genetic  theories,  and  so  is  realism,  and  we  find  in  the 
history  of  thought,  when  examining  actual  systems,  that  this 
supposition  is  adequately  borne  out  in  special  instances. 
This  is  to  say  that  neither  realism  nor  idealism  creates  any 
presumptions  from  the  epistemological  point  of  view  in  favor 
of  either  materialism  or  spiritualism,  or  against  them,  in  so 
far  as  analytic  evidence  is  concerned.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  if  idealism  contradicted  materialism, there  would 
be  no  escape  from  the  identification  of  realism  with  material- 
ism, which  hardly  any  one  would  have  the  audacity  to  do.  and 
there  is  perhaps  less  disposition  to  identify  idealism  with 
spiritualism.  There  is  nothing  but  the  tendency  to  juggle 
w^ith  the  equivocations  in  idealism  and  to  escape  the  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  the  real  problems  of  philosophy  which 
require  a  frank  assertion  of  the  limitations  of  philosophic 
method  and  of  human  duties  and  interests  within  the  world 
of  experience.  The  philosopher  admits  this  readily  enough 
in  personal  debate,  or  in  the  obscurities  of  public  discussion 
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and  occasional  sentences,  buried  in  masses  of  conservative 
phrases  which  have  been  in  fact  eviscerated  of  their  old  con- 
tent by  a  variety  of  means.  The  universal  disgust  with 
philosophy  and  its  pretensions  is  caused  by  this  very  fact, 
and  by  the  subterfuges  which  it  accepts  as  an  escape  from 
plain  speaking.  I  must  repeat,  however,  that  I  am  not  ex- 
pressing any  contempt  for  this  subject;  for  I  hold  that 
philosophy  has  a  very  profound  and  important  mission  for 
the  world  if,  imitating  the  vigor  of  the  ancient  prophets,  it 
will  only  take  mankind  by  the  throat  and  shake  it  into  some 
respect  for  clear  thinking  and  the  regulation  of  political  and 
social  morality  within  the  limits  of  what  can  be  proved.  I 
shall  not  deny  a  place  for  the  ideals  which  seek  to  put  limits 
to  the  real  or  supposed  consequences  of  materialism,  but  I 
must  say  that  philosophy  should  either  make  clear  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  grounds  of  social  and  individual,  ob- 
jective and  subjective,  morality  in  any  system  whatever,  or 
attack  the  issue  which  keeps  up  the  conflict  between  them. 
It  cannot  talk  idealism  and  allow  the  public  to  think  it  is  talk- 
ing morality  when  it  is  not. 

Now  having  found  that  idealism  affords  no  presumption 
in  favor  of  immortality,  and  that  it  is  consistent  with  mate- 
rialism in  this  respect  at  least,  we  may  dismiss  it  from  further 
consideration,  and  the  controversy  will  limit  itself  to  the  issue 
between  parallelism  and  materialism  in  respect  of  the  ques- 
tion of  immortality.  Supposing  that  there  is  any  opposition 
at  all,  is  it  absolute?  If  so,  parallelism  must  affirm  immor- 
tality. But  if  it  does  not  affirm  or  sustain  this  fact,  then  the 
opposition  does  not  exist  in  the  only  matter  that  gives  ma- 
terialism the  slightest  interest  to  anybody.  If  we  defined 
"  materialism  '*  so  that  it  would  consist  with  immortality,  as 
Tertullian  did,*  we  sliould  put  parallelism  in  the  uncomfort- 


*  Note. — Apropos  of  this  question  a  hypothetical  answer  to  it  might  be 
attempted  from  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  Tertullian.  His  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  subject  of  consciousness  is  a  material  monad  other  than  the  body, 
or  brain  in  modern  parlance,  and  conceived  in  this  way  in  order  to  save  the 
theory  of  interaction  and  transmutation,  and  also  that  of  immortality.  He 
had  simply  appropriated  the  metaphysics  of  Plato  and  the  language  of  Lu- 
cretius, and  he  may  equally  have  used  occasional  admissions  on  the  part  of 
Lucretius  that  the  soul  was  a  single  atom  instead  of  the  usual  assumption 
that  it  was  a  complex  of  fine  Jitoms,  perhaps  like  the  theosophists'  theory  of 
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able  position  of  opposing  **  materialism  "  with  the  implication 
that  it  denied  immortality  which  it  is  now  very  careful  not  to 
discuss,  though  willing  to  gain  sympathy  from  the  public 
estimation  of  the  dangers  of  Lucretian  materialism,  thus 
simply  *'  pulling  the  wool ''  over  the  eyes  of  the  innocents. 
But  not  finding  that  parallelists  are  specially  anxious  to  in- 
culcate immortality  as  a  consequence  of  their  doctrine,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  it  is  indeterminate  on  this  point,  and 
confines  its  opposition   to   the    mere   convertibility    of   con- 


an  '*  astral  body."  But  this  question  aside,  he  simply  changed  the  name  of 
the  subject  in  order  to  appropriate  the  imperishabih'ty  of  something,  which 
was  a  common  doctrine  to  both  schools,  and  thus  constructed  a  forcible 
ad  liommem  argument  agaiast  the  Lucretian  denial  of  the  posssibility  of 
immortality*  But  then  this  theory  of  Tertullian  seems  exposed  to  the  fatal 
objection  that  absolutely  no  traces  of  such  matter  can  be  found.  No  appre- 
ciable differences  of  weight  can  be  detected  between  a  dead  body  and  the 
same  person  while  living,  I  shall  not  resort  to  imaginary  refinements  of 
matter  in  order  to  escape  the  cogency  of  this  argument,  tint  we  may  ask 
whether  it  is  essential  to  matter  that  it  shall  have  weight?  May  not  weight 
be  a  mere  accident  of  matter,  so  that  its  existence  in  the  case  supposed 
could  not  be  detected  by  a  method  involving  the  balance  or  scales?  This 
sceptical  question  may  have  its  force,  but  we  require  more  evidence  than 
an  apriori  interrogation  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  weight  is  not  an  es* 
sential  property  of  matter.  'Ibis  evidence  may  not  be  wholly  wanting.  It 
is  an  interesting  as  well  as  a  paradoxical  truth  that  the  whole  universe  of 
matter  does  not  weigh  an  ounce,  does  not  weigh  anything  at  all  Weight 
is  but  the  relation  between  two  bodies  effected  by  gravitation,  and  not  an 
intrinsic  property  of  the  subject  in  which  it  appears  to  occur  As  no  gravi- 
tation operates  on  the  universe  at  large  it  can  have  no  weight.  Weight 
being  thus  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  matter  may  not  the  soul  be  a 
form  of  it  that  sustains  its  connection  with  a  gravitating  body  by  some 
other  force  than  that  which  expresses  itself  in  w^eight?  Of  course  the  ma- 
terial soul  supposed  in  this  case  not  only  involves  a  questionable  extension 
of  the  conception  of  matter,  but  it  may  not  exist  in  any  such  absolute  and 
independent  condition  as  the  universe,  and  hence,  though  weight  may  not  be 
an  mtrinsic  property  of  matter,  more  evidence  is  required  than  an  apriori 
hy|x>ihcsis  to  justify  the  supposition  of  a  matter  which  is  without  weight- 
But  there  is  also  the  additional  fact  that  cosmic  ether  is  generally  treated 
by  physicists  as  a  force  of  matter  which  is  yet  both  penetrable  and  inde- 
pendent of  gravitation.  It  also  transmits  motion  according  to  the  theories 
of  light,  heat  and  electricity.  This  ought  not  to  make  it  difficult  to  suppose 
that  possibly  the  subject  of  consciousness  might  be  a  form  of  ether  or  mat- 
ter not  influenced  by  gravitation  at  all  If  so  we  should  not  expect  it  to 
have  weight,  nor  to  be  detected  by  methods  appropriate  to  such  a  property. 
The  absence  of  weight  and  its  communication  of  motion*  with  what  we 
know  of  the  small  amount  of  energy  required  to  produce  sound  and  perhaps 
the  immeasurably  smaller  amount  of  energy  to  produce  heat  in  the  right 
medium  might  remove  the  difficulties  agatnst  consciousness  being  a  mode 
of  motion.  This  possibility  is  especially  open  w^hen  we  consider  that  no 
empirical  measurement  of  all  the  effects  of  any  force  has  been  effected-  But 
the  trouble  with  such  an  hypothesis  is  tliat  it  seems  to  be  worked  up  in.^ 
order  to  save  a  belief  not  adequately  supported  by  facts. 
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sciousness  and  the  molecular  action  of  the  brain.  But  if 
this  denial  of  their  convertibility  does  not  carry  with  it  some 
implication,  possibility,  or  probability  of  survival  after  death 
most  persons,  whether  rightly  or  not  is  not  the  question,  will 
have  very  little  interest  in  the  connection  between  physical 
and  mental  events.  It  will  be  a  problem  for  philosophers  to 
quarrel  over,  such  as  love  to  live  in  a  limbo  of  purely  formal 
log^c  and  have  no  bread  to  earn  by  their  speculations,  while 
the  common  herd  is  mystified,  though  it  is  charitable  enough 
to  suppose  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  where  it  does  not  under- 
stand. The  fact  is  that  consciousness,  for  all  that  we  know, 
mig^ht  be  some  other  function  of  the  brain  than  a  mode  of 
motion,  so  that  materialism  in  its  main  contention  might 
stand  in  spite  of  the  denial  that  mental  states  are  modes  of 
motion.  They  might  not  even  be  functions  of  the  brain  and 
yet  be  activities  of  some  other  complex  subject,  as  in  the 
Lucretian  conception,  whether  material  or  imrnaterial,  so 
that  parallelism,  unless  it  affirms  immortality  will  have  a  very 
narrow  interest  for  philosophy,  even  when  true. 

There  are  just  two  ways  in  which  we  may  undertake  to 
refute  Lucretian  materialism,  which  is  the  only  form  that  is 
open  to  opposition  from  parallelism  in  any  conception  of  the 
case  according  to  its  own  principle.  First,  we  may  try  to 
prove  the  fact  of  immortality,  whatever  the  nature  of  con- 
sciousness, and  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  a  function  of  the  brain.  Second,  we  may 
try  to  prove  that  the  subject  of  consciousness  is  other  than 
the  brain,  without  implying  or  assuming  anything  necessarily 
about  its  destiny,  'i'his  latter  method  is  that  of  parallelism. 
But  why  not  turn  the  question  around  and  ask  whether  the 
facts  may  not  so  strongly  support  materialism  as  to  make  the 
falsity  of  parallelism  an  inference  from  the  truth  of  material- 
ism? Assuming  that  parallelism  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
question  of  immortality,  it  remains  to  know  whether  it  is 
sufficiently  established,  or  whether  when  established  it  is  ade- 
quate to  the  disproof  of  any  form  of  materialism.  I  have 
tried  to  show  from  its  apriori  assumptions  that  it  is  not  as 
well  assured  as  is  alleged.  The  three  assumptions  upon 
which  it  is  based  are:  (i)  The  opposition  between  subject 
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and  object.      (2)  The  assumption  that  motion  is  the  generic 
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activities  and  properties  are  reducible  to  this  one  term.  (3) 
The  finality  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  as  to  its  own 
nature. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  assumptions  an  opposition 
between  subject  and  object  can  be  admitted  without  sup- 
posing that  it  extends  to  the  denial  of  their  likeness  in  kind. 
Of  course,  subject  and  object  are  not  the  same  thing  and  ma- 
terialism is  not  identified  with  any  such  supposition  except 
on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  win  a  cheap  victory.  The 
illusion  which  has  led  to  this  supposition  is  the  assumption 
that  epistemological  materialism  is  the  same  as  metaphysical 
materialism.  All  that  the  latter  requires  is  that  subject  and 
object  shall  be  of  the  same  kind,  not  the  same  things.  The 
difference  that  is  presented  to  knowledge  may  be  only  that 
which  is  manifested  in  two  species  of  the  same  genus,  so  that 
the  antithesis  may  not  be  absolute  without  involving  us  in  the 
difticulties  charged  by  philosophers  to  Cartesian  dualism,  not 
to  say  anything  of  Hegel's  identification  of  them.  It  must 
be  shown  that  the  opposition  is  more  than  that  between  two 
species  of  a  genus,  or  it  will  always  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
two  terms  to  a  materialistic  basis,  at  least  in  all  its  practical 
meaning,  as  long  as  monism  is  to  be  tolerated.  The  differ- 
ence would  only  be  phenomenal  which  materialism  can  admit 
readily  enough. 

The  second  assumption  is  no  less  gratuitious.  The  phil- 
osophy of  Lucretius  and  Hobbes  may  be  subject  to  revision 
here.  At  least,  until  it  is  proved  that  matter  is  not  capable  of 
other  functions  than  motion  the  case  for  parallelism  must  be 
correspondingly  dubious  and  inconclusive.  Moreover,  if 
matter  have  other  functions  and  activities  than  motion,  it 
avails  nothing  against  materialism  to  show  that  conscious- 
ness is  not  a  mode  of  motion,  as  is  especially  indicated  in  the 
assumed  convertibility  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy;  for 
on  this  supposition  materialism  and  parallelism  can  exist  side 
by  side.  I  do  not  here  say  or  imply  that  matter  is  capable  of 
any  other  functions  than  motion,  but  only  that  the  inference 
drawn  by  parallelism    against    materialism    depends    wholly 
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upon  this  assumption  that  it  has  not.  I  grant  unequivocally 
the  cogency  of  the  ad  hominem  argument  against  the  materi- 
alist from  the  inconvertibility  of  consciousness  and  motion,  if 
matter  is  not  capable  of  other  functions.  But  what  I  am  sup- 
posing here,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  argument,  is  that  mate- 
rialism stands  for  the  reduction  of  consciousness  to  a  function 
of  the  brain,  and  that  **  function  "  may  be  elastic  enough  to 
include  other  possible  activities  than  motion,  if  any  limits  can 
be  assigned  to  the  apriori  assumption  that  matter  has  none 
other  than  motion. 

In  regard  to  the  third  assumption  it  is  to  be  freely  granted 
that  "  common  sense  '*  seems  to  consider  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  final  in  the  question.  But  in  the  minds  of  both 
idealists  and  of  those  who  support  parallelism  "  common 
sense  '*  is  a  discarded  authority,  while  it  is  also  to  be  said  that 
there  is  perhaps  a  universal  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
authority  of  consciousness  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence and  its  authority  in  regard  to  its  own  nature.  Its  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  its  existence  and  even  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
parent differences  between  itself  and  motion  may  be  accepted, 
as  it  perhaps  is  by  all  intelligent  persons,  without  involv- 
ing us  in  the  acceptance  of  real  differences,  as  illustrated  in 
the  "  common  sense "  judgment  regarding  the  objective 
nature  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  electricity.  Moreover,  par- 
allelism has  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
presumptions  in  favor  of  harmony  between  the  aetiogenetic 
and  the  ontogenetic  nexus  between  phenomena,  while  ma- 
terialism encounters  no  such  obstacles.  If  the  functions  of 
matter  account  for  any  facts  at  all,  and  the  law  of  continuity 
and  the  transmutation  of  energy  consists  with  many  differ- 
ential accidents  in  events  that  are  aetiogenetically  connected, 
the  law  of  parsimony  in  scientific  method,  reinforced  by  all 
that  can  be  said  or  assumed  in  favor  of  monism,  will  make 
materialism  the  simpler  theory  and  puts  parallelism  in  a 
position  where  there  are  too  many  doubts  about  either  its 
truth,  or  its  pertinency,  if  true,  to  accept  its  case  against  ma- 
terialism, not  to  say  anything  about  the  freedom  which 
physical  science  can  take  with  the  inconvertibility  of  certain 
phenomena,  and  still  hold  by  its  monism. 
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Having  removed  idealism  as  irrelevant  and  parallelism  as 
incompetent  to  disprove  Lucretian  materialism,  and  havinri 
shown  that  the  second  method  of  refuting  it  requires  prool 
for  the  assumptions  made  in  the  case,  we  have  now  to  ask| 
whether  anything  is  possible  by  the  first  alternative,  which; 
was  proof  of  the  fact  of  immortality?  If  we  cannot  decide 
positively  and  indubitably  on  the  nature  of  consciousness  andl 
then  on  the  independence  of  its  subject  on  the  ground  of  this 
nature,  is  there  any  method  by  which  the  fact  of  immortality 
might  be  established,  and  in  this  way  Lucretian  materialism 
set  aside?  If  it  cannot  be  refuted  in  one  way  can  it  in  an- 
other? Or  if  not  refuted  can  a  method  be  obtained  that  will 
at  least  show  a  scientific  conception  of  the  problem?  If 
nothing  but  dubious  assumptions  can  be  alleged  as  the  reason 
for  asserting  another  subject  than  the  brain  for  conscious- 
ness, why  not  try  to  isolate  consciousness  as  a  fact?  After' 
all,  is  not  this  the  only  rational,  not  to  say  scientific,  resource 
possible,  if  we  intend  to  get  beyond  mere  speculation  of  the 
apriori  sort?  But  then  how  is  such  a  method  conceivable  in 
tlie  face  of  our  limitations  to  experience  for  the  content  andj 
certification  of  knowledge?  *  mM 

*  Note. — Much  has  been  said  about  the  hmits  of  knowledge  and  less 
about  the  hmils  of  experience,  and  in  the  controversies  *  centering  about  this 
question  we  have  come  to  suppose  that  our  problem  is  to  see  how  we  can 
transcend  experience  and  obtain  some  knowledge  beyond  it.  The  discus- 
sions against  empiricism  have  left  a  widespread  conviction  that  there  is  some 
knowledge  beyond  experience,  while  the  opposing  school  Hmits  knowledge  to 
experience.  But  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one  to  agree  that  knowl- 
edge is  Jimited  to  experience  and  assert  that  there  are  no  limits  to  experi- 
ence. This  position  would  at  least  reconcile  the  practical  aims  of  both  sides, 
though  as  much  controversy  as  ever  might  spring  up  in  regard  to  both  the 
meaning  and  the  truth  of  such  a  proposition.  But  there  has  been  too  much 
of  a  disposilion  to  assume  that  the  limits  of  experience  were  perfectly  clear 
and  well  defined,  and  that  the  whole  problem  was  to  determine  whether 
knowledge  could  transcend  this  or  not  In  inct  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
dispute  about  the  limits  of  knowledge,  with  the  assumption  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  experience  in  addition  to  know^Iedge  creates  the  tacit  as- 
sumption at  least  that  this  experience  is  a  fixed  quantity.  But  it  may  be 
that  we  can  show  the  vanabih't>'  of  both  factors  while  we  accfpt  the  relative 
limits  of  knowledge.  If  this  be  true  we  must  estimate  the  propositions  and 
doctrines  of  one  age  only  tn  reference  to  the  data  at  hand  for  forming  its 
conclusions.  Thus  Kant  could  well  say  that  we  can  neither  prove  nor  dis- 
prove the  existence  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  This  was  undoubtedly 
true  for  the  data  at  his  command  and  if  we  assume  any  such  fixity  of  ex- 
perience as  he  did  we  could  say  the  same  thing  of  all  time.  But  we  could 
quite  as  w^ell  have  said  in  his  time  that  we  could  neither  prove  nor  disprove 
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In  reply  to  this  question  and  apropos  of  methods  designed 
to  refute  Lucretian  materialism,  while  they  neither  prove  nor 
disprove  parallelism,  I  may  ask  whether  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology might  not  learn  a  lesson  here  from  the  method  of 
**  psychical  research/'  whose  philosophy  is  wholly  subordi- 
nate to  its  science,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have   any   of   either. 
This  method  does  not  pretend    to    determine    whether   con- 
sciousness is  a  mode  of  motion  or  not,  nor  whether  its  sub- 
ject is  spiritual  or  material;  but  it  applies  scientific  proced- 
ure to  ascertain  whether  consciousness  and  personality  are 
essentially  connected  with  the  brain,  or  whether  they  survive 
its  dissolution.      This  attempt  is  based  upon,  or  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Method  of  Difference,  according  to  the  ex- 
positors of  scientific  procedure,  and  is  an  effort   to  isolate 
consciousness  and  the  supposed  soul,  thus  securing  traces  of 
its  survival.      I  hardly  need  remark  that  this  is  the  raison 
d*etre  of  the  study  of  apparitions,  mediumship,  and  certain 
forms   of   automatism   not   comprehended   in   the   ordinary 
claims  of  telepathy,  or  unconscious  cerebration  in  the  subject. 
This  method  concedes,  tacitly  at  least,  that  the  Canon  of 
Agreement  favors  the  materialistic  theory.      For,  if  we  al- 
ways find  consciousness  connected  with  the  organism  and 
never  separated  from  it,  and  if  we  find  its  integrity  and  the 
changes  of  its  form  and  content  dependent  in  any  way  upon 
physical  conditions,  not  to  say  anything  about  the  indiffer- 
ence of  this  canon  to  the  distinction  between  aetiogenetic  and 
ontogenetic  causes,  or  the  demand  for  their  unity,  the  law  of 


the  existence  of  the  Roentgen  rays.  This  was  absolutely  trne  for  the  con- 
ditions of  experience  at  that  time,  but  these  conditions  are  not  a  fixed  datum 
at  alK  and  the  same  may  be  true  of  all  experience.  Of  course  we  may  sajr 
that  Kant  meant  by  his  hmits,  assumed  or  assert ed»  of  experience  the  apriori 
forms  of  time  and  space,  and  the  fixity  of  these  may  be  granted  without  al- 
tering the  variability  of  the  facts  that  enable  us  to  transcend  any  given 
knowledge.  Scientific  method  by  the  appHcatton  of  its  principles  of  Agree- 
ment and  Difference  often  discovers  new  realities  or  forces  that  would  other- 
wise have  remained  forever  unknown.  We  cannot  say  that  human  experi- 
ence is  so  limited  or  fixed  that  it  is  forever  impossible  to  prove  immortaUty. 
It  may  be  impossible,  but  this  is  not  because  experience  is  so  definite  and 
limited  a  thing  as  to  foreclose  all  efforts  in  that  direction.  Knowledge  is 
limited  to  experience  but  experience  is  not  so  limited  as  both  the  empiricists 
and  the  apriorists  would  make  us  believe.  Kant's  Traurne  cities  Geistrr- 
sehrrs  ought  to  have  made  this  clear,  but  failed  because  the  truth  of  the  ab- 
stract limits  to  both  concealed  the  concrete  non-limitation  of  them. 
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parsimony  establishes  at  least  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
materialistic  theory.      But  if  we  should  discover  traces  of  the 
survival  of  consciousness  or  personal  identity  after  death  we 
should  have  indubitable  disproof  of  Lucretian  materialism; 
not  in  its  assumption  that  consciousness  may  be  a  mode  of 
motion,  but  in  the  claim  that  it  is  only  a  function  of  the  brain. 
This  attempt  at  the  isolation  of  consciousness  is,  as  I  have 
said,  an  effort  to  apply   the    Method   of    Difference.      I    say 
nothing  in  favor  of  the  results  of  such  an  effort,  nor  of  any 
probabilities  that  it  can  ever  be  successful.      Every  one  can 
have  what  opinion  he  pleases  about  this,  as  I  am  here  con- 
cerned only  with  the  question  of  method  and  not  with  results. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  we  can  say  that  philosophic  insanity  is 
the  danger  to  which  every  one  is  exposed  who  tampers  with 
the  subject  in  any  but  the  severest    scepticism,    even    w^hen 
forced  to  face  facts  inexplicable  by  known  causes.      But  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  I  must  maintain  that  the  method  of  psy-  ^ 
chical  research  is  the  only  rational  way  to  refute  Lucretian  H 
materialism.       It    lets    the    speculative    question    about    the       | 
nature  of  consciousness  wholly  alone  and  simply  applies  the 
Canon  of  Difference  to  the  problem  where  hitherto  the  Canon 
of  Agreement  has  been  the  only  resource  tried  or  assumed  to  H 
be  available.      It  follows  thus  the  path  of  all  progress  since  ^ 
the  breakdown  of  scholasticism,  w^hose  method  still  seems  to 
determine  the  speculations  of  idealistic  metaphysics.      Not 
that  idealism  is  either  false  or  without  value,  for  I  value  even  ^ 
scholasticism  too  much  to  engage  in  polemics  of  that  kind;  ^ 
nor  that  metaphysical  speculation  is  illegitimate,  for  I  regard 
both  idealism  and  metaphysics  as  useful,  if  not  essential,  steps 
in  the  restraint  of  dogmatism,  and  as  propaedeutic  to  the  ade- 
quate study  of  facts.     But  they  cannot  prove  their  own  sup- 
positions without  a  resort  to  scientific  method  which  confines 
itself  to  the  verification  of  theories  by  the  Canons  above  men- 
tioned, the  one  giving  various  degrees  of  probability  and  the 
other  certitude.      Philosophic  method,  when  it  relies  upon 
apriori  assumptions   for   its   premises,   is   never   more   than       i 
hypothetical  and  ad  hommcm    in    its    proof.       Its    premises 
still  remain  to  be  proved,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of 
determining,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  nature  of  conscious- 
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ncss,  we  are  left  to  a  method  for  determining  what  the  facts 
are  and  what  are  the  necessary  inferences  from  them. 

If  now  we  wish  to  test  parallelism  as  a  theory  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  real  controversy  between  materialists  and  spirit- 
ualists, we  can  examine  hypothetically  the  results  of  psychical 
research,  and  without  admitting  that  it  has  accomplished  or 
can  accomplish  anything  in  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  if  its  method  should  succeed  in  render- 
ing probable  any  form  of  survival  it  would  unquestionably 
refute  Lucretian  materialism  in  both  of  its  contentions; 
namely,  (i)  that  consciousness  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  and 
(2)  that  it  does  not  survive  the  organism,  the  latter  being  a 
corollary  of  the  first.  But  it  is  most  interesting  to  remark 
that  such  a  conclusion  would  decide  absolutely  nothing  in 
regard  to  two  other  questions  in  the  contention  between  ma- 
terialists and  spiritualists:  namely,  (i)  whether  the  subject 
of  consciousness  is  a  material  or  an  immaterial  monad,  and 
(2)  whether  consciousness  is  a  mode  of  motion  or  not.  The 
metaphysical  problem  would  remain  precisely  where  it  is 
today,  unsolved  and  perhaps  insoluble,  unless  scientific  and 
other  presumptions  decided  the  probabilities  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  in  reference  to  the  question  of  parallelism,  while 
the  survival  of  consciousness  would  show  that  it  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  the  brain,  motional  or  other  kind,  it  would  permit  us 
to  suppose  a  material  monad  for  its  subject,  of  which  con- 
sciousness might  be  a  mode  of  monadic  motion,  provided  the 
conception  of  matter  were  elastic  enough,  and  thus  save  the 
law  of  continuity  and  the  unity  of  aetiogenetic  and  onto- 
genetic causes,  or  to  suppose  any  other  kind  of  subject  we 
pleased  without  exciting  the  misunderstanding  that  charac- 
terizes philosophic  controversy  at  present.  I  do  not  contend 
for  the  truth  of  this  kind  of  material  monad  as  real,  but  that 
it  has  that  apriori  possibility  which  expresses  the  limits  of 
dogmatism  on  the  contrary  side  as  long  as  science  has  not 
empirically  established  the  absolute  equivalence  between 
antecedents  and  consequents.  But  survival  once  proved 
would  allow  us  to  think  as  we  pleased  about  the  nature  of 
consciousness.  We  could  sustain  parallelism  only  by  deny- 
ing that  consciousness  is  a  mode  of  motion  of  any  kind,  which 
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may  be  true  in  any  system,  but  we  should  gain  no  fulcrum' 
with  which  to  raise  materialism  off  its  foundations.  Hence, 
after  supposing  that  materialism  is  consistent  with  parallel- 
ism, I  must  contend  that  the  only  way  to  attack  the  former, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  convertible  with  the  idea  that 
consciousness  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  is,  not  to  set  up  a 
doctrine  of  parallelism,  based  upon  purely  speculative  as- 
sumptions and  which  in  the  scientific  conception  is  purely 
analytic,  but  to  apply  the  method  of  difference,  as  is  done  in 
all  other  sciences  where  proof  of  a  demonstrable  kind  is  de- 
manded, because  immortality  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  de- 
termined by  scientific  principles  wliere  it  cannot  be  analytic- 
ally inferred  from  an  idea  already  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  is  not  a  necessary  inference  from  any  metaphysics  deter- 
mined within  tlie  limits  of  the  metliod  of  agreement,  since 
metaphysics  is  always  conjectural  when  it  transcends  experi- 
ence and  certain  only  w-hen  confined  to  the  structural  unity 
of  known  phenomena,  or  when  it  postulates  the  condition  of 
an  accepted  and  proved  fact.  But  if  it  ever  postulate  a  soul 
or  subject  other  than  the  brain,  it  must  get  its  fact  isolated: 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  transcend  the  method  of  agreement. 

But  suppose  psychical  research  fails,  as  most  people  think 

it  does  and  must    fail;    suppose    that    this    niethod    and    all 

attempts  to  isolate  consciousness  in  this  manner  are  absurd 

and  impossible,  what  then  will  be  the  situation?     The  answ^er 

to  this  question  is  that  we  shall  be  left  with  nothing  but  the 

method  of  agreement  for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  this 

finds  consciousness  in  such  close  connection  with  the  brain 

and  its  functions  that  the  limitations  of  introspection  and  the 

demand  for  an  ontogenetic  as  well  as  an  aetiogenetic  nexus 

between  the  physical  and  the  mental  will  be  strong  enough  to 

create  a  presumption  in  favor  of  Lucretian  materialism  and 

certainly  against  any  form  of   parallelism    which   denies    all 

"  causal''  nexus  between  matter  and  consciousness,  and  to 

sustain  its  contention  after  admitting  the  incontrovertibility 

of  the  physical  and  mental  by  resorting  to  the  s^^^  tact  in 

other  differences   within   the   material   sphere     ^^^  ^^    the 

anaIog>r  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy.      1  do   *^^^^^y  ^hal 

materialism  vvould  be  proved  by  it,  because,  p^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
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matter  is  not  capable  of  functions  which  are  not  reducible  to 
modes  of  motion,  I  freely  grant  that  parallelism  is  just  as 
strong  as  the  assumptions  that  consciousness  is  not  a  mode  of 
motion  and  that  there  is  no  "  causal  **  nexus  between  the 
physical  and  the  mental,  though  disputing  its  pertinence  to 
the  controversies  between  materialists  and  spiritualists. 
Moreover,  I  am  ready  also  to  grant  that  I  do  not  see  how 
consciousness  can  be  made  a  mode  of  motion,  as  it  seems 
absurd  to  suppose  it,  nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  prove  that  it  is 
not  such.  But  the  limitations  of  my  knowledge  and  of  the 
resources  of  proof  are  no  more  a  validation  of  introspective 
judgment  in  the  case  than  in  the  instances  of  light  and  sound, 
and  hence  we  may  legitimately  appeal  to  the  argumentum  ad 
ignorantiam,  not  as  proving  my  contention  in  palliation  of  the 
claims  of  materialism  and  against  parallelism,  but  as  showing 
a  verdict  of  "not  proven*'  on  the  other  side, especially  that  the 
denial  of  an  ontogenetic  nexus  between  physical  and  mental 
is  not  convertible  with  the  denial  of  monism.  The  method 
that  determines  this  is  that  of  agreement,  plus  the  presump- 
tions from  the  several  facts  admitted  in  the  problem ;  namely, 
the  coordination  of  consciousness  with  brain  action  of  some 
kind,  the  demand  for  cosmic  unity  in  the  extension  of  onto- 
genetic principles  of  explanation,  the  tendencies  toward 
monism,  and  a  variety  of  other  considerations  equally  or 
more  cogent.  /\s  long  as  matter  is  assumed  to  exist  and  to 
explain  anything  at  all,  and  as  long  as  consciousness  is  found 
only  in  connection  with  the  brain,  the  law  of  parsimony  will 
decide  a  preference  for  the  materialistic  theory,  whether  con- 
sciousness is  or  is  not  a  mode  of  motion,  unless  the  method 
of  difference  can  succeed  in  nullifying  the  application  of  the 
law,  and  this  is  the  only  condition  of  setting  it  aside. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  I  have  not  attempted  to 
prove  materialism.  I  should  perhaps  even  emphasize  the 
fact  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  prove  it.  In  spite  of  the 
argument  for  its  pretensions  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  it 
can  be  demonstrated.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  prove  it.  Absolute  proof  of  materialism 
requires  us  to  show  that  consciousness  is  annihilated  at  death. 
The  final  proof  of  this  annihilation  involves  an  appeal  to  the 
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consciousness  assumed  to  be  annihiliated.  If  it  be  annihi- 
lated, there  could,  of  course,  be  no  proof  of  it  on  that  sup- 
position. If  not  annihilated,  it  would  certainly  not  be  proved, 
but  disproved.  I  repeat,  all  absolute  proof  involves  an  appeal 
to  the  subjecl  of  the  consciousness  assumed  to  exist.  This 
ought  to  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  have  only  indirect 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  other  consciousness  than  our 
own.  We  infer  the  existence  of  another's  consciousness  from 
some  form  of  coordinated  mechanical  movements.  But  the 
absence  of  these  movements  does  not  prove  the  non-existence 
of  consciousness,  as  certain  morbid  conditions  abundantly 
show\  Hence  no  subject  can  prove  the  non-existence  of 
another*s  consciousness,  under  the  present  conditions  of  its 
manifestation.  Supposing,  however,  that  he  could,  the  very 
condition  of  this  proof  is  that  the  subject  should  survive.  On 
this  conception  the  only  possible  demonstration  of  material- 
ism is  an  Irish  bulb  But  the  hnpossibility  of  proving  it  is  not 
a  circumstance  against  its  scientific  probability  from  the  facts 
of  physiology  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the  method  of  agreement 
and  the  law  of  parsimony.  It  is  only  a  condition  that  makes 
dogmatism  on  it  irrational  while  it  leaves  entirely  open  the 
path  of  the  psychical  researcher,  though  it  does  not  create 
any  probabilities  in  favor  of  success  by  this  method.  What 
I  have  been  trying  to  show,  therefore,  is  that  the  problem  is 
incomirarably  more  complex  than  is  usually  imagined.  The 
jaunty  air  of  philosophy  since  Kant  has  succeeded  generally 
in  paralyzing  the  advocates  of  materialism,  but  only  by  ignor- 
ing the  elasticity  of  the  coTice]>tion  of  matter  as  really  held  by 
the  scientists,  and  by  equivocating  with  the  conception  of 
materialism  itself.  But  when  this  subterfuge  is  disclosed 
materialism  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  strength  and  adapta- 
bility of  most  cobweb  metaphysics,  especially  when  mankind 
learn,  as  it  is  fast  doing,  that  idealism  is  no  guarantee  for  the 
survival  after  death  which  its  opposition  to  materialism  was 
supposed  to  supply.  The  one  public  which  has  supported 
philosophy  so  strenuously;  namely,  the  theological  and  re- 
ligious world,  is  beginning  to  find  this  out,  and  the  conse- 
i|uence  is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  disregard  all  methods  of 
clear  thinking.      Philosophy,  after  having  by  equivocationsj 
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disappointed  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  public,  must 
accept  the  consequences  unless  it  can  insist,  as  it  may  well  do, 
that  the  interests  of  thought  and  conduct  are  best  served  by  a 
frank  acknowledgment  of  the  limitations  in  the  claims  of 
both  spiritualism  and  materialism  and  the  concentration  of  its 
energies  upon  attainable  objects.  My  purpose,  therefore,  is 
served  when  I  show  that  all  these  complex  conceptions  like 
"  materialism/'  **  idealism/*  "  parallelism,"  "  consciousness,''* 


*  Note. — The  term  "  consciousness  "  is  connected  with  an  interesting  am- 
biguity bearing  upon  the  controversy  at  hand.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note an  event  or  activity,  and  sometimes  the  subject  which  cannot  or  ought 
not  to  be  conceived  as  an  activity  at  all,  just  as  the  term  "  mind  "  is  often 
used  by  empiricists  to  denote  the  unitay  stream  of  consciousness,  or  "com- 
posite of  feelings  "  instead  of  the  subject  or  ground  of  them.  That  is  to 
say,  "  mind "  and  "  consciousness "  alike  are  made  to  do  double  duty,  now 
denoting  a  subject  of  action  and  now  denoting  nothing  but  action.  This  is 
an  inexcusable  equivocation.  Professor  Rehmke  has  called  attention  to  it 
(Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  VI.  p.  450  seq.).  It  is  stated  in  his  recognition 
of  two  distinct  propositions :  **An  individual  has  consciousness,"  and  "An 
individual  is  consciousness."  T.  H.  Creen  is  guilty  of  confusion  also  on  this 
subject.  He  speaks  about  **  an  eternal  consciousness  "  which  is  "  not  a  series 
of  events,"  but  is  the  "  determination  of  events  in  time  by  a  principle  that  is 
not  in  time."  Then  he  speaks  of  "  a  consciousness  that  varies  from  moment 
to  moment,"  "which  is  in  succession,"  etc.  His  "eternal  consciousness"  is 
Plato's  "  real."  and  the  **  consciousness  which  is  a  function  of  the  animal 
organism "  is  virtually  the  materialist's  function  of  the  brain.  Each  is  said 
not  to  be  the  other,  and  it  is  distinctly  implied  that  they  arc  not  alike  in 
kind.  But  what  right  have  we  to  use  the  same  term  to  describe  things 
which  are  denominated  as  contradictory?  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
question,  whether  "  consciousness  "  is  a  mode  of  motion  or  not,  depends  as 
much  upon  unraveling  this  equivocation  as  upon  other  problems  in  the  use 
of  the  term.  If  "consciousness"  be  taken  to  denote  the  mind  or  subject,  it 
is  certainly  not  a  mode  of  motion,  for  our  very  conception  of  motion  is  that 
it  is  an  event  occurring  in  something  that  is  not  an  event.  But  conceiving  it 
as  mere  subject  there  is  nothing  determinate  in  that  idea  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  brain.  Even  in  the  physical  world  there  is  a  complete  parallelism 
between  motion  and  its  subject  in  this  sense,  so  that  the  inconvertibility  of 
motion  and  *'  consciousness  "  in  the  sense  of  subject  would  not  in  the  least 
help  the  spiritualistic  or  idealistic  cause.  Rut  if  it  denote  an  event,  as  the 
term  ordinarily  does  mean  this,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  might  be  a  mode 
of  motion,  as  the  example  of  Green,  who  is  a  perfect  Coryphaeus  of  idealism, 
abundantly  proves  in  the  concession  that  "  consciousness  "  as  we  immediately 
know  it  is  a  "  function  of  the  animal  organism,"  assuming  of  course  that  all 
the  functions  of  matter  can  be  reduced  to  modes  of  motion.  This  equivo- 
cation has  grown  partly  out  of  the  desire  to  escape  the  doctrines  and  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  terms  "mind."  **  soul,"  "spirit,"  etc.,  in  the  school 
of  common  sense,  and  partly,  at  least  in  so  far  as  Green  is  concerned,  and  I 
think  others  also,  out  of  the  desire  for  an  ontogenetic  principle  for  con- 
sciousness corresponding  to  the  same  for  motion  in  the  physical  world.  Per- 
haps also  the  habit  of  using  the  term  "  consciousness "  as  the  subject  of 
propositions,  which  would  easily  and  inadvertently  confuse  its  import  with 
the  idea  of  a  metaphysical  *'  subject,"  has  helped  to  create  this  equivocation. 
There  is  also  the  ambiguity  involved  in  its  use  to  denote  what  is  the  obiect 
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etc.,  must  be  analyzed  before  we  decide  regarding  their  bear- 
ings upon  the  various  issues  to  which  they  seem  related. 
When  this  has  been  done  they  will  be  found  to  leave  the 
question  of  materialism  to  scientific  method  witli  the  law  of 
parsimony  as  the  guide  after  the  existence  of  matter  and  its 
functions  is  admitted  and  the  distinction  between  the  ordo 
naturae  and  the  ordo  cognitioftts  left  without  dispute.  Mys- 
terialism  will  not  down  by  equivocation  and  evasion.  It  will 
change  its  shape  to  suit  new  conditions,  and  demand  the  ap- 
plication of  a  new  method  for  its  refutation. 

This  elasticity  of  materialism  and  the  indiflference  of 
parallelism  to  it  deserves  special  emphasis  and  can  be  stated 
in  another  w^ay.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  conception  of 
Tertullian,  He  considered  the  materiality  of  the  soul  as  ne- 
cessary both  for  its  immortality  and  for  the  interaction,  as- 
sumed as  a  fact»  between  body  and  soul.  This  idea  would 
cut  up  by  the  roots  both  the  truth  and  the  speculative  interest 
in  parallelism  as  an  argument  for  immaterial  agencies.  The 
pedigree  of  this  doctrine  of  Tertuliian  is  perfectly  simple. 
With  Plato  ''  matter  "  meant  the  phenomenal,  the  change- 
able, the  destructible,  and  hence  **  materialism  "  in  this  view 
of  the  case  would  deny  immortality,  w^hiie  bis  ''  idealism  '' 
(ontological,  not  epistemological)  stood  for  the  permanent 
or  eternal.  The  '*  idea  "  or  **  form  "  was  unfortunately  used 
to  denote  variously  the  subject  or  ground  and  the  modal  as- 
pects of  things,  though  the  modes  were  treated  as  universal 
and  permanent,  at  least  for  purposes  of  knowledge,  Aris- 
totle corrected  this  equivocation  by  regarding  the  **  ideas  "  as 
modes  in  spite  of  their  universality,  and  substance  remained 


as  well  3S  the  action  of  the  mind,  but  which  can  only  be  mentioned  to  un- 
derstand its  disturbing  influence  on  clear  tbinking:.  But  whatever  the  ori- 
gin of  the  equivocation,  it  must  be  gotteti  rid  of  before  any  intelligible  argu- 
ment can  be  sustained  either  for  or  against  bi^th  materialism  and  spiritual- 
ism. I  have  endeavored  always  in  this  discussion  to  conceive  *'  conscious- 
ness "  as  an  event  or  activity  in  a  subject  and  to  consider  it  still  an  op«n 
question  whether  it  is  a  phenomenon  (l)  nf  the  complex  swbject,  the  brain. 
or  (2)  of  a  simple  material  monad,  or  (3)  of  an  immaterial  monadt  or  even 
(4)  of  a  complex  immaterial  organism,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Lucretian 
conception  of  its  being  a  complex  of  fine  atoms.  The  question  whether  it  is 
a  mode  of  motion  or  not  has  been  a  wholly  secondary  consideration*  and  is 
probably  wholly  indeterminate.  But  no  clear  philosophy  is  possible  as  long 
as  the  term  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for  conceptions  that  are  equally  indif- 
ferent and  antagonistic  to  either  spiritualism  or  materialism. 
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behind  as  the  permanent  and  eternal.  Now  the  Epicureans 
simply  turned  the  language  around  without  changing  their 
corresponding  implications  as  held  by  Plato.  They  made 
**  matter ''  eternal  or  permanent,  and  modes  or  "  ideas " 
ephemeral  or  transient.  Subsequent  physics  simply  accepted 
the  indestructible  nature  of  material  substance  and  the 
transiency  of  its  modes  and  among  them  of  mental  states.  As 
an  ad  hominem  argument,  therefore,  Tertullian  had  only  to 
affirm  the  material  nature  of  the  soul  in  order  to  carry  with 
his  doctrine  the  implications  which  physics  attached  to  the 
indestructible  nature  of  matter,  whatever  became  of  its 
modes.  Such  a  conception  makes  short  work  of  parallelism. 
But  then  this  is  not  the  **  materialism  '*  that  causes  so  much 
excitement  today,  in  addition  to  being  unverifiable  without 
changing  our  conception  of  matter  Lucretian  materialism 
is  the  only  form  of  it  that  can  even  claim  to  be  affected  by 
parallelism.  There  are  four  possible  conceptions  of  mate- 
rialism, and  only  four,  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  this 
connection.  They  are:  (i)  That  which  identifies  the  subject 
of  consciousness  and  of  the  molecular  activity  of  the 
brain  without  regard  to  the  question  of  convertibility 
of  these  functions;  (2)  That  which  makes  conscious- 
ness a  mode  of  motion  while  it  makes  it  a  function 
of  the  brain;  (3)  That  which  makes  consciousness 
a  mode  of  motion,  but  the  function  or  activity  of  a  simple 
material  monad;  (4)  That  which  makes  consciousness  a 
function,  motion  or  not  as  you  please,  of  a  complex  organism 
other  than  the  brain,  though  of  a  material  sort.  The  last  is 
the  old  Lucretian  conception,  and  the  first  is  the  modern, 
with  the  second  a  rival  of  the  first  for  place.  The  third  is 
that  of  Tertullian. 

The  first  and  the  fourth  do  not  decide  upon  the  nature  of 
consciousness,  and  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  immortality 
do  not  require  to  decide  whether  mental  action  is  a  mode  of 
motion  or  not,  but  maintain  only  that  it  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  complex  organism.  Parallelism  cannot  oppose 
these  conceptions  of  the  problem,  because  the  convertibility 
of  consciousness  and  motion  is  not  affirmed,  and  possibly  not 
assumed  by  them.     In  the  third  conception  parallelism  would 
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have  to  be  conceived  without  denying  that  consciousness  is  a 
mode  of  motion  which  is  a  contradiction,  or  it  must  be  denied 
altogether,  in  as  much  as  this  alternative  admits  the  unity  of 
the  aetiogenetic  and  ontogenetic  "  causal  "  nexus.  That  is 
to  say»  paralleHsm  in  tliis  supposition  will  either  not  be  ne- 
cessary or  not  true;  not  necessary,  if  the  object  be  to  save  the 
interests  of  spiritualism,  and  not  true,  if  it  involves  the  denial 
of  the  assumed  unity  of  the  two  forms  of  **  causal  *'  connec- 
tion. Whether  consciousness  be  the  function  of  such  a  ma- 
terial monad  or  not  is  not  a  question  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned, but  only  with  the  apriori  relation  of  such  a  possible 
conception  to  the  doctrine  of  paralleHsm.  In  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  second  conception  of  materialism  to  parallel- 
ism the  case  seems  more  clear.  Two  assumptions:  namely, 
that  all  the  functions  of  matter  can  be  reduced  to  motion  of 
some  kind  and  that  consciousness  is  not  a  mode  of  motion, 
are  so  general  that  the  scepticism  which  demands  proof  of 
both  of  them  seems  unreasonable.  Consequently  the  incon- 
vertibility of  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  seems  to  antagonize 
the  doctrine  of  materialism,  which  is  true  in  so  far  as  that 
theory  is  identical  with  the  assumption  that  consciousness 
must  be  reduced  to  motion  in  order  to  obtain  monism.  But 
when  we  once  discover  that  materialism  is  not  necessarily 
committed  to  this  assumption  but  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
conception  of  the  unity  of  the  subject  for  convertible  func- 
tions or  properties,  we  find  definite  limits  to  the  usefulness  of 
parallelism  as  a  metaphysical  theory.  It  simply  cannot 
refute  any  such  conception  of  materialism,  but  has  no  other 
function  than  to  demand  of  the  scientific  mind  that  it  shall 
not  infer  an  ontogenetic  nexus  between  physical  and  mental 
phenomena  from  either  a  nomological  or  an  aetiogenetic 
connection.  The  materialist  is  naturally  tempted  to  make 
the  transition  from  the  conditions  to  the  nature  of  conscious- 
ness and  only  the  distinction  between  aetiogenetic  and  the 
ontogenetic  conception  of  causality,  or  the  established  fact 
of  the  incontrovertibility  of  the  physical  and  the  mental,  can 
check  this  tendency*  Parallelism  has  this  function  to  per- 
form, but  it  can  do  nothing  else,  until  it  makes  good  the  as- 
sumption that  matter  is  capable  only  of  motion  in  its  activity. 
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and  that  materialism  denies  the  unity  of  inconvertible  func- 
tions. Materialism  does  not  deny  this  unity,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  the  activity  of  matter  to  motion  is  a  purely  apriori 
assumption.  This  limitation  is  contradicted  by  the  ideas  of 
potential  and  kinetic  energies,  while  it  is  equally  an  apriori 
assumption  that  consciousness,  at  least  until  it  is  better  de- 
fined, is  not  a  mode  of  motion.  Parallelism  is,  of  course,  just 
as  strong  as  these  assumptions,  but  it  is  no  stronger,  so  that 
its  claims  are  still  subject  to  adjudication,  while  their  settle- 
ment in  its  favor  leaves  it  without  the  slightest  implication  in 
support  of  immortality  in  any  case  and  in  any  sense  which 
interests  the  public  against  materialism,  and  also  without  op- 
position to  this  theory  in  any  case  except  the  limitation  of  the 
functions  of  matter  to  modes  of  motion.  Even  then  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  generalizing  tendency  of  monism  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  subject  of  all  phenomena  and  consequently  the 
loss  of  all  synthetic  importance  for  the  purposes  of  contro- 
versy. Unless  also  it  accepts  or  advances  the  distinction 
between  aetiogenetic  and  ontogenetic  causation  it  has  no 
standing  at  all  in  the  face  either  of  scientific  method  or  of  the 
rational  laws  of  unity  in  phenomena.  But  the  admission  of 
an  aetiogenetic  nexus  between  physical  and  mental  with  its 
implied  existence  of  matter,  and  the  obligation  to  respect  the 
law  of  parsimony  create  such  a  presumption  in  favor  of  ma- 
terialism when  all  predilections  are  monistic  that  parallelism 
must  remain  correspondingly  doubtful  at  all  times  and  use- 
less if  true,  as  it  would  have  no  synthetic  implications  against 
the  unity  of  the  subject  for  mental  and  physical  phenomena 
and  its  denial  of  the  one  proposition  which  makes  materialism 
formidable  or  objectionable.  Consequently  the  relation 
between  mental  and  physical  phenomena  must  remain  for 
knowledge  one  of  fact,  only  until  we  are  able  to  transcend  the 
method  of  Agreement  and  apply  that  of  Difference  when  we 
can  attain  something  more  than  the  inferences  from  apriori 
and  unverifiable  assumptions.  This  may  not  be  possible,  but 
its  impossibility  leaves  all  assured  conviction  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  Agreement  places  it :  naniely,within  the  presumptions 
of  monism  and  that  of  the  kind  which  is  suggested  by  what 
is  universally  admitted  in  the  recognition  of  the  aetiogenetic 
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connection  between  physical  and  mental  phenomena.  The 
speculations  of  parallelism  may  be  useful  for  encouraging  the 
further  analysis  of  the  problem,  but  they  do  not  put  scepti- 
cism to  rout,  while  they  are  a  poor  justification  for  any  sort  of 
dogmatism  against  the  facts  that  suggest  so  forcibly  either  a 
materialistic  theory  of  all  phenomena,  or  a  materialistic  out- 
come for  them. 
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A  CASE  OF  CLAIRVOYANCE. 
By  William  James. 

The  following  case  of  the  recovery  of  the  body  of  a 
drowned  person  in  consequence  of  indications  given  by  a 
clairvoyant,  has  been  entrusted  to  me  for  pubhcation  by  Dr, 
Harris  Kennetly,  of  Roxbury,  a  cousin  of  my  w^fe.  It  should 
have  been  published  in  ^899.  Dr.  Kennedy  (whose  brother 
was  staying  at  Lebanon  at  the  time  the  events  happened) 
got  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  while  the  case  w'as  still 
hot;  and  delay  has  added  nothing  to  the  data  for  our  judg- 
ment. 

I  first  subjoin  the  summarized  account  drawn  up  by  Dr, 
Kennedy. 

Dr.  Kennedy's  Account. 

On  Monday,  Oct,  31st,  1898,  Miss  Bertha  Huse  left  her 
home  at  Enfield,  N.  H.,  at  6  A.  M.,  before  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  risen.  She  took  her  way  down  the  street  toward 
the  so-called  Shaker  Bridge.  On  her  w^ay  she  was  seen  by 
several  people,  and  by  one  person  when  she  was  on  the 
bridge.  Her  family,  learning  of  her  absence,  instituted  a 
search  for  her»  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  150 
men,  more  or  less,  hunted  the  woods  and  lake  shore  in  that 
vicinity.  This  search  proving  of  no  avail,  Mr.  Whitney,  a 
mill  owner  of  Enfield,  sent  to  Boston  for  divers,  w^ith  a  suit- 
able outfit.  A  diver  named  Sullivan  worked  the  better  part 
of  all  Tuesday,  and  up  to  Wednesday  noon,  w^ithout  success 
in  the  lake. 
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On  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  2nd,  Mrs.  Titus,  of  Leb- 
anon, N.  H.,  a  village  about  four  and  one-half  miles  from 
Enfield,  while  dozing  after  supper,  aroused  the  attention  of 
her  husband,  who  was  seated  near  her,  by  her  noises,  and 
extremely  horrified  countenance.  When  he  spoke  to  her, 
sht?  failed  to  answer,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  shake 
her  before  arousing  her  to  consciousness.  When  she  w^as 
conscious,  the  first  thing  she  said  w^as,  **  Why  did  you  dis- 
turb me?  In  a  moment  I  should  have  found  that  body." 
After  this  she  told  her  husband,  **  If  I  behave  very  peculiarly 
to-night,  or  cry  out,  or  seem  greatly  disturbed,  do  not  on  any 
account  awaken  me,  but  leave  me  to  myself."  At  some  time 
during  the  night  Mr.  Titus  was  aroused  by  the  screams  of 
his  wnfe.  He  got  up,  lit  a  lamp,  and  waited,  obeying  his 
wife's  instructions.  She,  during  a  follow^ing  interval,  though  ^ 
not  awake,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows:  WM 

**  She  followed  the  road  down  to  the  bridge,  and  on  get- 
ting part  way  across  it,  stepped  out  on  to  that  jutting  beam 
which  was  covered  with  white  frost.  There  she  stood  un- 
decided w-hether  to  go  into  the  water  there  or  go  up  over 
the  hill  to  the  pond.  While  so  standing,  she  slipped  on  the 
log,  fell  backw^ards,  and  slid  in  underneath  the  timber  work 
of  the  bridge.  You  w^ill  find  her  lying,  head  in,  and  you  will 
only  be  able  to  see  one  of  her  rubbers  projecting  from  the 
timber  work/' 

Early  in  the  morning,  at  her  earnest  solicitation,  her 
husband  went  to  Mr,  Ayer,  an  employee  of  the  Mascoma 
Flannel  Co.,  at  Lebanon,  and  asked  him  for  leave  to  absent 
himself  from  the  mill  that  morning,  in  order  to  go  with  his 
w^ife  to  the  Shaker  Bridge  at  Enfield.  He  then  told  Mr. 
Ayer  the  story,  substantially  as  above.  Mr.  Titus  also  told 
the  story  to  Mn  W,  R,  Sunderlin,  as  well  as  to  certain  other 
persons,  all  in  Lebanon,  before  he  went  with  his  wnfe  to 
Enfield,  where  he  told  other  parties  of  this  occurrence,  and 
asked  Mr.  Whitney,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  search,  to 
accompany  him  and  his  wife  to  the  spot  his  wife  was  desirous 
of  investigating.  When  they  reached  the  bridge,  Mrs.  Titus 
pointed  out  a  certain  spot  where  she  said  they  W'Ould  find 
the  body  in  the  position  as  above  mentioned.     Mr.  Whitney,, 
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to  commit  suicide.     You  will  find  her  in  the  mud,  with  one 
foot  out/  *' 

I,  J.  C*  Ayer,  have  charge  of  the  mill  hands,  and  know 
both  the  sister  of  the  girl,  Bertha  M.  Huse,  who  was 
dro%vned,  and  Mn  Titus.  Both  of  them  worked  for  me  in 
the  mill  This  story,  which  I  told  Dr,  Harris  Kennedy  on 
No\\  lo,  1898,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  correct  statement  of 
what  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Titus. 

(Signed)  J.  C.  AVER. 

Mr.  Sunderlin*s  Statement* 

Testimony  in  the  Titus  case^  given  by  W.  R.  Sunderlin,  at 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Dec.  ist.,  1898.  The  following  is  as  told  by 
Sunderlin  to  Henry  L.  Briggs,  Nov.  iith.,  and  corrected  by 
Sunderlin  in  presence  of  Sinclair  Kennedy,  Dec.  ist. : 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday.  Nov.  ^nh  Geo.  A.  Titus, 
who  keeps  a  horse  in  my  barn,  came  into  my  barn  about  5:20. 
and  looking  about  said,  **  What,  are  we  alone  here.  I  want 
to  tell  you  something,  but  I  don*t  want  any  one  to  overhear 
me,  and  you  must  say  nothing  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
My  wife  has  had  a  trance,  and  declares  she  can  tel!  where  to 
find  the  body  of  Bertha  Huse.  She  says  she  is  in  the  lake 
(Mascoma)  at  the  east  side  of  Shaker  Bridge/' 

I  naturally  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  Titus  stuck  to  his 
story,  Titus  told  me  that  on  coming  upstairs  after  supper 
(he  lives  in  the  second  story  house),  he  found  his  wife  sitting 
in  a  rocking  chair,  asleep  but  gesticulating.  He  aroused  her, 
whereupon  she  at  once  said,  **  O,  George,  why  did  you  wake 
me.  In  a  few  minutes  I  could  have  told  you  where  that  girl 
is.  If  I  go  into  another  trance  tonight  or  any  other  time, 
don't  disturb  nie." 

They  then  retired  for  the  night.  Along  towards  !  i  or  12, 
Titus  said  he  was  waked  by  his  wife's  groans  and  mutterings. 
When  he  lit  a  lamp,  he  found  his  wife  in  apparent  spasms. 
though  stilt  asleep.  While  so  asleep  she  declared  that  Bertha 
Huse  would  be  found  in  the  lake  to  the  east  of  the  bridge, 
lying  head  down  between  tw^o  logs,  her  body  covered  by  mud 
and  brush ;  but  that  one  foot  would  be  sticking  up.  on  which 
was  a  new  rubber.    That  the  girl  first  appeared  to  her  (Mrs, 
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Titus)  on  the  bridge.  That  she  appeared  undecided  whether 
to  go  in  at  the  spot  she  was  on,  or  from  some  point  further 
down  the  bridge.  That  while  standing  on  a  frost-covered 
log  with  her  back  to  the  water,  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  went 
into  the  lake  back%vards. 

Sunderlin  continuing  said;  **  I  told  Titus,  Well,  George, 
if  you  and  your  wife  feel  this  way,  you  better  hitch  up  and  go 
out  to  the  bridge.  And  if  your  wife  thinks  she  is  then  sure  of 
the  spot,  drive  up  to  Enfield  and  see  if  you  can  get  Whitney 
interested  in  this." 

When  Titus  came  back  later  in  the  day,  he  told  nre, 
"  When  we  arrived  at  the  bridge,  she  got  out  of  the  buggy, 
and  walked  along  the  east  side  of  the  bridge,  looking  intently 
into  the  lake.  Suddenly  she  stopped,  and  said,  '"  George*  she 
is  right  down  there,  between  those  tw^o  logs."  She  then  got 
into  the  buggy,  and  we  drove  to  Whitney's  house. 

Mr.  Whitney  smiled,  on  hearing  the  story,  but  went  to 
the  lake  with  us.  My  wife  went  directly  to  the  spot  she  had 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  told  Whitney,  **  She  is  right  dow^n 
there/*  As  her  opinion  could  not  be  shaken,  Whitney 
brought  the  diver.  The  diver  shook  his  head  and  said,  **  I 
have  been  down  there/*  My  wife  said,  *'  No>  you  have  been 
down  there,  and  there,  but  not  there.  She  is  head  down 
in  the  mud.  with  one  foot  sticking  up,  and  a  new  rubber  on 
it/' 

The  diver  turned  to  Whitney,  and  said,  ''  I  am  under 
your  orders,  sir/'  The  diver  went  down  at  the  spot  indicated. 
In  a  minute  the  girPs  hat  came  up.  Shortly  after  the  diver 
brought  up  the  body. 

(Signed  by)  W.  K  SUNDERtlN. 

In  presence  of  Sinclair  Kennedy. 


Mr.  Titus'  Story. 

Sunday,  Oct.  30th,  1898,  Mrs,  Titus,  of  Lebanon,  said  to 
her  husband,  **  George,  something  awful  is  going  to  happen. 
I  cannot  tell  you  now  what  it  is,  but  can  later  on/'  Monday, 
Oct.  31st,  just  about  6.40  A.  M.,  as  Mr.  Titus  was  leaving  for 
the  mill,  his  wife  said,  **  That  has  happened/' 

.\t  noon  Mr.  Titus  told  his  w^ife  that  the  Huse  girl  (a 
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smer  of  ifae  one  drowned)  had  gone  home^  Mr.  Tittts  re- 
marking that  her  mother  was  perhaps  ill«  at  least  so  some  of 
the  people  at  the  mill  thought.  She  said,  ''  It  is  something 
worse,  I  can  feel  it/' 

MofKlay  evening  we  heard  the  girt  was  missing. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  ist.  Mrs.  Titus  talked  about  the  matter, 
and  said,  **  That  girl  is  in  the  lake/' 

Wednesday,  Kov.  2nd,  about  7,30  P.  M.,  after  having 
washed  her  dishes,  Mrs.  Titus  was  in  the  rocking  chair.  Mr. 
Titus  spoke  to  her  three  times  in  a  low  tone  and  the  fourth 
time  loudly,  and  she  woke  up.  **  George,  why  didn't  you  let 
me  be,  in  the  morning  I  could  have  told  you  where  the  girl 
lay  and  all  about  it.'* 

She  then  got  up  and  walked  about  the  house  before  she 
went  to  bed.  which  was  between  8,30  and  9  P.  M.  After 
talking  a  short  time,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titus  fell  asleep. 

At  II  P.  M.  (\\  ednesday)  Mr.  Titus  woke  her  up.  She 
was  talking  in  her  sleep  with  the  diver,  and  hit  her  husband, 
saying.  '*  She  is  not  down  there,  but  over  here  to  the  left/' 
She- begged  her  husband  to  leave  her  alone. 

At  12,15  -^*  ^t-  (Thursday)  she  again  went  into  a  trance 
which  lasted  until  one  o^cIock.  Mr.  Titus  lit  a  lamp  and 
watched  and  talked  with  her  in  very  low  tones;  when  ques- 
tioned on  this  subject  she  would  answer^  but  did  not  hear 
about  other  things. 

She  said  sontething  about  cold,  and  Mr.  Titus  said»  '*  Are 
you  cold,  Nellie? ''    She  said,  "  Oh,  Oh,  I  am  awfully  cold 
This  Mr.  Titus  said  referred  to  the  drowned  girl 

After  she  came  out  of  the  trance  at  one  o'clock  she  told 
it  just  as  she  had  it  in  the  trance. 

In  the  morning  she  said  it  was  her  duty  to  go  over  to  the 
bridge  at  Enfield,  and  Mr.  Titus  asked  Mr.  Ayer  to  let  him 
off.  which  Mr.  Ayer  did.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titus  drove  in  a 
buggy  to  Enfield,  leaving  Lebanon  at  7,  taking  about  an  hour. 

When  about  5  or  6  rods  on  the  bridge.  Mrs.  Titus  called 
out  to  stop  and  got  out  and  walked  over  to  a  certain  spot, 
and  looked  over  and  said.  **  George,  she's  down  there 
**  Nellie,  are  you  sure?  "    She  said.  "  ^^s.'* 

Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titus  drove   ^^  ^^''-  Whitney's 
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where  she  told  her  story.    Mr.  Whitney  laughed,  but  said  he 
would  come  down. 

Mrs.  Titus  returned  to  the  same  spot,  and  said,  "  George, 
she  is  down  there." 

Mr.  Whitney  arrived  a  few  moments  later,  about  8:30  or 
8:45.  Mr.  Titus  called  attention  to  the  spot,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ney said,  "  Walk  down  the  bridge,  and  see  if  there  is  not 
another  place  where  she  is  likely  to  be." 

She,  Mrs.  Titus,  walked  down  a  little  way,  and  came  back 
saying,  "  George,  she  is  right  there.**  She  explained  that  she 
could  see  the  rubber  just  as  plainly  as  while  in  her  trance  the 
night  before. 

Mr.  Titus  says  she  located  the  spot  in  the  night,  and  that 
he  could  and  did  recognize  it  from  her  description. 

After  the  diver  came  up  with  the  body,  he  said  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  woman  in  the  water,  but  of  the  one  on  the 
bridge. 

Mrs.  Titus  fights  against  these  trances,  as  she  is  usually 
ill  for  some  time  after. 

The  girl  walked  down  to  the  bridge,  and  stood  wondering 
whether  she  would  go  there  or  over  to  the  pasture.  She 
slipped  and  went  down  between  the  logs  of  the  bridge.  Went 
down  head  first,  and  was  buried  in  the  mud,  one  foot  sticking 
out.  Diver  said  just  exactly  as  she  said.  She  knew  neither 
the  Huse  girl  nor  was  any  acquaintance. 

Her  mother  had  the  power,  but  wrote.  Some  days  could 
write  nothing,  and  then  again  a  great  deal.  Mrs.  Titus  has 
no  control  over  the  trance  which  comes  on  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  drive  it  off. 

The  above  story  which  I  told  Dr.  Harris  Kennedy  on 
Nov.  loth,  1898,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  correctly  stated. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  N.  TITUS. 

Mr.  Whitney's  Letter. 

Baltic  Mills,  Enfield,  N.  H.,  Nov.  15th,  1898. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

There  is  very  little  that  I  can  add  to  the  report  which  you 
must  have  in  regard  to  the  finding  of  the  body  of  Miss  Huse. 
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Mrs.  Titus  and  her  husband  called  at  my  house  the  third 
morning  after  the  disappearance. 

Mrs.  Titus  said  she  was  positive  she  could  locate  the  body 
of  Miss  Huse  in  the  Muscoma  Lake.  I  went  down  with  her 
and  lier  husband  to  the  bridge,  which  crosses  the  lake,  should 
say  the  bridge  was  an  eighth  of  a  mile  long,  we  walked  along 
on  the  bridge  together,  arriving  at  a  point  about  three-quar- 
ters way  across  the  bridge.  Mrs,  Titus  said,  this  is  the  place, 
she  pointed  to  a  place  in  the  water  where  she  said  the  body 
would  be  found.  We  secured  the  diver,  and  he  went  down 
and  located  the  body  exactly  as  Mrs.  Titus  had  before  said. 
There  is  really  very  little  that  I  can  add,  Mrs.  Titus  certainly 
knew  nothing  about  the  circumstances,  as  she  had  not  been 
in  the  town  for  two  or  three  years  previous.  The  diver*s 
name  is  Sullivan,  and  he  is  from  the  Boston  Tow-Boat  Co., 
89  State  Street. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  GEORGE   WHITNEY. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  Statement 

On  Nov.  2 1  St,  1898,  the  diver  Sullivan  was  seen  by  me 
[H.  Kennedy]  and  the  following  drawn  up  after  my  chat 
with  him.  He  signed  it  on  Dec.  ist,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bowditch  Club,'*'  at  Hotel  Nottingham,  Boston. 

Sullivan's  Statement. 

Nov.  2ist,  1898,  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  diver  in  the  Enfield 
case,  was  seen,  at  Simpson's  dry  dock,  in  East  Boston.  Being 
questioned  in  regard  to  the  finding  of  Miss  Huse,  he  told  the 
following  story: 

*'  I  was  employed  by  the  Boston  Towboat  Co.,  to  search 
the  Mascoma  Lake.  I  went  up  at  7.10  Monday  from  Boston, 
arrived  at  night,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  Nov.  2nd,  from  10  A.  M,  until  3:10  P.  M.,  in 
•searching  along  the  Shaker  Bridge.  We  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  diving,  and  I  telephoned  to  Boston  for  powder,  intend- 
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*  The  Bowditch  Club  is  a  group  of  assistants  and  youngrer  instructors  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  who  meet  for  purposes  of  professional  enlight- 
enment.    Dr  Kennedy  was  at  the  time  such  an  assistant.  W.  J. 
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ing  to  go  down  by  the  early  morning  train  and  have  the 
powder  meet  me  at  Union  Station,  and  take  the  next  train 
up,  having  about  20  minutes  in  Boston,  and  return  with  tlie 
powder.  In  the  morning,  before  I  could  leave  Enfield,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Titus  drove  over  from  Lebanon  and  called  on  Mr. 
Whitney.  Mr.  Titus  told  Mr.  Whitney  the  story  of  his  wife's 
trance,  and  said  that  altho  he  did  not  take  much  stock  in  it 
himself,  he  felt  that  on  her  account  he  ought  to  tell  Mr. 
Whitney  about  it,  simply  to  satisfy  his  wife.  Mr.  Whitney 
laughed,  and  said  that  he  did  not  take  any  stock  in  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  for  me.  We  all  wxnt  to  the  bridge,  and 
Whitney  told  me  that  altho  he  did  not  have  much  faith  in  it 
himself,  he  felt  that  there  might  be  people  in  the  village  w^ho 
did,  and  as  long  as  we  had  started  to  do  all  w^e  could  to 
recover  the  body,  we  ought  at  least  to  give  this  woman  a 
chance.  I  said  that  the  villagers  up  there  thought  that  the 
missing  girl  had  taken  to  the  woods,  and  therefore  they  had 
had  searching  parties,  while  I  was  dragging  the  lake;  but  I 
told  him  that  I  was  there,  waiting  his  orders,  my  business 
was  to  find  the  body,  and  I  was  willing  to  do  anything  that 
he  said,  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  I  did  not  w^ant  to  be 
made  a  fool  of  by  going  down  in  a  variety  of  places  that  she 
might  point  out  along  the  bridge.  He  said,  **  No,"  that  she 
simply  w^ould  pick  out  one  place,  and  he  thought  the  least  we 
could  do  was  to  go  down  at  the  place  she  picked  out,  and  that 
would  satisfy  the  villagers. 

Mrs.  Titus  walked  along  the  bridge,  and  came  to  a  spot 
and  said.  **  This  looks  like  the  spot  I  saw  in  my  trance,'*  then 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  she  said,  "  No,  not  exactly,"  and 
walked  a  little  w^ay  along  and  stopped  at  another  point,  and 
said,  "  This  looks  very  much  more  like  the  place  that  I  saw 
last  night."  She  stood  there  looking  over  the  rail  of  the 
bridge  from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  At  last  she  said  she 
was  sure  that  was  the  place.  I  asked  Mr.  Whitney  w^hat  I 
should  do,  and  he  said  I  had  my  suit,  and  he  thought  I  had 
better  go  down  in  that  spot.  I  took  a  guide  line  with  sinker, 
located  the  spot  from  the  bridge,  threw  the  sinker  over  some 
little  w^ay  from  the  bridge,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  she 
pointed  out,     I  then  placed  the  ladder,  and  put  on  my  suit, 
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and  went  down,  Mrs.  Titus  had  told  me  the  body  was  lying 
head  down,  only  one  foot  with  a  new  rubber  showing,  and 
lying  in  a  deep  hole.  I  started  dow^n  the  ladder,  which  ex- 
tended about  five  feet  under  the  waten  When  I  swung  off 
the  ladder  I  went  sideways  and  then  turned.  As  I  struck  the 
crib  work,  10  feet  below  the  ladder,  I  turned  to  face  the 
ladder,  and  my  hand  struck  something.  I  felt  of  it,  and  it  felt 
like  a  foot.  I  stopped  short  where  I  was:^ — it  is  my  business 
to  recover  bodies  in  the  w^ater,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  them, 
but  in  this  instance  I  was  afraid  of  the  woman  on  the  bridge. 
I  thought  to  myself,  **  How  can  any  woman  come  from  four 
miles  a%%^ay  and  tell  me  or  any  other  man  where  I  would  find 
this  body?'*  I  investigated  and  felt  of  her  foot,  and  made 
sure  that  it  was  a  body.  She  was  lying  in  a  deep  hole  head 
down.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  anything.  I  had 
to  feel  entirely.  I  pulled  her  out,  carried  her  up  till  I  could 
get  the  light  from  above,  and  then  arranged  her  clothing  by 
laying  her  out  on  the  crib  of  the  bridge.  When  I  had  her 
laid  out  on  the  crib,  I  reached  out  for  my  guide  line,  but 
found  I  could  not  pull  it  up.  I  had  to  take  out  my  knife  and 
cut  it  as  far  as  I  could  reach,  and  then  I  tied  the  line  under 
her  arms.    The  line  w^as  simply  a  clothes  line,  (6  thread), 

I  then  came  up  and  asked  for  Mr.  Whitney.  I  said,  *'  She 
is  down  there,**  Mr,  Whitney  said,  '*  I  know  it.''  I  thought 
Mr.  Whitney  had  been  convinced  pretty  strongly.  He  said 
it  turned  out  that  when  I  pulled  her  out  of  the  hole,  her  hat 
came  off  and  rose  to  the  surface,  and  Martin,  who  worked 
the  pump  for  me,  came  near  getting  into  trouble  by  being 
pushed  off  the  bridge  when  the  hat  appeared  on  the  surface, 
because  the  people  rushed  for  the  side  of  the  bridge. 
Fortunately  he  w^as  not  pushed  off. 

We  had  a  man  there  in  a  little  skiff,  w'ho  pulled  her  up. 
Mr.  Whitney  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  I  told  him 
I  did  not  think,  I  was  stunned. 

i  here  are  two  statements  which  Mrs.  1  itus  made  that 
are  absolutely  correct.  She  located  the  place  where  I  was  to 
go  down:  also  told  me  that  the  body  was  lying,  head  in,  in  a 
deep  hole,  with  one  foot  sticking  up,  with  a  new  rubber.  I 
w^as  down  in  about  18  feet  of  water.     It  was  so  dark,  nobodv 
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could  see  anything  down  there.  She  must  have  seen  the 
body  as  it  was  lying,  because  she  described  the  position,  and 
she  had  already  pointed  out  the  place  I  was  to  go  dow^n^  and 
nobody  could  have  known  who  had  not  seen  the  body  as  it 
was  lying  on  the  bottom.  If  you  ask  me  how^  she  knew  it,  I 
don*t  know;  but  if  you  ask  me  if  I  believe  in  it,  why,  I  have 
been  convinced  against  my  will.  If  my  best  friend  had  told 
me,  I  should  have  thought  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  But  if  I  ever 
have  a  similar  case  and  can't  find  the  body,  I  shall  introduce 
the  parties  to  Mrs.  Titus,  and  she  will  find  it. 

(Signea)  MICHAEL  J.  SULLIVAN. 

IVitnesses: 


Alfred   Schaper, 

E.  VV.  Taylor, 

Geo.    Burtress   Magrath, 

E.  A.  Woods, 


Maynard   Ladd, 
M.  A.  Potter, 
AllcTi  H.  Cleghorii, 
Harris  Kennedy, 


Langdon  Frothing  ham, 
Alfred  W.  Balch, 
Henry  E.  Hewcs, 
WilUani  James. 


Mr.  Sullivan  was  cross  examined  at  the  Bowditch  Society 
meeting,  where,  his  story  being  read  to  him,  he  confirmed  it, 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  whose  names  are  signed 
above.  I  add  some  details  from  the  stenographic  notes 
taken  on  that  evening,  and  from  additional  information  there 
given  by  Dr,  Kennedy, 

The  bridge  was  a  straggling  structure  between  an  eighth 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  originally  made  by  building  cribs 
on  the  ice.  These  sank  when  the  ice  melted,  and  were  joined 
by  timber.  Hardly  any  current  exists;  the  water  is  dark,  and 
great  quantities  of  debris  and  brush  have  collected  in  and 
about  the  crib  work.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  see 
from  above  either  the  body,  or  the  place  wdiere  the  body  lay. 
The  detail  of  the  Indian  rubber  shoe  (though  it  adds  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  narration)  is  unimportant  evidentially. 
Dr.  Kennedy  says — *'  The  girl  was  called  by  her  parents  at 
about  eight  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning.  She  had  been 
feeling  poorly  and  they  had  let  her  sleep.  They  found  she 
had  gone  and  had  taken  her  rubbers," 

At  half  past  6  on  that  morning  it  appears  that  **  the  black- 
smith's wife/'  wMto  was  in  a  position  to  see  the  bridge,  saw  a 
w^oman  upon  it.  This  blacksmith's  wife  was  not  interviewed 
by  Dr.  Kennedy.  The  diver  had  spoken  with  her.  This  is 
w^hat  he  reports. 
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Q.     Was  she  an  intelligent  sort  of  woman? 

A.     She  seemed  so, 

Q.     She  didn't  say  she  saw  the  woman  fall  over? 

A.  No;  she  said  she  saw  her  on  the  bridge,  or  thonght 
it  was  her.  She  saw  some  woman  there.  That  was  all  she 
could  say. 

Critical  Remarks, 

The  scientific  interpretation  of  the  case  is  three-fold: — 
I.  The  footprint  theory.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  light 
frost  on  the  fatal  Monday  morning*  and  that  the  footprints  of 
the  girl  were  traced  from  her  house  to  the  bridge  and  there- 
upon to  a  distance  unrecorded.  One  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
Bowditch  Club  said:  **  I  think  that  the  case  is  tremendously 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  those  footprints  were  seen,  and  by 
the  fact  that  people  saw  her  on  the  bridge.  If  you  can  prove 
that  she  was  seen  at  a  certain  point  on  the  l>ridge  before  she 
disappeared,  it  is  not  a  difficult  coincidence  to  imagine  that 
she  fell  in  at  a  certain  point;  and  that  would  surely  have  been 
described  to  Mrs.  Titus,  It  is  conceivable  that  the  woman 
who  saw  her  on  the  bridge,  knew  Mrs.  Titus.  Some  people 
have  a  power  of  observation  which  others  have  not,  Mrs. 
Titus,  with  a  particularly  acute  power  of  observation,  might 
have  learned  something  which  others  did  not/' 

If  this  means  that  footprints  and  the  blacksmith's  wife 
furnished  to  Mrs.  Titus  data  which  the  Iatter*s  acute  powers, 
either  of  imagination  or  observation,  completed  into  an 
accurate  vision  of  the  corpse's  position  in  the  water,  it  seems 
almost  as  great  a  mental  miracle  as  **  clairvoyance.*'  The 
footprints  had  evidently  not  led  to  any  spot  on  the  bridge 
that  suggested  the  girfs  having  stopped  there,  for  the  whole 
town,  knowing  of  them  and  in  spite  of  them,  was  searching 
the  woods:  and  if  they  had  even  indicated  one  side  of  the 
bridge  as  the  more  probable  side,  why  should  the  diver  have 
been  allowed  to  search  both  sides,  as  he  did  on  the  Tuesday  and 
IVedfu^sday/  When  asked  whether  he  conld  go  back  now, 
and  pick  out  the  spot  on  the  bridge  where  the  girl  fell  off,  the 
diver  replied:     **  I  don't  think  I  could  pick  out  that  spot," 
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The  following  questions  and  answers  are  from  his  cross  ex- 
amination. 

Q.  How  should  you  know  that  spot  from  the  one  next 
to  it? 

A.  If  there  wasn't  anything  connected  with  it.  I  could 
not  pick  it  out,  hardly. 

If  the  diver,  who  had  been  there,  felt  so  imcertain.  it 
seems  still  less  likely  that  Mrs.  Titus  conld  have  accurately 
found  the  spot  by  a  bare  hearsay  description. 

2.  This  leads  to  the  second  naturalistic  theory: — Mrs. 
Titus  may  have  witnessed  the  accident.  Like  the  b!acksmith*s 
wife,  she  may  have  happened  to  be  near  the  bridge  at  the 
fatal  hour,  and  seen  what  happened.  She  then  probably  went 
home,  and  with  her  husbancFs  complicity  worked  up  the 
trance  story,  apd  on  Thursday  morning  pointed  out  the  spot. 
The  husband's  alibi  of  her  would  necessarily  then  be  false, 
and  would  prove  him  an  accomplice  on  this  theory.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  remark  on  having  it  propounded  w^as,  "  Yes,  but 
how^  could  slie  then  know  the  exact  position  of  the  body  on  the 
bottom  f 

Another  point  against  this  theory  is  the  odd  delay  until 
Thursday  morning.  Why  should  Mrs.  Titus,  if  she  had  a 
perverse  desire  to  win  fame  as  a  clairvoyant,  have  given  the 
diver  two  free  days  in  which  to  find  the  body  unaided. 

3.  Finally.  Bertha  Huse,  intending  to  commit  suicide, 
might  have  confided  the  intention  and  the  mode  of  execution  to 
Mrs.  Titns,  either  directly  or  through  her  sister,  who,  it  appears, 
w^orked  at  Lebanon,  and  was  probably  known  to  Mrs,  Titus. 
This  third  hypothesis  is  psychologically  even  more  improb- 
able than  the  two  others.  Against  all  three  of  these  ex- 
planations, stands  the  fact  of  the  precision  of  the  clairvoyant's 
direction  to  the  diver.  Here  are  some  passages  from  the  lat- 
ter's  cross-examination  :^ — 

Q.  You  think  that  Mrs.  Titus  pointed  to  almost  the 
exact  spot  where  the  body  was  found? 

A,  I  know^  she  did.  If  it  wasn't  for  her,  tlie  body  would 
not  have  been  found. 
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Q.     You  say  it  was  too  dark  for  you  to  see? 

A.     It  was  total  darkness.     It  is  light  water,  but  the  cr 
work  cuts  off  the  light. 
Again : — 

Q.     You  found  her  with  her  head  down  and  feet  up  in" 
almost  the  exact  spot  Mrs.  Titus  indicated? 

A.     I  might  say  to  an  inch. 


Mr.  Sullivan's  mind  seems  to  have  been  quite  "  stunned, 
as  he  expressed  it,  by  the  uncanniness  of  such  an  exact  and 
immediate  verification.  '*  When  I  put  out  my  hand  it  came 
.up  against  something  that  felt  like  a  foot."  .  .  .  **  If 
I  had  come  across  the  body  the  day  before,  or  the  first  day  I 
was  there,  I  would  have  thouglit  nothing  of  it.  I  would  say, 
**  All  right  for  Boston  tonight,  I  guess."  But  when  I  came 
across  her,  and  felt  out  what  it  was,  it  did  actually  stun  m€ 
and  in  place  of  paying  attention  to  the  body,  I  did  so  to  th€ 
woman  overhead,  that  picked  out  the  spot,  and  the  way  she'' 
said  it  lay,  ...  I  thought  of  that,  about  this  Mrs.  Titus! 
I  said  I  never  believed  in  anything  like  that!  Then  I  com- 
menced to  haul  her  up  after  I  settled  that  part  of  it.  I  had 
been  positive  I  would  not  find  the  body,  I  had  been  mad 
because  I  would  have  to  go  down  because  of  this  woman 
saying,  *  there  is  the  spot  where  the  body  is/  "  ^^ 

It  was  evident  that  tlie  exactness  of  the  description  was^H 
the  striking  thing  for  Sullivan.     He  was  interrogated  as  to 
whether  the  position  of  the  body    tallied    with    Mrs,    Titus* 
account  of  the  way  the  girl  fell  over  backwards.     The  body 
stood  vertically,  head  downwards,  in  a  hole  in  the  cribwork. 
He   thought   that   a   sudden   dive   backwards   was   the   best^— 
explanation  of  its  being  caught  thus.    *'  She  was  lying  feet  up^| 
and  head  down.    She  was  straight  up  and  down/*    "  I  take  it 
a  woman  drowning  herself,  jumping  over  feet  first,  the  air 
would  get  under  her  clothes,  and  she  would  drift  around  a 
little  ways ;     .     . ,  .     but  if  a  woman  goes  backwards,  she 
will  settle  quicker/*    **  Bodies  that  have  drifted,  as  a  general^ 
thing,  lie  horizontal."  ^| 

It  was  plain  enough  that  neither  of  these  three  naturalistic 
explanations  has  the  least  phiusihility,     A  reader  to  whom  the 
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hypothesis  of  clairvoyance  is  impossible,  had  far  better 
explain  the  case  as  a  very  exceptional  one  of  accidental 
coincidence.  I  should  unhesitatingly  do  this  myself  were 
cognate  cases  rarissimi.  But  the  records  of  supernormal  seer- 
ship  of  various  types  and  grades  which  the  Proceedings  of 
the  S.  P.  R.  are  more  and  more  abundantly  publishing,  make, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  scientific  '  non-possumus '  absurd.  There 
is  an  almost  identical  case  for  instance,  in  Vol.  xi,  p.  383  if., 
where  the  corpses  of  two  drowned  boys  named  Mason,  were 
found  in  Cochihuate  Lake,  near  Natick,  Mass.,  through 
directions  given  by  a  Boston  clairvoyant  named  Mrs.  York. 
See  also  a  similar  case  on  p.  389  of  the  same  volume. 

My  own  view  of  the  Titus  case  consequently  is  that  it  is 
a  decidedly  solid  document  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  a  super- 
normal faculty  of  seership — whatever  preci^er  meaning  may 
later  come  to  be  attached  to  such  a  phrase. 

I  conclude  by  appending  a  notice  that  appeared  in  the 
Granite  State  Free  Press,  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  on  Friday,  No- 
vember nth,  1898,  and  a  letter  from  a  sister  of  the  drowned 
girl,  received  by  me  quite  recently. 

"  Card. 

"  The  people  of  Enfield  and  adjoining  towns,who  so  spon- 
taneously came  to  our  relief  and  assistance  by  words  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindly  and  generous  acts  during  the  long  days  and 
nights  of  terrible  anxiety  and  suspense,  attending  search  for 
our  dear  daughter,  sister,  and  niece;  to  that  kind-hearted 
man,  George  E.  Whitney,  who  so  generously  contributed 
assistance  by  personal  effort  and  otherwise;  to  Mrs.  Titus, 
who  voluntarily  came  to  our  assistance  when  all  means  and 
efforts  had  failed,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a,  to  us  mysterious 
but  we  believe  a  God-given  power,  designated  the  place 
where  the  body  could  be  found  and  where  it  was  found;  to 
the  funeral  director,  the  bearers  and  singers;  to  the  friends 
who  came  from  a  distance  to  attend  the  funeral ;  and  to  those 
who  contributed  the  beautiful  flowers;  we  wish  hereby  to 
express  to  each  and  all,  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  heart- 
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felt  thanks  for  this  manifestation  of  their  friendship.     The 

memory  of  this  will  always  be  treasured  by  us. 

(Signed)        MR.  &  MRS.  EDWIN  E.  HUSE. 
LEON  A  E.  HUSE. 
MR  ^  MRS.  GUV  E.  HUSE. 
MR.  &  MRS,  L.  a  DUNBAR." 

Enfield,  N,  H,,  April  2nd,  1907. 
Professor  William  James, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:^ — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  received  by  my 
mother,  I  will  simply  say — we  have  never  had  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  facts  of  the  case  you  referred  to  were  cor- 
rectly stated  in  the  papers  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  Mrs.  Titus*  part  in  it,  but 
do  know  she  performed  a  wonderful  act  for  us,  for  which  we 
shall  aUvays  be  very  thankful.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
either  Mn  or  Mrs.  Titus'  statements  in  regard  to  it. 

In  regard  to  your  criticisms,  am  quite  sure  if  you  had  been 
here  you  would  not  have  advanced  them. 

We  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Titus  for  several  years,  so  can 
tell  you  nothing  about  ber. 

I  judge  by  your  letter  that  you  have  the  facts  of  the  case, 
so  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  wTite  nothing  more— as  it  is  far 
from  pleasant  to  talk  or  write  about  what  is  to  us  a  great 
<^orrow. 

Very  truly, 

MRS.    H.   BARROW. 

For  Mrs,  Edwin  E.  Huse. 
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A  RECORD  OF  EXPERIENCES. 
By  a  A.  T. 

I.    Introduction* 

The  following  record  of  experiences  might  be  left  to  tell 
its  own  story  in  most  circumstances,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
interesting  to  all  really  critical  students.  But  many  will 
want  to  ask  about  the  qualifications  of  the  reporter  to  ob- 
serve and  record  his  facts.  Consequently  care  was  taken  to 
give  references  of  persons  who  might  attest  the  gentleman*s 
reliability  in  reporting  such  things  as  this  record  involves. 
I  received  from  the  gentleman  a  large  list  of  men  who  are 
among  the  well  know^n  and  intelligent  people  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  Mr,  T,  in  the 
matter  of  his  intelligence  and  veracity,  and  I  think  the  record 
itself  would  show  this  without  independent  references.  But 
it  will  please  readers  to  know  that  an  unusual  number  of 
intelligent  men  vouch  for  qualifications  in  the  gentleman 
which  makes  his  narrative  noticeable.  I  am  obliged. to  treat 
the  testimony  of  Mn  T*s  friends  confidentially,  but  it  is  of 
the  highest,  and  no  one  ventures  to  do  anything  more  than 
to  accuse  his  imagination  as  the  source  of  the  incidents  re- 
ported. But  I  find  that  this  verdict  usually  comes  from  peo- 
ple who  cannot  distinguish  between  the  occurrence  of  a 
human  experience  and  some  explanation  of  it  which  is  not 
easily  acceptable.  They  accept  the  entire  veracity  of  the 
'gentleman,  and  that  is  all  the  really  scientific  man  desires  in 
the  report  of  experiences.  The  explanation  can  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  I  think  Mr.  T's  cautiousness  and  crit- 
ical  spirit  are  sufficient  to  absolve  him  from  the  accusation 
of  credulity,  as  it  is  clear  that  he  lays  no  such  stress  on  any 
theory  as  he  does  on  the  occurrence  of  his  sensations.  The 
narrative  show^s  an  honest  pursuit  of  truth  and  a  desire  to 
exhaust  the  ordinary  explanations  of  illusion  and  hallucina- 
tion in  the  most  difficult  incidents  of  his  experience,  while 
there  are  associated  with  them  the  occurrence  of  others 
whose  credentials  are  so  well  established  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  a  priori  reason  for  doubting  them» 
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There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  T's  record  which  he  asked 
me  to  suppress,  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  one  person 
who  might  misunderstand  it.  I  am  very  sorry  to  comply 
with  this  request,  since  the  view  which  he  takes  of  a  certain  in- 
cident as  possibly  telling  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  super- 
normal would  appeal  so  forcibly  to  the  sceptic  that  it  would 
protect  him  against  criticism.  I  myself  doubt  if  his  sceptical 
view  is  the  correct  one  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  T.  would  agree  with  me  in  that  doubt. 
But  he  wished  to  frankly  recognize  the  difficulties  which  the 
supernormal  had  to  contend  with,  and  stated  the  possibilities 
of  the  normal  interpretation  in  protection  of  his  own  judg- 
ment. I  wish  very  much  that  it  could  have  been  retained  in 
the  published  record,  as  it  is  in  the  private  one.  But  I  think 
him  quite  right  in  asking  that  it  be  reserved  to  avoid  mi  sun* 
derstanding  of  one  personally  interested. 

I  have  retained  in  Mr.  T's  letters  some  things  which  are 
irrelevant  to  the  matters  here  discussed,  but  they  are  such 
good  evidence  of  his  intelligence  and  fitness  to  record  and 
discuss  the  problems  of  psychical  research  that  there  would 
be  no  excuse  for  omitting  them. 

It  is  because  of  the  peculiarly  complex  nature  of  these 
experiences  that  this  paper  has  been  published.  In  the 
present  stage  of  psychic  research  it  is  not  desirable  to  sep- 
arate the  different  types  of  phenomena  if  they  are  actually 
associated  in  time  and  space  with  each  other,  If  automatic 
writing,  apparitions,  crystal  visions,  and  raps  were  never 
associated,  each  with  any  other  the  others,  it  would  be  quite 
a  different  thing.  It  has  often  been  apparent  that  even 
isolated  phenomena  of  the  kind  suggested  a  nearer  or  re* 
moter  connection  with  each  other.  But  rarely  do  we  find  a 
single  case  reflecting  the  definite  and  psychological  associa- 
tion with  each  other  The  fact  indicates  more  or  less  an 
explanation  involving  the  same  ultimate  cause  whatever  the 
subsidiary  hypothesis  may  be  to  account  for  the  differences. 
We  cannot  pretend  here  to  have  supplied  adequate  evidence 
in  this  instance  alone  of  what  this  ultimate  explanation  may 
be,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  inves- 
tigation, to  treat  the  instance  as  evidence  by  itself  sufficient 
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to  suggest  more  than  the  propriety  of  careful  inquiry.  But 
its  merits  are  such  as  to  challenge  investigation  and  to  serve 
as  one  incident  in  a  collective  mass  of  facts  which  will  lead 
somewhere.  That  is  all  that  the  author  would  claim  for 
the  account,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  its  import- 
ance. With  this  introduction  I  leave  the  record  to  readers 
and  students,  who  must  not  treat  it  as  proof  of  a  large  theory, 
but  as  one  instance  of  data  which  require  further  additions 
to  their  mass  and  which  illustrate  human  experiences  that 
have  been  too  long  laughed  out  of  court. 

There  is  another  important  reason  for  publishing  the 
present  case.  It  is  a  very  good  example  of  how  to  observe 
and  record  one's  experience  and  still  more  of  w^hat  may  oc- 
cur to  almost  any  individual  who  may  happen  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  that  every  one  would  be 
so  fortiinate  as  the  author  in  his  experiences,  as  the  circum- 
stances might  not  admit  of  the  production  of  the  phenomena, 
owing  to  causes  we  cannot  explain.  But  here  w^e  have 
the  sudden  appearance  of  most  suggestive  experiences  inci- 
dent to  the  interest  evoked  by  reading  books  on  psychic  re- 
search and  which,  perhaps,  w^ould  never  have  occurred  but 
for  the  persistent  effort  aroused  by  this  curiosity.  It  \v\\\  be 
noticed  that  nearly  all  of  them  occurred  within  a  year  from 
the  time  when  the  interest  arose.  The  records  were  made 
at  once,  and  we  have  all  that  observation  within  the  limits 
of  the  witness's  opportunities  would  permit.  If  every  in- 
dividual w^ere  as  painstaking  in  his  treatment  of  his  experi- 
ences the  w^ork  would  not  lack  for  the  facts  to  justify  its 

existence* 

JAMES  H.  HY9L0R 


I 


II.     Author's  Narrative. 


July  25th,  1906. 
Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  finished  your  volume,  **  Enigmas 
of  Psychi<;al  Research,"  and  have  found  it  intensely  interest- 
ing. What  you  have  to  say  about  the  physical  phenomena 
of  mediumship  is  of  especial  interest  to  me  because  I  have 
been  experimenting  since  last  October.     Some  peculiar  per- 
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sonal  experiences  have  led  me  to  read  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  the  development  of  certain  small  mediumistic 
powers  in  my  own  person,  has  permitted  me  to  experiment 
to  a  limited  extent.  I  have  kept  brief  records  made  at  the 
time  of  the  experiences  or  within  twenty-four  hours.  So  far 
as  I  can  be  certain  of  my  own  sensations,  "  raps  **  are  pro- 
duced at  any  point  within  fifteen  feet  of  my  person,  five  feet 
being  the  usual  or  about  the  average  distance,  judging  as 
accurately  as  I  can.  In  a  majority  of  cases  they  come  unex- 
pectedly and  as  they  are  sometimes  heard  by  others^  I  am 
not  inclined  to  regard  them  as  hallucinations.  They  are 
the  product  of  some  intelligence,  for  they  will  sometimes 
answer  questions  by  using  a  code  of  signals.  It  is  sometimes 
a  mischievous  intelligence  and  sometimes  not.  I  am  only 
sure  of  one  thing,  that  is.  if  the  raps  are  made  by  the  sub- 
liminal self,  it  must  be  done  by  a  hypothetic  nerve  force 
which  as  some  investigator  has  suggested  may  have  existed 
and  been  useful  before  the  development  of  limbs.  I  realize 
that  that  sounds  foolish  enough  to  deserve  Mr.  Podmore's 
sarcastic  comments,  hut  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  position 
you  take,  apart  from  the  idea  of  the  raps  being  hallucinations. 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  your  book,  **  Science  and  a 
Future  Life."  I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  read  it  without 
coming  to  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  fact  of  survival  than 
you  express.  Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  A.  T^ . 

P.  S*  As  I  have  ventured  to  intrude  on  you  FlI  add  a 
word  as  to  the  nature  of  these  manifestations  which  inclines 
me  to  believe  in  their  independent  origin.  While  writing  the 
last  sentence  of  ray  letter,  there  came  several  raps  near  me. 
That  sort  of  thing  happens  at  irregular  intervals  of  a  few^ 
days  or  weeks.  It  does  not  occur  often  enough  for  me  to 
expect  it;  and  as  it  comes  w^hen  I  am  absorbed,  you  can  see 
my  reason  for  thinking  it  to  be  some  independent  intelli- 
gence, assuming  that  I  am  not  deceived  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
sounds.  These  raps  generally  come  when  I  am  thinking  of 
some  personal  matter  or  of  some  question  connected  with 
my  desire  to  learn  about  problems  in  psychical  research — 
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'odmore  would  dub  that  an  amiable  form  of  manifesta- 
tion, I  reckon.  I  think  that  it  is  myself.  I  won't  apologize 
for  writing  of  this  little  matter;  and  if  it  should  happen  that 
you  find  it  of  even  the  most  trifling  interest  I  think  that  I 
can  safely  assure  you  that  there  are  people  in  Massachusetts 
whom  you  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  would  vouch  for 
my  intelligence  and  honesty  in  making  any  investigation  of 
ordinary  affairs,  though  perhaps  they  would  draw  the  line  at 
psychical  research.  What  very  slight  powers  of  mediumship 
I  possess  are  of  the  type  wdiich  you  denominate  as  sublimioaL 
I  have  occasionally  heard  the  sound  of  bells;  have  experi- 
enced what  Mn  Myers  describes  as  the  cataplasm  of  touch- 
ing; have  seen  an  apparition  occasionally,  one  being  of  my- 
self; have  been  successful  in  sending  a  very  few  messages 
telepathically  from  this  Willamette  Valley  to  a  cousin  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  I  can  gtt  automatic  writing  but  as  a  rule 
believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  secondary  personality,  and  I 
can*t  prove  that  it  is  not  alwavs  that  entirelv. 

G.  A.  T. 

Aug.  2ist,  1906, 
Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Siri—Thank  you  much  for  yoor  letter  of  4th  mst. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  write  as  careful  an  account  as  I  can  of  my 
experiences  and  experiments  within  the  next  sixty  days,  bar- 
ring the  unexpected.  I  can  give  at  least  twenty-five  good 
references,  but  I  warn  you  I  have  been  disabled  physically 
for  over  twenty  years  and  I  suppose  that  there  are  people 
who  consider  my  disability  as  imaginary  and  probably  all 
consider  it  nervous.  That  is  almost  enough  to  disqualify 
me,  isn't  it?  However,  as  one  old  friend,  a  Doctor,  used  to 
say  that  apparently  my  brain  was  not  affected,  and  as  I  have 
received  marks  of  confidence  in  my  honesty  and  ability,  lit 
make  the  venture.  I  have  endeavored  to  accept  my  disa- 
bility as  a  dicipline. 

I  believe  that  I  am  recovering  as  result  of  treatment  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician  who  died  fifteen  years  ago,  though  you 
are  the  first  person  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  ex- 
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cept  my  mother  and  brother.  It  has  happened  that  the  pub- 
lic hbrary  has  bought  your  last  two  books  on  psychical  re- 
search on  my  recommendation.  I  go  to  the  library  often 
and  rarely  see  the  books  on  tlie  slielves,  which  is  an  indication 
of  interest. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  reading  with  great 
interest  your  **  Elements  of  Ethics/*  The  chapter  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  nature  and  origin  of  conscience  and 
morality  and  religion  seems  to  me  to  be  very  fine  as  well  as 
conclusive,  HI  admit  that  Darwin's  **  Social  instinct ''  idea 
as  set  forth  in  his  '*  Descent  of  Man/'  and  Spenser's  self-love 
origin  of  good  conduct  as  outlined  in  his  '*  Date  of  Ethics/' 
used  to  be  satisfactorily  conclusive  to  me*  but  your  argu- 
ments are  too  good  and  too  kindly  reasonable  to  leave  me 
w^here  I  was.  Your  suggestion  that  freedom  of  will  varies 
with  individuals  and  that  responsibility  varies  even  more 
w'idely.  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  me. 

I  have  had  a  concrete  case  of  what  is  called  hypocrisy  to 
deal  with,  and  I  am  wondering  how  you  would  define  the 
term.  Good  will  seems  to  be  overwhelming,  but  is  re- 
sponsibility lacking?  The  individual  has  been  known  to 
admit  inconsistency,  though  rather  as  an  appeal  for  sym- 
pathy. He  might  be  described  as  a  creature  of  impulse,  and 
while  he  has  the  largest  and  most  unselfish  set  'of  emotions 
I  ever  knew,  they  seem  to  exist  for  revenue  of  praise  and 
sympathy  mostly,  though  they  seem  to  him  to  justify  con- 
duct which  an  ordinary  man  would  expect  to  be  kicked  for. 
The  good  will  and  ego  blinds  or  destroys  the  moral  sense 
somehow.  Does  that  constitute  hypocrisy?  If  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  hypocrites  are  not  fully  responsible,  if  your  char- 
itable concUisions  are  correct,  It*s  absurd  to  assume  that  a 
hypocrite  knows  what  he  is»  I  think,  for  he  will  arraign  an- 
other savagely  for  the  same  kind  of  offenses  that  he  commits 
himself.  Pardon  this  length,  but  I  would  like  to  know^  if 
you  consider  a  hypocrite  lacking  in  responsibility — defective, 
if  you  please.  If  you  don't  object  to  answering  in  ten  words, 
or  one  on  postal  enclosed  I  shall  be  under  obligations  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  A.  T. 


I 
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P,  S.  Dickens  intimates  that  Pecksniff  knew  he  was  a 
hypocrite  and  that  Skimpole  (perhaps),  escaped  that  knowl- 
edge by  disclaiming  responsibility.  Uriah  Heep  also  was  a 
self-confessed  hypocrite;  and  that  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  genuine  hypocrisy  is  willful  in  the  sense  of  being 
known  by  the  one  showing  it.  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  actor  don't  know  and  generally  can't  be  taught »  or  in 
other  words  that  he  is  defective  and  must  be  guarded  against. 
As  the  story-writer  describing  a  jealous  ape  of  Sumatra 
which  had  been  tamed  and  trained,  said,  **  He  has  too  much 
ego  in  his  cosmos.*'  Is  that  a  safe  position  to  take?  I  can't 
ask  for  more  than  ves  or  no  from  vou. 

G.  A.  T. 

[The  narrative  begins  with  the  account  of  two  friends  of 
Mr.  T.,  and  represents  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
The  interesting  feature  of  it  is  the  association  of  raps  wath 
planchette  writing.  The  account  is  signed  by  the  four  per* 
sons  present,  and  Mr.  T.  corroborates  it  as  having  been  told 
him  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents, — Editor.] 

My  mother,  who  is  68  years  of  age,  was  reclining  beside 
her  sister  on  the  bed  in  a  tent.  They  were  lying  facing  each 
other»  mother  with  her  head  against  the  footboard  when  my 
sister  and  I  entered  the  tent  and  we  began  talking  of  spirit 
manifestations  which  we  had  read.  I  had  for  some  time  been 
doubtful  on  phases  of  the  subject,  and  I  made  the  remark 
that  if  there  were  such  things  as  spirit  communications  with 
mortals  it  seemed  to  me  one  ought  to  be  really  good  in  every 
way  to  be  worthy  of  or  capable  of  mediumistic  power  and 
laughingly  added  that  mother  and  auntie  were  so  good  why 
not  get  the  planchette  and  maybe  we  would  get  some  mes- 
sage right  there.  When  I  returned  with  planchette  I  re- 
marked (with  a  good  deal  of  faith),  "'  I  believe  we  will  get 
something  just  because  mother  and  auntie  are  here,"  and  just 
then  there  came  three  distinct  raps  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  at 
mother's  head.  Mother  started  up  and  asked  auntie,  *'  Is  that 
your  feet?  "  but  we  saw  that  her  feet  were  not  near  the  foot- 
board. Auntie  nodded  a  negative  answer  and  mother  asked, 
*' Is  that  you,  Margaret? ''  w^hen,  as  if  in  answer,  there  came 
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one  distinct  rap  on  the  box  where  planchette  was.  Instinct- 
ively Mary  and  I  placed  our  fingers  lightly  on  planchette  and 
it  wrote  the  word  father.  I  asked,  "  Have  you  a  message  for 
mother? ''  and  it  wrote,  "  The  same  in  Jesus  forever,  father/' 
It  was  mother's,  Mary's  and  my  first  experience  of  the  kind 
and  we  were  much  impressed.  Would  like  to  comment  on 
the  fact  that  at  dinner  we  were  joking  mother  about  her 
*'  old  fashioned  religion/'  so  it  seemed  a  message  from  papa 
to  mother  direct.  The  writings  we  received  from  planchette 
on  Aug.  1 2th,  1906,  about  6  R  M. 

ELIZABETH  ADELINE  a 

August  22nd,  1906. 

I  was  present  and  heard  the  raps  on  the  footboard  at  the 
time  mentioned. 

N.  A.  W,  T. 

Aug.  22nd,  1906. 

Four  ladies  were  in  a  tent,  two  on  the  bed.  tw^o  sitting 
near  a  box  on  w^hich  %vas  a  planchette.  They  were  discussing 
spirit  manifestations.  One  said,  "  Let  us  try  the  planchette, 
I  believe  w^e  could  get  a  message  right  here/*  Just  then 
there  came  three  raps  near  tlie  head  of  one  of  the  ladies  on 
the  bed,  immediately  followed  by  one  distinct  rap  on  the  box. 
The  two  ladies  near  the  box  at  once  touched  the  planchette, 
which  instantly  wrote,  "  Father/'  And  soon  afterw^ard 
wrote,  "  Write  for  me,  the  sarne  in  Jesus  forever,  Father.*' 

This  occurred  on  Sunday,  August  12th,  1906,  between  6 
and  7  o'clock  P.  M.  I  was  one  of  the  ladies  sittinj:^  near  the 
box.    These  are  the  only  distinct  raps  I  ever  heard. 

MARY  S, 

I  was  one  of  the  ladies,  and  hea^rd  the  raps  distinctly. 

MRS,  ELLEN  S, 

I  was  not  present  on  the  occ^^sion  described  in  the  ac-l 
counts  of  Mary  D,  S.  and  her  sister  Elizabeth,  but  I  came| 
home  soon  after  and  was  told  of  r^-P^  being  heard.  That  ac- 
count coincided  with  these  wn'tt^=^"  accounts.  My  mother 
(Mrs,  T,...)  beh'eves  in  the  pre^  ^^^^  ^""^  attempted  com- 
munications of  discarnate   spirit^  ^  ^"^^   ^'^"^  '^'^^'"  ^    familv 
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have  not  been  interested  until  very  recently  in  even  consider- 
ing the  qnestion.  The  name  Margaret,  used  by  my  mother, 
is  that  of  her  deceased  daughter  (my  sister).  The  com- 
munication purporting  to  come  from  the  father  is  on  that 
supposition  from  Edward  T.  S,  ...,  deceased  husband  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  S....  and  father  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  Baptist  minister, 

GEORGE  A.  T^ . 

Oct.  2nd,  1906. 
During  the  past  winter  on  several  mornings  in  succession 
about  daylight,  I  saw  in  my  room,  on  the  ceiling,  a  number 
of  discs  of  white  light  coming  and  going.    They  were  about 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar. 

N,  A.  W,  T . 

[The  following  report  of  Mr.  T.  is  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest that  he  give  me  a  detailed  account  of  the  experiences 
to  which  he  had  alluded  in  his  earlier  correspondence, — 
Editor.] 

Sept.  6th,  1906. 
Prof,  James  H.  Hyslop, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:— In  your  letter  of  Aug,  4th  you  invite  me  to 
write  you  as  full  and  detailed  an  account  of  certain  appari- 
tions and  experiences  which  I  have  had.  You  also  suggest 
that  I  give  you  a  complete  history  of  the  events  which  led  up 
to  my  trial  of  experiments. 

I  am  45  years  old  and  for  22  years  I  have  been  partially 
disabled,  and  in  consequence  have  been  practically  retired. 
The  trouble  has  probably  been  a  slight  displacement  of  one 
of  the  hmibar  vertebrae  which  has  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  walk  any  distance  or  to  sit  up  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at 
a  time,  and  has  caused  certain  functional  disturbances  mostly 
of  the  digestive  system.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  cause,  my 
disabilities  have  been  of  the  nature  I  mention,  and  my  ner- 
vous system  has  been  debilitated.  I  have  never  used  stimu- 
lants or  narcotics  as  a  regular  thing,  except  a  very  limited 
allowance  of  tobacco,  which  I  smoke.     The  idea  of  submit- 
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ting  to  such  an  abnormal  existence  has  been  horrible,  so  I 
have  struggled  to  live  as  other  men  do,  barring  my  physical 
limitations.  While  I  am  not  the  best  judge,  of  course  I  be- 
lieve I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  in  touch  in  a  sane  fashion 
with  normal  human  interests,  I  have  edited  (for  the  owner) 
a  country  weekly,  and  have  contributed  occasionally  to  Sun- 
day newspapers  such  as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch,  Press  and  Times,  Baltimore  American,  and  had  a 
brief  article  on  the  ......  question  printed  in  the  Forum  and 

one  oil  the in  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook.    I 

have  attended  to  the  settling  of  two  estates  in  the  probate 
court  of  ....  County,  M....,  in  one  as  the  agent  of  the 
executrix  and  in  the  other  as  administrator,  drawing  up  all 
papers  and  conveyances  myself.  (I  w^as  educated  for  the 
law\)  As  administrator  I  had  two  neighbors  go  on  my  bond 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars  without  any  security,  and  ap- 
parently they  did  it  cheerfully  and  without  any  hesitation. 
I  have  been  almost  constantly  busy  and  have  taken  responsi- 
bilities (some  of  which  were  foolish)  which  have  imposed 
severe  mental  strain.  I  have  had  what  at  times  seemed  to  be 
cruel  nervous  suffering,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I 
am  free  from  that  affliction.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have 
been  something  of  a  student  of  American  History,  or  rather 
United  States  History,  which  I  took  up  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting a  good  knowledge  of  our  economic  system  in  its  various 
branches. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  reading  with  a  good 
deal  of  care  some  thirty  volumes  on  psychical  research  and 
psychology.  I  make  no  apology  for  this  account,  because  my 
physical  and  nervous  condition  has  been  abnormal  for  over 
twenty  years.  Psychologists  like  Prof,  Jastrow  take  the 
ground  that  whatever  jars  the  human  machine  like  illness  or 
bereavement,  not  only  interferes  w^ith  the  normal  critical 
faculty  w^hich  permits  a  man  to  perceive  his  own  mental  pro- 
cesses in  their  true  perspective,  but  as  a  consequence  of  that 
lack  of  balance  makes  him  unfit  to  investigate  what  are  de- 
scribed as  Spiritualistic  phenomena.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  that  contention  that  nothing  short  of  proof 
of  a  normal  mind  can  save  such  an  one's  testimony  from  be- 
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ing  thrown  out  as  untrustworthy,  unless  it  happens  to  be 
corroborated.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  indulge  in  day  dreams, 
but  I  don't  often  permit  myself  that  dissipation,  though  I 
often  experience  the  first  stages  of  it.  My  imagination  is 
strong,  but  I  don't  often  get  away  from  my  facts ;  and  when 
I  do  I  remember  it  a  long  time  with  humiliation.  With  this 
preliminary  confession  I  will  say  that  I  have  always  been  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  occult,  which  when  I  was  a  boy 
made  me  delight  in  Bulwer's  novels. 

In  1883  I  was  making  a  call  on  a  young  woman  in  Wash- 
ington, when  the  conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of  the 
work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  I  said  that  I 
had  seen  a  ghost  that  summer,  and  there  were  several  people 
present  who  nrged  me  to  tell  them  about  it.  I  did  so.  but  I 
became  so  embarrassed  at  the  way  the  company  regarded  me 
that  I  never  alluded  to  the  matter  again  until  within  the  past 
year.  In  1892  I  talked  with  a  young  woman  from  New 
Hampshire  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  known  of  mediums 
who  foretold  future  events.  I  could  not  believe  it,  but  it 
made  an  impression  on  me  because  I  considered  the  w^oman 
as  entirely  trustworthy. 

In  August  of  that  year  my  sister  Margaret  died  at  the 
age  of  22  after  a  prolonged  illness.  She  was  devoutly  relig- 
ious but  she  said  to  me  that  she  was  much  troubled  because 
she  knew  that  I  did  not  believe  in  any  future  life.  I  felt 
much  distressed  that  I  should  have  unsettled  her  faith.  The 
night  that  she  died  I  had  gone  to  sleep  in  my  room  but 
wakened  just  before  midnight  with  the  strong  impression 
that  I  must  talk  with  her.  I  dressed  and  went  to  her  room 
and  told  her  how  sorry  I  was  that  I  had  disturbed  her  faith. 
I  said  that  we  came  here  without  any  wish  of  our  ow^n  and 
that  when  we  went  that  power  that  brought  us  to  life  must 
take  us  again.  That  seemed  reasonable  and  logical  and  she 
said  that  she  had  never  thought  of  that  and  she  thanked  me 
and  expressed  herself  as  comforted.  She  died  three  hours 
later.  We  knew  that  she  could  not  live  long,  but  did  not 
expect  her  death  that  night.  It  is  natural  that  I  should  have 
regarded  that  impulse  to  get  up  and  dress  at  midnight  to 
talk  with  my  sister  as  a  premonition  or  as  something  of  that 
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Maryland)  wrote  that  she  knew  that  morning  that  Margaret 
was  gone  from  us.  That  seemed  very  strange  and  we  all  re- 
membered it.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  on  two  oc- 
casions, I  think,  I  had  the  feehng  that  my  sister,  Margaret, 
was  with  me  and  that  we  could  exchange  thoughts.  I  did 
not  see  her  but  I  had  a  very  vivid  idea  of  how  she  looked.  I 
decided  that  the  experiences  were  imaginary  and  they  did  not 
recur  for  several  years.  Before  coming  to  .,,...  from  Min- 
nesota in  1903,  I  had  such  a  presentiment  of  evil  that  I  was 
extremely  depressed,  but  I  had  promised  to  come.  My  pre- 
sentiment was  vindicated  with  a  good  deal  to  spare,  and  I 
then  began  to  consider  the  question  seriously.  Several  re- 
views of  Mr.  Myers*  book  and  an  interview  of  a  newspaper 
writer  with  A.  R.  Wallace  inclined  me  to  think  that  there 
might  be  such  things  as  spirit  communications,  especially  as 
an  ancestor  of  mine  had  an  experience  which  is  related  by 
Cotton  Mather,  and  which  is  an  interesting  family  record. 

This  ancestor,  Thomas  T ,  refused    to    sail    with    his 

friends  and  kinsman  in  the  Primace,  which  was  wrecked  on 
what  is  now  known  as  Thacher's  Island,  off  the  Mass.  coast, 
because  of  an  overwhelming  presentiment  of  evil.  Of  2^ 
people.  21  were  drowned.  Young  Thomas,  (aged  15)  walked 
from  Ipswich  to  Marblehead  rather  than  embark.  That  hap- 
pened in  1635.  The  story  of  the  wreck  has  been  printed  in 
the  New  England  Magazine  from  the  account  of  Anthony 
T. .  .  . . .,  who  survived  the  wreck  wnth  his  wife;  and  Whit- 
tier  has  told  of  the  death  of  Anthony's  friend  in  the  short 
poem,  '*  The  Swan  Song  of  Parson  Avery.'' 

Two  years  ago,  while  in  Albany,  ..,...,  I  read  a  book  on 
telepathy  by  Wni.  Walker  Atkinson  and  one  day  one  of  my 
cousins  at  the  dinner  table  finished  a  sentence  that  I  had 
begun  and  insisted  that  I  liad  said  it  and  that  she  repeated 
it.  I  began  a  question  to  my  aunt,  but  was  interrupted  and 
dropped  it  as  of  no  particular  importance.  It  was  a  curious 
thing,  and  I  proposed  to  one  of  my  cousins  in  Salt  Lake  City 
to  send  her  telepathic  messages.  My  question  (which  I  did 
not  finish)  to  my  aunt  was,  "  Have  you  ever  been  '* — I  wrote 
my  cousin  I  would  try  to  send  her  telepathically  the  name  of 
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a  town  which  was  Sodaville.     She  wrote  that  she  could  not 

get  the  name,  but  she  thought  it  begun  with  S,"  I  then  tried 
to  suggest  the  name  of  a  book  in  a  list  of  about  50  which  I 
had  told  her  about  a  month  before.  I  selected  the  **  Witch  of 
Prague/*  and  she  got  it  correctly.  I  then  tried  to  suggest  to 
her  **  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy/'  and  she  wrote  that 
she  thought  I  meant  **  Wandering  Jew/'  I  dropped  the  ex- 
periments because  1  thought  they  were  exhausting. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  saw  an  apparition  of  my 
father  and  he  said  a  few  words  to  me  though  not  in  an  aud- 
ible voice.  There  was  the  sense  of  the  words  being  said  and 
they  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  but  there  was  no  sound. 
In  October  of  last  year  I  was  talking  with  a  friend  about 
spirit  communications  and  she  told  me  in  confidence  of  a 
friend  of  hers  who  is  a  remarkable  medium.  This  friend 
called  that  evening,  as  it  happened,  and  at  my  request  gave  a 
sitting.  I  received  two  messages  purporting  to  be  from  my 
father  and  a  young  woman  friend,  and  they  were  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  people  that  it  impressed  me  much.  The 
medium  and  I  were  strangers  and  had  lived  1,500  miles  apart 
and  had  no  mutual  friends— the  friend  who  introduced  me 
being  a  friendly  acquaintance  of  a  few  weeks  only.  This  lady 
is  not  a  public  medium,  aufl  her  husband  has  a  morbid  fear 
that  she  may  be  generally  known  as  a  medium. 

A  month  later  after  my  new  friend  had  returned  to  her 
home  city  and  the  medium  as  well,  my  friend  wrote  me  in 
response  to  certain  questions  I  had  asked  about  my  future 
prospects  (assuming  that  my  former  presentiment  of  evil  had 
a  supernormal  source)  that  a  most  intimate  friend  of  hers 
now  (deceased)  was  a  doctor,  and  he  assured  her  through 
this  medium  that  I  had  injured  my  spine  and  disturbed  the 
spinal  cord  and  that  if  I  would  go  to  an  osteopath  and  have 
my  back  stretched  and  manipulated  I  would  recover.  As  my 
disability  began  with  a  strain  of  my  spine  the  diagnosis 
seemed  reasonable.  All  the  physicians  I  ever  employed  de- 
clared the  trouble  was  a  nervous  one  and  could  do  nothing 
for  it  except  to  make  me  uncomfortable  in  mind  and  body. 
I  acted  on  the  advice  so  curiously  obtained,  consoling  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  the  intelligence  claiming  to  be  a  de- 
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parted  spirit  could  not  show  any  greater  ignorance  than  some 
15  physicians  of  good  standing  whom  I  had  consulted.  As 
the  result  of  treatment  for  about  90  days  I  am  now  better 
than  I  have  been  for  20  years,  though  I  am  not  well  by  any 
means.  My  back  has  been  relieved  and  I  can  sit  op  for  sev- 
eral hours  at  a  time  and  can  walk  a  mile  without  cane  or 
crutches.  The  21st  of  August  I  sat  up  and  walked  about  five 
hours  without  a  rest.  I  went  to  Forepaugh's  Circus  that  day. 
I  experienced  much  discomfort  in  getting  fatigued,  but  I 
recovered  in  a  few  days.  The  point  is  that  I  can  do  things 
I  could  not  do  for  many  years.  I  used  to  get  about  by  lying 
down  in  a  wagon  and  having  a  driver,  and  on  the  cars  by 
lying  in  a  berth,  but  now  I  can  go  for  short  distances  as  other 
people  do. 

I  have  tried  the  so-called  suggestion  treatment.  It 
helped  up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  1  was  up  against  a  wall; 
and  I  have  made  myself  ill  for  ten  days  by  trying  to  do  things 
beyond  my  powers.  It  is  natura!  of  course  that  I  should 
regard  my  last  diagnosis  as  probably  correct,  whatever  its 
source.  This  medinni  may  be  clairvoyant,  though  so  far  as  I 
know  she  has  no  knowledge  of  medicine  or  anatomy.  She  is 
a  quiet,  domestic  woman,  has  been  tw^ice  married  and  has 
several  children.  She  and  my  friend  claim  to  get  their  com- 
munications by  means  of  direct  voice  with  the  aid  of  an 
aluminum  trumpet,  sitting  in  a  darkened  room.  They  do  it 
simply  for  their  own  satisfaction,  so  the  motive  for  fraud  does 
not  exist  and  as  they  went  into  it  to  investigate  or  rather  to 
try  every  means  to  see  if  my  friend  s  friends  were  anywhere 
in  existence  outside  of  our  physical  life,  the  only  explanation 
outside  of  accepting  the  facts  as  stated  is  an  amount  of  self- 
delusion  that  is  hard  to  believe  in  people  who  ordinarily  are 
reckoned  normal.  I  have  been  invited  to  go  to  their  meetings 
together,  but  as  it  w^ould  cost  me  $too.oo  about,  to  make  the 
journey  I  have  had  to  decline.  They  are  good  respectable 
people,  some  of  them  church  members,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  keep  it  quiet  that  they  communicate  with  discarnate 
spirits. 

Last  October  I  began  to  read  the  literature  of  psychical 
research,  beginning  w^ith  Mn  Myers'  '*  Human  Personality/' 
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Mr.  Savage's  "  Life  Beyond  Death,"  and  your  "  Science  and 
a  Future  Life,"  and  Mr.  Podmore's  books.  I  (ound  Josiah 
Royce's  elementary  work  on  psychology  very  helpful.  I  also 
tried  to  get  automatic  writing,  but  did  not  succeed  for  six 
weeks,  though  I  could  apparently  exchange  thought  with  my 
sister  M I  did  succeed  after  some  trials  in  getting  auto- 
matic writing  and  in  getting  raps,  sitting  with  my  mother. 
The  raps  also  came  in  my  room  at  unexpected  times.  Before 
giving  an  account  of  experiments  I  will  copy  an  account  I 
made  last  June  of  certain  apparitions  I  have  seen.  I  wrote 
the  account  from  memory  for  my  own  satisfaction.  Such 
memories  are  not  the  best  possible  evidence,  but  as  the  oc- 
currences were  simple  and  as  I  have  not  talked  about  them 
(except  as  mentioned  on  another  page)  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  memory  has  played  any  tricks. 

The  first  apparition  appeared  to  me  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  I  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Ordinance  Office  of 
the  War  Dep't.  I  had  been  attending  lectures  in  the  law 
school  of  the  Columbian  University  for  two  years — evening 
lectures.  In  the  summer  of  1883,  in,  I  think,  the  month  of 
June,  I  was  wakened  in  the  night,  and  looking  toward  the 
bay  window,  the  inside  blinds  of  which  were  only  half  closed, 
I  distinctly  saw  the  face  and  figure  of  a  young  woman.  Her 
body  was  partly  concealed  by  the  back  of  a  heavy  rocking 
chair.  I  had  wakened  suddenly,  wide  awake,  which  was  an  un- 
usual thing,  as  I  was  a  good  sleeper.  The  reality  of  the  appear- 
ance and  the  impossibility  of  a  woman  being  there,  gave  me  a 
feeling  of  awe  even  more  than  surprise.  After  looking  at  her 
for  some  seconds,  possibly  ten,  and  certainly  as  many  as  five, 
I  raised  myself  to  a  sitting  posture  in  bed  and  looked  intently 
at  the  woman.  As  I  looked  she  seemed  to  sink  down  grad- 
ually behind  the  chair.  After  she  had  entirely  disappeared 
I  sank  back  into  the  reclining  position,  but  as  soon  as  I  had 
touched  my  pillow  she  appeared  again  in  the  same  place.  I 
got  out  of  bed  immediately,  but  the  figure  disappeared  as 
before.  I  threw  the  blinds  wide  open,  and  searched  the 
room,  but  found  nothing  of  any  woman.  My  room  was  on 
the  second  floor  and  the  door  into  the  hall  was  always  locked 
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at  night.  The  time  was  after  midnight  as  I  rememben  The 
house  was  a,  new  one  and  rooms  were  rented  to  lodgers  by 
the  month.  It  was  on  I  Street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth, 
N.  W, — 909  was  the  nnniber  I  think.  The  face  was  not 
familiar  to  me,  but  seemed  to  be  gazing  intently  at  me. 

It  is  now  three  months  since  I  wTote  the  above  account 
of  a  happening  when  I  was  tw^enty-three  years  old.  There 
is  one  criticism  of  my  own  account  to  be  made  and  that  is  that 
I  doubt  if  I  remembered  opening  the  bbnds  wide.  Very  pos- 
sibly I  did,  for  I  certainly  looked  for  the  woman.  There  is 
also  another  word  to  be  said  of  the  room.  It  was  one  of  a 
suite  of  two  opening  into  each  other.  A  friend  rented  the 
suite  with  me,  but  he  was  in  Georgetown,  Ohio»  at  that  time,  ■ 
wdiere  his  father  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  I  was  sleep-  ^M 
ing  in  his  room.  ^t 

The  second  apparition  was  my  own  fifteen  years  later. 
Early  in  December,  1898,  while  I  was  in  very  miserable  health 
I  went  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  Little  Falls,  Minne- 
sota. I  took  a  Pullman  and  fell  asleep  in  my  berth  early  in 
the  evening  while  the  car  was  still  well  lighted.  I  wakened 
suddenly  and  with  a  start.  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  my* 
self  lying  beside  me  in  the  berth.  It  caused  me  a  most  dis- 
tressing sensation,  but  as  soon  as  the  figure  or  apparition 
disappeared,  which  w^as  very  soon,  I  felt  relieved  though  I 
felt  a  repugnance  to  going  to  sleep  again  for  fear  it  would 
happen  again.  I  remember  that  I  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
berth  near  the  aisle  lying  on  my  right  side.  I  was  very  un- 
well and  as  completely  discouraged  and  unhappy  as  I  have 
ever  been  in  my  life.  I  w^as  also  very  much  exhausted  physi- 
cally and  emotionally  from  getting  ready  for  the  journey  and 
bidding  a  friend  goodbye  whom  I  could  hardly  hope  to  see 
again. 

The  third  apparition  appeared  a  year  ago.     In  July  of 

1905  while  living  in  Albany I  w^as  lying  in  my  room 

on  the  bed  one  afternoon  when  I  saw  the  face  and  part  of 
the  figure  of  my  father  (who  died  in  October,  1885)  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed.  I  saw'  him  as  distinctly  as  I  saw  the  w^oman 
mentioned  in  the  first  memorandum.  He  said  to  me,  **Yon  are 
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a  good  and  faithful  son,"  and  soon  faded  from  sight*  The 
last  years  of  my  fathers  life  he  was  much  emaciated  and  my 
recollection  of  him  was  that  of  a  man  in  good  flesh  of  about 
fifty.       He  died  in  his  sixy-first  year. 

Last  September  (one  year  ago),  I  was  strongly  tempted 
to  do  a  certain  thing  but  the  doing  of  it  would  disappoint  a 
dear  friend,  and  it  might  have  been  considered  a  breach  of 
faith.  One  day,  I  had  almost  decided  to  do  it  anyway  and 
was  picturing  to  myself  the  advantages,  when  I  suddenly  be- 
held my  friend's  face  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  looking 
at  me  with  a  most  reproachful  expression.  My  first  and 
second  experiences  were  not  only  unexpected  and  unsought, 
but  I  was  roused  from  sleep  to  witness  them.  The  third 
came  in  the  day  time,  and  but  for  my  nervous  and  harassed 
condition  and  the  painful  experience  of  the  previous  two 
years  (which  may  have  caused  the  hallucination)  I  should 
consider  in  the  same  class  as  the  others— whatever  that  may 
be.  The  youthfulness  of  the  apparition  may  be  considered 
proof  of  that  theory  (a  certain  objective  reality  perhaps)  or 
it  may  merely  indicate  an  older  subliminal  memory.  The 
last  experience  seems  to  be  a  clear  case  of  purely  subjective 
hallucination  unless  it  may  be  classed  among  apparitions  of 
the  living.  This  friend  knew  nothing  of  my  temptation,  as  I 
remember  the  circumstances,  so  there  is  no  ground  for  that 
theory.  I  was  thinking  intently  of  the  plan  of  action  at  the 
moment  the  apparition  appeared.  In  the  third  experience 
I  was  in  a  state  of  repose  as  complete  as  was  compatible  with 
my  being  awake. 

To  return  tp  my  experiments.  My  mother  and  I  sat  oc- 
casionally to  get  raps  with  more  or  less  success  and  they  came 
occasionally — sometimes  often— when  we  were  not  thinking 
of  the  matter  Aside  from  automatic  writings  I  made  no 
records  until  November  17th,  1905.  A  few  nights  before  that 
I  was  awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep  by  a  loud  sound  of  a 
bell  in  my  room.  The  thing  made  such  an  impression  on 
my  sleepy  senses  that  I  got  up  and  searched  my  room  to  find 
the  cause  of  the  sound,  I  learned  nothing  by  my  search. 
I  mentioned  the  matter  as  curious  to  my  mother  (she  lived 
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in  another  house  a  block  away)  and  the  next  night  she  said 
she  was  awakened  by  a  bell  but  she  heard  it  twice,  the  second 
time  faintly.  It  startled  her  a  good  deal  I  shall  copy  the 
record  made  December  12th,  1905,  at  noon, 

"  About  half-past  nine  last  night,  before  I  went  to  sleep. 
I  heard  a  soft  clear  sound  of  moderate  volume  which  seemed 
as  if  made  by  a  bell  outside  of  my  room  and  near  the  ground. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sound,  but  it  was  not  repeated.  It  made  me 
think  of  the  Astral  Bell  spoken  of  in  Conan  Doyle's  story." 

There  is  no  explanation  to  be  made  in  regard  to  this 
memorandum  except  that  my  room  was  on  the  second  floor, 

at  876   Street,  where  I  lived  all  winter.     The  next 

record  is  dated  December  i6th,  attached  below, 

December  13th,  1905,  2  P,  M. 
I  was  reading  aloud  to  my  mother  just  now  selections 
from  M.  J.  Savage's  *'  Life  Beyond  Death/'  and  on  page  199 
I  read  that  Spiritualism  is  not  a  thing  to  he  treated  with 
scorn  and  contempt,  or  as  being  connected  with  the  offscour- 
ing  of  the  earth.  Early  Christianity,  you  remember  if  you 
will  read  over  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  was  made  up  of  the 
people  that  the  respectable  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with, 
etc."  The  paragraph  closed — *'  and  now  some  of  the  noblest, 
most  intelligent  people  with  whose  names  you  are  familiar 
are  open  and  avowed  adherents  of  Spiritualism.''  Here  I 
heard  three  raps  (signal  for  yes)  on  the  wall  or  bureau,  and 
before  I  could  or  did  speak  of  it  my  mother  said — there  are 
some  raps.  GEORGE  A.  T -. 

I  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  true. 

X.  A.  T^- -. 


(The  bureau  was  three  feet  from  the  foot  of  my  mother's 

bed  and  about  four  from  the  position  I  occupied.)     The  next 
pages  refer  to  raps  in  connection  with  crystal  gazing. 

Dec.  1 6th.  1905. 
Last  night  between  ten  and  midnight  I  was  awakened 
by  a  tapping  on  my  forehead  or  left  temple  over  which  a  cot- 
ton blanket  rested.     It  frightened  me  for  it  w^as  so  unex- 
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pected  and  mysterious,  I  pushed  off  the  blanket  when  it 
stopped.  Then  being  wide  awake  or  seeming  to  myself  so, 
I  pulled  it  back  to  assure  myself  if  it  came  again.  It  did 
come  again  for  half  a  dozen  taps  just  about  when  I  pushed  off 
the  blanket  and  felt  for  awhile  that  this  was  getting  taps  at 
close  quarters.  The  tapping  was  more  distinct  than  the  tap 
made  by  the  end  of  the  finger.  It  made  me  think  of  a  very 
small  light  mallet.  To  waken  from  a  bad  dream  is  a  relief. 
but  here  the  unpleasant  sensation  came  after  I  was  wide 
awake.  The  thing  was  uncanny.  [Note  Sept.  22nd,  1906, 
I  have  to  say  of  this  experience  that  it  was  the  strangest 
thing  I  ever  knew.] 

Dec.  22nd. »  1905. 

I  was  wakened  this  morning  by  gentle  taps  upon  my  left 
cheek  which  was  covered  by  a  blanket.  The  taps  continued 
after  I  was  fully  awake,  two  coming  close  together  four  or 
five  times.  Yesterday  as  I  was  writing  a  letter,  motlier  being 
in  the  same  room,  and  she  asked  what  I  had  just  written  as 
she  heard  three  taps  near  my  head.  1  was  absorbed  and  did 
not  hear.  The  night  before  as  I  was  talking  to  mother  about 
the  desirability  of  Professor  Hyslop's  conclusions  being  known 
as  to  a  future  life  for  the  benefit  of  society  when  a  pronounced 
rap  came  on  the  wall.  To-day  in  thinking  what  kind  of  an 
article  I  could  write  on  the  subject,  I  unexpectedly  heard 
three  raps  on  the  ceiling,  apparently.  [This  record  was 
made  at  876 ,  in  my  room.] 

An  original  entry  of  any  occurrence  is  always  considered 
the  best  evidence  to  be  had  when  it  is  made  in  the  course  of 
business,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  using  some  of  my  records 
instead  of  copying  them.  The  allusion  to  "  Science  and  a 
Future  Life  "  in  the  last  record  was  not  intended  for  sub- 
mission to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  the  author,  but  as  events 
have  turned  out  it  may  be  (perhaps)  construed  as  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  record. 

Dec.  27th,  1905. 
I  wakened  last  night  in  the  night,  and  after  lying  aw^ake 
some  ten  minutes  or  more  I  heard  one  stroke  of  a  low^-toned 
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bell  at  a  distance.  Soon  after  the  clock  downstairs  struck 
two.  The  tone  was  like  what  I  have  heard  before  and  what 
I  have  dubbed  my  astral  bell,  but  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  for  my  recent  experiences  I  should  have  decided 
that  I  merely  heard  some  bell,  but  there  is  none  to  hear  in 
this  part  of  the  city,  that  I  know  oL  and  none  that  would  ring 
one  stroke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  except  a  clock  and  it 
rang  not  over  ten  minutes  before  two  by  the  clock  down 
stairs  which  was  approximately  with  my  watch  when  I  got 
up  this  morning  and  my  watch  is  right.  It  is  amazingly 
curious,  to  state  it  mildly.  The  next  record  is  dated  Jan. 
6th. 

Jan.  6th,  1906,  3.28  A.  M. 

Within  ten  minutes  I  have  heard,  having  been  awake 
perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  three  strokes  of  what  I  fancy  to  be  a 
bell.  The  strokes  came  about  one  second  apart.  The  tone  had 
apparently  a  little  more  clang  than  when  I  heard  it  before. 
The  last  record  is  not  especially  valuable  as  evidence.  The 
record  has  added  to  it  the  next  morning  the  fact  that  the 
clock  was  eighteen  minutes  slow.  The  second  memorandum 
says  that  the  sound  was  apparently  in  the  wall  at  the  head 
of  the  bed  while'the  clock  was  in  the  room  below  on  the  wall 
corresponding  to  the  wall  below  the  foot  of  my  bed.  It  also 
says  that  probably  it  had  not  been  over  four  or  five  minutes 
between  hearing  the  sounds  and  making  the  record  and  that  I 
had  not  been  awake  (probably)  as  long  as  ten  minutes,  There 
was  no  thought  of  the  clock  at  the  time  of  making  the  record, 
and  the  next  morning,  while  admitting  the  easy  explanation 
of  hearing  the  clock  strike  three  as  accounting  for  the  sounds, 
I  find  that  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  clock 
that  I  heard.  That  was  merely  my  opinion  next  morning, 
but  obviously  it  does  not  carry  much  weight.  The  next 
record  is  dated  March  17th,  igo6.  It  mentions  raps  and 
other  sounds  at  No.  4  and  at  a  Mrs.  H- — 's.  No.  4  was  the 
number  of  my  brother's  house  on  East  28th  Street  and  Mrs. 

H 's  was  the  place  where  I  had  my  back  stretched  by  an 

osteopath. 
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In  a  record  made  January  12th,  1906,  is  the  following: 
"  A  number  of  days  ago^at  least  a  week — on  waking  early 
in  the  morning  I  felt  a  strong  tap  on  the  top  of  my  head.  It 
was  not  repeated  and  I  neglected  at  the  time  to  make  any 
memorandum  of  it/'  Evidentially  this  is  not  so  good,  but 
considering  the  fact  that  I  am  extremely  bald  I  think  that 
the  record  may  be  accepted  at  its  face  value.  The  record  was 
concerning  some  incidents  told  me  by  my  mother.  In  a 
record  of  January  21st,  1906,  concerning  some  automatic 
writing  is  the  following  sentence:  "This  morning  I  felt 
faint  touches  through  the  cover  on  my  face  after  waking.*' 
Within  something  over  a  month  I  have  experienced  some 
touchings  of  a  different  character,  but  I  had  felt  none  of  any 
description  for  over  six  months.  There  is  a  sense  of  physical 
reality  about  a  thing  which  makes  an  impression  on  the 
sense  of  touch  which  is  lacking  in  anything  seen  or  heard. 

Jan.   17th,   1906. 
This  evening  I  was  invited  to  take  dinner  at  J.  W.'s  with 

Mrs.  Young  and  Geneviere.  As  we  all  sat  at  dinner  there 
came  two  sharp  distinct  taps  on  the  window  pane  not  far 
from  where  Mrs.  Young  and  I  sat  and  then  two  more  came. 
Mrs.  Young  asked  what  it  was,  or  spoke  of  it  in  some  way 
and  J.  W.  remarked  that  it  was  someone  playing  tick  tack  on 
the  window,  I  asked  to  be  excused  so  that  I  could  look  out- 
side, but  there  was  no  one  outside.  It  is  my  impression  that 
I  heard  the  sounds  again  as  I  was  coming  back  to  my  place. 
After  dinner,  mother  told  me  that  she  was  talking  with 
Margaret  [deceased]  in  the  afternoon  and  told  her  that  Mrs. 
Y,^ — an  old  friend  and  Sunday  School  teacher  of  Margaret, 
would  take  dinner  at  J.  W.*s  and  asked  her  (M)  if  she 
would  come  and  rap  to  show  that  she  was  there,  and  M.  said 
that  she  would. 

In  explanation  of  this  record  will  say  that  J,  W.  is  my 

brother,  Joseph  W.  T His  !iouse  was  4,  29th  Street, 

East.  My  mother  lived  with  him  and  his  wife,  Mary  E. 
T. ;,...,  all  of  last  winter.  My  mother  believes  she  can 
converse  to  a  limited  extent  by  means  of  raps  with  the  de- 
parted members  of  her  family.      She   got   the   raps   on    the 
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aluminum  trumpet  which  she  held  in  her  hands.  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  the  raps  she  got.  Margaret  was  my  young-est 
sister  who  died  in  1892.  Mrs.  Young  was  a  neighbor  of  ours 
in  Minn,  20  years  ago  and  our  families  were  intimate,  and 
Margaret  was  in  Mrs.  Young's  Sunday  School  class.  Gene- 
viere  is  Airs.  Young  s  daughter.     They  lived  at  26  East  26th 

Street,  and  Ash ,  but  last  winter  lived  at  2  28th 

Street,  East. 

This  record  w^as  for  my  ow^n  satisfaction  but  this  explan- 
ation probably  makes  it  intelligible— about  a  week  ago  I 
wrote  to  my  brother  and  sister  in  Olympia,  w^here  they  live, 
and  asked  for  a  statement  about  sounds  which  they  heard  at 
that  little  dinner  party,  if  they  remembered  any.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  refresh  their  memories  at  all  Today,  Sept.  29th, 
I  have  received  a  signed  statement  from  them.  It  is  not 
dated,  but  came  in  a  letter  mailed  and  dated  Sept.  28th.    My 

brother  and  wife  live  at  1321  Adams  Street,  . . . ,   ....... 

Last  winter  my  brother  was  rather  opposed  to  investigating 
psychical  phenomena.  The  follow^ing  are  their  statements  in 
regard  to  the  facts: 

**  As  w^e  sat  at  dinner  with  our  guests,  Mrs.  Young  and 
daughter,  there  suddenly  came  upon  the  glass  of  the  window 
nearest  Mrs.  Young  a  metallic  sound  sharp  and  distinct  and 
sounding  like  a  person  rapping.  It  was  noticed  by  all  and 
Mrs.  Young  remarked  upon  it  and  one  of  us  suggested  the 
possibility  of  some  boy  playing  tick  tack  on  the  window  to 
startle  us.  whereupon  my  brother  rose,  and  wTUt  to  the  door 
to  investigate,  returning  assuring  us  that  no  one  was  outside. 

JOSEPH  W.   T . 

MARY  E  T . 

This  statement  came  in  a  letter  written    and   mailed    in 

on  Sept.  28th,  1906,  and  received  today.  Sept.  29th. 

GEORGE  A.   T , 

N.  A.  W.  T^ . 


I  have  read  the  record  of  date  Jan.  17th,  1906,  and  the  ex- 
planation, and  have  to  say  that  they  give  a  correct  account 
of  the  occurrence  referred  to.  I  asked  of  the  intelligence 
w^hich  claimed  by  making  certain  raps,  to  be  my  daughter, 
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Margaret,  to  come  and  make  her  presence  known  while  Mrs. 
Young  was  in  the  house.  I  did  it  as  a  test  for  my  own  satis- 
faction. 

N,  A,  W,  T . 

My  mother  is  in  poor  health  and  dislikes  the  labor  of 
writing.  I  wrote  the  above  statement  for  her  and  she  has 
signed  it  after  reading  it  in  my  presence. 

I  asked  the  Youngs  if  they  had  any  recollection  of  the 
^occurrence,  but  naturally  they  did  not.  Over  eight  months 
las  passed  and  nothing  was  said  at  the  time  to  fix  it  in  their 
minds. 

Jan.  24th,  rgo6,  about  10  A.  M. 
Last  evening  I  had  some  raps  in  my  room,  but  they 
%voi!ld  not  answer  questions  except  one  or  two.  Soon  there 
was  an  occasional  rap  or  blow  on  some  one  of  the  tin  pails  or 
dishes  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  minutes  for  fifteen 
minutes.  The  sound  was  like  what  would  be  produced  by  a 
tap  of  the  finger  nail  on  an  empty  pail — a  two-quart  tin  pail 
such  as  I  have  in  my  room.  It  was  raining  gently  at  the 
time,  but  there  was  nothing  on  the  shed  roof  outside  of  the 
W'indow  which  could  have  made  the  sound,  and  besides  rain 
is  a  regular  thing  these  days  and  nights  and  I  have  not 
heard  the  sound  before. 

Feb.  25th,  J  906. 
Today  I  went  with  mother  to  the  New  Thought  meeting 
at  Drew  Ha!l,  2nd  and  Morrison  Streets,  and  heard  T.  W. 
Butler  talk  for  45  minutes.  His  subject  was  the  Chemistry 
of  Thought.  From  the  time  he  began  until  he  closed  I  heard 
occasional  raps  near  him  on  the  window  and  walh  some  faint 
and  some  clear  and  noticeable.  Mother  noticed  them,  too. 
When  he  made  a  point  it  was  frequently  the  signal  for  a  rap. 
I  had  a  talk  w^ith  him  after  service  and  spoke  of  it.  He  said 
he  was  absorbed  in  the  subject  and  did  not  notice  anything. 
He  said  he  could  get  raps  by  sitting  at  table  with  others  and 
did  it  occasionally,  but  did  not  attempt  any  experimenting. 
At  the  meeting  I  sat  in  about  the  fifth  row  of  chairs  and 
over  20  feet  from  the  speaker.     I  was  talking  with  mother 
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this  afternoon  about  my  wish  to  go  into  a  trance  to  see  if 
the  direct  voice  could  be  obtained  through  the  trumpet, 
when  there  came  three  ioud  raps,  one  in  room  and  two  in 
different  parts  of  the  kitchen. 

Jan.  30th,  1906. 
This  afternoon  I  tried  crystal  gazing  again  in  a  glass  of 
water.  Some  weeks  ago  when  I  tried  it  I  got  a  cloudy  ap- 
pearance in  the  water,  but  today  after  seven  or  eight  minutes 
I  saw  part  of  a  woman*s  face  (I  was  thinking  of  C.  S.)  and 
a  death's  head  obstructed  her  features.  There  was  no  cloud- 
ing of  the  water.  Tonight  I  tried  it  at  eight,  P.  M.,  still 
thinking  of  C.  S.,  and  saw  a  woman*s  form  reclining  and 
covered  with  white  with  her  head  apparently  on  a  pillow^  and 
while  at  first  she  appeared  to  be  on  her  back  later  she  was  on 
her  right  side.  I  could  not  distinguish  the  face,  but  the  hair 
was  long  and  tumbled  in  appearance.  While  the  vision  lasts 
it  seems  normal  to  see  it,  but  when  it  disappears,  it  seems  as 
if  I  might  have  been  asleep  for  a  moment  and  had  a  dream. 
It  is  not  unlike  the  period  between  sleeping  and  waking, 

Feb.  6th,  1906. 
I  have  written  within  a  few  hours,  tried  crystal  gazing^ 
and  saw  (while  thinking  of  C.  S.)  a  mound  like  that  over  a 
grave  with  the  foot  stone  very  distinct  but  the  head  stone 
less  so.  I  was  thinking  of  writing  to  J.  S.  to  see  if  C,  S.  was 
well,  when  there  came  a  big  thump  or  blow  on  the  stove  in 
the  kitchen.  The  raps  about  the  house  and  in  my  room  have 
been  numerous  lately.  Last  night  they  came  on  a  pail  or  tin 
in  my  room  and  answered  a  few  questions.  Three  raps  came 
when  I  asked  if  it  was  H.  and  the  question  if  Dr.  F,  approved 
another  month's  treatment  received  three  raps. 

Feb.  19th,  1906. 
On  Saturday  evening  (the  17th)  there  were  numerous 
raps  on  the  window  of  my  room  and  I  could  get  no  affirm- 
ative answer  to  questions  of  identity  until  I  said  C.  S.— when 
the  answer  was  "  yes/'  She  said  she  was  in  spirit  land.  I 
was  disturbed  a  good  deal,  as  I  had  not  heard  from  her  after 
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receiving  her  promise  to  write,  and  after  crystal  visions  of 
what  might  be  indications  of  her  death.  Sunday  I  heard 
from  her  and  she  was  well.  This  morning  after  I  wakened  I 
thooglit  to  myself,  now  either  I  make  these  raps  uncon- 
sciously or  else  some  mischievous  intelligence  makes  them. 
Immediately  there  came  three  raps  on  the  wait  near  the  head 
of  my  bed.  Saturday  evening  after  the  raps  stopped  on  the 
window  they  came  apparently  on  a  tin  paih  making  a  bell- 
like note.  These  crystal  gazing  records  will  doubtless  sound 
amusing,  but  at  the  time  I  made  the  experiments  I  did  not 
realize  that  they  were  proliably  fragments  of  memories.  On 
reflection  I  realized  that  this  was  what  they  were  in  the  form 
of  symbols.  I  have  given  these  records  to  emphasize  the 
memoranda  of  raps.  Referring  to  an  automatic  writing  of 
Jan.  30th,  1906,  I  find  that  it  says  that  the  crystal  vision 
meant  nothing  for  me  or  my  friend  C,  A  record  of  Feb.  7th» 
1906,  refers  entirely  to  raps  in  connection  with  my  thoughts 
about  these  crystal  visions.  The  closing  sentence  is»  ''  If  raps 
mean  anything,  the  weight  of  their  evidence  would  seem  to 
be  that  she  [C.  S.]  is  all  right/' 

Feb.  14th,  1906. 

The  evening  of  the  12th,  while  reading  in  the  front  room 
at  No.  4  and  when  mother  was  in  bed  and  alseep,  there  came 
the  sound  from  the  kitchen  of  some  metal  object  being  vio- 
lently thrown  on  the  table.  I  was  absorbed  in  a  story  of  Mer- 
riman's,  and  it  startled  nie  a  good  deal.  I  found  nothing  dis- 
turbed and  mother  was  completely  awakened  by  my  voice. 
I  am  told  that  for  two  days  before  there  had  been  sounds 
attracting  attention  and  which  apparently  had  no  cause. 

In  December,  when  I  was  much  surprised  by  the  bell 
sounds  and  by  the  touchings»  I  wrote  to  my  friend  (who  had 
told  me  of  her  experiences)  and  in  the  hope  that  possibly  I 
might  be  able  to  get  the  direct  voice  with  the  aid  of  an  alu- 
minum trumpet,  she  sent  me  one,  as  I  could  not  find  one  in 

We  tried  sitting  in  the  dark,  and  got  various  raps 

on  the  trumpet  and  I  experienced  occasional  nervous  shivers 
running  the  length  of  my  spine,  but  that  was  all  for  some 
time.     One  night   in  the  winter,  about   Feb.    i8th,   I   expe- 
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rienced  a  buzzing  of  my  spinal  nerves  more  strongly  than 
usual  and  suddenly  found  myself  half  asleep.  My  mind  was 
clear  enough,  but  my  body  was  going  to  sleep.  I  asked  my 
mother  if  she  was  afraid  to  stay  with  me  (no  one  else  wasi 
present)  and  she  said  she  was.  so  I  tried  to  shake  it  off,  and 
succeeded  in  half  an  hour.  That  practically  ended  experi- 
ments with  the  trumpet  in  the  dark.  I  give  record  of  March 
4th,  i9o6»  below. 

Last  evening  while  reading  "  Spirit  Workers  *'  I  was 
thinking  about  my  going  to  sleep  (trance)  in  hope  of  getting 
direct  voice,  and  then  came  numerous  raps.  Two  weeks  ago 
while  sitting  with  another  in  a  dark  room  with  the  trumpet 
on  the  table,  I  found  myself  breathing  hard  and  apparently 
going  into  a  complete  stupor,  but  I  fought  it  ofT.  Today  in 
the  light  we  sat  and  I  went  partly  into  a  doze.  The  stupor 
or  sleep  is  preceded  by  nervous  shivers.  j 

In  reading  **  Science  and  a  Future  Life  "  last  fall  I  was 
impressed  by  the  proposed  method  of  getting  what  purported 
to  be  a  discarnate  spirit  to  identify  itself  by  its  communica- 
tions. The  suggestion  that  if  that  identification  could  be 
made  satisfactory,  survival  was  thereby  demonstrated, 
seemed  to  leave  no  loophole  for  carping.  In  view  of  what  my  ' 
friend  had  told  me  about  the  direct  voice,  especially,  as  I  was 
following  the  directions  of  what  purported  to  be  the  dis- 
carnate spirit  of  a  physician  given  in  that  manner  (as  I  was  ^ 
told)  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  direct  voice  was  a  fact  such 
desired  identification  could  not  only  be  made  much  more 
quickly  and  easily  than  by  writing,  but  that  it  could  be  made 
as  often  as  desired,  thus  removing  the  objection  so  often 
urged  that  these  spiritistic  phenomena  are  capricious  and  un- 
reliable. It  was  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  for  me 
to  believe  in  the  direct  voice,  but  after  experiencing  the 
touchings  I  could  go  thus  far;  if  any  so-called  materializa- 
tion [apparition]  is  possible  (and  if  I  am  in  my  senses  there 
is  such  a  fact  which  I  have  experienced)  why  may  not  a  dif- 
ferent and  higher  form  of  materialization  [apparition]  be 
possible?  At  any  rate  with  my  experience  I  don't  dare  to 
deny  it,  I  have  adopted  for  my  own  purposes  the  hypothesis 
that  the  direct  voice  may  be  a  fact.    Circumstances  have  pre- 
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vented  me  from  experimenting,  but  I  hope  to  begin  again 
this  fall  If  that  hypothesis  prove  to  be  correct  the  phono- 
graph may  possibly  be  used  to  perpetuate  the  sounds. 

I  have  diverged  from  discussion  of  raps.  Before  we  got 
the  trumpet,  and  afterwards,  the  raps  frequently  came  in  my 
room  and  in  my  brother's  house  where  my  mother  lived.  It 
happened  that  I  frequently  tried  to  get  automatic  writing  to 
piece  out  attempted  communications  by  raps,  and  for  months 
I  have  not  tried  to  get  automatic  writing,  unless  some  raps 
came  first.  I  very  rarely  attempt  to  get  raps  except  to  satisfy 
some  friend  who  is  interested  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
I  fail  when  I  do  try.  They  come,  however,  a  very  few 
usually,  every  two  or  three  days.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that 
they  will  answer  questions  and  never  but  a  few.  Frequently 
they  will  come  when  I  am  thinking  intently  or  perhaps  when 
I  am  talking  or  reading  aloud.  That  suggests  that  I  may 
often  expect  them,  hut  the  fact  is,  if  I  ever  do  think  of  them 
or  partially  expect  them  it  is  fairly  certain — I  may  say  abso- 
lutely certain — that  they  won't  come.  For  months  I  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  somehow  my  subliminal  self  made 
them  in  some  way,  but  as  a  rule  they  come  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  feet  from  my  person,  (apparently)  and  often  at 
a  distance  of  six,  ten,  or  sometimes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 
Another  page  tells  of  a  very  surprising  occurrence,  the  first 
of  the  kind, 

March  5th,  1906. 
This  morning  as  I  went  to  the  window  I  asked  (this  w^as 
in  Mother's  room)  *' did  you  hear  the  robin  sing  this  morn- 
ing? "  and  there  came  three  sharp  taps  on  the  glass,  I  went 
in  every  morning  to  see  my  mother  between  9  and  10  o'clock 
and  generally  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  with  her.  I  did 
not  attempt  to  make  a  record  of  all  the  raps  I  heard  but  only 
where  it  seemed  striking  for  some  reason.  During  the 
spring  and  early  summer  I  heard  very  few  though  there  was 
an  occasional  manifestation  of  some  sort,  some  of  which  I 
have  already  referred  to.  Practically  all  the  automatic  writ- 
ings I  get  comes  when  I  hear  raps  about  me,  I  can  very 
rarely  get  it  at  any  other  time  and  I  cannot  always  get  it 
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when  I  hear  the  raps.  Sometimes  I  can  get  a  word  or  two 
and  then  my  hand  ceases  to  write,  A  record  of  July  31st 
describes  how  se%xral  raps  came  on  the  ridge  pole  of  my  tent, 
apparently  while  I  was  thinking  out  the  details  of  a  maga- 
zine article.  I  got  an  automatic  writing  purporting  to  be 
from  my  father  in  which  were  answered  various  questions  of 
a  character  which  is  probably  more  or  less  idle  so  far  as 
confirmation  goes.  One  w^as,  if  his  life  was  eternal.  The 
answer  was  '*  I  don't  know/*  I  asked  if  any  of  his  com- 
panions had  disappeared,  and  his  answer  was  *'  No/*  In  re- 
gard to  lapse  of  time,  the  answer  was  **  There  is  no  time/' 
Some  ten  minutes  later  came  a  rap.  I  took  my  pen  and  got  ^J 
the  words,  **  You  are  to  keep  your  good  courage/*  ^M 

There  is  no  intention  on  my  part  of  attaching  any  special 
importance  to  such  messages  and  I  quote  them  principally 
to  show  the  conditions  under  which  I  get  raps.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  message  is,  however,  very  interesting  to  me  and 
occasionally  there  is  something  which  my  conscious  mind 
would  not  have  wTitten. 


March  14th,  1906. 

(Who  rapped  then?) 

Father. 

(Did  you  know  my  thought  about  making  some  money] 
instead  of  being  a  pensioner?) 

Yes. 

(Do  you  reckon  I'll  succeed  after  my  long  disability?) 

I  know  you  will  succeed  and  be  happy  and  make  up  for 
your  long  siege. 

(Do  you  see  Emilius  often?) 

No. 

(Is  he  happy?) 

Not  particularly. 

(Do  you  see  more  of  Peter  than  Emilius?) 

Yes  I  do. 

(I  hope  to  get  your  voice  some  day.) 

You  will  if  you  don't  give  up  experimenting. 

(What  do  you  think  of  your  daughter-in-law?) 
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She  is  a  fine  woman. 

(Have  you  any  message  for  mother?) 

My  love  to  her  always. 

(Can't  you  appear  to  me  again  as  you  did  in  Albany?) 

I  can't  now. 

(Who  made  the  lights  mother  saw  the  last  few  morn- 
ings ?) 

Ralph  does  that  [deceased  brother].* 

(Are  you  giving  me  this  message  or  is  some  one  doing  it 
for  you?) 

I  am  telling  you. 

(Will  you  talk  again  to  me?) 

Surely. 

This  writing  like  many  others  bears  evidence  of  being 
the  work  of  the  secondary  personality.  The  lights  referred 
to  mother  told  me  she  saw  on  the  ceiling  of  her  room  just 
before  daylight,  for  several  mornings. 

March  17th,  1906. 

Last  evening  at  No.  4  there  were  various  raps  and  noises, 
some  of  them  loud.  Some  force  strikes  the  stove  apparently, 
and  the  clang  of  the  iron  is  loud.  On  coming  to  my  room  I 
asked  for  some  direct  writing  but  did  not  get  it.  I  was 
wakened  in  the  night  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  under  my  bed. 
It  struck  twice  and  fully  wakened  me.  Then  in  about  a 
minute  came  a  loud  tone  of  a  bell  which  seemed  to  make  the 
bed  quiver.  Incidentally  it  made  my  nerves  quiver.  Within 
five  minutes  the  clock  down  stairs  struck  two.  Yesterday 
afternoon  I  called  at  Mrs.  Hart's  for  a  few  minutes  and 
before  leaving  heard  a  rap  on  the  ceiling.  Two  weeks  ago 
there  were  raps  on  the  table  on  which  I  was  lying  after 
taking  a  treatment.  I  have  frequently  heard  raps  on  the 
window  when  I  have  been  there.  The  next  record  is  dated 
April  20th,  1906.  I  had  begun  living  in  a  tent  in  the  hamlet 
of  Sodaville  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascades,  and  my  expense 


*  Matter  in  square  brackets  designates  comments  or  notes,  matter  in  round 
brackets  designates  what  the  sitter  said  or  asked,  and  the  unenclosed  matter 
designates  the  automatic  writing  or  messages. 
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account  book  shows  that  the  iSth  was  the  first  night  that  I 
slept  in  my  tent,    I  spent  three  months  there. 

April  20th,  1906. 
Wednesday  evening  (April  i8th)  I  had  just  gone  to  sleep 
in  my  tent  when  I  was  wakened  by  a  bell  sound  just  under  my 
bed.  Being  sleepy  I  reasoned  that  it  must  be  one  of  the 
springs,  but  when  daylight  came  I  could  not  believe  that, 
for  there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  idea.  I  think  it  was 
like  the  other  bell  sounds  which  have  wakened  me  at  intervals 
during  the  winter.  I  suppose  that  these  sounds  of  bells 
comes  under  the  head  of  auditory  hallucinations.  During 
December,  1905,  and  January,  1906,  I  experienced  some  sen- 
sations which  seemed  much  more  remarkable  than  anything 
I  have  described,  and  I  have  had  a  renewal  of  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  in  the  past  thirty  days. 

Sunday,  May  6th,  1906. 
Last  night  I  wakened  and  soon  after  something  struck 
the  stove  (in  my  tent).  After  a  few  minutes  the  blow  was 
repeated  only  harder.  I  got  up  and  looked  around  the  tent 
by  peering  out  of  both  ends,  and  could  see  nothing,  but 
there  were  a  good  many  sounds  like  that  produced  by  tap- 
ping with  one's  fingers  on  the  canvas.  The  moon  was  bril- 
liant and  I  could  see  the  dial  of  my  watch  by  its  light.  The 
time  was  a  few  minutes  to  11. 

June  7th,  1906. 
This  morning  when  I  first  wakened,  I  heard  something 
strike  the  coil  spring  in  my  bed  in  quick  succession.  It 
seemed  to  be  nearly  underneath  my  pillow.  I  have  a  mat- 
tress of  coil  springs  just  raised  off  from  t!ie  ground  and  an 
excelsior  mattress  on  that.  I  asked  if  it  was  Helen  and  one 
blow  responded.  I  asked  if  it  was  Margaret,  and  there  came 
three  blows  in  regular  succession.  I  asked  if  mother  was  all 
right  and  there  came  three  blows.  I  asked  if  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  to  P and  one  blow  came.       Then 

they  would  not  answer  any  more  questions.     On  two  other 
occasions,  of  which  I  made  no  memoranda,  there  came  a 
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sharp  blow  (apparently)  on  the  window  glass  of  the  room — 
once  in  hotel  at  Lebanon,  Ore.,  about  April  8th  or  9th,  and 
once  at  my  brother's  house.  Both  occurred  in  the  night.  In 
regard  to  the  most  common  phenomena  of  all,  viz. — raps.  I 
have  many  memoranda  mentioning  them.  Within  two  hours 
of  the  time  of  this  writing  my  mother  and  I  have  heard  prob- 
ably fifty  within  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes.  Nothing  like 
that  has  happened  to  us  for  at  least  seven  or  eight  months 
and  probably  won't  again  for  weeks.  As  I  have  mentioned, 
we  began  to  sit  in  the  hope  of  getting  them  last  October. 
We  agreed  on  the  code  of  one  rap  for  no  and  three  for  yes. 
We  could  get  them  about  half  of  the  time,  but  we  only  sat 
occasionally,  probably  not  over  a  dozen  times  in  all. 

Aug.   loth,   1906. 

**  Tonight  as  I  began  to  undress  in  my  tent  I  felt  light 
touchings  like  gentle  brushings  of  feathers  over  my  head  and 
neck.  It  continued  for  a  couple  of  minutes  at  intervals.  It 
seemed  to  ruffle  the  ends  of  my  hair  slightly.  I  took  my  pen 
and  got  the  name  Helen  but  no  message." 

Aug.  nth,  1906,  9:20  P.  M. 

This  evening  in  my  tent  as  I  was  thinking  over  Prof. 
Hyslop's  letter  received  today,  expressing  the  hope  that  I 
wTite  him  a  detailed  account  of  my  experiments,  I  realized 
that  I  must  say  that  none  of  them  had  any  evidential  value 
except  some  very  trivial  matters  received  through  automatic 
writing.  It  flashed  through  my  mind  that  if  any  trivial  cir- 
cumstances were  apparently  indications  of  the  supernormal 
that  might  be  construed  as  negative  proof  that  the  other 
communications  might  be  from  the  -same  source.  Just  then 
there  came  three  distinct  raps  (signal  for  yes)  apparently  on 
the  tent  pole  at  the  other  end  of  the  tent.  Later  I  was  specu- 
lating upon  the  chance  of  my  doing  something  to  further  the 
cause  of  a  more  democratic  government  by  writing  an  article 
on  the  Oregon  experiment,  there  came  several  raps  in  the 
same  place  apparently.  This  memo  was  made  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  event. 
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Aug.  14th,  1906. 

Last  Wednesday  {8th)  I  heard  a  loud  rap  in  the  tent 
where  I  was  sitting  and  taking  up  my  pen  got  the  response 
that  my  father  was  present.  He  said  **  you  are  weary/'  I  j 
was  conscious  of  feeling  bad  but  had  not  stopped  to  reflect 
about  the  reason.  It  was  true.  Today  after  breakfast  I 
heard  a  sharp  rap.  A  communication  purporting  to  be  from 
my  father  warned  me  that  I  w^as  in  danger  of  overtaxing  my- 
self and  that  I  would  not  get  well  if  I  did  not  exercise  care. 
Two  visits  to  the  dentist  and  some  extra  effort  for  four  days  I 
past  had  used  up  my  energies  pretty  completely  and  made  it 
difficult  for  me  to  sleep.  An  hour  or  less  later  I  got  another 
communication  purporting  to  come  from  my  father  saying 
that  I  must  go  on  a  long  journey  soon.  I  am  not  sul>mitting 
these  memoranda  to  prove  any  theory,  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  it  in  case  there  is  a  certain  relation  between 
raps  and  messages  I  get  my  automatic  wTiting. 

[On  the  same  date  came  the  following  automatic  wTiting 
which  has  no  special  connection  w^ith  this  first  record.]  1 

Aug.  14th,  1906. 

(Who  is  it?) 

Father. 

(Have  you  any  message?) 

I   was  over  you  and   Nanny   when   matters  have  gone ' 
hard  with  you  and  I  have  been  much  pleased  at  your  courage 
and  good  heart  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  disaster.     You 
w^ill  both   reap  your  rich    return  in  due  time,  both   in  the 
world  you  live  in,  and  here  w'here  sorrow  does  not  come. 

(Can  you  tell  mother  about  Lizzie  and  Ralph?) 

They  are  both  in  a  state  where  it  is  hard  to  communi- 
cate. 

(Are  they  happy?) 

Yes.     They  do  not  need  solicitude  for  their  welfare. 

(Does  Dr.  S come  to  his  daughter's?) 

Yes,  he  goes  to  them  as  you  can  tell  by  w^hat  he  says. 

(Do  people  change  in  your  land?) 

Not  to  any  extent.     \Ve  are  still  much  the  same  as  oiil 
earth. 
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The  above  is  an  unusually  long  writing  for  me  to  get  and 
had  a  certain  interest  for  my  mother  and  myself,  Nanny  is 
my  mother's  name  or  more  correctly,  it  is  the  name  my  father 
used.     Lizzie,  my  sister^  died  in  1898,  and  Ralph,  my  brother, 

died  in  i8gi.     Dn  S was  the  father  of  some  cousins  of 

mine  who  were  experimenting  a  very  little  this  past  summer. 
They  occasionally  got  automatic  writings  purporting  to  be 
from  him.     They  certainly  sounded  like  him. 

Aug.  23rd,  1906,  9  A.  M. 
Last  evening  between  8  and  9  P.  M.,  as  I  was  half  re- 
clining in  my  mother's  tent  I  felt  the  gentle  brushing  over 
my  head  and  face  that  I  experienced  a  number  of  days  ago. 
It  was  gentle  but  unmistakable  and  produced  a  very  slight 
tingling.  There  was  a  very  slight  pressure  from  the  outside 
which  I  noted  especially  and  which  made  it  a  different  sensa- 
tion from  that  caused  by  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  scalp. 
It  lasted  over  a  minute  and  I  observed  the  curious  phenom- 
ena as  carefully  as  possible-  It  was  preceded  by  an  irritation 
on  the  back  of  my  left  hand  which  I  fancied  was  caused  by  an 
insect,  but  which  was  repeated  until  I  remembered  the  previ- 
ous experience  and  wondered  if  it  could  be  similar;  and  then 
in  a  few  minutes  came  the  other  sensation  about  my  head 
and  face.  I  found  no  insect  on  my  hand  but  the  sensation 
w^as  like  that  of  a  sharp  bite  from  a  mosquito.  There  is  no 
objection  to  attributing  this  to  a  nervous  irritation  in  case  of 
my  hand  nor  in  ttie  case  of  my  head  and  face  except  the  very 
slight  pressure  which  might  be  compared  with  that  produced 
by  the  lightest  imaginable  feather  duster.  Local  nervous  ir- 
ritation I  always  feel  in  the  skin  and  it  is  always  very  marked 
when  it  occurs.  The  difference  between  external  and  inward 
irritation  is  not  great,  but  to  the  extent  that  I  am  capable  of 
discerning,  this  sensation  was  caused  by  an  external  energy, 

Aug.  27th,  1906. 

Yesterday  afternoon   (Sunday)   as   I  lay  on  the  bed   in 

mother's  tent  I  w^as  thinking  of  the  question  of  finding  a  little 

female  society  and  after  dismissing  some  different  plans  I 

thought  ril  try  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  J.     Im- 
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mediately  there  came  three  distinct  raps  apparently  on  the 
headboard  a  foot  from  my  head.  It  startled  me  so  that  I 
laughingly  exclaimed.  Then  I  took  my  pen  and  got  the  fol- 
lowing writing  in  answer  to  questions. 

(Who  is  it?) 

Father. 

(Did  you  rap  just  now?) 

Yes. 

(What  do  you  think  of  article  I  sent  to  Collier's  Thurs- 
day?) 

I  think  you  are  going  to  create  a  sensation, 

(Then  you  think  it  will  be  printed?) 

I  know  it  will, 

(Well,  you  helped  me  write  it,  suggested  ideas.) 

What  I  could. 

(Do  you  think  Joseph  will  stay  in  Olympia?) 

No. 

(Do  you  think  it  wise  to  decline  to  take  mother  there 

Yes,  very  wise. 

(Have  you  any  message  for  mother?) 

My  love  to  her;  she  is  going  to  be  better  soon. 


The  question  about  article  sent  to  Collier's  is  referred  to 
in  another  writing  purporting  to  be  from  Helen.  I  consid- 
ered the  article  in  question  to  be  the  best  thing  I  ever  did. 
The  connection  between  that  thought  and  the  theory  of 
these  writings  being  the  w^ork  of  secondary  personality  is  too 
obvious  to  require  comment.  However,  there  are  the  raps 
which  started  the  secondary  personality  off.  What  is  their 
explanation?  They  are  not  automatisms  in  my  case.  Are 
they  hallucinations?  I  am  subjectively  convinced  that  they 
are  not,  and  the  members  of  my  family  believe  them  to  be 
real  sounds. 

To  the  extent  that  I  am  regarded  as  a  good  observer  (as- 
suming my  reliability)  my  testimony  disproves  the  idea  that 
raps  are  automatisms,  unless  my  subliminal  self  can  act  at  a 
distance  from  my  person.  As  I  remember  Prof*  Flournoy*s 
investigations  of  the  medium  Helene  Smith  and  her  automa- 
tisms he  comes  to  precisely  that  conclusion :  for  he  admits 
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the  fact  of  the  raps  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  seances  and 
as  he  discredits  the  idea  of  discarnate  spirits  being  dragged 
from  one  mediuni*s  table  to  another  he  is  forced  to  credit  the 
mediums  capacity  for  raps.  I  believe  Von  Hartmann  comes 
to  the  same  conclusion^  and  of  his  idea  Mr,  Podmore  suggests 
that  it  is  a  gratuitous  superfluity  of  liypothesis.  In  the  last 
record  there  is  the  account  of  the  conveyance  to  my  con- 
scious mind  through  a  sharp  rap  and  an  automatic  writing  of 
a  trifling  bit  of  information.  There  is  just  this  objection  to 
the  theory  that  my  subliminal  self  communicates  with  my 
conscious  mind  in  that  round  about  fashion  and  that  is  that  it 
assumes  two  independent  minds  in  my  body  capable  of  act- 
ing at  the  same  time.  In  another  place  I  speak  of  raps  when 
my  mind  w^as  intent  on  a  subject  of  interest  and  that  is  so 
common  with  me  that,  as  I  have  remarked  at  times,  raps 
seem  to  approve  certain  thoughts.  As  I  understand  psy- 
chology both  the  students  of  the  orthodox  theory  as  w-ell  as 
of  the  so-called  abnormal,  agree  that  the  mind  is  a  single 
entity  and  that  the  idea  of  tw*o  is  impossible.  Prof.  Flournoy 
says  of  Helene  Smith  (I  am  quoting  from  memory)  that  he 
watched  her  very  carefully  and  he  never  saw  any  indications 
of  the  subliminal  and  conscious  intelligences  acting  at  the 
same  time,  though  they  often  followed  each  other  in  close 
succession.  If  the  psychologists  are  right,  and  there  is  no 
question  raised  on  that  point,  I  am  convinced  for  my  own 
purposes  that  raps  are  not  automatisms  both  because  they 
occur  at  a  distance  from  my  person,  and  even  granting  the 
powder  of  the  subliminal  to  act  at  a  distance,  it  is  agreed  that 
it  can't  act  at  all  while  the  conscious  mind  is  following  a  close 
train  of  thought.  As  for  hallucinations,  if  raps  are  halluci- 
nations, they  have  a  certain  objective  reality  which  permits  of 
their  being  heard  by  different  ones  so  far  as  my  observations 
go  to  show  anything.  My  interest  in  the  subject  must  be  my 
apology  for  discussing  certain  theories  in  connection  with  my 
own  experience. 

Aug.  28th,   1906. 

Last  evening  in  my  tent  after  dark  I  had  in  a  very  gentle 
fashion  the  brushing  on  my  head.     It  did  not  last  long  and 
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was  not  as  marked  as  the  times  before.  I  was  feeling  phys- 
ically exhausted  at  the  time.  (I  have  been  living  in  camp 
near  the  city  limits  since  July  the  8th,  when  I  returned  from 
the  mountains.)  I  have  heard  some  curious  sounds  which 
did  not  seem  to  come  from  ordinary  sources,  and  have  three 
records  given  below.  These  sounds  came  in  the  night  and 
with  one  exception  in  the  room  where  I  was  sleeping.  The 
first  record  tells  of  a  noise  in  my  broth er*s  house,  No,  4  East 
28th  Street.  My  brother  and  his  wiic  were  out  making  a 
call.  I  was  in  the  front  room  which  had  a  wide  opening  for 
portiers  leading  to  the  dining  room,  while  back  of  that  was 
the  kitchen  with  the  door  open  into  the  dining  room.  My 
mother's  room  was  on  another  side  of  the  kitchen  with  an 
open  door  between. 


Aug.  29th,  1906. 

**  Just  now  while  reading  the  Oregonian  to  my  mother  as^ 
she  lay  in  a  hammock  I  heard  a  thump  on  a  box  some  five 
feet  distant.  It  was  very  noticeable.  I  took  my  pen  and  got 
the  name  Margaret-     I  asked  if  she  had  any  word  and  got, 

*'  Mary  is  in  danger  of  illness  from ."     Within  15 

minutes  I  was  in  the  tent  and  heard  a  rap  and  got  the  writing 
purporting  to  be  from  Margaret,  "  you  give  Mary  "  — 

I  heard  the  rap  on  the  box, 

N.  A.  W.  T 


I 


The  box  we  use  for  a  camp  table,  and  there  is  no  explan- 
ation for  the  sound.  My  cousin,  Mary,  was  unwell  and  was 
attempting  to  do  some  work.  During  my  sister's  life,  she 
and  Mary  were  good  friends.  The  next  record  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  writing  of  this  account,  and  is  datedi 
Sept,  6th,  1906. 

Sept.  6th,  1906. 
This  afternoon,  (15  min.  ago)  as  I  was  writing  in  my  ai 
count  to  be  submitted  to  Prof.  Hyslop,  I  had  just  finished  the 
sentence  speaking  of  my  waking  at  midnight  with  the  im- 
pulse to  get  up  and  talk  with  my  sister  Margaret  about  her 
being  cared  for  when  she  died  by  the  power  that  gave  her 
life,  when  there  came  on  the  headboard  of  the  bed  in  the  tent, 
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where  I  was  lying  several  distinct  raps.     I  have  not  heard 
any  raps  for  a  number  of  days  and  had  no  thought  of  any* 

Sept.  15  th,  1906. 
This  afternoon  while  reading  in  the  tent  occupied  by  my 
mother  we  heard  a  thump  on  the  canvass.  We  spoke  of  it  to 
each  other  and  later — a  few  minutes — we  heard  a  rap  on  the 
bedstead,  and  I  had  the  feeling  of  some  one  being  present. 
I  took  my  pen  and  got  what  purported  to  be  a  writing  from 

I  my  sister,  Margaret.    Some  three  hours  later  (just  now)  we 
heard  two  clear  raps  on  the  headboard  and  then  a  single  one. 
I  tried  to  get  a  writing,  but  beyond  Margaret's  name  and  a 
few  words  could  get  nothing. 
GEORGE  A.  T , 


I  heard  the  raps  as  described  above. 


N.  A.  W.  T- 


I  have  during  the  past  year  got  automatic  writings  pur- 
porting to  be  from  several  different  ones.  For  a  month  past 
most  of  them  purported  to  come  from  my  father,  but  until 
this  summer  I  rarely  got  any  from  him.  From  my  brother, 
Ralph,  I  have  gotten  scarcely  any.  A  record  of  Sept.  20th, 
1906,  says:  "A  metallic  chck  on  the  looking  glass  six  feet 

■  distant  in  mother's  tent  suggested  that  I  try  to  get  an  auto- 
matic writing,"  The  writing  which  I  got  purported  to  be 
from  my  brother,  Ralph,  who  died  15  years  ago.    It  involves 

■  another  person  besides  myself  and  is  of  too  intimate  a  nature 
to  quote.  It  used  an  expression  which  I  doubt  if  I  ever  used 
in  my  life,  but  it  was  very  pat.  It  also  gave  me  some  very 
sensible  advice.  On  Sept.  7th,  according  to  a  record,  raps 
came  while  I  was  thinking  of  a  matter  which  I  was  much  in- 
terested in.  The  writing  secured  purported  to  be  from  my 
father  and  he  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  do  a  certain  thing.  I 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  and  have  acted  on  it. 
It  was  the  only  wise  thing  to  do.  It  made  me  feel  slightly 
humihated  to  think  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  before.  The 
action  suggested  involved  my  ignoring  my  own  personal 
feelings.  On  the  hypothesis  that  these  messages  come  from 
the  subliminal  self  the  method  is  a  curious  one  to  say  the 
least. 
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I  have  had  writings  which  predicted  deaths;  one  came 
true  and  one  did  not,  I  have  sometimes  had  presentiments 
of  that  nature  which  generally  came  true,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cases  were  such  that  I  have  never  regarded 
them  more  than  instinctive  judgments.  I  have  had  some 
writings  about  myself,  my  prospects,  and  they  of  course  re- 
main to  be  verified.  Sept,  23rd,  I  talked  with  a  palmist  and 
psychic  (it  was  my  first  sitting  in  my  life  besides  the  one 
mentioned  above  and  there  were  six  people  present 
then)  and  very  curiously,  I  thought  she  predicted  things  for 
mje  which  automatic  writings  have  done  for  me  during  the 
past  year.  The  apparitions  I  have  seen  seem  to  indicate  a 
certain  capacity  for  that  sort  of  thing  under  the  right  cir- 
cumstances. My  father's  apparition  coming  20  years  after 
his  death  with  kind  words,  when  I  was  in  a  peculiarly  difficult 
position,  and  when  I  was  trying  to  do  a  thing  which  he,  of 
all  people  in  the  universe,  w^ould  desire  to  see  done,  has  had 
a  great  interest  for  me.  In  describing  his  apparition  I  re- 
ferred to  some  reasons  why  it  might  be  considered  subjective 
purely.  At  the  sitting  referred  to,  I  received  a  similarly  com- 
plimentary reference  from  what  purported  to  be  his  spirit. 

Today  is  Sept.  28th ;  and  48  hours  ago  I  got  four  words  of 
commendation  from  what  purported  to  be  his  spirit.  That  is 
three  times  in  fourteen  months.  The  bell  sounds  were  pleas- 
ing except  once,  when  they  made  me  thrill  with  the  force  of 
the  sounds.  The  other  sounds  were  mildly  startling.  The 
touchings  seemed  least  of  all  experiences  capable  of  being 
explained  as  hallucinations.  Through  a  medium  (the  one 
mentioned)  I  heard  that  the  early  ones  were  made  by  a 
woman  friend  of  mine  who  died  two  years  ago.  There  was 
quite  an  intimacy  between  us  twenty  odd  years  ago.  Auto- 
matic writings  give  the  same  source  for  the  brushings  on  my 
head  and  face.  The  raps  from  their  frequency*  the  apparent 
distance  from  my  person,  and  the  fact  that  others  often  hear 
them,  seem  to  be  almost  every  day  realities.  If  my  senses 
are  trustworthy  at  all  they  come  often  and  indicate  an  intelli- 
gence seeking  to  attract  my  attention.  Without  the  raps  I 
should  have  come  to  regard  all  automatic  writing  as  the 
product  of  the  subliminal,  and  without    other    significance. 
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Once  in  a  while  there  comes  a  curious  bit  of  information  by 
writing;  also  some  predictions  which  may  not  be  verified  for 
years.  I  have  found  that  to  ask  about  things  where  I  have  a 
strong  interest  sometimes  undoubtedly  influences  the  char- 
acter of  the  answer,  thus  apparently  showing  the  power  of 
suggestion 

Occasionally  the  writing  is  nonsense,  but  not  often.  In 
sitting  with  others,  I  have  once  or  twice  found  writing  ap- 
parently influenced  by  their  thoughts,  but  not  often.  So  be- 
twixt memories,  suggestion  and  telepathy,  or  various  com- 
binations of  them,  the  telepathic  communications  of  discar- 
nate  spirits  (if  I  get  any)  are  liable  to  be  distorted.  There 
have  been  several  remarkable  books  printed  in  the  last  few 
years  which,  giving  evidence  the  weight  we  allow  it  in  other 
human  affairs,  proves  survival  and  communication.  Those 
books  confirmed  in  a  certain  sense  by  many  of  the  non- 
scientific  variety,  together  with  my  personal  experiences 
have  convinced  me  of  the  fact  of  survival.  I  do  not  consider 
my  personal  experiences  by  themselves  as  proof  of  the  fact, 
though  they  probably  confirm  the  possibility  of  similar  ex- 
perience of  others.  Naturally  I  am  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  physical  manifestations  by  some  force  and  intelligence  not 
material.  Mr,  Podmore  denounces  them  all  as  fraudulent. 
You  don't  believe  in  them  except  as  automatisms  or  hal- 
lucinations, but  you  admit  that  it  is  a  question  of  evidence. 
Mn  Royce  says  that  every  experience  must  be  involuntary 
the  first  time  and  then  one  can  will  to  believe  it,  which  does 
not  promise  well  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  conclusions  in 
your  books.  It  seems  to  me  as  a  layman,  that  your  work  and 
Mn  Myers'  is  more  conclusive  than  Darwin's  and  Romanes' 
books  on  evolution,  but  then  I  think  I  hear  bells  and  raps  and 
feel  touchings  that  are  not  the  work  of  physical  beings* 

In  that  connection  I  will  say  that  as  a  young  man  and 
later  I  used  to  hear  noises  in  the  house  at  night.  I  distinctly 
remember  once  in  Washington,  D.  C,  when  I  was  sleeping  in 
the  house  of  a  friend  that  the  noises  were  so  loud  and  con- 
stant that  I  got  up  one  night  and  partly  dressed  and  hunted 
from  basement  to  the  third  story  to  find  the  cause.  I  found 
nothing.     It  was  a  new  brick  house  and  I  was  alone  in  it. 
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My  conclusion  was  that,  for  some  reason,  empty  houses 
make  noises  at  night  and  for  twenty  years  I  have  repeated 
that  to  myself  \vhen  I  heard  unusual  sounds  at  night  in  a 
house.  It  was  not  an  explanation  and  it  was  absurd  on  its 
face,  but  for  me  it  has  been  a  fact  and  the  formula  answered. 


Sept.  17th,  1906. 

[A  rap  caused  me  to  take  my  pen.] 

(Who  is  here?) 

Father, 

(Did  you  hear  mother's  letter  from  the  B/s?) 

[A  rap  came  before  I  finished  the  question.] 

Yes.    It  was  a  good  letter. 

(Your  old  friend  is  in  poor  health?) 

His  journey  is  almost  oven 

(Have  you  any  message  today?) 

You  are  better  I  am  glad  to  see— so  is  Nanny. 

(Thursday  will  be  **  Old  Home  Day  ''  in  Zumbrota.) 

Yes,  we  shall  all  be  there. 

(Lizzie's  girls  seem  to  be  in  good  hands?) 

Quite  fair;  they  will  be  clothed  and  fed  and  taught.  My 
love  to  your  mother,  she  will  have  better  health  before  long 
I  know. 

My  sister  Lizzie  died  in  1898,  leaving  two  baby  girls. 
Her  husband  married  again  shortly  before  the  date  of  this 

writing.     The  B s  are  intimate  friends  of  our  family. 

Mr.  B being  my  father's  closest  friend  for  many  years 

before  his  death. 

Sept.  24th,  1906. 

After  hunting  some  \veeks  for  rooms  I  found  and  engaged 

rooms  at  863  B Street,  on  going  home  I  told  mother 

of  them  but  expressed  regret  that  they  were  not  just  what 
we  w^anted.  Then  there  came  a  number  of  raps  and  I  got 
the  automatic  writing  below, 

(Who  is  here?) 

Margaret. 

(What  word  dear?) 

You  have  chosen  well. 
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(You  think  the  rooms  will  be  satisfactory?) 

They  will  be  satisfactory. 

A  great  many  raps  came  on  the  head  board  of  the  bed  in 
mother's  tent  while  I  was  getting  the  writing  of  which  the 
above  is  a  copy.  I  will  guess  that  there  were  as  many  as 
fifty  raps  in  a  few  minutes.     It  was  very  unusuaL 

Today  is  Nov.  5th,  and  the  rooms  have  proved  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  and  the  apparent  drawbacks  are  trifling. 
In  saving  this  I  reahze  that  it  is  more  curious  than  important. 
[This  note  was  added  to  the  record  of  Sept.  24th  when  copy- 
ing.] 

(In  my  tent,  near  568  Linn),  Oct.  i6th,  10  P.  M. 

Just  now  I  was  almost  asleep  and  a  rubbing  apparently 
of  the  springs  under  my  bed  (on  the  ground),  came  and  a 
striking  which  wakened  me.  I  turned  over  on  my  right 
side  and  it  continued  and  soon  there  was  some  pressure 
under  the  mattress  which  pushed  the  pillow  up  hard  against 
my  face.  Thinking  something  must  have  got  under  my  bed 
I  struck  twice  with  my  fist  against  the  mattress.  I  got  up 
and  lit  the  lamp  and  looked  but  found  nothing. 

Oct,  17th, 
Within  half  an  hour  after  occurrence  described  in  my  tent 
last  night  as  I  was  lying  on  my  back  reproaching  myself  for 

a  fool  for  trying  to  find  better  rooms  that  at  863  B^ 

(and  so  getting  used  up)  my  bed  was  jerked  suddenly  so  as 
to  move  my  body.  It  was  raining  hard  and  my  bed  was 
some  sixteen  inches  from  the  tent  wall.  I  lay  still  and  di- 
rectly came  the  gentle  brushings  over  my  face  and  head  that 
I  have  felt  before,  but  this  time  it  was  very  marked.     This 

afternoon  after  a  busy  day  getting  settled  at  863  B 

Street,  I  had  paid  my  help  and  lay  down  flat  on  my  couch 
when  there  came  an  explosive  crack  in  my  room.  I  took  my 
pen  and  got  the  name  Father.  I  asked  if  he  was  satisfied 
with  my  arrangements  for  mother*s  comfort  and  the  answer 
was  "  yes.'' 

Sept.  25th.  1906. 
Today  is   Sept.   25th.     I   have   just   been   changing  the 
position  of  a  hammock  that  mother  uses,  and  while  I  was 
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hanging^  it  there  came  half  a  dozen  sharp  raps  on  the  window 
of  the  house.  The  sound  was  similar  to  that  made  by  a 
piece  of  metal  on  glass.  The  distance  from  where  I  stood 
to  the  window  I  have  just  measured  and  it  is  twenty-eight 
feet.  There  were  two  people  in  the  house  but  they  were 
not  near  the  window  nor  in  that  part  of  the  house. 

To  go  back  to  the  records.  One  dated  Jan.  17th,  1906, 
is  an  automatic  writing  account.  I  was  conversing  with 
what  purported  to  be  the  discarnate  spirit,  H.  R.  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  happy.  She  said  yes.  I  asked  if  she  was 
happier  than  when  in  the  body  and  she  answered,  yes,  fan 
I  asked  if  the  spirits  lived  on  the  earth  as  of  old,  and  the 
reply  was  **  we  can  stay  here  if  we  \vish.''  I  asked  if  it  was 
her  desire  to  stay  here  and  she  said  **  yes.'*  In  the  afternoon 
I  was  thinking  of  what  Helen  and  Margaret  had  said  of  their 
happiness  and  the  stanza  of  Omar's  went  through  my  mind; 

"  Why,  if  the  soul  can  fling  the  dust  aside 
And  naked  on  the  air  of  Heaven  ride, 
Wer't  it  not  a  shame*  wer*t  not  a  shame  for  him 
In  this  clay  carcass  crippled  to  abide?  " 

Completing  this  record  are  these  words :  "  And  just  theti 
a  loud  thump  came  on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  my  couch. 
Mother  noticed  it  and  said,  "  What  are  you  thinking  about?  " 
That  is  a  record  which  Mr.  Podmore  w^ould  dispose  of  %vith 
some  of  his  characteristic  sarcasm,  A  year  ago  I  should 
have  said  bluntly  that  a  man  who  believed  in  such  an  ex- 
perience was  undoubtedly  crazy.  Today  I  am  pasting  in 
part  of  the  record  and  copying  the  balance. 

Oct.  13th,  1906. 

Just  now  while  thinking  of  Prof.  Hyslop's  letter  and  won- 
dering about  Mrs,  C  —  —  and  Mrs.  P .  whose  ad- 
dresses he  wants,  and  thinking  about  my  own  chances  in 
experimenting,  there  came  a  sharp  metallic  crack  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet.  I  took  my  pen  and  got  the  name  H.  I 
asked  her  what  word  she  had  and  got  this: 

*'  You  brave  boy;  I  love  you  more  than  I  ever  did  before. 
We  shall  be  happy  together  some  day  after  you  have  done 
your  work." 
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Last  Tuesday  I  got  this,  purporting  to  be  from  H : 

"  You  are  to  succeed  ultimately ;  keep  up  courage." 

Tl^  ifiUowing  is  a  curious  thing.  I  had  been  hunting 
rooms  for  a  mon^and  finally  I  engaged  some.  I  was  telling 
my  mother  about  thent-sMl  expressing  that  I  could  not  do 
better  when  unexpectedly  tfie^  nf^  began  to  come  very 
clearly  and  distinctly  on  her  bedstead.  Mjtfgaret  is  the  name 
of  a  sister  who  died  in  1892  and  whose  presMfti^  I  think  I 
am  conscious  of  occasionally. 

(Who  is  here?) 

Margaret. 

(What  word,  dear?) 

You  have  chosen  well. 

(Did  you  go  with  me?) 

Yes. 

(You  think  the  rooms  will  be  all  right?) 

They  will  be  satisfactory. 

(I  am  glad  to  have  you  come  Margaret.) 

I  am  glad  to  come. 

(Are  you  alone  today?) 

No. 

(Who  is  with  you?) 

Father  and  Lizzie. 

(What  message  for  Mother?) 

But     *     *         me. 

(Who  is  here  tonight?) 

Helen. 

(Is  Clara  Smith  going  to  die  soon?) 

No. 

(What  was  the  meaning  of  the  crystal  vision  I  had  today 
when  I  saw  a  death's  head  in  front  of  a  woman's  face  ?  This 
experimenting  interests  me  much  and  I  would  like  your  help 
if  you  will  give  it.) 

It  meant  nothing  at  all  for  you  or  your  friend  Clara. 

(Who  was  it?) 

I  can't  say  who  it  was. 

(It  seems  Joseph  has  got  his  name  on  the  government 
eligible  list  after  all?) 

Yes,  and  he  will  have  a  place  very  soon. 
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(Do  you  think  he  will  leave  Portland?) 

Yes  he  will  go  to  B. 

(Can*t  you  give  the  name?) 

No. 

(Who  would  be  a  good  person  to  help  us  with  the 
trumpet?) 

Maybe  Mr,  Young  could  help. 

(Is  it  painful  or  difficult  to  find  out  about  people  for  me?) 

No. 

(Will  you  find  out  about  Mrs.  Foster,  the  Spiritualist 
minister  at  309  Alder  Street?) 

Yes,  111  try. 

(Goodnight,  Helen.) 

Good-night,  dear  George. 

(I  pray  that  you  may  be  happy.) 

A  great  many  raps  came  while  this  writing  w^as  going  on. 
They  were  not  loud,  but  w^ere  almost  constant. 


Oct.  24th.  1906, 

On  Oct.  22m]  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend.  It 
was  evidently  wTitten  under  stress  of  strong  feeling  and  I 
w^as  almost  implored  to  respond  at  once,  I  was  unable  to 
answer  that  day  though  I  did  begin  a  note  saying  that  I 
would  wTite  later,  but  I  destroyed  it..  That  night  after  I 
had  gone  to  bed  and  left  the  light  burning,  I  was  thinking  of 
what  I  would  say  to  this  letter.  Suddenly  there  came  a 
sharp  crack  on  the  window^  or  near  it^a  distance  of  ten  feet 

from  me.     I  took  my  pen  and  got  the  name  H ^     I 

asked  what  word  there  was  for  me  and  this  came:  "You 
see  A.  F.  before  you  write  C  -  — .''  It  seemed  very  foolish 
and  I  felt  that  my  subliminal  w^as  playing  tricks.  I  could  get 
nothing  further.  Today  I  got  another  letter  from  my  friend 
C .  w^hich  explained  the  trouble.  C— ^  is  in  a  try- 
ing position  w^ith  a  friend  and  the  situation  is  identical  with 
one  which  I  occupied  with  A.  F.  a  year  ago  and  which  is 
not  forgotten  yet,  if  indeed  it  is  ended.  So  the  suggestion  by 
automatic  waiting  was  very  a  propos^  but  I  got  it  thirty-eight 
hours  before  the  letter  which  explained  why  it  ^'^^  ^  propos. 
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The  first  letter  gave  absolutely  no  hint  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress. 

I  copied  the  automatic  writing  above  from  the  cover  of  a 
book  of  street  car  tickets  which  was  the  only  thing  within 
reach  that  I  could  write  on  when  I  was  in  bed.  I  made  an- 
other record  of  this  within  a  very  short  time  of  the  occur- 
rence and  used  full  names  and  mentioned  details  of  an  inti- 
mate nature.  As  I  was  describing  the  similarity  of  my 
friend's  trouble  with  mine  a  loud  rap  or  thump  came  on  the 
stove  and  that  is  mentioned  in  that  record.  Chance  coinci- 
dence is  out  of  the  question  unless  my  subliminal  self  dis- 
covered the  matter  and  through  automatic  writing  made  a 
most  pungent  suggestion  to  my  conscious  intelligence.  I 
must  conclude  that  some  outside  intelligence  conveyed  that 
suggestion  to  me  after  the  physical  manifestation  of  a  sharp 
rap  in  an  absolutely  quiet  room.  I  had  the  automatic  writ- 
ing Monday  night  and  it  sounded  crazy  and  senseless.  To- 
day thirty-eight  hours  later,  a  letter  came  which  showed  that 
the  automatic  writing  conveyed  a  very  pointed  allusion.  Of 
course  this  is  not  direct  evidence ;  it  is  merely  my  opinion  of 
certain  facts  or  their  significance,  though  I  have  described 
the  general  nature  of  the  facts. 

Oct.  25th,  1906. 

Within  the  week  we  have  been  here  we  have  heard  many 
raps,  some  very  loud.  One  day  several  raps  came  twice. 
The  second  time  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  hall  not  realizing 
the  source.  One  day  mother  was  speaking  of  Aunt  Abby's 
dying  alone  and  a  clear  rap  came  on  the  stove  across  the 
room.  Tuesday,  Mary  and  I  were  waiting  for  a  car  on 
Shaver  Street,  and  I  was  remarking  about  how  wearing 
monotonous  repetitions  of  eflFort  were  (we  were  talking  of 
teaching  school)  and  there  came  a  thump  on  the  under  side 
of  the  rail  on  the  fence  against  which  I  was  leaning  or  sitting. 
I  looked  to  see  what  made  it  before  J  stopped  to  think. 
Mary  laughed  and  said  "is  it?''  And  I  said  "Yes,  it  is." 
Oct.  22nd  there  was  a  very  loud  crack  apparently  in  the  hall 
before  daylight.     Yesterday  there  were  various  raps  as  I 
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eternity  hardly  legible)  than  you  are  now."  In  answer  to 
hat  about  the  answer  was  "  You  know." 

Writings  are  copied  from  automatic  writing  and  plan- 
lette. 

On  September  2nd  I  got  a  long  distance  telephone  mes- 
ige  that  my  friend  would  not  be  at  Hotel  Perkins.  I  did 
3t  get  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Phillips.  The  manuscript  which  I 
id  some  hopes  of  and  what  I  supposed  was  referred  to  in  the 
lessage  purporting  to  be  from  Helen  was  declined  and  re- 
vived back  Sept.  19th.  Automatic  writing  is  very  evidently 
le  work  of  secondary  personality. 

Sept  14th,  1906. 
(Who  is  here?) 
Margaret. 

(What  message  have  you  Margaret?) 
You  are  in  the  right  way  to  get  well,  Mother  and  you. 
(Who  rapped  for  Mother  night  before  last?) 
I  did. 

(You  have  not  come  lately?) 
I  could  not. 

(Are  you  alone  today?) 
Yes. 

(Do  you  know  about  the  fourth  dimension?) 
No. 
[Got  above  after  hearing  two  raps  near  me.] 

Sept.  isth,  1906. 

(Who  is  here?) 

Margaret. 

(Did  you  rap  for  mother  last  night?) 

Yes. 

(Can  you  tell  us  where  you  have  been  so  that  you  could 
ot  come  to  us?) 

I  have  been  about  my  Master's  business. 

(May  we  know  more  ?) 

You  would  not  understand  but  Til  tell  you.  I  watch 
ver  the  goings  and  comings  of  the  little  babes  to  your  world 
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and  ours,  and  see  that  they  go  as  it  is  desired.  Now  you  can't 
understand, 

(Do  you  think  you  could  make  an  impression  with  your 
hand  on  paper  covered  witli  lamp  black?) 

I  guess  so.     Yes,     [Experiment  was  a  failure.] 

Oct.  28th,  1906, 

Helen  is  with  you  in  your  troubles  and  perplexities  and 
wonders  at  your  patience  and  now  .... 

(Did  father  write  for  me  last  night?) 

Yes, 

(Do  I  get  messages  straight?) 

I  think  you  do  very  well. 

(Your  message  last  Monday  night  is  the  first  one  I  could 
ever  prove  I  did  not  write  myself.) 

You  will  believe  more  in  time. 

(The  temptation  is  to  bother  you  with  attempted  tests — 
you  understand?) 

Yes  I  know. 

(I  hope  to  get  the  direct  voice  soon — yours  and  my  fami- 
lies, ) 

You  are  going  to  get  what  you  want  and  soon. 

(I  shall  be  so  glad  to  talk  with  you.) 

I  shall  too*— so  glad. 

(When  that  comes  we  can  converse  and  I  can  do,  with 
your  help,  a  great  deal  for  science.) 

You  will  do  a  great  deal  more  than  you  expect  in  various 
ways. 

(I  am  glad  to  hear  so,  very  glad.) 


Oct,  25th,  1906. 

A  writing  from  Father,  or  purporting  to  be,  recently  said: 
"  You  will  soon  go  on  a  journey."  That  message  has  come 
three  times  I  think  from  Father  and  once  from  Helen,  and 
was  told  me  by  Mrs.  F a  palmist  and  psychic. 

Since  moving  here  a  week  ago  one  day  there  came  a  sharp 
crack  when  I  was  thinking  about  the  new  arrangements  I*i 
had   made.     The  writing  I   got  purported  to  be   from   my 
father.     I  asked  about  his  meaning  in  rapping  and  the  answer 
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was:  "  To  tell  you  not  to  worry.*'  I  then  spoke  of  my  dear 
desire,  getting  communication  through  the  direct  voice — 
and  the  answer  was:  **  You  will  some  day  soon/*  On  Oct. 
23rd  (I  think)  I  got  what  purported  to  be  a  writing  from 
Ralph  after  a  rap  came  in  the  room  where  we  three  were. 
It  said,  **  I  see  Mother,  Mary  and  you  all  together."  I  asked 
if  he  was  happy.  The  answer  was  "  Yes,  very  happy."  He 
said,  **  You  will  be  successful  "  and  I  asked  in  what,  and 
answer  was  **  in  politics/'  adding  "  you  will  marry/* 

Nov.  4th,  1906. 

[Raps  occurred  again  and  I  sought  to  interrogate  the 
cause  of  them  by  automatic  writing,  with  the  following 
result :] 

(Who  rapped?) 

Father. 

(What  word  have  you?) 

You  must  not  weary  of  well  doing,  for  in  due  time  you 
shall  reap  if  you  faint  not. 

(Do  the  members  of  your  family  meet  in  your  land?) 

W^e  meet  when  we  wish. 

(Can  you  tell  me  about  people  whom  I  would  know  of?) 

Perhaps. 

Note.  [I  was  feeling  depressed  and  discouraged  when 
I  got  this.  In  fairness  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that 
if  this  is  the  work  of  secondary  personality  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  same  response  to  self  suggestion  that  appears 
or  seems  to  appear  in  other  writings.  Of  course  self-sugges- 
tion through  a  score  of  years  of  invalidism  has  made  me  real- 
ize that  it  was  unwise  to  yield  to  depression  since  that  may 
be  considered  stronger  than  a  temporary  discouragement  and 
may  even  combat  it.  This  is  perhaps  an  added  argument  in 
favor  of  secondary  personality.] 

Nov.  5th,  1906. 

This  morning  at  about  six  o^clock  before  getting  up  I  was 

thinking  of  the  reputed  haunted  house  that  I  w^ent  to  see  at 

Cornell  Road  and  Everett  Streets  yesterday  afternoon  where 

various  physical  manifestations  are  said  to  occur,  and  I  was 
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wondering  if  I  had  the  courage  to  go  there  and  stay  and 
should  see  some  of  the  appearances  if  I  could  use  effectively 
the  giving  of  messages  of  good  will  and  peace  to  the  dis- 
turbed spirits  (as  I  have  heard  of  its  being  done  by  a  lady 
whose  brother  came  to  her  after  death)  when  there  came  an 
explosive  crack  in  the  wall  (or  outside)  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  some  thirteen  feet  from  where  I  was  lying.  There  was 
no  one  sitting  in  the  house  and  the  sound  was  like  others  that 
I  hear  without  apparent  cause. 

Nov.  i8th,  1906, 
Dn  James  H.  Hyslop,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:-=In  your  letter  of  iith  inst,  you  ask  for  descrip- 
tion of  quaHty  or  timbre  of  raps  which  I  have  reported.  The 
sounds  vary  from  very  faint  ticks  to  loud  thumps  when  they 
appear  to  be  made  on  some  object.  It  is  middHng  difficult  to 
describe  a  sound  with  exactness  unless  oae  can  compare  it 
with  some  familiar  sound.  The  most  notable  peculiarity  of 
these  sounds  is  that  they  do  not  have  any  continuing  or 
dwindling  effect — ^are  cut  off  short.  In  striking  even  a  light 
blow  with  a  hammer  or  with  the  end  of  one*s  finger  there  is  a 
slight  reverberation.  That  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  lack- 
ing in  these  sounds.  When  the  sounds  appear  to  come  on  a 
pane  of  glass  they  are  much  like  the  cracking  of  ice  when  it 
is  freezing.  Raps  on  a  table  are  generally  faint,  metallic 
clicks,  but  frequently  at  the  same  sitting  some  will  be  a  good 
deal  louder  than  others.  Raps  on  window  frames,  doors,  or 
boxes  are  not  unlike  those  which  would  be  produced  by  rap- 
ping with  one's  knuckles,  but  without  any  reverberation.  I 
have  often  heard  them  as  loud  as  one  would  make  (without 
trying  to  make  an  especially  loud  rapping)  on  a  door  for  in- 
stance. I  have  heard  a  very  few  which  would  require  a  blow 
almost  hard  enough  to  bruise  the  skin  of  a  hand  not  hardened 
by  labor  of  any  kind,  I  have  heard  (three  times  I  think) 
blows  on  glasswhich  sounded  sharp  enough  to  crack  the  pane. 

You  ask  if  the  sounds  are  modified  by  the  substance  in 
which  they  seem  to  occur?  As  I  have  said,  that  seems  to  be 
very  much  the  case.  The  sounds  seem  to  be  of  much  the 
same  nature  as  would  be  produced  by  a  blow  and  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  object  struck  seems  to  determine  the  sound.  The 
idea  which  I  have  got  is  that  the  force  goes  right  through  the 
ohject  very  swiftly.  In  saying  that  there  is  no  reverberation 
I  think  that  I  am  accurate,  and  yet  three  days  ago  I  heard  a 
thump  on  a  closet  door  (apparently)  across  the  room  and  the 
sound  gave  the  impression  of  a  hollow  confined  space  he- 
hind  the  door.  The  closet  is  about  five  feet  wide  and  as 
much  as  tw^elve  feet  deep  and  without  any  window  or  open- 
ing. It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  there 
seems  to  be  much  less  reverberation  than  in  the  case  of  a 
blow  with  a  physical  object  on  some  hard  substance. 

There  is  one  other  sound  which  I  referred  to  in  a  previous 
record^^ — a  crack  or  explosion  in  the  air  apparently.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  sound  of  a  toy  pistol  though  sharper  if  anything. 
It  also  seems  to  extend  through  a  certain  distance  of  space — 
a  sort  of  splitting  explosive  crack. 

You  ask  how  I  protect  myself  from  elusions  of  judgment 
as  to  locality,  I  don't  know  of  any  way  to  protect  myself 
absolutely  against  illusions.  I  endeavor  to  reckon  up  all 
possible  explanations  of  sounds  before  attributing  them  to 
any  force  not  visible  and  material.  If  there  is  no  reasonable 
possible  explanation  that  I  can  think  of,  I  attribute  them  to 
unseen  forces.  That*s  the  only  way  that  seems  safe.  By 
following  that  rule  I  feel  satisfied  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  I  am  able  to  come  to  accurate  conclusions.  Of  course 
even  that  does  not  prevent  me  from  being  subject  to  hallu- 
cinations,  I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  any  sounds  dur- 
ing the  past  year  that  others  did  not  hear  when  others  were 
with  me.  To  use  an  expression  of  Dr.  MolTs  in  his  "  Hypno- 
tism," I  am  subjectively  convinced  that  telekinesis  is  a  physi- 
cal fact  whatever  the  explanation  may  be.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  most  cases  these  sounds  don't  carry  any  dis- 
tance. That  is  to  say  they  are  not  heard  as  far  as  one  would 
think  they  must  be.  Sometimes  the  fainter  sounds  will  be 
scarcely  noticed  by  some  person  in  the  room  w^here  they  occur 
unless  they  are  mentioned.  If  my  theory  is  correct  that 
there  is  little  or  no  vibration  in  the  object  which  is  struck, 
that  may  account  for  lack  of  carrying  powder. 
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You  suggest  that  I  send  you  copies  or  originals  of  all  au- 
tomatic writings.  I  send  quite  a  number  herewith,  mostly 
originals.  I  have  regarded  them  as  very  curious  and  inter* 
esting  and  as  giving  opinions  and  answering  questions  from  a 
sort  of  detached  point  of  view.  I  have  wondered  and  specu- 
lated about  them  a  great  deal,  and  as  I  mentioned  in  some 
records  sent  into  you  I  considered  them  as  doubtless  distorted 
by  memories,  self-suggestions  and  telepathic  messages,  even 
if  any  of  them  were  from  discarnate  spirits.  The  only  su- 
pernormal thing  connected  with  them  that  I  am  certain  of 
is  the  raps  which  are  generally  the  signal  that  I  can  get  a 
writing. 

In  reading  this  over  I  see  that  I  may  have  given  ground 
for  believing  that  Dr.  Moll  believes  in  telekinesis  which  I 
did  not  intend  to  do. 

GEORGE  A,  T «. 

Nov.  19th,  1906. 
This  morning  I  was  wakened  by  a  noise  in  the  wall  by  the 
side  of  my  bed.  It  was  sharp  enough  to  waken  me  com- 
pletely and  there  seemed  to  be  some  of  the  explosive  quality 
in  the  sound  which  I  have  heard  in  sounds  produced  in  the  air 
in  my  room.  After  I  wakened  there  w^as  a  loud  rap  in  the 
wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  this  sound  did  have  a 
distinct  reverberation.  There  was  no  reasonable,  or  so  far 
as  I  know,  possible  explanation  of  the  sounds. 

Nov.  26th,  1906.  7:50  P.  M. 
Just  now  I  was  reading  aloud  to  my  mother  from  F.  C,  S. 
SchiUer*s  **  Riddles  of  the  Sphinx  '*  on  page  400.  I  was  read- 
ing this  passage:  **  If  we  can  conceive  a  future  life,  the  reality 
of  which  depends  on  memory,  it  will  admit  of  less  and  more. 
And  if,  as  seems  natural,  the  extent  to  which  the  events  of 
life  are  remembered  depends  largely  on  the  intensity  of  spir- 
itual activity  they  implied,  it  foUow^s  that  the  higher  and  the 
intenser  consciousness  was  during  life,  the  greater  the  inten- 
sity of  future  consciousness.  Hence  the  amoeba  or  the  em- 
bryo, with  their  infinitesimal  consciousnesses,  will  possess 
only  an  infinitesimal  memory  of  their  past  after  death.      But 
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this  for  a  two  fold  reason."  Just  here  there  came  a  loud 
thump  on  the  door  of  a  deep  closet  across  the  room  from 
both  of  us  some  twelve  feet.  No  other  person  was  on  this 
floor,  the  second  of  a  two-storied  frame  house  in  a  quiet 
situation. 

GEORGE  A.  T . 

This  is  a  correct  statement. 

N.   A.   W.   T 

Nov.  19th,  9:30  P.  M. 

[A  number  of  raps  on  rung  of  chair  in  my  room  led  me 
to  ask  some  questions.  I  asked  finally  if  I  could  get  some 
writing  and  got  several  raps,  the  last  being  almost  explo- 
sive.] 

(Who  is  it?) 

Helen. 

(What  message  tonight?) 

I  am  going  to  talk  with  you  so  very  soon,  my  dear  George. 

(Shall  I  take  my  turn?) 

Yes. 

(How  do  you  explain  the  contradictory  messages  I  get?) 

You  don't  get  contradictions  from  me. 

(Is  Mrs.  D*s.  [two  raps]  prediction  about  me  true?) 

Yes,  more  than  true.  You  will  be  great,  honored  and 
loved. 

(That  is  a  tremendous  prophecy,  Helen  1) 

No,  it  is  only  a  fact. 

(In  what  field  shall  I  succeed?) 

In  several,  politics  way. 

(Were  you  with  me  at  Mrs.  Drew's?) 

No. 

(Shall  I  help  some  in  psychical  research  ?) 

You  will  do  much. 

(Are  you  happy?) 

Yes. 

(Is  your  mother  with  you?) 

Yes. 

(Do  you  think  Mrs.  C will  agree  to  help  Dr.  Hyslop 

in  his  researches  ?) 
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The  chances  are  she  will  yet.     I  can't  say  positively. 

(Wilt  it  be  a  good  plan  to  write  to  her  husband?) 

I  believe  it  would, 

(Do  evil  spirits  assume  your  personality  to  annoy  me?) 

I  don't  know.     They  can. 

(How  can  I  tell?) 

You  will  be  able  to  in  time. 

(It  is  a  case  of  patience?) 

Yes,  it  is. 

(Do  you  have  the  same  feelings  as  you  did  when  you 
were  in  your  physical  body?) 

No,  not  at  alL  I  am  much  [more  so]  more  happy,  less 
jealous,  less  inclined  to  find  fault. 

[After  writing  first  "more*'  my  hand  stopped  and  then 
slowly  wrote  **  so/'     It  then  began  "  more  "  and  wrote  on.] 

(Do  you  regret  dying  so  early?) 

Not  now.     I  did  at  first. 

(What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  reincarnation?) 

It  is  true. 

(For  you?) 

Not  for  me.  I  am  blessed  and  can  live  and  love  and  work 
as  a  spirit. 

(You  have  become?) 

Almost,     I  can  grow  as  I  am. 

(Does  my  psychic  power  increase?) 

I  think  it  does  slowly, 

(Can  you  appear  to  me?) 

Not  yet. 

(I  have  not  had  the  brushings  for  five  weeks.) 

You  may  have  them  again  soon. 

[Note  made  Nov,  20th.]  Before  trying  to  get  any  writing 
I  made  a  brief  memorandum  of  raps  but  not  complete.  I 
asked  first  if  it  was  father.  Then  I  asked  if  it  was  Helen  and 
there  came  two  raps.  Then  I  asked  if  it  was  Helen  a  long 
ways  off  and  the  answer  was  three  distinct  raps  apparently 
on  the  rung  of  a  chair  some  six  feet  distant.  Then  I  asked 
for  a  writing.  This  writing  interested  me  somewhat,  I 
had  been  to  see  a  psychic  who  had  agreed  to  give  me  a  sit- 
ting.    This   was  written  before   the   sitting.       The   sitting 
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proved  a  disappointment  but  the  psychic  did  say  she  saw  a 
man  bearing  the  letter  R.  and  then  showing  the  letter  H. 
Those  were  her  first  words  as  I  remember.  The  letters  R. 
H.  are  the  initial  letters  of  my  friend's  name  from  whom 
this  writing  purports  to  come.  But  R.  stands  for  the  sur- 
name and  H.  for  the  given  name.  At  a  previous  talk  with 
this  psychic,  she  predicted  a  most  amazing  future  for  me. 
That  talk^was  held  before  this  writing.  That  will  explain 
my  question  about  Mrs.  D's  prediction  and  the  answer.  On 
the  page  above  the  question  "  you  have  become  ? "  has  a 
curious  sound,  but  I  had  just  been  reading  a  chapter  of 
Schiller's  on  "  The  Becoming  of  the  World  "  and  used  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  "  arrived  "  as  we  often  use  it.] 

(Is  any  one  here?) 

Helen. 

(What  word?) 

You  must  not  get  blue ;  it  is  bad. 

(The  cause  is  physical  ?) 

You  tax  yourself. 

(Do  you  think  our  thoughts  affect  others?) 

I  know  they  do. 

(How  much  influence  do  they  have?) 

Enough  to  cause  death. 

(What  killed  you?) 

I  do no. 

(How  much  can  we  influence  you?) 

*****     [undecipherable.] 

Can  you  rap  on  the  horn  for  me? 

Yes.  [None  came  on  the  horn,  but  some  came  in 
room.] 

[This  was  not  dated  but  was  written  Nov.  29th  or  30th, 
1906.] 

I  have  never  learned  the  cause  of  my  friend's  death,  but 
merely  the  fact  that  she  was  dead.  This  writing  came 
when  I  was  suffering  from  physical  exhaustion  and  depres- 
sion. 

[The  following  is  a  copy  made  some  twenty-four  hours 
later  than  the  first  writing.] 
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Dec.  ist,  1906. 

Last  evening  about  6  P,  M.,  I  was  feeling  unwell.  Some 
raps  suggested  the  idea  of  a  writing  and  I  got  this. 

"  Helen  is  sorry  you  are  ill;  you  try  to  do  too  much." 
Another  sentence  was  begun  but  not  finished — "  will  you  go 
about  8  P.  M/'  I  was  thinking  of  an  acquaintance  and  some 
unusual  thumps  on  the  stove  came.  I  took  my  pen  and  got 
the  name  Helen.  I  asked  what  message?  and  the  words 
came — ''  She  is  all  you  think  of  her;  you  will  make  no  mis- 
take/' I  thanked  H  and  said  I  shall  see  you  some  day.  The 
answer  came  **  yes,  some  day  in  the  future— ever  and  ever/' 
I  asked  for  some  of  the  passes  or  brushings,  and  felt  a  few 
faint  tinglings  run  down  my  face  and  then  three  light  taps 
on  the  top  of  my  head. 

This  morning  I  felt  giddy  and  miserable.  After  break- 
fast I  expected  to  go  to  town  with  mother.  There  came 
many  thumps  on  the  stove  and  I  took  up  my  pen.  I  got  the 
name  Helen,  and  asking  for  a  message  got  this. 

"  You  must  be  careful;  you  ought  not  to  do  anything  for 
a  while."  I  asked  if  she  thought  I  ought  to  give  up  my  trip 
to  town  and  the  answer  was  "'  No,  but  be  prudent/'  After 
that  the  noises  on  the  stove  stopped.  While  writing  the 
previous  page,  after  the  words  '*  she  is  all  you  think  her  " 
there  was  a  noise  on  the  stove  as  if  a  cover  had  been  dropped 
half  an  inch  on  to  the  stove. 

This  afternoon  on  coming  in  from  out  of  doors  mother 
showed  me  a  very  brief  automatic  writing.  She  got  it  soon 
after  I  had  my  advice  to  be  prudent.  She  said  she  tried  it 
as  an  experiment  because  so  many  noises  came  on  the  stove. 
She  got  the  word  **  believe  "  and  asked  the  question,  she 
said,  •■  do  you  mean  the  raps  on  the  stove?  ** — and  the  answer 
was  **  Yes."  She  asked  who  it  was  and  got  the  name  Helen, 
though  spelled  with  two  Fs.  The  H  was  written  in  this  way, 
though  my  mother  always  uses  the  other  form*  1.  e,,  my  old 
friend  always  wrote  the  letter  H  this  way,  which  my  mother 
did  not  know. 

I  know  of  no  automatic  writing  which  I  have  got  that 
bears  any  evidence  of  being  anything  but  the  work  of  the 
secondary  personality.     I  have  received  writings  a  few  times 
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giving  advice,  but  as  they  have  been  concerning  some  un- 
happy personal  experiences,  I  can't  overcome  my  reluctance 
»to  quote  them.  Like  most  of  the  others,  they  have  been  in- 
variably preceded  by  raps  to  attract  my  attention.  The  ad* 
vice  on  several  occasions  has  been  most  excellent  and  I  have 
followed  it,  though  it  has  gone  against  my  inclinations.  I 
have  also  received  advice  of  which  my  judgment  disapproved, 

(though  in  those  cases  it  was  concerning  something  that  I 
wanted  to  do  but  that  my  circumstances  would  not  justify. 
My  own  conclusions  are  based  on  all  my  experiences.  With- 
out the  physical  manifestations  I  should  have  dismissed  the 
I  writings  as  of  no  importance.  So  far  as  raps  and  the  sounds 
of  bells  and  apparitions  go,  they  may  be  hallucinations,  but 
tny  experience  of  the  sounds  satisfies  me  that  if  they  are 
hallucinations  they  impress  every  person  who  happens  to  be 
with  me,  in  the  same  way  they  do  me.  The  matter  of  touch- 
ings  on  my  face  and  head,  the  raising  of  the  mattress  and 
pillow  under  my  head  and  the  jerking  of  my  camp  bed  so 
as  to  "  shock  '*  my  body  (I  weigh  175  pounds)  do  not  appeal 
to  me  as  hallucinations.  If  I  were  to  be  convinced  that  they 
were  hallucinations  I  should  immediately  join  the  Christian 
Science  Church,  or  ask  to  be  shut  up  in  an  insane  asylum. 
Those  phenomenal  experiences  convince  me  of  the  fact  that 
intelligent  forces,  not  material,  have  manifested  themselves 
to  me  though  I  don't  know  what  those  forces  are.  Starting 
with  that  conviction  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  same 
kind  of  intelligent  force  makes  the  raps  and  other  sounds  to 
attract  my  attention. 

JAs  a  matter  of  speculation,  I  think  that  it  may  be  the 
case,  especially  in  view  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research  in  identifying  intelligences  claiming  to  be 
discarnate  spirits,  that  the  deceased  members  of  my  family, 
my  father,  brother,  two  sisters,  and  an  old  friend,  do  attempt 
to  communicate  with  me.  I  think  that  there  are  indications 
of  it,  but  there  is  no  proof  at  all.  As  a  further  speculation 
I  think  it  may  be  that  I  get  messages  telepathetically  from 
incarnate  spirits,  and  that  they  appear  in  my  automatic  writ- 
es. The  most  striking  indications  of  it  are  too  abominably 
jcrsonal  to  quote.     In  the  first  record  I  sent  in  I  discussed 
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the  question  of  my  making  these  raps  myself,  and  concluded 
that  as  I  don't  have  a  double,  according  to  the  ortl>odox  psy- 
chologists, I  could  not.  As  a  further  speculation  may  it  not 
be  reasonable  to  believe  that  as  personality  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity,  but  disintegrates  and  splits,  that  a  temporary  dis- 
integration or  diffusion  may  have  a  quasi  independence. 
Having  once  seen  my  own  apparition,  I  can  believe  in  the 
idea  of  an  astral  body,  or  a  diffusion  of  my  psychic  force  con- 
sistent with  perfect  consciousness.  Would  it  be  straining^] 
analogy  to  suppose  that  that  diffusion  or  disintegration  oi^| 
psychic  force  having  enough  energy  to  move»  could  act  in 
other  ways  and  independently  of  and  simultaneously  with 
the  conscious  intelligence?  Such  an  action  might  consist  of 
a  slight  explosion  of  energy  in  reaction  to  the  intelligence  of 
some  incarnate  being,  or  discarnate  being,  or  even  to  the 
conscious  intelligence  from  which  it  is  partially  separated. 
That  may  be  a  fanciful  hypothesis  but  it  would  account  for 
some  curious  experiences  of  mine.  Would  it  not  also  ac* 
count  for  the  alleged  capacities  of  many  mediums  w^ho  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  so  much  from  disintegrations  of  person- 
ality as  from  occasional  diffusions  of  psychic  force,  if  I  may 
coin  that  term?  The  various  materializations  and  ecto-  1 
plasms,  as  Mr.  Myers  calls  them,  might  be  the  reactions  of 
discarnate  spirits  on  this  psychic  force.  In  beginning  this 
correspondence  I  had  nothing  in  mind  but  the  plan  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  psychical  manifestations.  The 
other  phenomena  may  help  to  place  those  manifestations,  but 
in  my  case  I  should  say  that  without  those  manifestations  I 
should  have  nothing  to  communicate  which  would  be  of  in- 
terest. Very  truly  yours, 

GEOHGE  A.  T 


Dec.  7th.  1906. 

The  question  about  crystal  gazing  resulted  from  an  at-' 
tempt  to  learn  something   (if  possible)    about  a   friend  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa,     The  death's  head  made  me  uncomfortable. 
I  heard  from  this  friend  a  month  later  and  also  this  fall. 

My  brother  Joseph  had  been  trying  to  get  into  the  gov^ 
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ernment  service  as  draftsman. 
early  in  April,  1906. 


He  got  an  appointment  at 


I 


I  am  sending  with  this  somewhat  lengthy  account  a  brief 
statement  by  my  mother  concerning  some  lights  which  ap- 
peared  on  the  ceiling  of  her  bedroom  for  several  mornings 
last  winter.  I  also  enclose  statements  of  my  aunt,  her  two 
daughters  and  my  mother  about  some  raps  they  heard  one 
day  this  past  summer.  I  have  given  practically  all  of  certain 
curious  experiences.  I  have  occasionally  been  saved  from 
physical  injury  by  an  inexplicable  warning  but  I  have  never 
made  any  record  of  such  experiences,  I  was  once  saved  from 
falling  down  a  steep  bank  in  the  dark  and  once  from  falling 
down  stairs  in  the  dark  in  a  strange  house.  At  about  the  time 
I  began  my  investigations  two  years  ago,  I  admitted  to  my* 
self  that  it  would  always  pay  for  me  to  regard  premonitions 
even  if  it  was  superstitious.  Today  is  October  i.  Last  night  at 
midnight  I  wakened  and  after  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  I  heard 
faintly  the  bell  sounds  under  my  bed.  I  lighted  a  lamp  and 
pulled  up  the  clothing  and  mattress  to  see  if  there  ^^as  any- 
thing that  could  make  the  sounds.  There  w^as  nothing.  The 
sound  came  less  than  a  dozen  times  at  intervals  of  perhaps  six 
seconds.  I  began  w^ith  an  account  of  an  apparition  shortly 
before  I  was  twenty-three  and  close  with  an  account  of  mys- 
terious bell-like  sounds  while  I  am  in  my  forty-sixth  year.  I 
consider  myself  sane  and  clear*headed.  Until  w^ithin  a 
H  couple  of  years  I  have  not  been  able  to  believe  in  any  exist- 
ence  after  this  physical  one.  I  hope  that  I  have  met  the  re- 
quirements which  make  records  of  this  kind  useful. 

■  Very  truly  yours, 

^^^H  GEORGE  A.  T .. 

^^^^^  May  1 8th,  1907. 

B  Dear  Dr.  Hyslop:^In  reference  to  experiences  which  I 

■  made  the  subject  of  an  extended  report  last  fall,  I  have  but 
little  now^  to  add.  The  sounds  of  rappings  and  blow-s  of 
greater  and  lesser  intensity  still  come  to  my  ears  every  few 
days  and  often  every  day.  I  have  never  known  an  instance 
w^hen  individuals  who  happened  to  be  w'ith  me  at  the  time  of 
the  sounds  did  not  hear  them.     There  are  seven  different 
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people  who  have  heard  them  and  who  admit  the  inexplicable 

nature  of  the  occurrences.  None  of  the  seven  is  a  spiritual- 
ist. As  a  general  thing  the  loudest  sounds  come  at  night. 
Very  frequently  I  can  get  a  sentence  or  two  of  automatic 
writing  when  I  hear  the  sounds,  but  sometimes  I  cannot.  I  be- 
lieve I  suggested  in  my  record  that  the  sounds  might  be  pro- 
duced by  invisible  intelligences  or  by  living  beings  in  rapport 
with  me.  I  have  lately  read  Flammarion*s  "  Unknown,"  and 
notice  that  on  page  306  he  says  somewhat  dogmatically  that 
"  a  projection  of  psychic  force  can  transform  itself  into  phy- 
sical, electrical,  and  mechanical  eflfects/'  That  seems  to  be 
a  reasonable  explanation,  for  I  cannot  be  the  victim  of  hallu- 
cinations when  others  hear  the  same  sounds,  unless  they  get 
the  halkicinations  telepathically  from  me.  The  latter  hypoth- 
esis places  a  new  burden  on  telepathy.  I  have  kept  a  note 
book  and  jotted  down  these  curious  manifestations  as  they 
occur  and  will  quote  a  few  bearing  on  the  idea  of  rappings 
being  manifestations  of  psychic  force  of  living  people.  I 
have  no  proofs  to  offer,  but  assuming  my  accuracy  in  ob- 
serving and  reporting  the  results  may  appear  suggestive 

I  have  referred  in  my  report  to  the  occurrence  of  loud 
raps  when  I  was  reading  aloud  or  speaking  of  some  matter 
of  unusual  interest  to  me  and  my  companions.  These  con- 
tinue at  intervals  averaging  once  a  week  at  least.  That  is 
not  often  enough  to  expect,  but  when  they  come  it  gives  a 
laughable  emphasis  at  times.  During  the  past  six  months  I 
have  noticed  the  increasing  frequency  of  raps,  thumps  and 
bell-h'ke  sounds  when  thinking  of  some  idea  or  hope  or  plan 
in  connection  with  some  person  with  whom  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy or  **  rapport."  That  would  seem  to  be  proof  of  hallu- 
cination if  it  were  not  true  that  others  hear  the  sounds,  which 
spoils  that  explanation.  In  using  the  word  rapport  I  mean 
such  a  condition  as  enables  one  person  to  make  another  look 
up  and  turn  round  half  unconsciously  without  being  aware  of 
the  presence  of  the  one  exercising  the  power.  The  condi- 
tions are  similar,  possibly,  to  those  which  permit  of  tele- 
pathic communication.  The  following  record  shows  another 
phase  of  the  theory. 
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March  25th,  12  P.  M. 

**  Within  a  few  minutes  I  was  awakened  by  a  violent  blow 
on  the  closet  door  in  my  room  and  following  that  by  an  in- 
terval of  say  sixty  of  ninety  seconds,  there  came  a  second 
blow  quite  as  loud.     Immediately  after  the  second  noise  I 

heard  a  latch  key  put  into  the  street  door  and  Miss  M 

came  up  stairs.*'  I  had  not  slept  the  night  before  and  was 
exhausted,  and  so  went  to  bed  early  and  had  been  asleep 
three  hours  and  w^as  disgusted  at  being  wakened,  but  I  com- 
pelled myself  to  light  a  lamp  and  make  a  brief  record.  That 
record  in  my  note  book  is  the  best  proof  I  can  offer  that  I 
was  not  dreaming* 

In  explanation:  My  mother  and  I  rented  three  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  large  frame  house,  the  fourth  room  being 

occupied  by  Miss  M. .     The  sounds  came  on  a  closet  door 

about  fifteen  feet  from  my  mother's  room.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  our  landlady  came  to  our  rooms  and  said  to  me 
that  she  should  be  aw^ay  all  night  and  that  Miss  M — —  would 
not  be  home  until  late,  and  said  that  I  could  look  out  for  the 
house.     No  one  w^as  occupying  the   first   floor  that  night. 

Miss  M did  not  carry  a  latch  key  as  a  rule  and  it  had 

sometimes  been  necessary  for  me  to  go  down  stairs  to  let 
her  in  when  our  landlady  was  away.  The  thought  had  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  be  necessary  that  night,  but  I  had 
dismissed  it  as  unreasonable.  If  the  sounds  were  hallucina- 
tions they  were  coincident  with  an  event  whose  time  I  could 
not  have  known.  That  assumes  that  the  sound  had  some 
connection  w^ith  the  arrival.  As  for  their  being  the  work  of 
my  subliminal  self,  such  as  waking  at  the  desired  hour,  there 
seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  a  racket.  On  Flammarion's 
theory  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  lodger  on  getting  off 
the  car  one  hundred  feet  from  the  house  thought  of  her  land- 
lady's absence  and  of  previous  occasions  when  I  had  let  her 
in,  and  as  I  am  what  is  called  mediumistic,  it  maybe  I  got 
the  message  as  a  sound.  I  do  not  claim  this  but  offer  it  as  a 
theory.     That  leaves  the  spirit  out— except  of  the  living. 

My  mother  and  I,  who  are  in  close  sympathy,  have  been 
living  together  for  some  years  but  lately  she  left  me.     She 
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had  been  reading  Hudson's  Mental  Therapeutics  and  one 

evening  (April  10,  9  P.  M.)  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  might 
try  to  send  me  a  message.  Ahiiost  with  the  thought  came  a 
very  loud  double  rap  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  which 
was  so  loud  that  it  startled  me,  and  I  am  used  to  all  sorts  of 
noises  of  that  kind.  Of  course  it  may  have  been  an  halluci- 
nation, but  what  caused  it?  I  think  it  was  a  real  sound,  but 
I  was  alone.  A  casual  thought  of  the  interest  of  a  close 
friend  would  hardly  create  an  auditory  hallucination.  If  it 
did,  it  would  doubtless  be  of  some  occurrence  connected  with 
that  friend— a  vivid  memory  for  instance  I  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  such  experiences  and  some  of  the  sounds  have  bee 
heard  by  others. 

In  March  I  read  Mr.  William  T.  Stead's  charming  little 
volume,  **  Letters  from  Julia,"  and  as  an  experiment  I  tried 
the  method  proposed  of  visualizing  a  departed  friend  and 
wishing  to  see  him.  A  record  of  March  19th,  10  P.  M.,  says? 
"  Got  lots  of  loud  raps  in  room  and  one  on  the  table  so  loud 
it  gave  me  a  nervous  thrill  I  tried  the  experiment  at  other 
times  and  got  same  results.  Once  I  got  in  addition,  in  the 
moment  between  sleeping  and  waking,  a  vision  of  a  luminous 
human  form  floating  down  toward  me.  The  face  was  not 
distinguishable.  Visions  between  sleeping  and  waking  are 
very  rare  with  me;  this  being  the  second  of  which  I  have  any 
memory.  About  an  hour  before  there  was  a  sharp  rap  on  the 
ceiling  (apparently)  and  I  got  the  automatic  writing;  "  I  am 
in  hopes  you  will  be  able  to  see  me  when  I  try  to  appear." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  my  automatic  writings  more^J 
than  curious  productions.     Sometimes  they  give  extremely^H 
sensible  advice  and  sometimes  they  tell  fibs  of  a  very  stupid^ 
character.     They  are  always  very  brief.     It  is  much  easier_^^ 
for  me  to  visualize  a  memory  than  to  get  an  auditory  recol^^^f 
lection.     For  that  reason  it  seems  curious  to  me  that  the  hal-^ 
lucinations  I  get  (if  hallucinations  they  be)  are  of  what  the 
Theosophists  call  the  tangible  type — what  I  can  hear  and 
feel     Of  course  the  Theosophists  don't  call  them  hallucina- 
tions at  all  but  manifestations  of  psychic  force.     Naturally  I, 
am  interested  in  so  called  physical  phenomena.       Those 
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have  described  in  my  report  continue  to  occur  occasionally 
and  show  a  force  of  some  kind. 

In  giving"  testimony  on  the  subject  I  am  aware  that  to  all 
who  have  not  witnessed  similar  phenomena  they  must  almost 
carry  proof  of  their  hallucinatory  character,  I  have  had  the 
suggestion  that  I  dream  them.  One  or  two  occurrences 
might  be  explained  in  that  way,  but  constantly  recurring  ones 
cannot  be  set  aside  in  that  fashion.  Enough  manifestations 
occur  in  the  daylight  wliile  I  am  occupied  to  make  that  ex- 
planation  absurb.  Even  the  admission  that  they  are  hallu- 
cinations does  not  solve  the  puzzle,  for  they  must  have  a 
cause,  an  external  cause,  unless  my  mind  is  diseased.  My 
memory  and  reasoning  powers  are  normal,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  I  have  no  fondness  for  religious  rites.  So  far  as  I  know 
myself  I  am  a  cheerful  individual  with  considerable  sensitive- 
ness to  censure  or  ridicule  and  a  tw^ist  toward  sensuality 
which  I  often  regret,  I  am  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  my  ex- 
periences and  while  they  don't  prove  anything  about  sur- 
vival after  death,  they  have  made  me  ready  to  subscribe  to 
the  belief  in  the  motto  to  Coleridge's  '*  Ancient  Mariner." 

The  proposal  to  print  the  disjointed  account  of  my  ex- 
periences in  the  Proceedings  can  be  justified  only  because  they 
may  represent  a  type  which  is  probably  quite  common,  and 
concerning  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  confirmatory  evidence. 
Then,  loo,  if  these  things  are  so  among  commonplace  people 
and  they  come  to  be  recognized  as  normal  under  some  con- 
ditions there  will  cease  to  be  incredulity  and  accusations  of 
insanity  when  some  man  like  Swedenborg  appears.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  object  to  be  attained  in  signing 
my  name  to  this  kind  of  a  self  analysis,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  any  correspondents  who  may  address  me  in  care  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  I  have  heard  testimony 
wdiich  in  other  cases  would  hang  a  man  for  treason  or  con- 
vict him  of  murder,  but  in  psychical  research  it  is  laughed 
out  of  even  a  hearing.  That  testimony  convinces  me  of 
the  probable  truth  of  the  existence  in  the  case  of  certain 
favored  mediums  of  the  independent  or  direct  voice.  Fear 
of  public  contempt  makes  it  impossible  to  have  a  scientific 
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investigation  of  such  cases.  Yet  if  it  is  true,  trance  communi- 
cations through  different  mediums  is  but  a  very  poor  method 
of  proving  survival.  If  tangible  manifestations  are  a  fact, 
and  my  confessions  show  that  I  believe  it,  a  voice  is  as  pos- 
sible as  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  generation  can  settle  the  question  if  it  will; 
and  it  is  quite  as  important  as  donations  to  libraries,  building 
of  hospitals  and  colleges,  or  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera, 
all  of  which  worthy  objects  receive  large  sums  of  money 
each  year. 
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THE  McCaffrey  case. 

By  James  H.  Hyslop. 


INTRODUCTION. 
The  case  which  is  here  reported  at  such  length  has  a  con- 
siderable interest  for  the  student  of  alleged  occult  phe- 
nomena. It  is  a  remarkable  set  of  incidents  on  any  theory 
which  the  reader  may  choose  to  believe.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  more  interesting  for  the  ekisiveness  of  the 
explanations  which  offer  themselves  than  it  is  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  supernormal  which  it  represents.  In  any  view  of 
it  the  story  has  an  importance  for  the  student,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  it  is  published  in  so  much  detail.  Usually 
such  incidents  justify  their  consitleration  by  the  importance 
of  their  outcome,  but  in  this  instance  no  assured  conclusion  in 
any  flirection  is  possible,  while  the  facts  ascertained  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  desired  result  have  such  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  cautiousness  wnth  which  such  stories  ought  to  be 
received  that  even  a  negative  result  has  a  value  almost  as 
important  as  any  positive  one  might  have  had.  If  the  dream 
had  been  realized  in  the  validity  of  the  certificates  alleged  to 
have  been  found  where  the  dream  located  them,  the  evidential 
interest  of  the  story  would  have  been  nuich  enhanced,  at 
least  in  the  light  of  the  popular  imagination.  But  the  break 
in  the  link  of  events  established  by  this  failure  robs  the  mat- 
ter of  its  romantic  feature,  and  the  case  had  none  but  a 
scientific  one  after  that.  But  this  is  an  interest  of  no  mean 
value,  and  there  remained  after  the  failure  of  the  certificates 
to  be  what  they  claimed  to  be  the  importance  of  accounting 
for  the  dream  and  the  existence  of  the  papers  discovered  in 
an  apparently  supernormal  manner.  The  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing any  valid  explanation  of  the  facts,  w^th  the  elusive 
nature  of  any  explanation  that  could  offer  itself,  makes  the 
case  an  important  one  for  psychic  research,  regardless  of  the 
results  obtained.  That  is  the  justification  for  so  much  detail 
in  phenomena  that  seem  as  little  credible  on  the  most  plaus- 
ible hypotheses  as  on  those  of  a  supernormal  character. 
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It  should  be  remarked  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  that 
the  events  which  are  described  so  long  after  their  occurrence 
do  not  depend  solely  on  the  memory  of  the  reporters.  I  first 
heard  of  the  case  in  iSgg,  and  the  incidents  had  been  investi- 
gated by  the  chief  reporter  immediately  on  their  occurrence 
in  1887.  Notes  on  all^the  most  important  features  of  the 
case  were  made  at  the  time  and  preserved.  All  these  data 
were  turned  over  to  me  in  1899  and  I  possess  them  still 
They  consist  of  the  original  notes  or  certificates  alleged  to 
have  been  found  in  the  ground  in  connection  with  the  dream. 
I  have  also  a  photograph  of  the  certificates  which  was  made 
at  the  time.  In  connection  with  these  I  have  the  original 
memoranda  made  by  Prof.  Jewett  in  1887  and  during  the 
period  of  his  personal  investigation  of  the  case.  With  these 
also  goes  his  correspondence  with  the  officials  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  Lastly  I  have  the  pieces  of  the  bottle  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  ground  and  containing  one  of  the  certifi- 
cates. On  my  visit  to  the  place  to  make  a  personal  investi- 
gation I  saw*  the  three  stones  said  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  ground  by  the  finder  and  between  which  one  of  the 
certificates  w^as  said  to  have  been  found. 

All  these  help  to  give  character  to  the  story  wdiich  has 
been  the  subject  of  careful  investigation  and  tend  to  show 
evidence  in  favor  of  important  conclusions.  The  reader  will 
have  to  judge  of  their  value  in  the  case.  I  report  them  as 
part  of  the  data  and  results  of  investigation.  The  nature  and 
importance  of  it  appear  in  the  sequel  and  will  be  variously 
adjudged  according  to  the  taste  and  interest  of  the  reader. 

The  original  papers  wiiich  narrate  the  following  facts 
w^ere  given  me  last  winter  some  time  after  the  holidays  by  the 
gentleman  who  investigated  the  case  at  the  time  and  on  the 
spot  of  their  occurrence.  The  papers  are  a  record  of  his 
account  and  narrative  wTitten  dowm  at  the  time,  and  I  copy 
them  exactly  as  he  gave  ^hem  to  me.  I  have  all  the  originals 
in  my  possession.  The  gentleman  is  an  old  friend  of  mine 
whom  I  met  and  had  under  me  in  the  w^est  when  I  had  charge 
of  an  academy.  He  is  now  a  professor  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Fredonia,  New^  York.  He  told  me  o(  the  facts  on 
a  visit  last  holidays  just  after  my  return  from  Boston  and 
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the  first  set  of  experiments  with  Mrs.  Piper,  He  sent  the  pa- 
pers to  me  soon  after  his  return  to  Fredonia,  but  I  have  been 
too  busy  to  give  my  attention  to  them  until  now.  But  I  may 
summarize  the  facts  briefly  before  giving  the  documents  that 
represent  his  notes  and  correspondence  at  the  time. 

Sometime  near  the  middle  of  March  in  1S87  a  young  man 
of  rather  illiterate  character  had  a  dream  in  which  a  person 
appeared  in  citizen  dress  but  claiming  to  have  been  a  British 
soldier,  and  told  the  young  man.  whose  name  was  Michael  P. 
McCaffrey,  that  near  a  certain  stump  in  the  ground  he  would 
find  a  paper  which  he  (the  soldier)  had  received  from  the 
Bank  of  England  for  money  which  he  had  deposited  there, 
and  that  he  (the  soldier )  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  He 
told  the  young  man  to  take  two  men  (naming  two  persons  in 
the  neighborhood)  with  him  and  to  dig  in  the  place  men- 
tioned.  This  dream  was  repeated  on  the  second  night  after- 
ward and  also  for  five  consecutive  nights  following.  But  he 
did  not  obey  the  behest  until  the  2nd  of  July*  when  he  went 
to  try  the  effect  of  investigation,  but  without  the  two  men 
who  had  promised  to  be  present,  and  wdio  afterward  said  that 
they  had  forgotten  their  appointment.  But  young  McCaffrey 
with  two  of  his  brothers  went  as  (Hrecled  to  this  stump  and 
dug  at  the  place  mentioned,  and  found  a  very  old  paper  under 
and  between  some  flat  stones.  On  the  foUowniig  night  of  the 
loth  he  dreamt  that  the  same  person  as  before  appeared  to 
him  again,  and  this  time  in  British  uniform,  and  told  him  to 
dig  deeper.  McCaflFrey  at  first  hesitated  to  do  so,  but  decided 
to  try  again  as  directed,  and,  as  he  remembers,  on  the  second 
day  thereafter  did  dig  again  somewhat  deeper.  After  digging 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  he  found  a  bottle  and  another  very  old 
paper  better  preserved  than  the  first  one,  a  large  part  of  the 
writing  upon  which  could  be  read  without  much  difiiculty. 
The  papers  were  taken  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Jcwett  the  next  day 
and  soon  afterward  Prof.  Jew^ett's  attention  was  called  to 
them. 

In  the  holidays  of  this  year  Prof.  Jewett  took  a  journey 
home  to  investigate  the  facts,  and  was  able  to  read  the 
writing  on  the  paper  wdiich  had  been  discovered  with  the 
bottle.    It  purported  to  be  a  certificate  of  deposit  on  the  Bank 
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of  England  for   £4000  sterling  with   annual    interest.      TN 
first  found  paper  was  indecipherable,  but  Prof.  Jewett  went 
to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  the  following  summer  to  have 
the  direction  of  a  chemist  in  Yale  University  in  deciphering 
this  paper  and  was  able  with  this  aid  to  determine  that  it  wai^^ 
another  certificate  of  deposit,  but  calling  for  £10.000.     But^^ 
before  this  was  done  this  McCaft'rey  stated  to  Mrs.  Jewett,      . 
(  Prof,  Jewett's  mother  and  she  wrote  the  facts  to  her  son  011^^ 
October  7th,  1887),  that  on  the  night  of  the  nth  of  Septem-^' 
her  previous,  he  (McCaffrey)  saw  the  same  soldier  as  before 
in  a  dream  and  that  the  soldier  told  him  that  the  first  paper 
he  found  was  ten  thousand  pounds  and  that  he  would  get  it. 
He  was  told  that  the  Queen  would  help  him,  but  nothing  was 
said  about  the  other  paper  and    no    name    was    mentioned. 
On  the  night  of  Xovember  8th,  the  soldier  appeared  again 
and  \vith  him  this  time  King  George  IH,  who  corroborated 
the  soldier's  story,  saying  that  he  (George  HI)  had  given 
the  soldier  the  certificates  and  deposited  the  money,  w^hich 
had  been  given  him  for  safe-keeping  by  the  soldier,  in  tlie 
Bank  of  England.     They  both  then  disappeared,  but  at  n 
time  did  the  soldier  give  his  name.    These  allegations  led  t 
the  experiments  on  the  first  paper  as  described 

The  result  led  to  correspondence  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land al)out  the  certificates,  with  the    reply   that    there    was 
nothing  on  record  in  its  history  regarding  such  certificates.^ 
Finally  Prof.  Jewett  took  his  papers  and  went  to  England  to^M 
see  the  bank  officials  personally  about  them.    He  was  treated^" 
with  uniform  courtesy  and  interest     Thev  gave  the  records 
and  books  a  careful  examination    and   found    the   following 
facts : 

1.  That  the  Bank  of  England  had  never  paid  interest  on 
deposits. 

2.  That  at  the  date  of  the  first  mentioned  document  tb 
kind  of  paper  upon  which  this  writing  w^as  found  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^l 
made:  that  the  blue  "^^chine-ruled  paVer  like    ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^ 
document  was  never  used  or  made  until  after  tl'^^  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  date  of  the  certifi-^^e^  discovered 
in  the  ground  being  1775. 

3.  That  no  unclaimed  deposit  in  the  Bank  ^ 
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the  present  time  was  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  four 
thousand  pounds. 

The  enclosed  letter  is  the  one  with  which  Prof,  Jewett 
sent  to  me  the  original  documents,  and  explains  itself: 

Fredonia,  N,  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1899. 
Dear  Friend  H yslop : 

I  send  you  in  this  mail  two  packages  of  matter  upon  the  Mc- 
Caffrey case.  One  package  is  a  photograph  of  the  paper  found 
between  the  stones,  showing  also  that  portion  of  the  other  paper 
where  the  signature  would  naturally  be.  The  whole  package 
contains  memoranda,  the  original  papers,  and  copies  of,  or  from, 
letters.  The  letters  to  the  Bank  are  really  the  originals,  copies 
having  been  sent.  The  other  copies  are  from  letters  sent  me 
from  home.  Naturally  the  original  papers  have  not  been  handled 
except  rarely  and  with  special  care,  and  they  look  just  about  as 
they  did  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  So  as  to  the  legibility  of  any- 
thing on  the  papers  found  between  the  stones  you  can  judge 
pretty  well  for  yourself.  How  the  writing  upon  it  could  have 
made  any  impression  upon  this  Mr  McCaffrey  is  entirely  be- 
yond my  comprehension  or  apprehension.  Of  such  a  process  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  eh  her  as  a  process  or  as  a  fact. 

The  separate  copy  of  what  I  found  on  this  paper,  which  is  in 
the  package,  was  made  a  few  hours  after  discovery,  and  carried 
some  seven  or  eight  years  in  my  pocket.  Notwithstanding  its 
dirt  it  may  be  as  satisfactory  as  a  fresh  copy. 

What  I  reported  to  you  as  having  been  written  to  Dr.  Buck- 
ley seems  upon  review  to  have  been  written  for  him,  but  directed 
to  Mr.  VVead,  of  Malone,  N.  Y.  A  letter  and  copy  of  reply,  both 
sent*  will  make  this  clear.  The  letters  etc..  are  arranged  nearly 
or  quite  in  chronological  order.     Begin  with  the  memoranda. 

Nothing  is  sent  of  what  the  medium  in  the  case  said.  Several 
letters  from  home,  which  are  preserved,  contain  more  or  less 
copious  accounts  of  interviews  or  sittings  with  her  upon  this 
matter.  All  this  probably,  however,  would  be  of  little  interest 
and  less  value  to  you  at  present,  in  as  much  as,  so  far  as  I  can 
tell  from  the  letters,  she  did  not  enter  the  case  until  a  number  of 
months  after  the  papers  had  been  found  and  more  or  less  about 
them  published. 

This  is  a  strange  case.  As  I  stated,  many  would  explain  it 
on  the  hypothesis  of  fraud.  In  such  case  it  would  still  remain  to 
locate  the  young  man  in  the  matter.  Was  he  in  the  fraud,  or  a 
tool  merely?  The  latter  hypothesis  is  very  violent.  My  journey 
home  at  Christmas,  1887,  ^^'^^  expresslv  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ininf'  the  house  with  a  view  to  this  point,  and  the  result  told 
strongly  against  it.     The  former  hypothesis  has  its  difficulties. 
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My  mother  said  at  the  time,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  that 
Michael  was  surely  sincere  in  the  matter.  Whether  she  has  at 
all  changred  her  mind  of  late  upon  this  point  I  do  not  know.  You 
will  notice  in  one  of  the  letters  some  evidence  in  the  young  man's 
favor.  The  memhers  of  his  own  family  at  first  made  much  fun 
of  him.  After  he  reported  the  vision  informing  him  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  paper  between  the  stones,  they  said»  as  reported, 
**  Now  we  know  youVe  crazy  anyhow/'  Difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  hypothesis  of  genuine  spirit  communications  are»  of 
course,  manifest. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  oritrinal  papers  in  this  case  would 
be  material  for  a  good  test  with  Mrs.  Piper.  You  said*  I  be- 
lieve, that  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  she  had  something 
connected  with  the  person,  or  case,  in  her  hand.  The  same  was 
said  of  Afrs.  Drake,  the  medium  referred  to  above.  I  would 
ordinarily  be  much  disposed  to  consider  this  only  a  part  of  the 
stage  scenery.  It  can  be  readily  furnished,  however,  in  the  pres- 
ent case ;  and  if  the  matter  were  managed  carefully,  true  results 
would  be  especially  convincing.  So  I  have  thought  of  your 
having  these  papers  put  in  Mrs.  Piper's  hands  by  some  third 
person  entirely  ignorant  of  them.  The  papers  should  probably 
be  in  a  sealed  envelope,  or  in  two,  one  in  each,  the  person  pre- 
senting them  not  to  know  even  that  the  envelopes  contain  papers. 
The  third  person  also,  of  course,  should  be  one  whom  you  and 
people  in  general  can  implicitly  trust ;  and  it  seems  that  the 
papers  should  be  returned  to  you  still  in  the  sealed  envelopes. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  whereabouts  of  these  papers  since  the 
summer  of  1887*  that  they  have  always  been  kept  in  marked 
secrecy,  and  that  no  one  has  seen  them  for  years.  If  any  one 
has  seen  them  for  these  many  years.  I  cannot  recall  the  fact. 
They  have  been  laid  away  as  devoid  of  present  interest  and  un- 
molested. Further,  no  one  knows  of  my  sending  them  to  you. 
My  wife  knows  something  of  the  original  case,  and  that  I  am 
writing  to  you  about  it.  also  that  I  am  sending  you  some  papers 
pertaining  to  it,  and  a  couple  of  photographs.  She  does  not  know 
that  I  am  sending  you  the  original  papers,  though  she  might 
suspect  it  if  questioned,  though  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  she 
knows  that  I  have  the  original  papers.  Still  less  does  she  know 
anything  of  my  suggestion  of  using  these  papers  with  Mrs. 
Piper. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  preserve  or  make  copies  of  what  I  am 
sending,  nor  even  of  this  letter.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  pre- 
serve it  also  with  the  rest. 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

FRANKLIN  N.  JEWETT. 


P.  S.^ — The  fewer  in  this  matter  the  better  evidently,  if  it  is 
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to  go  to  Mrs.  Piper.     Until  it  has  been  there  are  not  you  and  I 
enough  ? 

F,  N.  JEWETT, 

P.  S. — Of  course  you  are  in  these  matters  much  more  than  I 
am,  and  ail  my  suggesUons  may  be  superfluous.  But  many  are 
interested  in  these  papers,  or  would  again  be  if  they  would  help 
to  solve  any  question.  Though  I  am  but  one  of  three  owners  of 
the  papers  1  have  felt  no  hesitancy  in  sending  them.  It  is  doubt- 
Jess  much  better  that  the  others  should  not  know  of  my  sending 
them.  1  believe  you  said  that  your  results  with  Mrs.  Piper  the 
first  day  were  unsatisfactory;  or  almost  nothing.  Has  this  any 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  evidence  finally  obtained? 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 

The  second  letter  was  written  the  same  day  and  mailed 
the  next,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  add  somje  omitted  state- 
ments and  correct  misunderstandings  that  were  thought  pos- 
sible.  It  has  no  special  importance  more  than  to  make  the 
record  of  the  documents  in  my  possession  complete. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3.  1899, 
)ear  Hyslop: 

A  little  may  perhaps  be  added  to  my  earlier  letter  to  you  of 
Ihis  date.  Of  course  you  will  feel  free  to  do  with  the  documents 
^whatever  you  think  advisable.  As  to  safeguards,  of  course,  I 
need  not  write,  and  very  likely  wrote  more  than  w^as  necessary 
in  this  direction  to-day.  As  to  having  only  us  two  in  the  secret, 
etc.,  of  course,  there  may  be  places  where  many  tminesses  are  de- 
sirable. You  are  in  the  matter,  or  business,  and  can  tell.  Do 
not  feel  under  any  obligation  to  inform  me  in  advance  what  you 
intend  to  do,  nor  as  to  what  you  have  done,  until  the  proper  time 
comes. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  your  Society  for  Psychical   Inquiry 
fhad  some  funds  for  purposes  of  research,  and  that  it  might,  pos- 
ibly,  bear  the  expense  of  smne  work  with  these  papers,  or  in  such 
■cases.     I  would  not  like  to  have  you  bear  all  expense  on  them 
yourself.     I  cannot  yet  expect  that  even  Mrs.   Piper  could  tell 
anything  about  those  papers  under  such  circumstances  as  I  indi- 
cated today.     If  she  could,  the  fact  would  manifestly  be  very 
significant. 

Sincerely, 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 

Seeing  that  there  was  in  my  friend's  mind  the  supposition 
that  w^e  would  try  the  experiment  that  he  suggested  and  dis- 
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coursed  upon  at  considerable  length,  I  wrote  discouraging 
any  attempt  of  the  kind,  as  an  experiment  that  the  present 
regime  in  the  Piper  case  was  reluctant  to  undertake.  But  my 
friend's  conception  of  the  Piper  phenomenon  remains  still 
that  regarding  the  ordinary  medium,  and  he  continues  the 
hope  in  the  following  letter  that  the  experiment  may  be  tried. 
There  is  the  usual  confusion  betw^een  phenomena  that  would 
prove  supernormal  powers  and  those  that  are  necessary  to 
prove  personal  identity.  But  in  my  later  correspondence  I 
endeavored  to  make  clear  that  our  interest  in  the  case  must 
now  be  historical,  and  that  nothing  short  of  sittings  with  Mrs. 
Piper  by  Mr.  McCaffrey  himself  would  be  worth  trying. 


Fredonia/N,  Y.,  Jan.  lo,  1899^ 
Dear  friend  Hyslop : 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  is  at  hand.  Permit  me  to  make  a 
suggestion  or  two  concerning  correspondence  between  yourself 
and  Mr.  McCaffrey.  It  would  attract  attention.  Knowledge  of 
it  would  probably  get  into  spiritualistic  (professionally)  circles, 
and  then  you  would  be  known  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
Perhaps  you  would  not  consider  this  at  all  objectionable.  It 
seems,  however,  that  I  could  make  inquiries,  and  even  send  or 
put  any  questions,  without  attracting  such  attention,  and  this 
perhaps  more  especially  if  I  should  do  it  in  person.  If  both  of  us 
were  present,  which  might  in  some  respects  be  advantageous,  the 
matter  could  probably  be  so  arranged  as  to  attract  less  attention 
than  if  you  should  go  alone.  I  am  not  expecting  to  go  home  until 
next  summer  The  young  man's  address  is  Michael  McCaffrey, 
Cook's  Corners,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  Aloch  of  what  he  would  tell 
you  you  will  find  in  the  memoranda,  and  other  papers  which  I 
sent.  The  name  of  the  young  man's  mother  I  do  not  know, 
except  Mrs.  McCaffrey,  same  address.  His  sister,  who  was 
working  at  my  father's  at  the  time  of  the  dreams,  and  is  there 
now,  is  Miss  Lizzie  (or  Elizabeth)  McCaffrey,  whom  you  could 
reach  better  by  directing  to  care  of  Benj.  E.  Jewett.  North 
Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  to  Mrs.  Piper  and  the  experiment  suggested,  a  negative 
result  would  mean  little  or  nothing,  but  a  positive  and  true  result 
would  be  of  extreuie  significance.  Of  course,  or  as  a  fact.  1  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  claimed  that  such  results  can  be  obtained 
from  her,  or  results  at  all  similar,  but  it  might  be  difficult  to  find 
a  better  case  than  this  for  such  an  experiment.  With  tlie  permis- 
sion of  those  in  charge  I  think  I  could  manage  a  sitting  from 
here,  and  provide  witness.     One  of  the  older  business  men  of 
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Boston,  whose  home  is  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  is  my  fathers 
cousin.  I  have  been  at  his  home,  and  have  had  some  corres- 
pondence with  him  since.  I  think  he  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  papers,  sealed,  to  the  sitting,  and  return  them  to  me,  still 
sealed,  with  the  results.  In  such  case  I  would  have  abundant 
witness  here,  or  the  necessary  comparison  might  be  witnessed  in 
Boston  J  or  at  Columbia  University. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 

The  following  are  the  memoranda  of  Prof.  Jewett  made 
at  the  date  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  paper  marked 
'*  Memoranda  about  the  papers."  The  parenthesis,  **  Later 
date,  Sept.  11,  1887,"  remains  to  be  explained, 

*'  Memoranda  account  of  events  connected  with  the  find- 
ing of  two  papers  by  Michael  P.  McCaffrey,  July  2,  1887,  and 
a  -few  days  later,  thought  to  be  without  doubt,  the  loth  of 
the  same  month/' 

"First  direction,  Man  18,  1887  (at  night).  Person  in 
citizen's  clothes.  Said  that  (he  had  been  a  British  soldier 
and  that)  there  was  hidden  in  the  ground  S.  W.  of  a  certain 
stump  near  the  house  a  paper  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Bank  of  England  for  money  which  he  had  deposited  there, 
that  X  (above)  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  He 
told  said  Michael  McCaffrey  to  take  two  men  with  him  and 
to  dig  in  the  place  mentioned  upon  the  2nd  day  of  next  July, 
(The  two  men  were  mentioned  by  name  and  live  in  the 
neighborhood,  less  than  a  mile  distant.)  In  the  morning  Mr, 
McCaffrey  remembered  all  this  as  a  dream.  On  the  second 
night  afterwards  he  had  a  repetition  of  the  dream ;  and  also 
for  five  consecutive  nights  follow^ing. 

**  On  the  2nd  of  July  the  men,  who  had  said  they  would  be 
present,  failed  to  appear,  the  reason  afterward  given  being 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  appointment.  About  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  Mr.  McCaffrey,  with  two  of  his 
brothers  younger  than  himself,  James,  15  yrs.  of  age,  and 
Patrick,  12  yrs.,  dug  at  the  place  mentionefl,  and  found  a  very 
old  paper  under  and  between  some  flat  stones. 

**  On  the  night  of  the  loth  said  Mr.  McCaffrey  dreamt  ( ?) 
that  the  same  person  appeared  to  him  again,  this  time  in 
British  uniform,  and  told  him  to  dig  deeper.     Mr.  McCaffrey 
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^^M          hesitated  at  first  to  do  so,  but  did  dig  deeper  the  second  day.^| 
^^H           (as   he  believes),   thereafter,   on   Tuesday,   about   3  o'clock 
^^H          P.   M.     After  digging  about  a  foot  and  a  half  he  found  a 
^^H          bottle,  the  neck  of  which  he  broke  with  the  crowbar  which  he 
^^V          w^as  using.     On  [in]  this  bottle  he  found  a  paper,  also  very 
^^M          old,  but    much   better  preserved  than  the  one  above  men- 
^^H          tioned.      The  paper  last  found  contained  writing,  a  large  part 
^^H          of  which  could  be  read  without  much  difficuhy.                             ^fl 
^^H                **  The  papers  w^ere  taken  to  Mr.  B,  F.  tewett  the  next  H 
^K          day/-                                                                                                         ■ 
^^H                     ''  [Later  date.  Sept.  11,  1887.]  "                                      ■ 
^^^*         "  [Taken  by  myself  from  said   Michael   P.  McCaffrey  ^t  ■ 
^H^          his  home  this  28th  of  Dec,  1887.                                                      H 
^^m                                                                               ¥RAKKUK  K.  JEWETT,]"         ■ 
^^H                The  memorandum  marked  2  is  a  **  Copy  of  paper  found  iiiH 
^^H          the  bottle."     The  lines  are  drawn  to  represent  it  as  nearly  asi^| 
^^H          possible  to  tlie  original.                                                                       ^M 

with  Interest  annually 

1 

1 

Thousand  Pounds  Sterling  on  the  Bank  of  England 

The  Certificate  is  good  for  Fo. .  . . 

Certificate  of  deposit 

£4000                     Bank  of  England                      1 775 

...J 

The  third  memorandum  (marked  3)  contains  the  folio 
I  on  the  envelope  which  encloses  the  contents, 

'*  The  paper  found  between  the  stones;  and  copy  of  sai 
'er  the  application  of  ammonium  sulphide/' 
The  copy  of  the  alleged  bank  note  is  as  follows: 
??ooo                         Bank  of  England 
this  certificate 
Ten  Thousand  Pounds 
?'nk  of  England 

w^ith  Interest. 
"  Name  of  cashier."                                                  i 
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The  back  of  this  copy  is  marked  or  contains  a  statement 
as  to  the  time  and  place  it  was  made,  as  follows: 

"  Copied  by  myself  Aug.  1887  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
partly  from  memory  about  two  hours  after  the  writing  was 
made  legible  by  the  application  of  ammonium  sulphide. 

FRAXKLIX  X.  JEWETT- 
Fredonia,  N.  Y..  Oct.  10,  1887/' 

This  is  also  marked  **  From  paper  between  the  stones/* 

Nothing  can  now  be  seen  on  the  original  paper  enclosed 
except  some  traces  of  the  blue  lines,  tlie  spots  of  ammonium 
sulphide  used  in  the  attempt  to  decipher  the  writing,  and 
very  doubtful  indications  in  only  one  place  of  any  writing. 
The  paper  seems  to  have  been  merely  tlie  common  lined 
writing  paper,  that  might  be  described  as  the  foolscap  sort. 

The  memorandum  marked  4  has  on  the  envelope:  ''  The 
paper  found  in  the  bottle." 

This  paper  appears  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first,  but 
the  traces  of  the  writing  are  still  quite  apparent.  The  words 
and  figures  "  £4000  Bank  of  England  "  are  tolerably  dis- 
tinct still.  I  can  only  make  out  occasional  words  and  letters 
of  the  rest.  Part  of  the  word  **  certificate "  and  of  the 
phrase  **  with  interest  annually  ''  is  traceable,  but  perhaps 
because  the  copy  is  known. 

The  next  memorandum  represents  copies  of  the  letters 
sent  by  Prof.  Jewett  to  the  Bank  of  England  inquiring 
whether  any  such  papers  as  he  had  were  on  record  or  gen- 
uine. I  give  them  in  their  order,  with  the  reply  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  except  that  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Bank  was 
not  sent  to  me  with  the  original  papers,  but  only  a  statement 
on  the  back  of  the  one  that  was  sent  that  a  similar  reply  had 
been  given  to  the  writer  by  the  Bank  before. 

100  Lyon  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

July  28,  1887, 
The  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
Dear  Sir: 
Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  a  paper  which  has  recently 
been  placed  in  my  keeping.    I  chose  to  make  this  copy  at  present 
instead  of  getting  the  paper  photographed.    I  saw  it  for  the  first 
time  two  or  three  weeks  ago.    The  paper  is  manifestly  very  old. 
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and  some  of  the  writing  is  not  easily  legible.  What  is  copied, 
however^  can  be  seen  plainly  enough  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
what  the  words  are,  and  many  of  them  are  very  plain.  The  paper 
is  ruled  lengthwise,  as  represented,  with  six  lines,  which  are  blue 
and  quite  well  preserved.  I  can  see  no  indication  of  there  having 
been  anything  else  stamped  or  printed  upon  the  paper  previous 
to  the  w'riting.  The  position  of  the  words  and  figures  has  been 
preserved  in  the  copy  as  nearly  as  possible.  There  is  at  least  one 
word  between  "England''  and  "  1775/'  which  looks  much  like 
**  date ''  or  *'  dated/'  but  I  have  not  made  it  out  with  certainty. 
The  last  word  in  the  third  line  also  is  not  yet  completely  de- 
ciphered. That  the  first  letter  is  **  F  "  appears  unquestionable. 
There  also  seem  to  be  with  this  the  first  part  of  an  *  o*  and  the 
last  part  of  an  *  r  '  in  proper  positions  for  the  word  **  Four.*'  Up 
to  the  present  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  any  signature  upon  the 
paper,  though  there  is  a  place  for  one  and  there  are  also  markings 
that  look  as  though  they  might  be  remains  of  a  signature.  No 
chemicals  have  been  applied  to  the  paper. 

Quite  likely  this  letter  and  the  copy  may  furnish  no  ground 
for  an  opinion  or  conjecture  as  to  w^hat  the  real  nature  of  the 
paper  may  be. 

After  about  two  weeks  my  address  will  be  Fredonia,  Chau- 
tauqua Co.,  N.  y:,  U.  s.  a. 

Most  respectfully  vours.  1 

FRANKLIN  N.  JEWETT, 

In  place  of  the  passage  crossed  out  Prof.  Jewett  evi- 
dently substituted  the  following  written  on  the  side  of  the 
sheet  and  marked  with  a  sign  like  an  "'  x/'  which  also  is 
placed  above  the  line  before  the  word  **  still/' 

"  Still  it  is  possible  that  the  facts  eiven  niav  have  signifi- 
cance.  * 

(Second  Letter.) 
100  Lyon  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

To  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England  Aug.  8,  I    7- 

Dear  Sir:  ^        ■ 

*  TIt!  part  of  the  oriirmal  !#.#•-        *  .  .  ,  •     *u^*  ci-nt  to  the  I 

Bank  of  England  was  asfollow*     '  "^'^'^^^  *^^  "^^  ^^I***^^  *" 

;*  Still  if  they  should  lead  von  t^  t  *   •       •     *w  case,  or  even 

conjecture,  which  it  would  b<:  y^J:   **^,  *°™  a«  opmion  tn  *"«    cxDcnsc— the 
leading  purpose  of  this  writinu  wrT^ii*^^^'^^^  **^  express— at  ^>,i^^ed "  1 

^  ^^iJid  be  especially  well  accomP^*^"^"^'  J 
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^sterling,  dated  1775.  Enclosed  please  find  a  photog^raph  of  the 
paper  which  is  nearly  of  full  size.     The  shape  and  texture  of  the 

^  paper  are  well  shown,  and  also  the  position  of  the  stains  upon  IL 
The  waiting  does  not  appear,  as  the  body  of  the  instrument  is 
written  in  blue  ink.  In  some  places  this  is  still  quite  bright.  As 
yet  there  has  been  no  application  of  chemicals  to  the  paper.  By 
a  casual  observation  one  would  not  distinguish  any  signature 
upon  it,  hilt  the  marks  when  examined  are  increasingly  indicative 
of  the  presence  of  one.  So  far  as  recognizable  by  color  they  are 
broW'U.  On  the  low^er  left  hand  corner  of  the  right  hand  half  of 
the  paper,  on  the  lowest  line,  are  a  letter  and  device,  or  two  let- 
ters, like  this  (  B).     Follow^ing  are  marks  strongly  suggesting  the 

tletter  G ;  and  a  short  distance  after  this  is  what  looks  very  much 

flike  the  letter  /  made  somewhat  short.  Between  these  two  there 
is  space  enough  for  a  small  letter  like  e  or  /.  but  I  have  not  recog- 
nized any  there.  Still  a  little  further  to  the  right  are  a  few  traces 
which  look  as  though  they  might  be  remains  of  small  letters,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  make  them  out.  I  think  you  will  see  the 
most  of  these  at  least  upon  the  photograph. 

If  in  your  opinion  the  paper  may  be  good,  I  could  present  it 
in  person  this  summer  (and  if  I  could  start  as  early  as  the  20th 
inst.  with  prospect  of  good  connections  for  return,  which  latter 
will  probably  be  the  case). 

Most  respectfully, 

FRANKLIN  N.  JEWETT. 

Beginning  with  the  sentence  '*  if  in  accordance,"  etc.,  anfl 
as  indicated  by  crossing  out,  the  remainder  of  the  letter  was 
changed  before  sending,  according  to  notes  of  Prof.  Jewett, 
to  the  following: 

*'  If  in  accordance  W'ith  your  opinion.  I  would  be  pleased 
and  obliged  to  be  informed  to  this  effect  by  cable  at  my  ex- 
pense. If  the  dispatch  should  reach  me  on  the  19th  inst.  it 
would  be  in  season."* 

Until  after  that  date  my  address  will  be  as  above,  then  it 
will  be  changed  to  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Most  respectfully,  &c.** 

*  The  part  of  the  IcUer  omitted  in  the  copy  sent  to  the  Bank  of  E^igland 
was  as  follows: 

*'  If  it  is  in  accordance  with  your  own  judgment  as  advisable  that  I 
present  the  paper  in  person,  I  would  be  pleased  to  be  notified  to  tbis  effect 
by  cable  at  my  expense.  If  the  dispatch  should  come  as  early  as  the  19th 
in^t  1  cnuhl  take  one  of  the  steamers  leaving  Xew  York  the  next  day, 

"  Until  that  time  my  address  will  be  as  above :  soon  after  that  it  will  be 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Co.,  K.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.'* 
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There  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  September  20th,  1887, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  England  withotit  stating  the  content  of  that  answer. 
But  Prof.  Jevvett  states  on  the  back  of  it,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 2nd.  1899,  ^^^'^^  'i^  '^^^1  evidently  used  the  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 26th  instead  of  this  one.  As  the  contents  of  that  of 
September  26th  are  identical,  almost  to  the  word*  this  state- 
ment is  probably  true,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  copyi 
both  letters  here.  Consequently  I  proceed  to  the  next  letter, 
having  to  omit  the  reply  from  the  Bank  of  England  because 
this  reply  has  not  l)een  sent  to  me. 

Short  Beach,  Conn,,  August  t8th,  1899. 
I  have  just  received  the  original  of  the  letter  from  the 
Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England  which  was  omitted  here  in 
the  account  for  hick  of  its  presence  with  the  documents  sent 
me  last  winter.  Comparison  with  the  second  letter  from 
the  same  person  shows  that  they  are  quite  the  same  in  im- 
port. It  is  noticeable  also  in  this  that  there  is  no  signature 
to  the  letter,  as  remarked  in  the  earlier  account  of  the  second 
letter.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  jnst  received, 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  written  being  exactly  similar  to  the 
other. 


Bank  of  England,  London,  E.  C. 
F.  N.  Jewett,  Esqre,,  8  August,  1887. 

100  Lyon  Street, 

New  Haven,  Conn, 
The  Chief  Cashier  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  o£  Mr, 
Jewett's  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  and  to  inform  him  that  nothing 
is  known  at  the  Bank  of  England  of  the  voucher  to  which  hcj 
refers. 

Prof.  Jewett's  letter  enclosing  this  is  as  follows: 

North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Aug,  16,  1899. 
My  dear  Hyslop: 

'  Your  letters  of  the  12th  inst.  are  at  hand.  Enclosed  please 
find  letter  from  the  Rank  of  England  of  '*  8  August,  1887."  prob- 
ably the  one  that  you  ask  about.  It  was  here,  I  have  an  impres- 
sion that  I  received  three  replies  from  the  Bank.     I  remember 
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none  of  them  had  any  signature ;  only  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  one  enclosed,  what  seems  to  be  a  private  mark  at  the  lower 
left  hand  comer. 

For  the  present  of  course  the  documents  may  remain  with 
you;  the  ultimate  disposition  of  them  need  not  be  at  present 
decided.  Unsent  letters,  or  parts  of  letters  from  my  mother  bear- 
ing upon  the  case  at  all,  contain,  I  think,  nothing  but  matter 
relative  to  the  medium.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to 
send  this.  I  hope  to  make  further  inquiries  about  her  in  a  few 
days. 

I  note  with  interest  that  you  are,  or  have  been,  working  up 
your  sittings  with  Mrs.  Piper. 

Truly  your  friend, 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 
P.  S.     I  expect  to  return  to  Fredonia  Sept.  ist. 

F.  N.  J. 

(Third  Letter.) 

Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A., 

Sept.  26,  1887. 
To  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London. 
Dear  Sir: 
The  writer,  Mr.  Jewett,  would  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
Chief  Cashier's  reply  to  the  8th  ult.,  relative  to  a  paper  purport- 
ing to  be  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  four  thousand  pounds  upon 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  would  also  state  that  something  fur- 
ther has  been  made  out  at  this  date.  Before  the  first  letter  on  the 
subject  some  marks  were  seen  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  last 
figure  in  the  date,  but  as  they  were  not  then  made  out,  nothing 
was  said  about  them.  Under  more  favorable  circumstances  they 
have  appeared  plainly  distinguishable  so  that  the  number  for  the 
year  is  1775-7.  The  word  preceding  this  number,  which  was 
said  to  suggest  "  Date  "  or  "  Dated,"  seems  now  to  be  more  like 
"  Septem.,  while  figures  follow  as  if  indicating  the  day  of  the 
month. 

The  evidence  is  very  clear  that  at  some  time  this  paper  was 
considered  to  be  valuable. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  N.  JEWETT. 

The  next  letter  was  written  concerning  the  other  paper 
about  which  nothing  had  been  said  in  previous  letters,  as  it 
had  been  less  distinct  in  its  writing. 
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(Fourth  Letter,) 

Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N*  Y.,  U.  S.  A., 

Oct.  27,  1887. 

To  the  Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London. 
Dear  Sir: 
It  seems  desirable  to  the  writer,  Mr,  Jewett,  to  make  mention 
at  present  of  another  paper  associated  with  the  one  purporting 
to  be  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  four  thousand  pounds  upon  the 
Bank  of  England,  dated  1775-7.  Both  were  put  in  my  keeping  at 
the  same  time.  The  one  especially  referred  to  at  present  seemed 
to  be  of  less  durable  material  than  the  other,  had  certainly  suf- 
fered more  from  age»  and  was  supposed  to  contain  directions,  or 
statements  relative  to  the  other  paper.  Traces  of  wTiting  could 
be  seen  upon  it  but  nothing  could  be  made  out,  and  a  part  of  the 
paper  was  manifestly  wantiug.  After  writing  about  the  first 
paper  I  applied  ammonium  sulphide  to  this  one,  when  the  follow- 
ing became  legible : 

)ooD  Bank  of  England 

this  certificate 
Ten  Thousand  Pounds 
with  Interest 
Name  of  Cashier. 

This  copy  was  made  partly  from  memory 
half  hours  after  the  application  of  the  sulphide* 
then  faded  so  that  only  a  part  of  it  was  legible, 
indistinctness  in  the  word  "  with,"  but  not  enough  to  render  the 
word  doubtful.  On  the  line  with  the  words,  **  Name  of  Cashier,** 
were  traces  of  writing,  but  so  indistinct  that  I  could  not  read 
them. 

Since  the  making  out  of  this  writing,  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  what  I  had  found,  parties  interested  have  evidently  come 
to  think,  if  not  to  believe  that  this  is  an  independent  paper  for 
the  amount  mentioned. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

FR^^NKLIN  N.  JEWETT, 

The  next  letter  is  the  reply  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  preceding,  and  on  the  back  of  it  Prof.  Jewett  makes  a 
note  of  date  January  2nd,  1899,  to  the  effect  that  the  previous 
letter  of  the  Bank,  which  I  have  not  received,  was  similar  in 
character.  His  note  is:  "The  Bank  had  made  a  similar  1 
reply  relative  to  the  alleged  4000  pound  certificate.  Frank- J 
Hn  N.  Jewett.  Jan.  2,  1899."  The  Bank's  letter  is  as  fol* 
lows: 


about  two  and  a 
The  writing  had 
There  was  some 
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(The  reply  to  this  communication 
should  be  addressed  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.  C, 

"  The  Chief  Cashier  ")  9th  Nov.,  1887. 

F.  N.  Jewett,  Esqre., 
Fredonia, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A. 

The  Chief  Cashier  begs  to  inform  Mr.  Jewett  in  reply  to  his 
letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  that  nothing  is  known  at  the  Bank  of 
England  of  the  documents  to  which  he  refers. 

As  the  Cashier  has  not  signed  his  name  to  this  letter 
there  might  arise  from  that  fact  a  doubt  whether  the  facts 
are  as  stated,  or  even  whether  it  was  written  by  him  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  whether  any  inquiry  in  the  records  of 
the  Bank  had  been  made.  But  the  Bank  letter  head  stands, 
as  I  have  given  it,  in  print  above  the  date.  On  the  back  of 
the  envelope  is  the  stamped  seal  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
indicating  that  it  is  one  of  its  envelopes. 

The  next  memorandum  is  a  copy  of  part  of  a  letter  from 
Prof.  Jewett's  mother.  It  is  on  this  copy  that  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  changes  are  immaterial.  What  I  have  is 
the  following: 

"  North  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  1887. 
(From  my  mother.) 

Mike  helped  thrash.  He  told  me  that  the  nth  of  September 
that  same  person  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  as  usual,  and  told 
him  the  first  paper  was  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  was  put  there 
by  a  British  officer,  and  that  he  would  get  it.  He  said  the  Queen 
would  help  him  get  it;  spoke  nothing  of  the  other  paper,  never 
has  heard  a  name  mentioned.  It  is  strange.  Had  I  known  this 
before  I  would  have  written  you." 

There  is  no  memorandum  marked  8,  but  in  its  stead  was 
the  letter  not  sent  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  whose  con- 
tents were  so  nearly  identical  with  the  one  sent  that  I  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  reproduce  it.  Consequently  the 
9th  memorandum  is  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Malone, 
New  York,  inquiring  about  the  case.     It  is  as  follows: 
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Malone,  N.  Y.,  March  7th,  1888. 
B,  F.  Jewett,  Esq, 

Dear  Sir  r— I  am  told  that  3^our  son  has  taken  a  great  interest ' 
in  the  dream  of  young  McCaffrey  last  summer,  and  that  he  has 
made  investigation  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  it.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Rev.  Dr  Buckley,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  of  New 
York,  who  has  made  a  study  of  such  phenomena,  and  wishes  me 
to  obtain  for  him  further  information  than  was  given  in  the  news- 
paper accounts  last  summer,  I  will  therefore  thank  you  to  send 
this  letter  to  your  son,  with  request  to  send  me  as  full  an  account 
as  he  can  do,  without  going  over  the  same  points  covered  by  the 
published  stories,  and  to  add  anything  he  may  be  able  to  about 
the  certificate  of  deposit,  the  steps  taken  to  recover  it,  and  any 
other  new  facts.  Dr.  B.  is  looking  into  these  matters  in  the 
course  of  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Century  Magazine, 
Yours  VQiy  truly, 

LESLIE  C.  WEAD. 

The  next  letter  was  a  reply  to  this  of  Mr.  Wead's,  and  is 
as  follows : 


Fredonia,  N.  Y„  Mar.  15,  1888. 
Leslie  C.  Wead, 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  to  my  father  relative  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey's dream  has  been  forwarded  to  me.  I  may  say  at  the 
outset  that  the  case  is  incomplete,  and  that  I  think  there  are 
abundant  reasons  (at  present)  why  it  should  not  be  published 
further.  Will  vou  please  make  this  statement  known  to  Dr. 
Buckley? 

I  have  learned  nothing  out  of  harmony  with  Mn  McCaffrey's 
original  and  repeated  statement  of  the  case.  My  father  and  my- 
self went  to  Mr.  McCaffrey's  upon  the  day  when  he  told  us  of 
having  found  the  paper.  He  went  with  us  and  showed  us  the 
place  where  he  had  dug.  The  hole  was  in  a  sandy  soil,  was 
freshly  dug,  and  some  two  feet  or  more  in  depth.  I  stepped  into 
it,  and  after  clearing  out  the  small  amount  of  loose  sand  that  had 
fallen  back,  examined  the  soil  for  four  or  five  inches  below  where 
Mr.  McCaffrey  had  stopped  digging,  and  also  the  soil  adjacent  to 
this.  For  some  three  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  hole  the 
soil  had  evidently  not  been  disturbed  for  a  long  time,  but  it  ap- 
peared equally  manifest  that  at  some  time  it  had  been  disturbed. 
The  soil  in  question  was  in  places  darker  than  that  round  about 
at  the  same  level,  and  in  several  small  places  was  much  darker, 
as  if  from  surface  soil  or  long  decayed    fragments    of 


4 


bark   or  ^M 
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twigs.  Moreover  the  layers  in  the  sand,  which  were  plain  all 
around  this  portion  did  not  continue  through  it.  Below  the 
depth  of  some  three  inches  they  were  continuous;  and  the 
peculiar  dark  places  in  the  soil  ceases  at  the  same  depth.  As  to 
the  certificate  the  Bank  of  England  claims  to  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  no  signature  has  been  found  upon  it. 

Probably  Dr.  Buckley  has  learned  the  more  important  at  least 
of  the  particulars  that  were  commonly  reported  in  the  vicinity 
last  summer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FRANKLIN  N.  JEWETT. 

The  nth  memorandum  contains  two  documents;  one  an 
account  of  the  experiments  with  chemicals  to  decipher  the 
writing,  and  the  other  an  account  of  the  results  obtained  in 
r<ngland  after  the  visit  to  the  Bank  personally,  and  written 
down  on  the  same  day. 

The  paper  giving  the  account  of  the  experiments  with 
chemicals  contains  the  indication  that  the  experiments  were 
on  •  July  2 1st,  1888,"  which  is  only  two  days  later  than  the 
account  of  results  written  in  London.  But  as  the  experi- 
ments were  made  in  New  Haven  in  July,  1887,  ^"^  the  first 
letter  written  to  the  Bank  on  the  28th  of  that  month  1887, 
this  account  of  the  date  of  the  experiments  as  having  taken 
place  on  "July  21,  1888"  must  be  an  error  for  July  21st, 
1887.  But  I  give  the  account  as  it  is,  especially  as  the  end 
of  the  record  says :  "  Done  at  Gregg's  Hotel,  London,  E.  C. 
England,''  which  at  least  indicates  the  time  of  making  the 
record. 

"  Experiments  July  21,  1888,  upon  the  paper  found  in  the 
bottle." 

1.  Lower  right  hand  corner  for  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  from  the  right  hand  edge  moistened  with  water  and 
then  with  ammonium  sulphydrate.    No  indication  of  writing. 

2.  The  space  next  left  of  this  and  about  the  same 
size  extending  to  the  middle  (right  and  left)  of  the  right 
hand  half  of  the  paper  moistened  first  with  dilute  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  then  with  dilute  ammonium  hydrate,  and  then 
with  ammonium  sulphydrate.     No  indication  of  writing. 

3.  The  space  of  about  equal  size  as  the  former  lying 
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immediately  at  the  left  of  the  crease  passing  through  the 
middle  of  the  right  hand  half  of  the  paper  from  top  to  bottom 
moistened  with  a  mixture  of  dilute  chlorophydric  acid  and 
a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  No  indication  of 
writing. 

The  two  blue  dots  above  this  portion  of  the  paper, 
about  one-half  an  inch  apart  and  a  little  above  the  middle 
were  made  by  the  accidental  falling  upon  it  from  the  brush 
of  the  mixture  used. 

4.  The  space  next  to  the  left  and  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length  extending  to  within  about  one-half  an  inch 
of  the  left  edge  of  the  right  hand  half  of  the  paper  was 
moistened  slightly  (if  at  all)  with  water  and  then  thoroughly 
with  ammonium  sulphydrate.     No  indication  of  writing* 

5.  The  space  next  to  the  left  and  extending  to  the  left 
edge  of  the  right  hand  half  of  the  paper  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  second  space  mentioned  under  2  above.  No 
indication  of  a  signature.  Faint  outlines  like  the  following 
B  were  about  equally  visible  before  and  after  the  treatment. 

The  space  covered  by  the  above  five  was  moistened  with 
water  and  then  with  ammonium  sulphide  on  the  igth  inst  at 
the  Bank.     No  indication  of  a  signature. 

FRANKLIN  N.  JEWETT. 

Fredonia,  N.  Xr 
"  Done  at  Gregg's  Hotel,  London,  E.  C.  England." 


: 


This  last  statement  seems  to  indicate  that  the  whole  set 
of  experiments  was  made  in  London,  but  the  signature  and 
address  '*  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,"  rather  seems  to  indicate  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  record  was  made  in  this  country,  and 
only  the  fifth  experiment  performed  abroad.  Correspond- 
ence  will  determine  this  matter. 


New  York,  September  27th,  1899. 
In  order  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  alluded  to  above  I  wrote 
to  Proi  Jewett  the  following  letter  explaining  the  difficulty 
and  asking  several  questions  for  the  necessary  information. 
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"  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
"  Sept.  24th,  1899. 
"  My  dear  Jewett : 

I  have  just  found  time  to  copy  your  last  letters  in  my  report 
of  the  McCaffrey  case  and  the  statements  of  the  medium  with  a 
certain  difficulty  that  I  noticed  earlier  require  some  personal 
questions  of  you. 

In  the  notes  that  you  made  of  your  experiments  on  the  paper? 
there  is  the  appearance  of  your  being  in  London  and  New  Haven 
at  the  same  time.  The  paper  which  is  a  memorandum  of  the  acid 
experiments  is  dated  at  its  head  *  July  21st,  1888.'  At  the- end  of 
it  you  say :  '  Done  at  Gregg's  Hotel,  London,  E.  C,  England.' 
Previous  accounts  indicate  that  the  experiments  were  made  in 
New  Haven  in  July,  1887.  I  want,  therefore,  to  have  answers  to 
the  following  questions,  which  I  put  on  another  sheet  to  be  re- 
turned. 

Yours  as  ever, 

J.  H.  HYSLOP." 

Prof.  Jewett  writes  on  the  same  sheet  of  this  letter  and 
returns  it  with  the  following  note: 

"Not  the  same  experiments.  Both  the  dates  are  cor- 
rect.   See  the  other  sheet." 

"  F.  N.  Jewett." 

The  questions  and  further  answers  are  as  follows : 

Q.  Just  when  did  you  make  the  experiments  in  New 
Haven?    A.  "  In  1887,  probably  in  July." 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  notes  of  them  reported  to  me, 
and  indicating  -that  they  were  made  in  London  at  the  time 
you  wrote  the  account  of  your  presentation  at  the  Bank? 
A.  "This  question  and  the  first  one  do  not  fit  together 
and  into  the  circumstances." 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  account  of  the  experi- 
ment?   A.  "Yes  and  No." 

Q.  Did  you  repeat  some  of  the  experiments  in  London? 
A.  "No." 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Drake  have  any  chance  to  learn  through 
neighborhood  gossip  or  newspaper  accounts  that  you  had 
tried  the  acid  experiments?  A.  I  think  not;  yet  a  report  of 
my  New  Haven  experiment,  the  one  upon  the  paper  found 
between  the  stones,  was  sent  home  some  time  in  the  fall  of 
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1887.  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  tlie  correspondence  will 
show  this,  I  never  knew  that  this  report  was  ever  published, 
or  that  for  many  years  it  ever  became  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Your  difficulty  about  the  experiments  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  tzvo  papers  upon  one  of  which  I  experi- 
mented in  New  Haven  and  upon  the  other  in  London.  In 
the  former  case  the  experiment  was  onCi  ammonium  sulphide 
being  the  only  reagent  used;  in  the  London  case,  upon  the 
4,000  pound  paper,  the  experiments  were  multiform,  i.  e.. 
different  portions  of  the  paper  tested  were  treated  differently. 
These  tests  were  all  applied  in  searching  for  a  signature,  and 
they  w^ere  varied  with  a  view  to  the  possible  success  of  some 
of  the  processes  in  case  others  failed. 

If  with  the  above  as  a  guide,  you  still  find  any  difficulty 

with  the  accounts  please  write  me  again. 

Sincerely, 
-^  F.  N.  JEWETT.** 

The  next  account  is  the  second  paper  in  this  Uth  memo- 
randum. In  the  record  of  conclusions  reached  after  presenta- 
tion of  the  papers  at  the  Bank  of  England  in  Person, 

Gregg  s  Hotel, 

22  Ironmonger  Lane, 
London,  E.  C,  England, 
July  19,  x888. 

The  following  statement  is  made  relative  to  t^TO  papers 
presented  this  day  at  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  under- 
signed Franklin  N.  Jewett  accompanied  by  the  undersigned 
W'allace  H,  Butrick. 

One  of  the  papers  purported  to  be  a  certificate  of  deposit 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  for  four  thousand  pounds  with 
interest  payable  annually,  and  bearing  a  date  of  which  the 
year  seems  unmistakably  to  be  1777.  This  paper  appears 
to  be  old,  in  a  few  places  is  not  quite  legible,  and  no  signature 
could  be  distinguished  upon  it.  The  other  paper  is  much 
more  decayed:  and  manifestly  a  considerable  portion  from 
the  right  hand  end  is  wanting.     Upon  this  paper  there  was 
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no  legible  writing,  but  I,  said  Franklin  N.  Jewett,  presented 
a  copy  of  the  writing  upon  it  which  I  rendered  temporarily 
legible  in  August  1887  by  the  application  of  ammonium  sul- 
phide. According  to  the  writing  thus  made  out  this  paper 
purported  to  be  some  kind  of  a  certificate  upon  the  Bank  of 
England  for  ten  thousand  pounds  with  interest.  The  papers 
were  taken  to  the  chief  accountant's  office.  He  himself  was 
absent  but  the  official  in  charge  stated  that  neither  paper 
could  possibly  be  genuine.  The  reasons  given  were  the 
following : 

1.  That  the  Bank  of  England  never  had  paid  interest  on 
deposits. 

2.  That  at  the  date  of  the  first  mentioned  document  the 
kind  of  paper  upon  which  it  was  written  had  not  been  made ; 
that  blue  machine-ruled  paper  like  that  of  this  document  was 
never  used  or  made  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Upon  this  point  he  consulted  with  the  chief  of  the 
stationary  department,  who  in  turn  consulted  with  the  man 
having  charge  of  the  ruling  of  the  paper. 

3.  That  no  unclaimed  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England 
at  the  present  time  was  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  four 
thousand  pounds. 

Upon  the  copy  of  the  second  of  the  above  mentioned 
papers  the  word  deposit  does  not  occur,  yet  when  the  copy 
was  shown  to  the  bank  official  he  was  equally  positive  with 
reference  to  this  as  with  reference  to  the  first  one  that  it 
could  not  be  genuine. 

FRANKLIN  N.  JEWETT, 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
Witness, 

Wallace  H.  Butrick, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  last  and  12th  memorandum,  with  the  statement  at 
the  head  of  it  that  the  copy  is  "  with  immaterial  changes/' 
a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Prof.  Jewett's  mother  again.  It 
is  one  year  later  still  than  the  other  documents  just  men- 
tioned, and  is  as  follows : 
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"  Copy  with  immaterial  changes/* 

"North  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1889. 

Mike  was  here  this  morning.  He  said  the  soldier  came  to 
him  Wednesday  night.  The  wind  was  blowing  very  hard, 
and  the  soldier  said  there  was  loo  much  going  on  that  night; 
he  could  not  tell  him  anything,  but  would  come  again  soon, 
and  tell  him  what  he  wanted  to  know.  Then  he  disappeared 
and  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Last  night  he  came  again.  He 
said  he  (the  soldier)  was  coming  to  this  country,  had  four- 
teen thousand  pounds,  and  didn't  want  to  take  it  with  him. 
He  gave  it  to  King  George  the  Third,  and  he  gave  him  two 
certificates  of  deposit,  one  for  four  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
other  for  ten  thousand.  Then  another  man  appeared  and 
stood  beside  the  soldier.  He  (the  latter)  said  **  I  am  King 
George  the  Third.  I  gave  him  those  certificates  of  deposit 
and  deposited  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  him, 
and  I  want  it  paid/'  Then  they  both  disappeared.  Mc- 
Caflfrey  (*'  Mike  "')  said  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  that  he 
never  closed  his  eyes  after  that  that  night,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  so.  He  said  it  seemed  lighter  than  day- 
light. He  said  the  king  had  on  a  crown,  and  had  a  large 
sword ;  he  never  saw  anything  shine  like  his  sword.  *  »  * 
Mike  is  terribly  impressed.  I  never  saw  him  look  as  he 
looked  this  morning.  His  face  was  a  blood  red  or  darker, 
and  his  eyes  looked  as  if  they  would  leap  from  their  sockets. 
He  said  the  king's  voice  w^as  very  coarse  and  heavy.  The 
last  time  he  came  last  fall,  he  said  the  queen  would  help  him 
get  the  money.     *     ♦     ♦     *     ♦^ 


Under  date  of  November  15,  1889. 

"  Mike  said  he  never  knew  England  was  ever  governed  by 
a  king  till  that  man  told  him  he  was  George  the  Third  of 
England;  said  he  always  thought  it  was  governed  by  queens. 

New  York,  August  30th.  1899. 
In  order  to  obtain  contemporary  accounts  of  the  case  as 
reported  in  the  papers,  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  I  wrote  to 


I 
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the  M alone  Palladium  for  copies  of  that  paper  containing  any 
account  of  the  affair.  On  my  return  this  morning  from  the 
country  I  find  a  copy  of  that  -paper  in  my  mail  with  a  letter 
from  the  editor,  and  also  replies  to  his  inquiries  for  the  mat- 
ter of  which  I  was  in  search.  I  give  the  correspondence  in 
full  before  copying  the  contemporary  account  of  the  Malone 
Palladium. 

F.  J.  Seaver.  ESTABLISHED  1835.  C.  L.  Ames. 

THE  MALONE  PALLADIUM. 

The  Palladium  Company,  Publishers. 

Malone,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24,  1899. 
J.  H.  Hyslop. 
Dear  Sir:— 

Under  separate  cover  we  mail  you  copy  of  paper  containing 
account  of  McCaffrey  dream  case.  We  did  not  expect  to  find  it 
in  our  town  correspondence,  as  we  had  forgotten  where  the  inci- 
dent occurred.  Hence  our  delay  in  finding  the  article.  Enclosed 
find  letters  from  our  North  Bangor  correspondent.  If  you  con- 
sider $1.00  a  fair  charge,  all  right,  and  if  it  is  more  than  the  paper 
is  worth  to  you,  pay  whatever  you  see  fit. 

Yours  very  truly, 

PALLADIUM  CO. 

The  letters  of  their  correspondent  are  as  follows,  the  first 
one  not  being  dated,  nor  the  address  indicated  except  by  the 
writer  of  the  above  letter. 

"Mr.  Editor: 

Your  letter  is  received.  There  was  such  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  the  north  part  of  the  town  some  twelve  years  or  more 
ago.  It  was  well  authenticated  at  that  time.  I  have  shown  your 
letter  to  neighbors  of  Mr.  McCaffrey  and  they  say  there  was  such 
an  incident  and  it  was  well  verified.  Mr.  Jewett  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  case  at  that  time  and  had  the  paper  that  was  found 
in  his  possession.  I  will  go  and  see  him  tomorrow  and  will  send 
you  the  particulars  if  I  get  any  and  your  letter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  GIBSON. 

North  Bangor,  Aug.  22nd,  1899. 
Palladium  Co.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  my  promise  I  went  down  to  see  Mr. 
Jewett  this  morning.     I  found  him  at  home,  and  as  good  luck 
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would  ha%^e  it,  Mr.  McCaffrey  was  there.  They  both  say  the  find- 
ing^ of  that  paper  in  the  ground  was  the  last  part  of  July,  1887, 
and  the  account  was  in  the  Palladium  and  in  the  Farmer  soon 
after,  Mr.  McCaffrey  says  it  was  in  the  Utica  Saturday  Globe 
about  the  same  time.  The  article  in  the  Globe  was  written  by  a  | 
Malone  man.    It  is  a  very  mysterious  case  to  say  the  least. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A,  W.  GIBSON/^ 

In  the  Malone  Palladium  for  July  21st,  1887.  the  corre- 
spondence from  North  Bangor  contains  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  case.     There  is  no  signature  to  it. 

"  Perhaps  nothing  has  ever  so  stirred  the  mind  of  the  public 
in  town  as  the  dream,  and  its  fulfillment,  of  Michael  McCaffrey, 
a  son  of  Patrick  McCaffrey,  who  lives  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
Cooks  Corners.  Michael  is  a  single  man*  about  26  years  of  age, 
and  he  says  that  on  the  night  of  March  18,  1887,  he  dreamed  that 
he  went  to  a  pine  stump  west  of  the  house*  10  or  15  rods,  and  on 
the  w^est  side  of  the  stump  he  dug  and  found  something  valuable, 
but  could  not  tell  what  it  was,  and  he  says  further  that  on  the 
night  of  March  20th,  *  I  had  another  dream.  I  saw  a  man  of 
about  medium  size,  and  he  told  me  to  take  two  men  with  me  on 
the  second  day  of  July,  naming  the  men  (E.  Southworth  and 
Joseph  LaBarge)  and  go  and  dig  down  on  the  west  side  of  the 
stump  near  a  large  root.  He  said  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  British 
army,  and  had  money  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
told  me  that  I  would  find  a  valuable  paper  there.  He  said  that 
he  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  he  had  no  relatives  living,  and 
that  this  paper  was  buried  between  two  and  three  feet  deep  on 
the  southwest  side  of  said  pine  stump ;  and  I  dreamed  the  same 
dream  five  nights  more,  and  on  July  2nd,  as  the  men  did  not 
come,  I  took  two  of  my  younger  brothers  and  went  and  dug  until 
I  came  to  three  flat  stones.  They  must  have  been  brought  some 
little  distance,  as  there  is  no  stone  in  the  soil.  I  took  them  out 
and  between  the  two  lower  stones  I  found  a  paper  about  three 
by  five  inches,  and  supposed  it  was  the  paper  I  was  to  dig  for. 
On  the  paper  was  writing,  but  I  could  not  make  it  out.  I  then 
dug  no  further,  but  on  the  night  of  July  7th  I  again  dreamed  that 
I  saw  the  same  man,  this  time  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a 
British  soldier,  and  he  told  me  to  go  back  and  dig  deeper,  I 
went  back  on  the  12th  of  July,  took  with  me  a  spade  and  a  bar, 
and  as  the  ground  was  ver}^  hard,  after  digging  w^ith  the  spade 
aw^hile  I  took  the  bar,  and  while  using  this  I  struck  a  bottle. 
Upon  removing  the  dirt.  I  found  that  I  had  broken  the  bottle,  but 
in  the  bottom  I  found  a  paper  with  writing  and  figures  on  it.     I 
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had  dug  a  foot  and  a  half  lower  thaot  before.  The  paper  looked 
old  and  yellowish — black  and  mouldy  in  qK>ts — and  on  it  were 
the  writing  and  figures  as  follows:  '£4000.  Bank  of  England. 
This  certificate  is  good  for  four  thousand  pounds  sterlinfir  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  interest  annually.  Dated  Dec.  iSh,  1775.' 
This  is  as  correct  a  statement  as  I  can  gather  from  the  yotmg 
man  himself.  He  is  considered  honest  and  truthful  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  lives.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  by  what 
agency  this  has  been  revealed  to  him.  The  papers  are  in  the 
hands  of  B.  F.  Jewett." 

An  editorial  note  in  the  same  paper  of  the  same  date,  and 
on  another  page  remarks  as  follows  on  the  incident  and  cor- 
respondence. 

"  Our  North  Bangor  correspondent  recites  a  story  this  week 
which  is  exciting  that  community,  and  which  has  g^ven  rise  to 
hopes,  in  one  or  two  breasts  at  least,  of  realizing  a  moderate  for- 
tune. But  if  there  is  no  more  to  the  '  find '  than  the  correspond- 
ent copies,  great  expectations  will  hardly  materialize.  Banks  do 
not  often  honor  certificates  of  deposit  which  are  unsigned.  But, 
then,  perhaps  there  is  a  signature  and  our  correspondent  has 
neglected  to  copy  it." 

New  York,  August  31st,  1899. 
I  have  just  received  copies  of  the  Malone  Farmer  and 
Utica  Glqibe  in  each  of  which  is  found  an  account  of  the  dream 
and  discovery  of  the  papers  purporting  to  be  certificates  of 
deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  account  in  the  Farmer 
is  for  July  20th,  1887,  and  is  as  follows,  having  been  given  by 
the  correspondent  of  that  paper  living  in  North  Bangor. 

"  A  BRITISH  SOLDIER'S  MONEY." 

"  Strange  Experience  of  a  Young  Man  at  North  Bangor." 
"  His  Sleep  Disturbed  by  the  Spirit  of  an  Officer  who  was 

Slain  by  the  Indians — Directed  to  Dig  for  Wealth — What 

He  Found." 

"  A  correspondent  at  North  Bangor  to  the  Plattsburg 
Telegram,  sends  a  strange  story  with  the  postscript :  *  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  facts  being  as  above  stated,  whatever 
the  explanation  may  be.'     It  involves  a  combination  that  is 
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certain  to  excite  interest.     The  supernatural   revelation 
hidden  treasure  calls  for  a  quickening  of  human  cupidity. 


North  Bangor,  July  14th,  1887, 

Editor  Telegram: — Below  I  give  you  an  account  of  a  very 
strange  affair  that  happened  in  this  town. 

Last  March  a  young  man  by  the  uame  of  Mike  McCaffrey, 
who  lives  with  his  folks  about  four  miles  north  of  this  place,  had 
a  dream  in  which  a  man  appeared  to  him.  He  (the  stranger) 
was  a  British  officer  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  He  directed 
McCaffrey  to  go  to  a  certain  stump  and  dig  011  a  certain  side  of 
it,  and  he  would  find  a  fortune  awaiting  him.  (I  should  have 
said  before  that  McCaffrey  is  about  29  years  of  age.  He  has 
always  stayed  at  home,  being  very  bashful.)  On  the  third  night 
thereafter,  the  British  officer  again  appeared  in  McCaffrey's 
dream,  and  each  succeeding  night  until  the  dream  had  been  six 
times  repeated.  Chi  the  first  appearance  the  apparition  had  in- 
structed the  dreamer  to  get  Joe  Labarge  and  Egbert  South  worth 
and  go  with  them  on  the  2nd  of  July  and  dig  by  the  stump 
described.  McCaffrey  communicated  with  the  parties  named, 
but  they  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  so  he  went  to  the  place 
accompanied  by  his  two  little  brothers. 

They  commenced  to  dig.  When  about  eighteen  inches  below 
the  surface  two  flat  stones  were  encountered.  Between  these 
was  a  piece  of  paper  upon  which  there  was  writing  which  could 
not  be  readily  deciphered.  McCaffrey  discontinued  his  labor  and 
took  the  paper  to  his  home. 

Two  nights  after  these  occurrences  the  Britisher  again  ap- 
peared to  McCaffrey,  this  time  arrayed  in  the  uniform  of  a 
British  coloneh  McCaffrey  says  the  well-burnished  brass  but- 
tons were  just  as  plain  as  could  be.  The  officer  was  indignant 
that  McCaffrey  had  not  continued  the  digging,  and  commanded 
him  to  get  Labarge  and  Southw^orth  and  continue  the  hunt.  This 
was  done  on  July  iith.  About  four  feet  below  the  surface  was 
found  a  bottle  with  the  neck  broken  off.  In  the  bottle  was  a 
certified  check  on  the  Bank  of  England  for  £4.100,  dated  1775- 
The  valuable  document  is  in  the  hands  of  B,  F,  Jewett,  of  this 
place,  whose  son  has  given  it  a  critical  examination  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass.  The  writing  is  faded.  The  rate  of  interest  and 
signature  can  not  be  made  out.  The  check  is  kept  in  a  dark 
place  and  as  nearly  as  possible  away  from  the  atmosphere.  An 
investigation  will  be  had*  and  if  profit  accrues  it  will  be  equally 
divided  between  the  finder  and  holder. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Hyde,  our  correspondent  at  North  Bangor,  gives 
the  above  aflfair  attention  and  says:  *  After  a  personal  inves- 
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tigation  and  consultation  with  the  people  residing  in  that  im- 
mediate vicinity,  I  do  not  hear  a  hint  by  any  of  his  neighbors 
that  this  is  a  *  put  up  job/  but  all  accord  to  him  (McCaffrey) 
integrity  of  purpose/  Mr.  Hyde  says  the  hole  dug  by  Mc- 
Caffrey at  the  stump  is  about  the  size  of  a  post  hole  and  the 
flat  stones  taken  out  were  about  one  foot  square  each.  That 
the  bottle  was  a  small,  round  bottle  which  was  broken  at  the 
top  by  the  crow-bar  used  in  digging.  Mr.  Jewett,  who  has 
the  paper  found  in  this  mysterious  manner,  preached  at  the 
Baptist  church,  this  village  last  Sunday.  He  will  have  it  ex- 
amined by  an  expert.  Whether  it  Has  value  or  not,  the 
method  by  which  McCaffrey  found  it  is  mysterious  and  if  no 
fraud  is  being  perpetrated  will  tend  to  make  him  a  second 
Daniel  or  the  great  dreamer  of  the  nineteenth  century  at 
least.  Barnum  will  want  him  and  he  should  be  prepared  for 
a  call  from  *  the  greatest  show  on  earth.' 

In  the  Utica  Saturday  Globe  the  account  is  as  follows,  and 
is  dated  July  23rd,  1887: 

"  HIDDEN  TREASURE." 


"  REVEALED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  BY  A  GHOST." 

"  The  Spirit  of  a  British  Officer  Comes 

in  the  Night  and  Directs  Michael 

McCaffrey  Where  to  Dig  for 

Buried  Wealth." 

Malone,  N.  Y.,  July  22. — This  (Franklin)  county  is  wildly  ex- 
cited over  the  remarkable  experience  of  Michael  McCaffrey,  of 
North  Bangor.  McCaffrey  is  a  young  man,  about  25  years  of 
age,  who  resides  with  his  parents  on  a  farm  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Bangor.  He  has  an  excellent  reputation  among  his 
neighbors  for  honesty  and  truth.  On  the  i8th  of  last  March  he 
dreamed  that  there  was  something  of  great  value  buried  near  a 
large  pine  stump  in  the  pasture  about  40  rods  west  of  the  farm 
house.  Two  nights  afterward  this  dream  was  repeated.  There 
appeared  to  him  at  his  bedside  the  apparition  01  a  man  appar- 
ently 50  years  of  age. 

HIS  GHOSTLY  VISITOR 
told  McCaffrey  that  he  had  been  killed   by   the    Indians    many 
years  ago,  and  that  previous  to  his  death  he  had  buried  a  valuable 
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document  near  the  stump  about  which  the  young  man  had 
dreamed.  The  ghost  directed  McCaffrey  to  go  with  a  spade  and 
pick  on  July  2nd  and  unearth  the  document  referred  to. 

This  midnight  visitor  also  directed  that  Joe  Labarge  and  Eg- 
bert Southworth,  men  living  near-by,  be  employed  to  assist  in 
the  excavation.  On  the  third  night  thereafter  the  apparition 
again  appeared  at  McCaffrey's  bedside,  and  he  repeated  his 
visits  at  frequent  intervals  some  five  or  six  times  more  previous 
to  July  2nd,  and  retold  each  time  the  story  of  the  hidden  fortune. 
McCaffrey  proceeded  with  the  work  as  directed,  through 
[thought]  Labarge  and  Southworth  did  not  come  on  to  assist  him 
as  they  had  engaged  to  do.  With  the  aid  of  two  younger  broth-j 
ers,  McCaffrey  dug  to  the  depth  of  1 8  inches,  where  he 

ENCOUNTERED  TWO  FLAT  STONES 

12  or  15  inches  square.  Between  these  stones  McCaffrey  founi 
an  ancient-looking  paper  on  which  there  had  once  been  sonn 
writing,  but  it  was  now  almost  illegible.  Taking  the  paper  to 
the  house,  the  search  was  abandoned  for  a  time.  Two  or  three 
nights  after  this  vision  again  appeared  to  the  young  man,  ar- 
rayed in  the  full  uniform  of  a  British  soldier,  the  red  coat  and 
brass  buttons  being  distinctly  seen.  The  spirit  was  now  fully 
materialized  and  appeared  to  be  very  much  annoyed  because  the 
search  for  the  buried  treasure  had  been  abandoned  so  readily. 
The  spirit  ordered  McCaffrey  to  get  the  young  men  previously 
designated  to  assist  him  and  continue  the  digging  where  it  was 
commenced.  On  Thursday,  the  14th  inst,»  the  labor  was  re* 
sumed,  McCaff'rey  being  assisted  as  before  by  his  brothers.  On 
going  down  about  three  feet  farther  a  large  glass  vial,  or  small 
bottle,  was  unearthed  and  in  the  bottle  was  a  piece  of  paper 
about  the  size  of  a  bank  note,  discolored  and  dingy,  and  bearing 
the  marks  of  extreme  great  age.  The  figures  '  £4000  '  are  plainly 
to  be  seen  on  the  upper  left  hand  corner,  and  the  date  *  1775  '  is 
legible  also,  but  much  of  the  writing  is  badly  defaced.  Those 
who  have  examined  it  carefully  believe  the  document  is  a  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  in  the 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND 
for  £4000.  These  ancient  papers  are  in  the  keeping  of  responsi- 
ble parties  who  will  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  ascertain 
their  value.  The  materialized  old  hero  informed  McCaffrey  that 
he  had  no  heirs  here  in  the  flesh,  and  that  he  would  donate  him 
his  entire  fortune  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  succeed 
in  establishing  his  claim  and  obtain  the  £4000  and  the  accrued 
interest  which  in  the  112  years  that  have  intervened  will  amount 
to  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  A  portion  of  the  '  remains  '  of  the 
top  of  the  pine  tree  that  grew  on  this  stump  are  still  lying  upon 
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(4)  That  the  dreams  themselves  were  suggested  to  him  as  a 
somnambulic  subject  by  some  outside  party  for  the 
purpose  of  playing  a  trick  upon  the  community. 

I  think  the  study  of  the  incidents  in  the  case  will  show 
very  little  to  support  the  first  two  hypotheses,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  scepticism  of  Professor  Jewett  and  relatives  on 
this  point  which  they  seeni  to  have  kept  in  mind  when  inves- 
tigating it.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  fourth  hypo 
thesis  has  any  better  standing,  as  I  know  h'ttle  in  experience 
except  a  priori  assumption  that  would  favor  it.  It  might  be 
true,  but  I  see  nothing  in  the  facts  to  favor  it.  and  only  in 
the  circumstance  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  facts  to  con- 
tradict it  is  there  anything  to  justify  its  possibility.  I  there- 
fore discard  it  as  improbable,  though  keeping  it  in  reserve 
for  the  failure  of  the  third  as  representing  the  most  likely 
conception  in  the  case  if  we  are  not  to  tolerate  anything 
genuine  in  it  suggesting  the  supernormal  of  some  kind.  Of 
course,  I  know  nothing  to  prevent  the  first  or  second  hypoth- 
esis from  being  true,  except  their  violence  in  comparison 
with  the  facts  and  the  breakdown  of  scepticism  in  those  who 
investigated  the  case.  Consequently  I  have  prepared  a  set 
of  questions  for  the  parties  concerned,  which  are  directed 
wn'th  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  such  facts  as  may  confirm 
or  deny  the  third  hypothesis.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  will 
be  reported  below. 

While  writing  out  the  above  report  of  the  document 
sent  me  last  w^inter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  in- 
formation, I  wrote  to  Professor  Jewett  for  further  details  on 
points  left  obscure  or  not  sufficiently  emphasized  in  the  pa- 
pers  I  was  holding.     I  give  below  the  questions  which   J^M 
directed  to  him  and  the  answers  which  he  gave  to  them  in^^ 

1.  Have  you  any  original  communications  from  Michael 
McCaffrey  himself? 

Ans,     '*  No.  all  oral." 

2.  Have  you  any  more  letters  of  your  mother  regarding 
it?  I  should  like  to  have  all  that  can  be  gotten  from  both  of 
them. 
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Ans.  "  None  that  I  thought  you  would  want.  I  have  one 
or  two  containing  matter  referring  to  a  sitting  (  ?)  with  the 
medium ;  but  no  more  that  I  know  of  pertinent  to  McCaflFrey. 

3.  Could  McCaffrey  and  his  family  be  induced  to  give 
their  accounts  of  his  experience  either  in  writing  or  to  a 
stenographer  ? 

Afis.  "  Undoubtedly.  I  can  say,  yes,  positively,  for  the 
man  and  his  mother.  The  others  probably  would  not  ob- 
ject." 

4.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
persons  you  know  in  McCaffrey's  neighborhood  and  who 
could  testify  to  what  they  know  or  heard  at  the  time,  and  tell 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  McCaffrey's  character,  or  answer 
all  questions  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  this  kind? 

Ans.  "  Egbert  Southworth,  Cook's  Corners,  Franklin 
County,   New  York.     Samuel   Southworth,   North    Bangor. 

5.  Can  you  name  any  of  the  papers  in  which  accounts  of 
the  affair  were  published  at  the  time? 

Ans.  "  Not  positively.  My  sister  thinks  that  mention  of 
the  case  was  made  in  both  the  Malone  Palladium  and  the 
Malone  Farmer.  These  are  weeklies  published  at  Malone, 
New  York.  The  papers  were  found  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  July, 
1887,  and  whatever  these  weeklies  may  have  printed  upon 
the  matter  must  have  been  published  soon  afterward,  prob- 
ably within  one  or  two  weeks." 

I  wrote  also  a  second  letter  with  additional  questions.  I 
transcribe  the  entire  letter  with  Professor  Jewett's  answers 
to  my  questions  embodied  in  the  transcript,  as  he  wrote  the 
replies  on  the  sheet  that  I  sent  him. 

Short  Beach,  Conn.,  August  5th,  1899. 

My  Dear  Jewett: — Since  writing  you  yesterday,  I  have 
been  at  work  on  the  papers  and  find  that  there  are  points  on 
which  information  is  important. 

In  your  copies  of  original  documents  you  say  that  the 
changes  made  are  immaterial,  but  in  our  records  we  like  to 
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have  the  account  exactly  as  it  was  without  a  variatioi 
Please,  then,  to  consider  the  question  of  putting  the  originals 
of  all  documents  still  in  your  possession  in  the  files  of  the 
Society.  I  do  not  ask  that  you  do  so,  but  only  to  consider 
its  propriety.  Full  copies,  if  the  originals  are  examined  by 
the  officers  of  the  Society,  may  suffice.  But  w^e  should  like 
to  have  your  letters  and  documents  in  fulL  Of  course  your 
memoranda  and  other  papers  sent  me,  I  understand  to  be 
exactly  as  originally  written.     Now  for  my  questions. 

1,  How  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  papers  did  you 
see  them  personally? 

Ans.  "  The  same  day,  or  the  next  day.  The  papers  were 
found,  as  I  understand,  in  the  afternoon.'' 

2,  Who  is  the  B.  F.  Jewett  mentioned  in  the  case?  Your 
father? 

Afis.     "  Yes/' 

3,  Can  you  report  all  the  incidents  that  led  up  to  the  con 
sultation  of  the  medium,  Mrs.  Drake?  Who  was  she,  what 
her  character,  reputation,  etc? 

Ans.  **  The  results  of  limited  inquiry  about  the  Mrs, 
Drake,  the  medium,  are'  entirely  favorable.  She  was  a  pro- 
fessional  medium,  and  I  understand  that  she  was  such  before 
her  marriage.  She  was  then  Miss  Maud(e)  Lord,  and  seems 
to  have  been  well  know^n  in  spiritualistic  circles  in  and  about 
Boston,  For  a  number  of  years  after  her  marriage  her  home 
was  in  California.  An  informant,  however,  thinks  that  for 
the  last  year  or  tw^o  she  h^is  been  further  east.  For  remain- 
der of  reply  to  this  question  see  accompanying  letter.'' 

4,  Get  the  exact  time  of  the  consultation  if  possible,  or 
as  nearly  as  can  be  to  the  finding  and  publication  of  the  ac- 
counts. 

Ans.     "  Seemingly  one  or  two  weeks  after  the  finding.'* 

5,  What  was  the  nature  of  the  suspected  fraud  that  led 
you  to  examine  the  house,  and  what  facts  told  against  that 
supposition? 

Ans.  ''  Manufactured  visions.  The  size  and  structure  of 
the  house»  and  the  fact  that  no  other  members  of  the  family, 
as  stated,  were  disturbed  on  the  occasion  in  question^  or  knew 
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anything  of  the  presence  of  other  persons  in  the  house,  or 
anything  of  tlie  visions  until  the  latter  were  told  by  the 
young  man  himself.'* 

6.  Was  the  second  paper  found  "  on  "  or  **  in  *'  the  bot- 
tle? It  appears  that  you  record  it  with  an  "  on  "  and  an  in- 
terrogation after  it,  and  then  in  the  envelope  containing  it 
you  say:  "  The  paper  found  in  the  bottle." 

Ans.     "  The  paper  (this  one)  was  found  in  the  bottle/' 

7.  Did  the  young  man,  McCaffrey,  have  any  more  dreams 
about  the  matter  after  your  investigations  and  report  from 
England?* 

Ans.     **  Yes»  one  or  more ;  I  think  two  or  more/' 

8.  Has  he  had  any  experiences  in  recent  years  connected 
with  it  ? 

Ans.  "  Nothing  but  the  dreams.  I  hope  to  report  more 
definitely  upon  these  dreams/* 

Yours  as  ever, 

J.  H.  HYSLOR 

P.  S. — Please  return  this  letter  with  answer  as  it  will  save 
copying. 

The  letter  referred  to  above  and  which  further  answers 
the  questions  is  as  follow^s: 


I 


North  Bangor,  Frankhn  Co.,  N.  Y,, 

Aug  10,  1899. 
My  dear  Hyslop: 

Your  three  letters  have  been  received.  Reply  has  been  de- 
ferred fn  endeavoring  to  obtain  data.  Only  reply  to  1st  and  2nd. 
enclosed,  is  now  attempted.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  reply  to  the  3rd 
soon.  Since  receiving  your  letters  I  have  had  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  McCaffrey,  and  a  short  one  with  Michael.  He  is  here  now 
to  give  me  a  longer  one,  in  fact  with  the  purpose  of  giving  me  a 
connected  history  of  the  case,  so  far  as  his  experiences  enter  into 
it.  I  propose  to  send  you  his  narrative  as  soon  as  at  all  prac- 
ticable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  approaching  this  is  among  the 
documents  which  I  sent  you,  I  believe  that  the  documents  sent 
you  were  all  numbered,  and  that  a  list  of  the  same  was  sent  with 
them,  perhaps  on,  or  in  the  envelope.    I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not 


*  I   wrote  and  sent  this  question  before   I  came  to  the  letters  of  Prof. 
cwett's  motiier,  where  1  found  it  answered.— J-  H.  H, 
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preserve  a  copy  of  the  listi  a  counterpart  of  mine,  both  for  your- 
self, and  so  that  in  case  of  need  I  can  also  obtain  a  copy.  The 
incidents  leading  to  the  consultation  of  Mrs.  Drake  were  few. 
A  brother-in-law  (of)  Mrs.  Drake  suggested  it,  and  it  followed 
soon,  without,  as  affirmed,  any  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Drake.  More 
of  this  later. 

Sincerely, 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 

Short  Beach.  Conn.,  August  14th,  1899. 
I  have  just  received  two  letters  in  answer  to  my  furtherl 
inquiries  referred  to  above  where  I  expressed  my  intention  to 
test  the  third  hypothesis   quite  carefully.     I  copy  first   the 
letter  which  I  sent  to  Prof.  Jewett. 

*'  Short  Beach,  Conn.,  August  6th,  1899. 
My  dear  Jewett : 

I  send  some  questions  for  you  to  answer  and  some  for  you  to  ^ 
put  to  McCaffrey  himself.  But  I  should  like  to  know  from  you 
what  were  some  of  the  theories  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time 
of  the  dreams  and  discovery  to  account  for  the  affair.  Were  any 
adroit  means  employed  to  sift  the  knowledge  and  conduct  of  the 
men  who  claimed  that  they  had  forgotten  their  appointment  to 
be  %vith  McCaffrey  at  the  first  digging?  Did  the  results  of  your 
trip  to  England  alter  aoybody^s  theories  about  it?  What  opin- 
ions did  McCaffrey's  family  finally  form  about  it? 

I  send  on  the  next  sheet  the  questions  to  be  put  to  McCaflFrey, 
and  I  vary  them  somewhat  so  that  you  can  probe  him  in  every 
way  necessar>^  to  get  at  the  facts.  Questions  do  not  always  in 
one  form  indicate  exactly  what  is  wanted.  Take  notes  of  his 
answers,  or  full  answers  if  you  can.  Have  him  answer  no  faster 
than  is  necessary  to  get  what  he  says.  After  study  I  have  a  clue 
to  the  possible  source  of  the  affair.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I| 
shall  try  the  case  on  this  tack. 

Yours  as  ever, 

J.  H.  HYSLOR 

P.  S.  Now  some  questions  further  for  you  after  writing  out| 
those  for  McCaffrey.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  find  it  best  to 
allay  suspicion  regarding  my  intention  in  some  of  the  questions 
by  answering  them  yourself  and  not  by  putting  them  to  Mc- 
Caffrey, for  instance  such  questions  as  30.  You  use  your  own 
judgment  on  this.  Perhaps,  too,  you  had  better  be  cautious 
about  question  m  also.  Hence  I  shall  .suggest  for  your  own 
answers,  in  case  it  is  either  impolitic  to  ask  them  of  McCaffrey, 
or  unlikely  that  his  judgment  would  do  in  the  case,  the  following 
questions':  12.  13,  15,  16,  17,  30,  and  32. 
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You  may  perhaps  also  be  able  better  to  answer  questions  24, 
25,  and  26. 

Please  to  reiurn  this  letter  and  questions  with  your  reply  as  it  ufill 
save  copying. 

Yours  as  ever* 

J.  H.  HYSLOR" 

The  following  is  Professor  Jewett's  reply  to  my  letter  after 
making"  careful  inquiry  in  regard  to  my  queries.  The  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  them  by  Jin  McCaffrey  himself  will 
follow  this  letter. 


North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  10,  1899. 

I  My  dear  Hyslop : 
Since  writing  you  this  morning  I  have  spent  some  hours  with 
Mr.  McCaffrey,  at  intervals  consulting  his  sister,  who  works 
here,  my  sister  and  my  mother  upon  various  points  of  the  case. 
Upon  some  minor  points  his  memory  is  not  quite  as  clear  as, 
according  to  the  memor}^  of  others,  it  seemed  at  first.  These 
points  are  few.  and  some  or  all  of  them  will  be  noticed  upon  an 
examination  of  the  enclosed  aosw^ers. 

I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  read  the  answers  without  much 
difficulty.  I  thought  it  might  be  convenient  for  you  to  have 
them  with  the  questions.  In  some  cases  the  grounds  for  the 
answers  are  given  with  the  answers:  in  the  other  cases  they  are 
the  results  of  more  or  less  numerous  inqyirtes  and  of  what 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  persons  I  myself  have  had. 
Of  course  I  cannot  vouch  for  what  I  did  not  know,  as  for  the 
home  habits  of  the  McCaffrey  family;  but  I  have  great  confi- 
dence that  they  were  precisely  as  represented  ;  and  I  can  say  the 
same  of  the  other  alleged  facts  standing  in  similar  relation  to  the 
whole  case. 

Mr.  McCaffrey  has  shown  no  sign  of  suspicion  or  unwilling- 
ness to  answer :  he  has  sometimes,  however,  delayed  his  answers 
for  a  few  moments  evidently  in  order  to  get  his  mcmor}^  clear. 

The  brothers  in  the  family  were  aged  7,  12,  and  14  or  15  years 
at  the  time  of  the  earlier  dreams,  and  the  digging.  It  appears 
that  the  family  never  had  any  Enghsh  histor>^  or  any  histor>^  at 
all  worth  mentioning.  There  were  also  three  sisters  in  the  family 
then,  staying  at  home,  two  of  them  older  than  the  above  men- 
tioned boys :  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  so  far  as  appears, 
there  is  no  more  ground  for  suspecting  them  than  for  suspecting 
any  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

So  far  as  I  have  learned  none  of  the  family  has  any  theory  or 
opinion  of  the  case,  except  that  it  is  mysterious.    They  seem  not 
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to  know  how  to  explain  it.     At  certain  times  some  if  not  all  of 

the  family  were  quite  ready  to  say  that  the  youn|j  man  was  crazy 
or  deluded.  Perhaps  a  partial  or  complete  exception,  however, 
should  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  father  and  mother  after  the 
papers  were  found.  At  one  time  Mn  McCaffrey,  senior,  seemed 
to  anticipate  the  getting  of  the  money.  This  was  in  July,  1887, 
He  was  sick  with  a  cancer  at  the  time,  and  died  in  the  following 
Febriiar\\  Yon  will  remember  that  my  journey  to  England  was 
in  the  summer  of  1888.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  that  none 
of  the  family  seemed  to  have  any  confidence  in  the  dreams  before 
the  finding  of  the  papers,  not  even  the  young  man  himself.  He 
says  that  upon  the  failure  of  the  two  men  to  come  as  witnesses 
he  did  not  want  to  ask  others  to  come  for  fear  they  would  call 
him  a  fooL 

One  of  the  two  men  here  in  question,  Egbert  South  worth,  is  a 
man  of  intelligence*  character  and  reputation.  He  need  not  be 
suspected  at  all.  He  also  has  no  suspicion  of  McCaffrey.  He  is 
entirely  confident  that  the  young  man  is  a  conscious  party  to  no 
fraud  whatever  in  the  matter.  This  is  essentially  what  Mr. 
South  worth  told  me  only  a  few  days  ago.  He  thinks  that  the 
fabrication  of  such  a  scheme  would  have  been  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  McCaffrey's  character,  or  his  ability  and  knowl- 
edge. He  has  known  ^IcCafFrey  since  the  latter  was  a  small  boy, 
and  had  him  as  a  pupil  in  school  for  several  terms. 

The  other  of  the  two  men,  a  Joseph  Labarge,  was  a  reputable 
blacksmith  at  Cook's  Corners.  I  never  knew  him.  Nothing  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  at  all  tending  to  discredit  him  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  It  appears  that  he  still  owns  property  at 
Cook's  Corners,  but  his  present  address  is  quite  probably  Mes- 
sina, N.  Y.,  though  I  cannot  be  positive  upon  this  point 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  ask:  In  case  either  of  these  men 
was  fraudulently  connected  with  the  matter  why  did  he  suffer 
the  evidence  to  be  weakened  by  his  absence  at  the  digging? 

I  may  mention  that  some  10  or  11  years  before  any  of  these 
dreams  a  large  number  of  stumps  had  been  piled  around  the  one 
of  this  case  and  burned,  with  hope,  as  reported,  of  burning  this 
one  also,  the  attempt  not  being  successful.  This  was  done  by 
the  same  McCaffrey  family- 
Si  nee  commencing  this  letter  I  have  learned  more  about  the 
time  of  the  consuUations  with  Mrs.  Drake.  My  letter  of  this 
morning  would  create  in  this  particular  a  wTong  impression, 
though  probably  not  a  seriously  wrong  one.  There  were  three 
consultations,  or  visits  to  the  medium.  The  first  was  by  my 
mother  and  sister,  the  second,  on  the  day  following  (as  reported) 
by  my  father  and  McCaffrey,  and  the  third  by  McCaffrey  some 
time  the  following  fall.  The  first  visit  was  made  in  the  spring 
(probably  May)  of  1888,  some  10  months  or  more  after  the  find- 
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ing  of  the  papers.  At  McCaffrey's  second  visit  the  medium  said 
that  the  records  were  not  in  the  Bank  (of  England)  but  in  an 
abbey,  and  added,  "  He  will  have  to  go  again/*  She  also  told 
him  at  this  time  that  he  would  get  his  money  in  1889,  This  is 
as  McCaffrey  reports  it»  and  as  my  mother  and  sister  remember 
it  as  reported  at  the  time.  It  may  be  fair  to  add  here  that  Mr. 
Drake,  husband  of  the  medium,  said  that  they  (mediums)  were 
not  sure  to  be  correct  in  dates. 

The  latest  dreams  in  this  case,  Mr.  McCaffrey  says,  were 
about  three  years  ago.  or  some  months  less  than  three  years. 
At  this  time  there  were  two  or  three  dreams  in  quick  succession, 
in  which  McCaffrey  was  told  that  the  matter  woyld  be  settled  in 
May,  1900,  00  the  17th  or  27th  of  the  month,  as  remembered.  He 
also  saw  upon  a  board,  as  a  blackboard,  a  picture  of  a  steamboat 
bearing  the  name  "  Umbria,"  and  he  says  he  could  see  my  father 
and  myself  upon  the  boat.  He  says  that  he  did  not  know  that 
I  there  was  any  steamboat  having  this  name. 

One  of  your  questions  (or  more)  refers  to  the  location  where 
the  papers  were  found.  Did  I  not  send  you  among  the  docu- 
ments a  copy  of  a  letter  bearing  upon  this  point  particularly?  I 
ask  because  1  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  copy  of  that  letter.  Also 
did  my  documents  contain  an  account  of  my  examination  of  the 
McCaffrey  house  at  Christmas  time,  1887?  Possibly  this  w^as 
not  written  out  in  full.  If  convenient  I  would  like  to  get  some 
time  a  copy  of  the  list  of  documents  sent  you,  or  to  know  that 
you  have  such  a  copy. 

I  hope  to  learn  something  more  of  Mrs.  Drake  next  week. 
Can  I  do  anything  more  in  the  case  while  here?  We  expect  to 
return  to  Fredonia  the  last  of  this  month. 

Sincerely  as  ever, 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 

There  arrived  in  the  same  mail  the  follow^ing  letter,  which 
as  is  stated,  is  much  of  the  nature  of  a  postscript  to  the  one 
above. 


North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y,, 

Aug.  II.  1899, 
My  dear  Hyslop: 

This  is  much  of  the  nature  of  a  postscript  to  the  larger  letter 
of  yesterday.  I  learn  that  one  of  my  replies  sent  you  yesterday 
should  be  somewhat  modified.  It  stated  that  I  saw  the  papers 
the  day  they  were  found  or  the  day  following.  It  appears  that 
some  days,  not  many,  elapsed  between  the  finding  of  the  paper 
betw^een  the  stones  and  finding  the  one  in  the  bottle.  I  under- 
stand that  I  saw  the  papers  the  next  day  after  the  one  in  the  hot- 
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tie  was  found.  This  was  the  oniy  one  that  at  the  time  was  con- 
sidered to  be  valuable.  It  was  supposed  probable  that  the  one 
between  the  stones  merely  contained  directions  or  explanatory 
matter  relative  to  the  other  one. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  there  was  quite  a  diversity  of  general 
opinion  or  conjecture  in  the  neighborhood  about  this  matter,  but 
nobody  had  any  full  solution  of  it.  Some  believed  that  the 
dreams  were  genuine,  and  some  did  not.  Some  said  that  they 
believed  the  family,  or  some  members  of  it,  knew  all  about  the 
papers  beforehand,  and  had  known  about  them  for  a  long  time: 
and  all  this,  so  far  as  appears,  without  any  positive  evidence. 
This  latter  view,  or  impression,  w^as,  I  think,  in  some  cases  con- 
nected with  a  nebulous  foul  play  theory  reaching  back  a  gener- 
ation or  more.  According  to  this  view  the  party  or  parties  who 
hid  the  papers  believed  them  to  be  genuine.  In  support  of  this 
theof}^  I  have  found  no  evidence  whatever;  only  a  statement  a 
number  of  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  rumor,  per* 
haps  not  widely  spread,  that  a  generation  or  so  earlier,  a  man 
had  suddenly  disappeared  under  circumstances  casting  suspicion 
upon  some  of  the  McCaflfreys.  I  have  a  faint  impression  that  the 
man  was  a  peddler.  The  real,  or  legendary,  disappearance  of 
this  man  was  connected  with  the  papers. 

As  to  deceiving  the  young  man  by  any  outsider:  The  house 
w^as  (is)  small,  with  doors  and  w^indows,  I  think*  regularly  fast- 
ened at  night.  Eight  or  nine  persons  slept  in  it  regularly,  the 
youngest  being  7  years  old.  The  father  and  mother  slept  down 
stairs,  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  six  or  seven  children  in  the 
chamber.  The  latter  was  not  large  and  was  almost  practically 
one  room,  and  only  one  stairway  led  to  it.  The  chamber  had 
only  three  windows,  two  on  the  west  end  and  one  on  the  east 
end,  and  these  were  all  very  near  or  beside  beds  that  were  occu- 
pied. Now  granting  that  outside  parties  could  have  imposed 
upon  the  young  man  after  the  manner  of  dreams,  provided  they 
could  have  reached  him,  the  situation  seemed  to  me  to  make  it 
extremely  diificult  for  them  to  do  so  even  once  without  detec- 
tion by  other  members  of  the  family.  The  dreams  up  to  that 
tmie  had  in  some  if  not  all  cases  been  attended  bv  illumination, 
and  m  all  cases  by  bodily  presence  and  talking.  'Of  course  the 
number  of  dreams  both  before  and  after  the  finding  of  the  papers 
made  the  case  manifold  stronger  against  the  theory  of  outside 
deception.  Also  the  reported  entire  ignorance  of  any  member  of 
the  famdy  of  the  dreams  or  of  any  disturbance  at  the  times  of  the 
dreams  must  of  course  be  reckoned  with  in  considering  any 
theory  of  mside  deception. 

I  am  not  preserving  copies  of  these  letters  to  you,  and  yet  I 
would  rather  not  lose  the  record  whtVufer(and  the  answers) 
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contain.  So  if  they  should  not  be  wanted  elsewhere  I  would  like 
to  get  them  sometime  in  the  future  and  keep  them  with  the 
other  documents. 

Sincerely, 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 

The  following  are  the  thirty-two  questions  which  I  sent 
to  Professor  Jewett  to  be  answered  by  McCaflFrey,  and  I 
transcribe  with  them  the  reply,  as  explained  in  the  above 
letters. 

1.  What  kind  of  citizen's  clothes  did  the  man  appear  to 
wear  in  the  first  dream  ?  Were  they  of  the  kind  worn  to-day, 
or  were  they  like  those  of  a  past  age,  say  a  century  ago? 

Ans.  "McCaflFrey  says:  He  always  had  on  a  red  jacket 
and  a  cap,  the  latter  thought  to  be  black  and  of  fur.  As  to 
other  articles  of  dress,  uncertain,  but  quite  sure  that  he  al- 
ways had  a  sword." 

2.  Had  McCaflFrey  read  any  books  about  England,  its 
history,  manners,  life,  etc.,  of  the  time  represented  in  the 
dream  ? 

Ans.     "  Had  never  read  any  English  history." 

3.  What  kind  of  uniform  appeared  in  the  later  dreams? 
Ans.      "See  answer  to   i.     His  uniform  was  always  the 

same." 

4.  Describe  the  appearance  of  George  III. 

Ans.  "  Rather  short,  thickset,  sixty  or  sixty-five  years 
old,  with  brilliant  gown  or  robe,  crown  upon  his  head  and 
sword  by  his  side." 

5.  Had  McCaflFrey  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  about 
getting  rich,  or  wishing  to  find  money?  That  is  to  say,  did 
he  do  any  day-dreaming  on  it? 

Ans.  "No;  says  not.  His  mother  also  says  she  knows 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

6.  Had  the  family  come  from  England  or  Ireland,  and  did 
McCaflFrey  ever  think  they  might  get  money  from  the  old 
country?  That  is  to  say,  did  he  ever  wish  or  day-dream 
over  this  idea? 

Ans.     "  No  wishing  or  day-dreaming  of  the  kind  at  all. 
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The   father   was   a  baby   when   brought   from    Ireland,   the 

mother  was  born  in  Canada,  of  Irish  descent/' 

7.  Had  lie  ever  had  any  dreams  about  money  before  o^ 
since? 

Ans.     **  No." 

8.  Had  he  ever  talked  with  the  two  men  who  failed  to' 
meet  their  appointment  at  the  digging  about  making  money?      1 

Ans,     *'  He  says,  never,  and  this  seems  manifestly  truej^| 


I  have  never  known 


certainly  as  regards  Mr.  Southworth 
Labarge/' 

9.  How  soon  after  his  first  dream  did  these  men  know  of 
it? 

Ans,     "  About  three  months,** 

10.  Why  did  he  postpone  the  digging  until  July? 
Ans,     *'  Because  he  was  so  directed.     This  direction  was 

given  in  the  first  dream  and  in  each  succeeding  dream,  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  until  the  time  of  the  digging,  July  2,  1887. 
These  dreams  were  largely  duplicated/'  ] 

1 1.  What  did  these  men  say  about  the  dream  at  the  time? 

Ans.  *'  Labarge  said:  *I  will  come;  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  it/  Southworth  said  he  would  come,  and  then 
warned  McCaffrey  against  claim  agencies/' 

12.  Did    these  men   ever  express   any  theory  as   to   thi 
origin  of  the  case? 

Ans,     **  None  that  I  know  of.     Mr.  Southworth  evident!; 
has  none  now.** 

13.  Did  they  ever  show  any  change  of  mind  regarding 
the  case? 

Ans.     *'  Seemingly  none/* 

14.  Were  they  warm  friends  of  McCaffrey  or  not? 
Ans,     **  They  were  not ;  but  acquaintances  and  on   good 

terms/* 

15.  Were  they  men  in  the  habit  of  playing  practical  jokes, 
or  did  they  ever  play  any  at  all? 

Ans,     ''Evidently  not:    Labarge  quiet   and  reticent;  an 
Southworth  entirely  above  any  suspicion  in  the  case." 

16.  What  was  their  general  standing  and  reputation  in 
the  community? 
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Ans.    "  Good,  see  just  above." 

17.  What  **  pals  "  did  they  have  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
did  these  persons  know  of  the  dreams  ? 

Ans.     "  Seemingly   none.     Southworth   would   have   no 
'  pals/  " 

18.  How  far  from  the  stump  was  the  place  in  which  he 
dug  for  the  papers  ? 

Ans.     "  Inside  of  the  large  roots." 

19.  Did  McCaffrey  have  to  dig  at  more  than  one  place  be- 
fore finding  the  right  place. 

Ans.  "  Had  to  vary  about  two  feet  but  only  in  one  direc- 
tion. (His  statement  now.)  Others  remember  that,  as  re- 
ported at  the  time,  the  variation  was  even  less." 

20.  How  did  he  find  the  place  to  dig,  if  he  did  not  try 
several  places? 

Ans.  "  As  far  as  he  remembers  he  was  guided  by  the  po- 
sitions of  the  roots.  My  sister  says  positively  that,  as  re- 
ported of  course,  the  old  soldier  told  him  in  what  direction 
from  the  stump  to  dig,  and  how  far  from  it,  and  this  has  al- 
ways been  my  understanding  on  this  point." 

21.  In  what  kind  of  a  field  were  the  hidden  papers?  Was 
it  a  pasture  field,  or  one  that  was  under  cultivation  ? 

Ans.     "  Pasture ;  but  had  been  plowed,  though  not  up  be- 
tween the  roots,  where  the  papers  were  found. 

22.  Had  the  field  ever  been  under  cultivation  at  all? 
Ans.     "  See  above,  21." 

23.     How  deep  down  was  the  first  paper  found? 
Ans.     "  About  one  and  one-half  feet." 

24.  Describe  fully  the  kind  of  bottle  found  in  the  place  at 
second  digging;  shape,  size,  kind  of  glass,  etc. 

Ans.  "  Seemingly  old  style,  round ;  diameter  at  bottom 
two  inches  outside,  only  one-sixteenth  more  further  up ;  top 
broken  in;  glass  rather  thin." 

25.  Has  the  bottle  been  kept  or  not,  and  if  so  can  it  be 
produced  ? 

Ans.     "  The  pieces  are  here,  the  bottom  part  being  entire." 

26.  Is  the  region  a  stony  one?  That  is,  are  there  plenty 
of  stones  about  ? 
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Aus.     **No;  the  immediate  locality  is  sandy.     There  are 

many  stones  not  far  away/'  fl 

27,     Were  there  fresh  signs  of  dirt  that  led  him  to  dig  at™ 
the  special  place  for  the  papers? 

Ans,     **  None  at  all.     This  has  always   been  one  of  the 
plain  features  of  the  case,  as  reported  to  me.     McCaffrey  sayiH 
the  place  was  covered  with  grass  mrf."  V 

28.  Was  any  one  besides  the  members  of  the  family  stay- 
ing in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  dreams?  ^m 

Ans.     "  No."  ■ 

29.  Was  McCaffrey  in  the  habit  of  sleep-walking,  or  did 
he  ever  do  any  of  this  at  all,  either  to  his  own  knowledge  or 
that  of  others?  ^_ 

Ans,     "  No,  as  reported/'  ^1 

30,     Were  any  of  his  brothers  in  the    habit    of   playing 
practical  jokes?  -. 

Ans,     "  No,  as  reported/'  ^j 

31.  Did  either  of  the  brothers  when  they  went  with  him 
to  dig,  indicate  where  to  dig?  ^™ 

Ans,     "  No/'  ^1 

32.  Did  the  brothers  show  the  same  interest  in  the  case 
that  he  did?  h 

Ans.     ''  Evidently  not/'  V 

The  answers  to  my  questions,  especially  if  accepted  as 
truthful,  dispose  rather  effectually  of  my  third  hypothesis,  ata, 
least  in  the  form  in  which  I  have  stated  it.  The  others,  o^B 
course,  fare  still  worse  on  the  same  supposition.  But  there 
is  a  possibility  in  the  story  about  **  foul  play  "  long  ago  that 
was  worth  investigating  in  the  case.  The  occurrence  of  the 
dreams,  without  the  supposition  of  conscious  fraud  on  the 
part  of  McCaffrey,  would  be  a  serious  difficulty  to  this  theory 
unless  we  also  assume  the  possibility  that  young  McCaffrey 
had  heard  some  time  and  forgotten  the  incidents  of  that  ru- 
mor, so  that  they  here  emerge  in  his  dreams,  the  web  and 
woof  of  subliminal  action  put  into  this  plausible  shape.  The 
facts  suggesting  and  favoring  such  a  view  are  the  evident 
spuriousness  of  the  documents  and  the  **  machine-ruled  "  pa- 
per which  seems  to  have  come  into  existence  long  after  the 
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le  indicated  by  the  personalities  in  the  dreams,  if  the  report 
of  the  officers  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  be  accepted.     It 
will  perhaps  be  impossible  ever  to  settle  any  question  raised 
by  this  hypothesis,  except  by  discovering  some  fact  or  result 
more  pertinent  than  the  dreams.     There  are  a  few  difficul- 
ties and  perhaps  inconsistencies  that  will  have  to  be  cleared 
up.      For  instance,  the  first  part  of  this  report  compiled  from 
contemporary  accoimts  indicate  that  the  old  soldier  appeared 
in  citizen's  clothing  in  the  first  dream  and  in  soldier's  uni- 
form afterward.     In  the  present  account  he  is  reported  as 
having  always  appeared  in  the  same  uniform.     Further  in- 
quiry is  necessary  on  this  point.     My  question  on  sleep-walk- 
ing seems  to  have  been  understood  as  something  else,  unless 
the  answer  "  No,  as  reported  ''  means  not  to  refer  to  a  pre- 
vious  answer,  but  to  the  present  and  past  inquiries  on  this 
matter  by  Professor  Jewett.     But  the  story  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  man  in  the  neighborhood,  w^hether  the  McCaffreys 
had  any  connection  with  such  a  real  or  supposed  event  or  not, 
has  its  plausibilities  w^hich  must  affect  the  case  very  decid- 
edly.    Assuming  that  such  a  disappearance  was  a  fact  and 
that   the  circumstance  created  or  justified  the  suspicion  of 
foul  play,  we  might  even  acquit  all  the  McCaffreys,  the  pres- 
ent and  past  generation  of  them,  and  yet  if  any  incidents  of 
this  foul  play  and  possible  making  away  of  papers  ever  came 
to  the  ears  of  young  McCaffrey,  no  matter  how  young,  we 
could  imagine  subliminal  action  reproducing  some  such  story 
as  appears  in  the  dreams.     This  theory,  then,  must  be  the 
paint  de  repere  of  further  investigation.      The  theory  undoubt- 
edly has  its  difficulties  in  the  peculiarly  dramatic  character 
of  the  dreams,  but  it  will  require  some  very  remarkable  facts 
of  a  nature  far  more  genuine  than  the  documents  in  the  case 
appear  to  he  to  shake  its  possibilities  and  pertinence  as  the 
matter  stands,  assuming  of  course  that  practical  jokes  are 
thrown  out  of  court* 

New  York,  August  30th,  1899. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  sent  to  Professor  Jewett  for  further  in- 
formation on  certain  points  I  received  the  following: 
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North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y*. 

Aug.  24,  1899. 
My  dear  Hyslop : 

I  am  trying  to  get  material  for  reply  to  your  letters  of  the 
14th  and  15th  inst.  Two  or  three  days  will  probably  be  needed 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  my  intention  now  to  start  for  Fredonia 
next  Tuesday,  to  arrive  there  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  I 
hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  reply  to  your  recent  questions  before 
leaving  North  Bangor, 

It  seems  to  be  incontestable  that  the  ground  was  altogether 
undug  and  that  the  papers  were  found  there  as  reported.  The 
question  to  be  decided  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  merely 
whether  or  no  the  young  man  had  any  dreams  at  alL  I  will  en- 
deavor to  make  the  grounds  of  the  above  opinion  as  manifest  as 
possible  when  I  write  at  greater  length.  I  could  answer  some 
of  your  questions  now,  but  not  all  on  either  one  of  the  sheets; 
and  in  order  to  return  the  questions  with  the  answers  it  seems 
best  to  defer  any  detailed  reply. 

The  man  who  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  most  important 
witness  regarding  the  foul  play  theory  is  yet  to  be  interviewed. 

Sincerely, 

R  N,  JEWETT. 

In  the  same  mail  as  the  above  letter  I  also  received  two 
letters  from  the  persons  named  in  Professor  Jewett^s  letter  to 
me  some  time  ago,  as  men  who  could  attest  McCaflfrey^s 
character.     They  are  as  follows: 

Cook's  Comers,  Aug.  21,  'gg, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hyslop. 
Dear  Sir : 

Yours  of  the  12th  at  hand.  In  regard  to  your  inquiries,  I  have 
known  Michael  McCaffrey  since  he  was  a  boy  and  know  nothing 
against  him  as  regards  truthfulness  and  morality.  As  regarding 
his  judgment  I  should  class  it  above  the  average. 

Respct. — Yours, 

EGBERT  SOUTHWORTH. 

North  Bangor,  N,  Y.,  Franklin  County, 

Aug.  21,  1899. 
Mr.  Hyslop. 
Dear  Sir : 

I  received  your  letter  in  regard  to  Michael  McCaffrey's  dream 
and  character.  I  saw  the  z  stones  that  he  got  the  paper  from. 
His  land  joins  mine  and  his  general  character  is  very  good  in  the 
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town.    I  have  known  him  from  a  child  and  his  father  and  all  of 
the  family  and  all  right. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  G.  SOUTHWORTH. 

New  York,  September  ist,  1899. 
When  transcribing  the  former  letters  received  from 
Prof.  Jewett  a  number  of  questions  involving  the  difficulties 
of  the  case  occurred  to  me  and  I  wrote  to  him  for  informa- 
tion regarding  these  points.  I  give  my  letters  below  with 
Prof.  Jewett's  replies,  and  they  will  explain  themselves. 

"  Short  Beach,  Conn.,  August  14th,  1899. 
My  dear  Jewett : 

I  have  been  working  on  your  letters  since  reading  them 
hastily  before  replying  this  afternoon,  and  some  further 
questions  and  inquiries  suggest  themselves  as  important. 

1.  Have  your  mother  and  sister  tell  as  much  as  they  can 
remember  of  the  results  of  their  sitting  with  Mrs.  Drake, 
indicating  how  they  met  her,  what  they  said  to  her  before 
the  medium  told  anything,  whether  the  medium  asked  any 
questions,  etc.,  everything  that  will  throw  light  upon  the 
question  whether  any  facts  could  have  been  suggested  in 
what  she  said  of  the  case. 

2.  Get  a  similar  account  from  McCaffrey.  In  each  case 
get  as  much  as  can  be  recalled  of  what  the  medium  said,  and 
indicate  any  connection  it  could  have  had  with  what  was 
published. 

3.  Interrogate,  if  possible,  the  other  boys  who  accom- 
panied Michael  to  the  digging,  and  see  what  their  knowledge 
is  from  memory  about  all  the  incidents  leading  up  to  the 
digging,  their  part  in  it,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  their  feel- 
ings and  convictions  about  it,  etc. 

4.  Get  possession  of  those  pieces  of  glass  for  exami- 
nation by  an  expert.  Yours  as  ever, 

J.  H.  HYSLOP." 
"  Please  return  this  with  reply." 

In  returning  the  sheet  Prof.  Jewett  answered  the  fourth 
question  on  the  sheet  of  the  original  letter,  as  follows : 
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*'  Those  pieces  of  glass  are  here,  in  our  keeping.  The 
have  been  kept  here  since  the  summer  when  they  wer 
found." 

After  writing  down  the  record  and  studying  it  more  care- 
fully I  wrote  the  following  letter  the  next  day  for  further 
information.  I  incorporate  with  it  Prof.  Jewett's  answ^ers 
on  the  returned  sheet.  More  detailed  answers  are  given  in 
letters  which  follow. 
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Short  Beach,  Conn.,  August  J 5th,  1899. 
My  dear  Jewett : 

I  have  just  finished  copying  your  letters  and  answers  to 
questions.     Studying  the  whole  report  as  I  have  it  now  and 
your  inquiries  about  whether  certain  accounts  have  not  al-      1 
ready  been  given  to  me,  I  have  some  further  statements  t^H 
make  and  questions  to  ask. 

You  will  get  a  full  copy  of  my  report  of  the  case  from 
Boston  when  it  is  made,  and  the  original  documents  subject 
to  your  disposal.  Your  previous  report  of  the  locality  where 
the  papers  were  found  did  not  state  details  as  fully  as  I 
wanted  them,  and  I  would  still  like  to  have  your  further 
statements  about  the  appearance  of  the  top  of  the  ground 
about  the  place  of  the  digging.  Was  it  grassy  and  undug  as 
he  reports?  You  described  fully  enough  the  inside  of  the  pit. 
But,  as  you  say,  the  most  important  point  is  to  know  thor- 
oughly whether  there  are  the  slightest  reasons  for  supposing^j 
it  possible  that  the  ground  was  recently  dug.  You  see  w^H 
have  to  try  all  sorts  of  hypotheses  and  prove  or  disprove^^ 
them.  The  account  of  your  investigation  of  the  house  was 
not  written  out  in  full  to  me  in  your  earlier  report.  You  sim- 
ply stated  your  purpose  in  the  visit  and  your  conclusion.  As 
to  a  copy  of  list  of  documents,  I  have  no  list  given,  except 
allusion  to  what  you  send  me  in  your  letter  describing  them 
when  you  sent  them.     Now^  for  questions. 

1.  Give  your  own  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  to 
of  the  ground  about  the  pit  dug  for  the  papers. 

Ans,     '*  Entirely  undisturbed,   old,    and   probably    some- 
what grass  grown.'* 

2.  You  say  in  answer  to  my  question  about  McCaffrey's 
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sleep-walking,  *'  No,  as  reported.**  Do  you  mean  that  you 
inquired  at  the  time  of  your  investigation  whether  he  had 
any  habits  or  experience  in  somnambulism,  or  walking  in  his 
sleep  ? 

Ans,  **  The  time  of  the  report  referred  to  was  this  sum- 
mer. So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  man,  his  mother,  and 
others  of  his  family  he  w^as  never  in  any  sense  a  somnambu- 
list. I  do  not  remember  having  made  any  inquiries  upon 
this  point  at  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  papers.** 

3.  In  the  original  report  your  account  says  that  the  man 
appeared  in  "  citizen's  dress  *'  and  afterward  in  "  uniform  ** 
and  **  British  '*  in  both  cases.  In  the  answer  to  my  questions 
last  sent  you  to  bring  out  the  distinction  between  these  two 
kinds  of  dress,  your  answer  to  the  first  question  regarding  the 
citizen's  clothes  was  :  **  Red  jacket  and  cap.  the  latter  thought 
to  be  black  and  of  fur.  As  to  other  articles  of  dress,  uncer- 
tain, but  quite  sure  that  he  ahvays  had  a  sw^ord,"  In  answer 
to  query  about  the  kind  of  **  uniform  ''  in  the  later  dreams, 
you  say:  **  See  ans.  to  i.    His  uniform  was  always  the  same/* 

Now  w^hat  w^as  meant  in  the  earlier  accounts  by  the  dis- 
tinction betw^een  the  **  citizen's  dress  **  of  the  first  dream  and 
the  **  uniform  ''  of  the  later  dreams,  and  described  as  British 
in  each  case:  that  is,  citizen's  and  soldier's? 

Ans,  *'  So  far  as  McCaffrey  now  remembers  he  says  that 
the  dress  was  always  the  same.  Whatever  lack  of  agree- 
ment there  may  be  between  this  report  and  any  earlier  one 
must,  it  seems»  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  discrepancy/' 

4.  Give  me  as  full  an  account  as  possible  of  your  investi- 
gation into  that  rumor  about  '*  Foul  play/'  How  much  trou- 
ble did  you  take  to  run  that  story  down? 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view  this  rumor  is  a  very 
important  matter,  and  might  explain  the  whole  affair,  even 
on  the  acquittal  of  the  McCaffrevs  from  any  connection  wnth 
it. 

Yours  as  ever, 

J.  H.  HYSLOP. 

P.  S.  Please  to  return  this  with  reply  for  same  reasons 
as  before. 
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The  answer  to  this  fourth  question  was  brief  and  on  the 
sheet  of  the  returned  letter,  and  I  was  referred  to  a  longer 
account  sent  at  the  same  time.  But  this  short  answer  is  as, 
follows: 

**  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  my  first  knowledge  of" 
any  foul  play  was  after  my  return  from  England,  when  the 
matter  seemed  to  be  settled  and  the  rumor  did  not  seem  to 
be  of  much  practical  importance.     At  any  rate  I  did  not  fol- 
low it  up.    For  the  results  of  recent  inquiries  about  it  see  myj 
letter  enclosed."  ^ 

The  following  is  the  letter  just  referred  to.  It  answers 
this  fourth  question  in  detail,  and  also  gives  further  infer-* 
mation  regarding  the  sittings  with  Mrs,  Drake. 

North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  28,  1899. 
My  dear  Hyslop: 

Practically  all  of  the  evidence  which  I  have  been  able  to  get 
bearing  upon  the  foul  play  hypothesis  in  the  McCaffrey  case  has 
come  from  two  men,  both  neighbors  and  acquaintances  of  Mc- 
Caffrey, and  at  present  living  in  this  vicinity.  Possibly  more 
information  bearing  upon  the  hypothesis  might  be  gained  some- 
where in  Canada,  where  Michael  McCaffrey's  father  lived  before 
he  came  here.  This  man  Patrick  McCaffrey  and  his  brother, 
Peter»  came  into  this  vicinity  some  iew  years  before  our  Civil 
war.  Some  15  years  ago,  more  or  less,  Peter,  then  quite  well 
along  in  years,  returned  to  Canada.  Patrick  remained  here  until 
his  death,  which,  as  before  stated,  occurred  early  in  1888. 

The  one  of  the  two  neighbors  referred  to  whom  I  first  inter- 
viewed is  a  man,  David  Avery,  who  has  lived  where  he  does  now 
for  doubtless  40  years  or  more,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Mc- 
Caffrey home,  and  not  far  from  a  mile  from  our  home.  He  is  a 
man  of  standing,  and  there  does  not  appear  the  slightest  reason 
for  questioning  any  of  his  statements  in  this  matter.  At  first  he 
believed  that  the  young  man,  **  Mike/'  really  had  the  dreams  or 
visions,  just  as  reported.  Later  upon  putting  certain  things  to* 
gether,  his  faith  was  shaken.  His  chief  points  were  four,  (i) 
Patrick  McCaffrey  related  to  this  man  and  his  wife,  and  probably 
several  times,  the  incident  of  a  man's  having  been  found  hong  to 
the  limb  of  a  tree  on  the  farm  of  Patrick  McCaffrey's  father. 
This  occurred  before  said  Patrick  came  to  this  country,  and  the 
alleged  probable  hypothesis  was  that  the  man  hung  himself.  He 
was  hung  with  a  new  handkerchief  which  said  Patrick  had  given 
to  this  man  just  before,  I  think  the  report  is,  the  very  day  before 
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he  was  found  dead.  This  man  frequently  stayed  more  or  less  at 
the  elder  McCaffrey's  house,  the  house  of  Patrick's  father.  A 
fallen  tree  was  lying  near  the  one  from  which  the  man  was  hang- 
ing: and  as  Patrick  reported,  it  was  supposed  that  the  man  tied 
the  handkerchief  about  the  limb  and  his  oeck  while  he  was  stand- 
ing upon  the  fallen  tree,  and  then  suspended  himself  by  jumping 
off.  Patrick  said  that  he  was  always  sorry  that  this  had  occurred 
with  a  handkerchief  which  he  himself  had  given  to  him.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  man  was  qinie  well  along  in  years,  but  not  that 
he  was  very  intirm,  (2)  The  fact  that  said  Patrick  hardly  ever 
made  any  visits  to  Canada,  although  he  had  relatives  there. 
Seemingly  he  went  back  only  once,  and  then  only  for  a  short 
time.  (3)  The  fact  that  Patrick  had  said  something,  as  reported, 
about  possibly  digging  up  a  fortune  under  some  of  the  pine 
stumps  in  the  neighborhood.  (4)  As  his  last  ailment  was  becom- 
ing more  severe*  and  he  was  suffering  much,  he  had  said  that  he 
didn't  know  as  he  was  getting  anything  more  than  he  deserved. 
You  will  remember  that  Patrick  died  of  cancer  in  the  face,  which 
troubled  him  much  for  a  long  time. 

My  interview^  with  the  other  neighbor  folly  confirmed  the  re- 
port»  as  such»  of  the  handkerchief  and  the  finding  of  the  man 
dead.  F^atrick  had  spoken  of  the  matter  to  this  man  aisc*,  and  had 
expressed  similar  regret  that  the  deed  had  been  done  with  a 
handkerchief  w^hich  he  had  given.  Patrick  was  speaking  of  I  his 
at  his  last  visit  to  this  neighbor's.  He  was  in  extreme  pain  at 
the  time,  which  was  not  many  weeks  before  his  death.  This 
neighbor  s  report  of  McCaffrey's  remark  about  the  fortune  under 
the  pine  stumps  was  more  definite.  It  seems  that  the  remark 
was  made  more  than  once,  and  always  upon  occasion  of  discour- 
aging remarks  by  the  neighbor  becaose  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
soil  where  they  were  living.  In  such  cases  McCaffrey  had  re- 
plied, as  nearly  as  could  be  remembered,  *'  Oh,  well :  there  is  a 
fortune  for  you  and  me  under  these  pine  stumps  sometime." 

Of  course  other  features  of  the  case  bear  more  or  less  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  foul  play,  or  fraud,  or  both ;  but  those  above 
mentionetl  are  those  which  bear  most  directly  upon  it.  especially 
as  against  the  McCaffreys.  It  is  but  just  to  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain other  considerations  in  this  connection.  The  brothers  Mc- 
Caffrey. i*atrick  and  Peter,  were  both  large  and  strong  men,  and 
unusually,  almost  or  quite  phenomenally,  hard  workers.  1  re- 
member this  plainly  myself  back  for  more  than  50  years.  They 
were  both  poor,  and  both  had  large  families  of  small  children. 
Their  work  was  largelv  chopping  wood  in  winter  and  digging 
ditches  in  summer,  and  they  did  a  great  deal  of  the  latter,  es- 
pecially for  my  father.  This  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
IFewness  and  brevity  of  Patrick's  visits  to  Canada.  Point  No.  4, 
above,  would  not,  of  itself,  probably  be  considered  especially  in- 
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criminating.  As  to  the  fortune  under  some  of  the  pine  stumps,  I 
may  report  what  the  second  neighbor  said  in  this  connection, 
that  Patrick  was  accustomed  to  make  somewhat  strange  remarks 
and  in  consequence  this  neighbor  (a  Mr.  Ashley)  did  not  know 
whether  he  should  attach  much  or  little  significance  to  the  refer- 
ence to  the  fortune. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  medium,  Mrs.  Drake,  is  not  at 
present  an  important  factor  in  the  case,  and  yet  It  may  be  well 
to  have  her  sayings  in  the  case  recalled  as  well  as  possible,  and 
recorded.  The  first  sittings  with  her  occurred  in  the  spring  of 
1888,  and  the  case,  as  you  know,  had  been  considerably  published 
in  the  papers  the  previous  summer. 

The  first  sitting  was  with  my  mother  and  sister,  and  w^as  had 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wallace  Hardy,  M alone,  N.  Y-,  at  the  same 
place  w'here  the  other  two  sittings  were  had.  Mrs.  Drake  had 
recently  come  to  M alone  on  a  visit,  and  my  mother  and  sister 
went  to  see  her  in  consequence  of  a  recommendation  or  wish  by 
said  Mr.  Hardy  the  previous  summer.  This  man  is  entirely 
above  suspicion  in  the  matter.  They  took  with  them  a  piece  of 
the  bottle  tied  up  in  a  paper.  They  reached  Mr.  Hardy's  quite 
early  in  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Drake,  w^ho  was  somewhat  indisposed, 
had  not  yet  come  down  stairs  from  her  room.  After  learning 
something  of  their  errand.  Mr.  Drake  was  at  first  iinwuUing  to 
let  his  wife  be  called,  because  of  her  poor  health ;  but  finally  con- 
sented. He  then,  however,  told  Mr.  Hardy  to  call  her,  or  to  ask 
her  when  she  was  coming  down,  (which  Mr.  Hardy  did)  saying 
that  if  he  himself  should  call  her  people  w^ould  say  that  he  had 
told  her  something  about  the  case.  Mr.  Drake  simply  told  Mr. 
Hardy  to  speak  to  her  about  coming  down,  not  to  tell  her  that 
any  one  was  there  to  see  her.  Mrs.  Drake  soon  came  down,  and 
there  were  then  present  the  persons  mentioned,  Mn  and  Mrs^^ 
Drake,  my  mother  and  sister  and  Mr  Hardy,  and  also  Mrd^^ 
Hardy.  My  mother  and  sister  w^ere  introduced  by  name  by  Mr.^ 
Drake,  and  then  the  latter  handed  the  package  to  his  wife,  asking 
her  if  that  told  her  anything.  No  further  information  was  given 
and  none  was  asked  for;  except  that  after  some  moments'  hesi- 
tation she  asked  what  was  in  the  paper.  Before  asking  this, 
however,  she  said  that  she  was  never  so  puzzled  before,  and 
asked  her  husband  if  he  had  ever  seen  her  so  puzzled,  to  which 
he  replied  that  he  had  not.  Then  she  asked  her  question  about 
%vhat  was  in  the  paper,  and  was  told  that  it  w^as  glass.  She  said 
that  that  explained  the  difficulty,  that  glass  was  a  non-conductor, 
and  of  much  less  %^alne  in  such  a  case  than  other,  or  most  other 
substances.  Whether  or  no  she  was  told  that  the  glass  was  part 
of  a  bottle  cannot  now  be  affirmed  positively,  but  mother  and  sis- 
ter are  confidently  of  the  opinion  that  she  was  merely  told  that 
it  was  glass.     After  some  further  conversation  of  no  additional 
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significance  she  went  into  what  has  been  called  a  trance,  or  a  fit, 
a  state  however  quite  the  opposite  to  one  of  inaction.  She 
jumped  lip  in  a  state  of  almost  or  quite  terrifying^  ag^itation,  and 
exclaimed  three  times  in  a  hoarse  man's  voice :  '*  Don't  you  think 
that  I  recognize  my  bottle!*'  and  then  continued,  "I  buried  it 
long,  long  years  ago."  Mr.  Drake  then  asked  her  if  the  papers 
were  genuine,  and  the  reply  came  at  once,  *'  Of  course  they  are 
genuine,"  She  then  proceeded  to  give  a  ver>'  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  Michael  McCaffrey,  the  young  man.  not  calling  him  by 
name,  but  giving  with  marked  correctness  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  character.  She  said  people  had  laughed  at  him,  and 
that  even  the  priest  had  done  so.  which  is  said  to  be  true,  and 
that  they  had  said  all  kinds  of  things  about  him.  but  that  he 
(Mike)  was  thoroughly  sincere  in  the  matter.  She  also  said,  as 
mother  says,  **  When  the  right  time  arrives  the  old  soldier  will 
come  and  take  the  young  man  across  the  water  to  get  his 
money/'  She  also  said  that  full  instructions  %vould  be  given  in 
writing.  X  It  might  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  two  or 
three  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  later  visions,  the  old  soldier,  as 
reported  of  course,  told  Mike  about  the  same  thing,  viz.,  that 
he  need  not  be  to  anv  trouble  about  the  matter;  that  full  inst ruc- 
tions would  be  given,  and  also  that  the  Queen  would  help  him 
get  his  money. 

The  above  to  x  [mark  in  the  letter]  is  not  what  Mike  has  told 
me,  but  what  w^e  remember  here. 

After  coming  from  her  peculiar  condition.  Mrs,  Drake  asked 
what  she  had  said,  and  was  told  more  or  less  about  it,  seemingly 
to  her  surprise.    I  hope  to  resume  soon. 

Sincerelv  yours, 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 

P.  S.  I  have  three  papers  (newspapers)  giving  accounts  of 
the  case,  which  I  expect  to  send  yon  soon. 

The  next  letter  was  written  the  same  day.  but  after  the 
one  given  above,  and  supplies  further  information  regarding 
sittings  with  this  Mrs.  Drake,  and  also  other  matters,  as  it 
indicates. 

North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  28,  1899. 
My  dear  Hyslop : 

In  my  earlier  letter  to  you  of  this  date  I  gave  you  an  account 
of  what  I  have  learned  relative  to  the  foul  play  hypothesis,  and 
an  account  of  the  first  of  the  sittings  wnth  Mrs.  Drake.  I  may 
yet  be  able  to  send  some  further  particulars  of  this  sitting,  but 
seemingly  nothing  that  can  change  the  complexion  of  the  event. 
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The    next    sitting   with    her    was    upon    the    following    daj 
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account  .of  this 
sitting  w^as  obtained  from  Michael  on  the  26th  inst. 

The  persons  present  were  Michael,  my  father,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drake,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Wallace  Hardy,  and  later  a  Mr.  James 
Drake,  father  of  the  above  Mn  Drake  and  of  Mrs.  (Wallace) 
Hardy. 

Mrs.  Drake  inquired  if  the  young  man  (Mike)  present  was 
not  the  one  who  had  found  the  papers,  and  she  was  told  that  he 
w'as.  Then  four  or  more  of  the  part}-  took  seats  around  a  table. 
The  four  were  father.  Mike,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drake.  Early  in  the 
sitting,  or  at  the  beginning  of  it,  Mrs.  Drake  took  Mike's  head  in 
her  hands,  putting  one  hand  on  his  forehead  and  one  at  the  back 
of  his  head.  This  produced  a  peculiar  seiisation  in  the  young 
man.  something  like  electrical.  When  all  of  the  circle  were 
seated  at  the  table  each  of  them  put  both  hands  upon  it.  Mrs, 
Drake  asked  questions,  and  received  the  answers  by  light  but 
aurtible  raps  under  the  table,  the  character  of  the  answers  being 
determined  by  the  number  of  raps.  There  were  only  three  kinds 
of  answers.  Yes,  iw,  and  /  dont  knozi\  All  communications  at  this 
time,  upon  this  case,  w^ere  given  by  these  raps,  one,  two,  or  three 
in  number  for  each  answer.  The  only  question  remembered 
clearly  was:  '*  Will  tite  money  be  got?  "  The  reply  to  this  w^as, 
Yes.     Mrs.  Drake  claimed  that  the  old  soldier  was  there  present. 

My  sister  ret>orts  that  Mrs.  Drake  said,  later  of  course,  that 
she  recognized  Mike  the  instant  she  saw  him  :  though  it  seems 
quite  sure  that  in  any  ordinary  w^ay  she  never  had  seen  him. 

The  next  and  last  sitting  of  the  series  was  had  about  the  close 
of  the  hop-picking  season,  and  so  several  weeks  after  the  fina 
declarations  of  the  Bank  of  England  concerning  the  papers.     Mj 
knowledge,  or  report  of  this  sitting  comes    from    two    sources," 
chieHv  from  Michael  whose  report  will  be  given  first. 

The  room  was  the  same  as  that  occupied  at  the  two  previou^^M 
sittings.  The  persons  present  w^ere  Mike,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drake^J 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy,  and  a  Mrs.  Ladd,  also  considered  somewhat 
of  a  medium.  .^11  were  seated,  but  not  around  a  table.  Early  in 
the  conference,  or  sitting,  Mrs.  Drake  asked  Mike  if  any  names 
or  signature  had  been  found  on  the  papers.  He  replied  that  so* 
far  as  he  knew^  no  signature  had  been  found.  Mrs.  Drake  sud^ 
denly  w^ent  into  a  pecuHar  condition,  called  trance,  in  w^iich  she' 
shook  '*  all  over  like  a  leaf/'  and  probably  became  paler.  Mike 
thinks  also  that  her  eyes  were  shut.  So  far  as  he  remembers  all 
the  information  on  the  case  obtained  from  Mrs.  Drake  at  this 
time  was  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  her  by  Mrs.  Hardy.  The 
questions  and  answers  clearly  remembered  (were)  as  follow^s : 

Q.  **  When  will  the  money  be  got?  " 

Ans.  ''  They  say  it  will  be  got  in  1889." 
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Q.  **  What  will  show  wiiere  the  records  are? " 

Ans.  *'  They  are  put  away  in  an  abbey." 

In  reply  to  some  question  about  my  having  gone  to  England 
Mrs.  Drake  said;  *'  lie  will  have  to  go  back  again." 

In  reply  to  a  qyestton  from  Mrs.  Hardy  to  Mrs.  Ladd  the 
answer  came:  "  The  money  will  surely  be  got." 

The  report  of  this  sitting  given  by  the  Mn  Hardy  mentioned 
is  avowedly  meager,  and  varies  in  the  matter  of  the  trance  from 
that  given  by  Michael  He  says  that  there  was  no  trance,  that 
seemingly  Mrs.  Drake  was  in  normal  condition  throughout.  He 
said  that  Mrs.  Drake  frequently,  or  not  infrequently,  went  into  a 
trance,  and  that  he  had  seen  her  in  such  condition.  He  further 
states  that  on  this  occasion  she  gave  a  full  description  of  the  old 
soldier,  which  was  declared  by  McCaffrey  to  be  strictly  correct. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  l^ardy  has  the  description  of  the  soldier 
at  the  wrong  sitting,  and  at  least  equally  possible  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey has  forgotten  some  of  the  details:  in  fact,  he  says  as 
much.  The  events  of  this  sitting  occurred  nearly  eleven  years 
ago,  and  for  most  of  the  time  since  then  the  case  must  have 
seemed  past  and  abandoned,  especially  to  Mr.  Hardy. 

The  following  report  was  obtained  on  the  22nd  inst.  from 
James  McCaffrey,  brother  of  Michaeh  f  i).  He  understands  that 
Michael  was  alone  when  he  du^  the  first  time.  He  was  very  con- 
fident of  this;  and  also  sure  that  he  (James)  was  the  only  one 
present  with  Michael  when  he  dug  the  second  time.  James  said 
that  he  was  nearly  20  years  old  at  the  time,  and  that  his  memory 
on  this  point  was  clear.  He  said  however  that  very  soon  the 
whole  family  were  there.  The  youngest  brother,  John,  who  had 
previously  told  me  that  he  was  present  at  the  digging,  was 
about  seven  years  old  at  the  time,  and  James  said  that  John  must 
be  mistaken  in  his  memory  of  the  time  when  he  reached  the 
place.  (2).  He  umlerstands  that  Michael  had  two  dreams  before 
the  digging  (first  digging  of  course),  but  never  knew  of  his 
having  more  than  two.  (3).  The  land  out  around  the  stump  had 
been  plowed,  but  not  up  among  or  between  the  roots,  where  the 
papers  were  found.  (4).  He  (James)  had  known  for  some  weeks 
of  Michael's  intention  to  dig  near  that  stump,  and  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  place ;  there  were  no  indications  there  at  all  of 
recent  digging.  (5).  Stumps  had  more  than  once  been  burned 
on  and  around  this  one  ;  at  one  time  there  was  a  pile  of  them  as 
large  as  a  small  hay-stack. 

You  notice  that  this  report  also  shows  that  there  are  in  the 
case  some  discrepancies,  or  lapses  of  memor>^  In  addition, 
Mtchaers  mother  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  she  did  not  know 
that  Michael  had  more  than  one  dream  before  the  digging:  while 
Michael  has  recently  and  more  than  once  told  me  that  he  must 
have  had  more  than  a  dozen  of  them.     Upon  this  point  he  is 
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positive.  The  dreams  were  nearly  all  alike,  and  as  he  remembers 
or  believes »  he  told  of  them  all  to  the  whole  family  as  they  oc- 
curred, I  hope  to  write  further  tomorrow^  or  after  reaching 
Fredonia. 

Sincerely, 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 


The  next  letter  is  on  the  29th  inst.,  and  continues  the 
case  in  regard  to  other  matters  for  which  information  hac 
been  asked. 


i 


North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y», 

Aug.  29,  1899. 
My  dear  Hyslop: 

In  my  note  to  you  of  last  week  I  stated  that  it  seemed  ui 
questionable  that  the  papers  w^ere  found  in  the  ground  as  re- 
ported, and  that  the  ground  at  that  place  had  not  been  recently 
dug  or  disturbed.  I  find  no  two  opinions  upon  this  point  held 
by  any  that  are  conversant  with  thi  facts.  Aside  from  what  the 
McCaffrey  family  say,  there  is  abundance  of  direct  testimony  as 
to  the  character  of  the  ground  at  the  place  right  away  after  the 
digging,  and  this  testimony  is  unvarying.  Now  if  McCaffrey  had 
intended  to  fabricate  the  finding  of  the  papers,  or  if  the  ground 
at  the  immediate  place  of  digging  had  been  in  such  condition  as 
at  all  to  invalidate  the  evidential  force  of  the  presence  of  the 
papers  there,  why  would  the  young  man  have  made,  or  have  been 
permitted  to  make,  the  appointment  with  the  two  reliable  men  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  to  come  and  witness  the  digging. 
That  such  an  appointment  was  made  is  beyond  question,  it  being 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  neighborhood,  and  from 
the  statement  of  the  man  himself,  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Labarge, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  of  positive  statement  to  me  a  short  timt 
ago  by  the  other  man.  Egbert  Sonthworth. 

Something  more  may  be  said  about  the  previous  treatment  o' 
the  stump.  Shortly  after  the  finding  of  the  papers  Patrick  Mc- 
Caffrey  said  at  our  house,  upon  the  testimony  of  my  mother  and 
sister  that  he  had  tried  many  times  to  burn  that  stump  by  piling 
and  burning  stumps,  etc.,  around  it.  A  near  neighbor  of  the  Mc- 
Caffreys is  inclined  to  think  that  he  remembers  that  Patrick  did 
this  more  or  less,  but  he  would  not  be  positive.  My  sister,  how- 
ever, is  positive  that  at  the  time  the  stump  was  thoroughly 
charred,  '*  charred  all  over."  She  was  among  the  earliest  to  visit 
the  place  after  the  digging. 

The  McCaffrey  house  is  and  was  about  20  feet  square ;  it  w 
called  20  feet  square  without  qualification,  and  is  of  less  size  than 
this  on  the  inside.    The  chamber  is  reached  by  one  flight  of  S' 
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and  was  all  one  room,  though  there  may  have  been  a  curtain  a 
few  feet  high  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  beds.  There  were  three 
beds  in  the  chamber.  About  half  a  dozen  of  the  children,  more 
or  less,  slept  there  regularly,  more  likely  to  be  seven  than  five. 
The  younjjest  was  about  seven  years  old,  and  their  ages  ranged 
fromthis  to  near  twenty  years  or  more.  A  man  standing  in  the 
light,  before  any  one  of  the  bcds»  wonld  have  been  plainly  visible 
from  one  of  the  others,  and  in  my  opinion,  visible  from  both  of 
the  others.  The  following  is  a  rough  ground  plan  of  the 
chamber,  the  windows  being  of  common  size  for  such  a  house 
and  at  a  usual  distance  from  the  floor. 


WINDOW 


I,  2,  and  3  are  w^indows, 

4  is  the  chimney. 

5  is  the  position  of  the 

old  soldier. 

6  is  the  stairway. 


M^£sr  swt 


I  give  further  particulars  told  me  by  Michael  just  recently. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  all  in  the  material  that  has  been  sent  you. 
The  appearances  were  all  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  night. 
There  was  always  a  moderate  brightness  in  the  room  except  at 
the  last  two  or  three  times  when  the  illumination  w^as  much 
greater.  The  light  or  illumination  was  always  of  a  straw  yellow 
color.  The  source  of  the  light  was  not  seen.  There  is  no  remem- 
brance of  the  presence  of  shadows.  There  was  no  odor  and  no 
noise,  except,  of  course,  the  voice  of  the  person  speaking  to  him. 
There  was  no  knowledge  of  what  woke  him,  and  so  far  as  he 
remembers  he  always  slept  more  or  less  the  rest  of  the  night. 
The  termination  of  each  vision  was  sudden,  "  just  like  the  blow- 
ing out  of  a  light,"  but  no  sound  was  heard.  The  (young)  man 
has  been  very  ready  to  give  me  seemingly  all  possible  assistance 
in  getting  knowledge  of  the  case.  He  has  walked  op  here  several 
times,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  in  order  to  give  me  more 
extended  accounts  for  the  better  answering  of  all  questions.  I 
had  told  him  that  such  were  being  asked,     lie  also  set  about 
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getting  copies  of  papers  containing  accounts  of  the  affair  pub- 
Hshed  at  the  time.  He  himself  had  not  kept  any.  He  has 
brought  me  three,  all  of  July.  1887,  The  Malone  Palladium,  The 
Malone  Farmer,  and  the  Utica  Saturday  Globe.  In  this  mail  I 
send  you  under  separate  covers,  the  lea%'es  of  these  papers  con- 
taining the  accounts  (see  above  page).  This  part  in  each  case 
is  enough  for  the  identihcatioo  of  the  paper  and  the  issue.  The 
rest  of  each  paper  is  preserved.  Michael  says  that  an  early  state- 
ment in  the  Pallacliuni  account  is  a  mistake.  You  will  notice  it 
at  once»— about  his  dreaming  that  he  dug. — ^and  it  is  my  own 
opinion  also  that  this  was  a  reporter's  error  at  the  time. 

The  second  of  the  two  neighbors  quoted  upon  the  foul  play 
hypothesis  says  that  he  believes  that  Michael  has  been  sincere 
throughout  this  matter.  He  reports  that  McCaffrey  mentioned 
the  dreams  or  visions  hesitatingly  and  confidentially  to  himself 
and  another  a  few  weeks  before  he  dug.  and  that  McCaffrey  was 
much  undecided  whether  to  dig  at  all,  for  fear  that  the  devil  was 
involved  in  the  case.  The  other  one  of  the  three  encouraged  him 
to  dig  and  said  :  '*  Devil  or  no  devih  1  would  dig.*' 

McCaffrey  says  that  the  old  soldier  w^as  a  decidedly  smaller 
man  than  his  father,  and  that  his  face,  which  he  saw  distinctly, 
was  smooth  shaven.  His  father  had  a  moustache  and  full  beard, 
and  besides  the  extreme  <lisfigurement  of  the  cancer.  Several 
days  ago  McCaffrey  told  me  that  the  soldier  looked  (in  the  face) 
like  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brown,  now  dead,  who  at  the  time 
lived  in  Brushton  (K.  Y.).  five  miles  or  so  from  the  McCaffrey 
home,  and  sometimes  drove  a  hearse.  He  had  never  had  dealings 
W'ith  this  man,  and  w^as  ne%'er  tinusually,  or  at  all  interested  in 
him,  and  thinks  that  he  had  never  spoken  to  him. 

A  few  days  later  the  second  neighbor  above  mentioned  told 
me  that  at  one  of  the  conversations  with  him  before  the  digging 
Michael  told  him  that  the  soldier  looked  just  like  a  man  in 
Brushton  by  the  name  of  Browm.  A  little  later  another  neighbor 
gave  me  the  same  report  of  resemblance  as  made  by  McCaffrey 
a  short  time  after  the  digging. 

Sincerelv  vours, 

F.  N,  JEWETT. 


I 
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It  W'ill  be  clear  from  the  above  letters  that  the  inedium 
must  be  absolutely  thrown  out  of  court.  I  saw  the  prob- 
alnlity,  I  might  even  say  the  certainty,  of  this  at  the  outset. 
But  I  required  positive  facts  to  substantiate  this  probability- 
The  manner  of  the  sittings,  the  preliminary  statements  of 
the  sitters,  the  questions  put  by  both  sitters  and  the  medium, 
and  the  answers  gotten  show  that  there  is  no  reason  to  con* 
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sider  her  part  in  the  case  of  any  value,  except  to  explain  the 
possible  source  of  one  of  MichaeTs  dreams  by  suggestion 
from  what  she  tolcl  him.  But  the  contents  of  her  statements 
to  him  are  all  easily  explainable  by  her  supposed  knowledge 
of  the  case  from  the  published  accounts  in  the  newspapers 
some  time  before  the  sittings,  and  by  her  questions  in  con- 
nection with  this  fact.  The  question  about  what  was  in  the 
paper,  that  as  to  who  Michael  was,  and  that  whether  there 
was  any  signature  on  the  papers,  and  taken  with  the  fact  that 
no  name  was  given  for  the  soldier  in  her  sittings,  are  almost 
indubitable  proof  that  her  whole  contribution  to  the  case  was 
pure  trickery,  whether  we  choose  to  call  it  conscious  or  un- 
conscious. Consequently  the  case  reduces  itself  to  the  two 
questions  regarding  foul  play  and  the  nature  of  the  dreams, 
and  possibly  the  dreams  may  be  included  in  this  one  hy- 
pothesis of  crookedness  iu  the  early  history  of  the  case. 

Now  it  is  not  easy  as  yet  to  form  any  stable  theory  about 
the  aflfair.  There  are  a  great  many  various  possibilities 
within  the  supposition  of  **  foul  play  "  of  some  kind.  But 
whether  the  case  be  spurious  or  genuine  it  is  very  important 
to  have  rescued  from  oblivion  the  rumor  and  connected  inci* 
dents  about  the  handkerchief  and  the  man  found  dead  on  the 
McCaffrey  place  in  Canada,  Without  irreproachable  evi- 
dence in  detail  refuting  the  grounds  for  the  possibility  of  this 
story  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope  that  the  case  can  be 
rescued  from  fatal  suspicions.  But  the  story  shows  difficul- 
ties in  any  theory  about  it,  unless  further  investigations  clear 
up  some  or  all  of  them,  I  may  state,  however,  the  alternative 
possibilities  in  the  case  on  the  basis  of  the  storv  about  "  foul 
play." 

1.  Murder,  theft,  and  concealment  of  them  by  emigration 

and  burial  of  the  documents  by  the  elder  McCaffrey, 
and  later  conspiracy  w^ith  him  by  the  son  to  conceal 
the  facts  and  yet  secure  the  property. 

2.  Suicide  of  the  man  in  the  case,  theft  by  the  elder  McCaf- 

frey and  subsequent  actions  as  in  the  first  theory. 

3.  The  entire  innocence  of  the  who^**  ^^  r^  iffrey  family  in  so 

far  as  either  murder  and  »  'erned,  but  the 
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finding  of  the  man's  papers  in  the  house  where  he  is 
reported  to  have  staid,  and  their  concealment  to  pre- 
vent compromising  suspicions,  and  subsequent  con 
spiracy  to  secure  the  proceeds  of  the  papers. 

4.  The  same  suppositions  as  the  ihird  with  the  addition  that 

the  papers  had  been  actually  left  with  the  McCaf- 
freys, and  with  the  exception  that  Michael's  dreams 
were  genuine  and  representing  supernormal  infor- 
mation regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  papers. 

5,  The  same  suppositions  as  the  fourth  with  the  exception 

that  the  first  dream  is  the  reproduction  of  some  fact 
obtained  in  childhood,  but  forgotten,  and  later 
dreams  the  result  of  the  interest  stimulated  by  the 
first  one. 

It  is  possible  to  state  another  hypothesis,  namely,  that  the 
story  about  the  man  found  dead  is  wholly  false  and  the 
dreams  perfectly  genuine,  but  I  imagine  tliat  tliis  can  hardly 
be  entertained  seriously  in  the  light  of  the  specific  and  perti- 
nent facts  told  by  the  two  neighbors  regarding  what  they 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  father  himself.  It  is  more 
likely  that  there  is  some  meaning  in  those  incidents,  and 
hence  it  must  be  assumed  in  the  case.  This  being  the  fact 
the  key  to  any  further  interest  in  the  matter  must  be  the 
question  regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  dreams  and  the 
honesty  of  Michael  McCaffrey  himself.  The  case  in 
his  favor  seems  to  be  a  strong  one.  The  discrepancies  in  his 
story  are  easily  accounted  for  by  errors  of  memory  when  we 
take  the  consistent  conduct  wdiich  he  has  shown  in  probing 
the  incidents.  The  contemporary  accounts  to  both 
the  newspapers  and  Professor  Jewett  show  also  the 
possibility  that  the  statements  of  the  older  brother  who 
w^as  said  to  have  witnessed  the  first  digging  are  also  an 
instance  of  obliviscence,  unless  we  assume  fraud  at  the  outset 
on  the  part  of  Michael  If  the  original  reports  at  the  time  of 
the  event  did  not  connect  the  two  brothers  with  the  digging 
there  would  be  less  reason  to  suspect  an  error  of  memory  on 
the  part  of  James  McCaflFrey,  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  recollection  of  the  much  younger  son.  though  we  cannot 
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attach  conclusive  weight  to  this.  But  it  appears  at  present 
that  these  are  the  only  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  along 
with  that  about  the  number  of  dreams,  while  all  other  features 
of  the  story  hold  together  and  make  it  doubtful  whether  we 
should  lay  stress  upon  these  slight  errors.  Did  we  have  to 
reckon  with  illusions  of  memory,  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  as  imperatively  on  the  side  of  a  natural  explanation  as 
on  that  of  the  supernormal,  we  could  well  feel  justified  in 
putting  an  end  to  any  serious  treatment  of  the  phenomena. 
But  the  possibility  of  them  in  any  case,  taken  in  connection 
wnth  the  singular  coherence  and  plausibility  of  the  events  in 
the  whole  case  requiries  us  to  secure  more  cogent  evidence 
before  asserting  fraud  or  deception  of  any  kind  with  positive 
assurance.  Consequently  the  problem  becomes  a  very  com- 
plicated one.  But  it  would  be  a  very  singular  outcome  to 
find  the  evidence  in  favor  of  a  suspicious  history  for  the  doc- 
uments and  of  genuinely  coincidental  dreams,  not  necessarily 
supernormal  or  significant.  But  assuming  the  general  truth 
of  the  rumor  about  the  source  of  the  documents,  wliether  they 
w^ere  obtained  by  fair  or  foul  means,  we  could  suppose  either 
that  Michael  had  the  first  dream  suggested  by  an  unconscious 
recollection  in  sleep  of  something  witnessed  or  overheard  in 
childhood  and  forgotten,  and  that  the  other  dreams  were 
worked  out  by  subconscious  reasoning  and  stimulated  inter- 
est in  the  case,  or  that  he  had  a  genuinely  supernormal  dream 
in  the  first  case,  whether  we  choose  to  regard  it  as  telepathic 
or  spiritistic  in  its  origin,  and  that  later  dreams  were  the  gen- 
eral repetition  of  the  first  with  subliminal  variations.  These 
are  coniplicated  suppositions,  but  are  well  worth  putting  for- 
ward as  working  hypotheses  in  the  attempt  to  measure  the 
facts  and  reports. 

I  have  said  that  some  of  the  statements  of  the  medium 
might  explain  by  suggestion  the  occurrence  of  one  of  his 
dreams.  I  alluded  to  the  last  reported  dream  of  getting  the 
money  in  1900  and  seeing  Professor  Jewett  and  his  father  on 
the  steamer  Umbria-  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any 
such  interpretation  should  be  put  upon  the  connection  be- 
tween the  medium's  statements  and  Michael's  dream,  but  the 
thought  of  its  possibility,  however  extravagant  the  supposi- 
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tion,  may  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  the  critical.  I  do  not 
deny  the  possibihty  of  this  view,  but  there  is  not  adequate 
evidence  in  the  case  for  asserting  it  as  the  most  likely  theory 
of  its  origin.  It  ought  to  take  a  different  shape  if  that  were 
the  case.  Hence  the  whole  case  obtains  any  further  interest 
it  may  possess  from  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  dreams 
or  the  report  of  them. 

New  York,  September  i8th,  1898. 
The  negative  outcome  of  the  inquiries  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  1888,  and  the  persistence  of  the  dreams,  taken  with  the 
fact  that  the  former  letters  from  that  institution  were  not 
sigtied  by  the  officer  to  whom  the  correspondence  w^as  ad- 
dressed, induced  me  to  try  a  slightly  different  application  for 
information  of  a  shghtly  different  kind  that  would  either  put 
an  end  to  all  suppositions  regarding  the  possibility  of  funds 
in  that  institution  with  the  lineage  claimed  for  them  in  the 
dreams,  or  confirm  the  possibility  of  them  in  a  form  different 
from  the  exact  statements  in  the  visions.  Hence  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  F,  \V.  H.  Myers,  asking  him  to  inquire  at  the  Bank  of 
England  to  know  whether  George  III  ever  made  any  deposits 
in  that  institution,  and  if  so  what  the  amounts  were.  I  knew 
that  if  such  deposits  had  existed  I  couM  obtain  a  clue  in  that 
fact  to  the  possible  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  incidents  in  Mc- 
Caffrey's experiences.  I  also  asked  Mr.  Myers  not  to  hint 
that  the  information  was  desired  in  America,  as  I  wanted  no 
suspicion  that  I  was  investigating  the  case  that  had  already 
been  pronounced  upon  by  the  authorities  of  the  Bank,  though 
in  a  somewhat  different  form.  The  following  is  the  reply 
which  Mr.  Myers  received  from  the  Bank  and  forwarded  to 
me.  Fortunately  this  time  it  is  signed  by  the  officer,  who  is 
a  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Myers.  The  followinj^^  is  the 
letter,  and  is  marked  private  in  the  left  hand  upper  corner. 

Privaie. 

Dear  Mvers: 


I 
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Rank  of  EngUnd 


I  haCe  caused  a  search  to  be  m»de  hew  in  wg*^  ***  ^^^ 
iaqmry  as  to  whether  Georv*  iT,  ever  «,J!  x-v^it*  o»  ^^^^y- 
a«i  a  veo-  large  number  SV1\  -^  VnY^t/^™  Us-  ^^. 
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been  examined,  with  the  result  that  we  cannot  find  any  trace  of 
[money  having  been  so  deposited. 

You  do  n€)t  raise  the  question  of  stock  inscribed  in  the  bank 
books,  so  I  have  made  no  search  in  that  direction  :  but  1  may  say 
that  an  inquiry  would  be  almost  impossible  unless  one  knew  the 
title  of  the  stock  and  the  precise  name  or  names  in  which  the 
holding  stood  in  the  bank  books. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
I  KENxVETH  GRAHAME. 

i       Many  thanks  for  all  your  good  wishes.    Hope  youVe  having 
a  pleasant  holiday.     K.  G. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  take  the  dreams  seriously  we 
imust  look  in  the  direction  of  Bank  Stock  for  which  the  napers 
dug  up  by  McCaffrey  are  mere  receipts  or  vouchers,  Mionj^h 
(it  certainly  strains  their  superficial  meaning  to  put  an\  such 
[interpretation  upon  them,  especially  if  the  Bank  officer*s  ear- 
lier report  about  the  introduction  of  the  blue  lined  paper  in 
this  century  be  accepted,  with  the  implication  that  it  was  at 
tleast  twenty-five,  and  possibly  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  the 
alleged  certificates.  There  remains  to  investigate  any  pos- 
sible clues  existing  in  the  above  letter's  reference  to  Bank 
«tock.  But  the  result  as  it  stands  is  so  much  negative  testi- 
mony to  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  framed  in  outline, 
namely,  that,  assuming  the  suspicious  origin  of  the  papers  and 
Lthe  innocence  of  Michael  McCaffrey  in  the  whole  case»  w^e 
•Ttiay  suppose  that  his  first  dream  represents  the  resurgence 
ante  his  dream  life  of  an  old  and  wholly  forgotten  incident 
[overheard  by  him  as  a  young  child,  and  repeated  with  the  in- 
'^ferences  and*experiences  occurring  after  the  discovery  of  the 
.papers,  so  that  we  have  a  most  interesting  case  of  the  dra- 
piatic  play  of  personality  between  the  subliminal  and  supra- 
liminal of  the  dreamer.  Of  course  this  is  all  an  a  priori 
speculation  on  my  part,  but  I  would  only  contend  that  it  has 
iat  least  its  possibilities  until  better  evidence  is  forthcoming 
for  a  more  serious  hypothesis  than  anything  we  have  yet 
^ascertained. 

New  York,  September  24th,  1898. 
The  following  letters  regarding  this  case  were  received 
soon   after  written  but   not   copied   until   the  present   date. 
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They  were  written  in  response  to  inquiries  made  to  ascertain 
more  distinctly  the  possibilities  of  the  foul  play  theory.  I 
am  to  have  a  more  complete  answer  to  those  inquiries  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  obtained.  But  the  chief  matter  of  present 
interest  is  the  reply  to  one  of  the  questions  directed  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  father  of  Michael  McCaffrey  had  ever  made 
the  remark  about  money  being  gotten  under  these  stumps 
before  the  dreams  occurred  and  before  the  digging.  I  had 
also  asked  what  had  been  said  to  Mn  Drake  regarding  the 
purpose  of  the  visitors  before  Mrs.  Drake  came  down  stairs 
at  least  its  possibilities  until  better  evidence  is  forthcoming 
below.  The  questions  which  called  forth  this  and  the  other 
letters  will  be  included  in  the  later  report. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  1898. 
My  dear  Hyslop : 

1  can  reply  partially  now  to  your  last  list  of  questions,  and 
write  home  for  further  information,  retaining  the  questions 
meanwhile. 

K  Presumably,  and  I  think  really,  nothing  was  said  to  Mrs. 
Drake  about  the  object  of  the  visit  before  she  came  down  stairs. 
In  fact,  I  think  she  did  not  know  that  any  one  w^as  there  to  see 
hen  It  was  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  anything  of  the  kind  that 
Mr.  Drake  had  Mr  Hardy  speak  to  her  to  learn  when  she  was 
coming  down.  Said  Mr.  Drake,  '*  If  I  should  call  her,  people 
would  say  that  I  had  told  her  something."  Upon  looking  at  this 
question  again  it  occurs  to  me  that  yon  may  mean  '*  What  was 
said  to  Mr.  Drake,  etc.'*  To  this  I  can  not  answer  positively,  but 
it  is  my  impression  that  something  had  been  said  to  him  about  it. 

2.  Patrick  McCaffrey  did  make  those  remarks  about  the 
"  fortune  under  those  pine  stumps  for  you  and  me,  etc./'  before 
the  papers  were  found.  In  this  fact,  supposedly,  lay  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  remarks.  He  was  likely,  however,  as  I  wrote  before, 
to  make  somewhat  strange  remarks  upon  any  subject 

3,  Yes,  if  Mrs.  McCaffrey  would  give  the  stor>\  H  the  foul 
play  theory,  however,  is  in  any  of  its  phases  true,  and  if  she 
knows  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  it.  whether  she  knows  of  the 
theory  or  not,  she  would  probably  at  once  notice  the  bearing  of 
the  questions  and  be  reticent.  It  might  be  well  however,  to 
make  the  attempt.  ^ 

^  4.  Peter  McCaffrey  is  said  to  be  livine  in  Canada,  and  I  am 
inclmed  to  thmk,  near  the  old  localitv  Probablv  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  me  to  gtt  his  address  i^ot>ai>iy 
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5.  Very  likely  I  can  find  from  what  place  in  Canada  the 
McCaflfreys  came, 

6  and  7,  Cannot  speak  definitely  upon  these  now.  I  have 
questioned  about  the  attitude  of  the  father,  but  never  with  any 
definite  results,  so  far  as  I  can  remember.     I  can  try  again, 

8.  I  never  talked  to  the  father  much  about  the  matter.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  money  would  come :  this  was  two  or 
three  days  after  the  papers  had  been  found. 

9.  Perhaps  Mrs.  McCaffrey  might  be  questioned  about  the 
hanging,  etc.,  but  I  am  not  yet  quite  decided  how  to  go  about 
it*  I  would  like  to  have  some  acquaintance  do  it  in  a  casual  way. 
Perhaps  she  would  tell  all  she  knows  about  it  if  I  should  ask  her 
directly,  and  perhaps  not. 

10,  She  reported  her  attitude  concerning  the  '*  dreams  *'  as 
one  of  wonderment  and  ignorance.  As  she  told  me  this  sum- 
mer, she  simply  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  them. 

11.  I  understand  that  no  money  was  paid  to  Mrs,  Drake 
at  any  of  these  sittings,  or  for  them. 

12,  I  cannot  speak  very  definitely  about  her  standing  in  the 
community.  Some  did  not  believe  in  her,  naturally,  and  I  he- 
iieve  were  quite  pronounced  in  their  opinion.  She  did  not  reside 
at  Malone,  I  have  understood  that  in  spiritualistic  circles  she 
was  considered  a  rery  good  medium.  It  was  reported,  1  think 
by  Mrs.  Drake  herself,  that  her  father  used  to  whip  her  cruelly 
for  her  mediumistic  acts  when  she  was  a  child;  and  Mrs,  Hardy 
said  that  she  had  seen  the  scars  herself, 

13,  I  can  not  tell  when  the  man  was  found  hung  on  the 
McCaffrey  place,  though  it  must  have  been  in  the  fifties,  if  not 
earlier;  more  probably,  I  should  think,  in  the  fifties. 

At  the  first  sitting  Mrs.  Drake  used  some  language  that  I 
have  not  reported  because  it  did  not  seem  worth  while, — some- 
thing about  **  the  brave  "  helping  the  boy  get  his  money.  Some 
expressions  of  this  kind  were  used  that  I  think  would  not  recom- 
mend her  to  you,  unless  the  psychology  of  the  occasion  were 
something  more  than  has  yet  occurred  to  me, 

I  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  last  questions  more  definitely 
as  soon  as  practicable.  Sincerely  yours, 

F,  N.  JEWETT. 


P,  S. — Michael  was  not  so  young  at  the  time  of  the  dreams  as 
I  had  supposed;  he  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  years; 
was  probably  not  far  from  2j  years  old  then.  The  matter  of 
exact  age  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  important. 
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Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1899, 

My  Dear  Hyslop : 

Since  writing  the  enclosed  of  last  evening  (above  letter)  your 
note  of  the  5th  inst.  has  reached  me»  relative  to  the  advisability^ 
of  putting  some  of  the  questions  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gibson^J 
of  North  Bangon 


Mr.  Gibson  is  an  old  man,  and  hard  of  hearing,  and  somewhat 

infirm,  not  a  typical  newspaper  correspondent,  seem  in 
meaning,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  quite  trustworthy.     I  am  not 


much  acquainted  with  him,  in  fact  1  do  not  remember  ever  hav- 
ing met  him  until  this  summer.  He  came  down  to  see  me  about 
this  case  so  that  he  might  reply  to  a  letter  to  him  from  the  Pal- 
ladium concerning  it.  This  letter  was  caused  by  your  inquir>' 
of  that  paper. 

Some  of  the  questions  might  be  sent  to  him,  but  I  would 
hesitate  at  present  before  sending  him  all  of  them.  This  may  be 
advisable  ultimately,  but  two  reasons  occur  to  me  for  not  doing 
it  just  now.  if  at  all.  First,  it  seems  possible  that  the  results 
might  be  reached  better  through  my  sister  and  mother,  with  as- 
sistance of  persons  thereabouts.  Secondly,  to  send  these  ques- 
tions to  Mr.  Gibson  would  be  by  so  much  to  spread  the  foul  play 
theory.  I  myself  have  been  careful  not  to  do  this,  even  to  the 
point  of  not  increasing  one  informant's  knowledge  of  the  case 
by  telling  him  facts  gained  from  another. 

In  addition,  the  fact  stated  that  Mr.  Gibson  cannot  hear  well 
is  somewhat  against  him.  So  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  well  to 
wait  a  little  and  see  what  we  can  get  through  other  channels. 

Information  about  the  circumstances  of  the  McCaffrey  immi- 
gration into  this  country  I  would  like  to  get  from  the  place  they 
came  from.  Very  truly  yours, 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 

The  following  letter  gives  some  farther  and  original  in- 
formation regarding  the  sittings  with  Mrs.  Drake.  It  ex- 
plains itself. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y..  Sept.  8,  1899. 
My  dear  Hyslop : 

The  enclosed  sheet  will  explain  itself.  It  came  to  me  from 
my  mother  to-day.  in  whose  keeping  it  has  been  since  the  time  it 
was  written.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  was  written  in  the 
very  hour  of  the  sitting.     If  I  learn  differently  I  will  infonn  you. 


I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  further  reolv  to  vour  last  ques- 
tions in  a  week  or  two.  Of  course  it  lonW  a^  if  we  would  be 
obliged  to  trust  some  of  this  case  to  other  Lrsons  ultimately  if 
its  Drosecution  is  contimipH      ir  .  *  P*^   ..   jw 


its  prosecution  is  continued,     ff  y^^  are  a^t^aH  diff«rently  im- 
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pressed  from  myself  regarding  the  present  employment  of  Mr. 

Gibson  of  North  Bangor,  please  inform  me. 

Sincerely, 
F.  N.  JEWETT. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  notes  taken  at  the  sitting 
with  Mrs.  Drake.  On  the  back  of  the  paper  which  purports 
to  be  the  original  is  the  following  note  by  Professor  Jewett. 

"  Notes  taken  at  the  time  by  Mrs.  Wallace  Hardy  of  what 
was  said  by  Mrs.  Drake  at  the  sitting  with  my  mother  and 
sister  in  the  spring  of  1888.  As  reported  to  me  Mrs.  Drake 
spoke  rapidly,  and  these  notes  do  not  contain  all  that  she 
said. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1899. 
Franklin  N.  Jewitt, 

"  I  go  back  a  great  way.  A  great  loss — a  man  and  a  woman. 
I  go  down  in  the  ground.  I  see  sand.  Some  one  is  so  far  away 
trying  to  draw  near.  Something  buried — I  get  a  tragedy.  Glass 
is  a  non-conductor  and  throws  me  off. 

They  are  having  some  trouble,  but  it  is  all  right.  Belongs 
across  the  water.  The  British  soldier  will  show  the  brave  who 
found  it  and  will  take  him  to  get  the  money.  The  whole  direc- 
tions will  be  written  out  to  find  it.  It  has  been  written  onoe  but 
was  not  very  definite.  Some  acid  will  bring  it  out.  The  old 
brave  was  killed  and  they  buried  him.  The  boy  will  get  his 
money.     The  boy  is  a  medium." 

New  York,  September  28th,  1899. 

I  can  now  report  exactly  the  questions  which  I  sent  to 

Professor  Jewett  and  to  which  allusion  was  made  above  with 

the  answers  given  in  the  letter  of  September  6th.     I  first  give 

the  letter  returning  the  questions  and  explaining  the  matter. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  September  21st,  1899." 
"  My  dear  Hyslop : 

"  Yours  of  the  fifteenth  inst.  came  promptly.  Enclosed  find 
your  last  set  of  questions,  with  answers  more  or  less  complete. 
You  will  remember  that  a  week  or  two  ago  I  wrote  you  in  partial 
reply  to  them,  by  number.  The  questions  have  been  meanwhile 
in  my  keeping. 

I  may  be  able  to  learn  something  more  from  home  about  the 
circumstances,  or  causes,  that  led  the  McCaffreys  to  come  into 
this  country.     Mrs.  McCaffrey,  as  reported  by  herself,  was  mar- 
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ried  at  M alone,  N.  Y.,  and  was  or  had  been  living  at  the  time 
in  the  town  of  Fort  Covington,  same  cotinty,  Franklin* 

'*  Mrs.  McCaffrey's  story  of  the  man  found  hung  seems  as  if 
it  might  be  a  more  diflScult  thing  to  reach.  If  MichaeFs  connec- 
tion with  the  case  is  honest,  perhaps  he  is  the  best  person 
through  whom  to  obtain  her  version  of  the  matter.  I  believe  I 
will  at  least  begin  to  feel  my  way  in  this  direction.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  from  some  of  the  old  residents  of  Lochiel 
about  the  incident.  Sincerely, 

F.  X.  JEWETT." 


The  following  are  the  questions  answered  in  the  letter  of 
September  6th.  I  copy  them  with  their  answers  in  the  usual 
form.  These  answers  as  will  be  remarked  are  shorter  than 
the  previous  ones,  but  of  the  same  import. 

1.  What  was  said  to  Mrs,  Drake  at  the  first  sitting  before 
Mrs.  Drake  came  down  stairs  explaining  the  object  of  the 
visit. 

Ans.     "  Something;  do  not  know  how  much/* 

2.  Did  Patrick  McCaffrey  ever  say  before  the  papers  were 
found  that  **  a  fortune  would  be  found  sometime  among  those 
pine  stumps  "? 

Ans.     "  Yes/' 

3.  Could  any  one  be  trusted  to  get  Mrs.  McCaffrey's  story 
of  the  family's  emigration  into  this  country? 

Ans.     **  Yes,  probably,  with  care.     Will  write  further/' 

4.  Does  any  one  know  whether  Peter  McCaffrey  is  living 
or  not,  and  where? 

Ans.     '*  R  O,,  Brodie,  Slengary  County,  Ontario,  Canada/' 

5.  Can  you  find  the  place,  towm  and  county,  from  which 
the  McCaffreys  came  in  Canada? 

Ans.  "  From  Town  fof)  Lochiel.  Slengary  County,  On- 
tario,  Canada/* 

6.  Can  any  one  say  what  Michael's  father  said  or  did  on 
the  discovery  of  the  papers  ? 

Ans,  '*  He  said  to  take  them  to  Mr.  Jewett's.  that  he  was 
at  home  then  and  could  tell  what  to  do  with  them.  The  Mr. 
J.  referred  to  was  myself.  (This  comes  from  Michael 
through  my  sister.)     Michael  asked  his  father  what  to  do 
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with  the  papers,  they  were  so  old  and  worn;  and  the  father 
replied  as  above/* 

7.  Did  the  father  join  in  the  ridicule  of  the  son  for  his 
dreams,  or  was  he  reticent  about  them  ? 

Ans.     "  Have  not  learned  that  he  joined  in  the  ridicule." 

8.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  the  father  about  the  case,  and  what 
are  or  were  your  impressions  about  hjm  in  the  matter? 

Ans,  "  As  I  remember,  he  seemed  to  share  in  the  general 
wonderment,  and  expected  that  the  money  would  be  obtained 
on  the  papers/' 

9.  Is  there  any  way  to  interrogate  Mrs.  McCaflFrey  re- 
garding the  story  of  the  man  found  hung  on  their  place  in 
Canada,  and  regarding  the  handkerchief  incident? 

Ans.  "  I  have  not  determined  upon  any  definite  plan  yet. 
I  would  not  want  her  to  see  any  connection  between  the  ques  - 
tions  and  investigation  of  the  dreams.*' 

10.  What  do  you  know  personally  about  her  attitude  re- 
garding the  dreams,  and  whether  there  were  indications  of 
simulation  on  her  part  in  incidents  of  the  dreams  and  discov- 
ery of  the  papers  ? 

Ans.  "  No  indication  of  simulation  has  come  to  my  notice, 
or  knowledge/' 

II.     Did  you  have  to  pay  Mrs.  Drake  any  money  for  her 
work  ? 

Ans.     "  No,  I  understand  not.'* 

12.  What  was  her  general  standing  in  the  community, 
socially,  morally,  and  financially? 

Ans.  **  Am  not  positive;  but  some  evidently  had  no  faith 
in  her.  Hard  or  disparaging  things  were  said  of  her;  but  I 
cannot  give  details." 

13.  Can  any  one  now  say  when,  or  about  when,  the  man 
was  found  hung  on  the  McCaflFrey  place  in  Canada? 

Ans.     "  Probably  before  1858." 
"  Compare  my  letter  of  a  week  or  ten  days  ago." 
I  saw  by  the  reply  to  the  second  question  that  I  had  not 
put  it  in  the  right  manner,  and  I  wrote  the  following  for  fur- 
ther information. 
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Columbia  University,  New  York^  Sept.  25th,  1899. 
My  dear  Jewett : 

I  see  by  your  return  of  my  questions  that  I  did  not  ask  one 
of  them  rightly*  I  should  have  asked  whether  Patrick  McCaff- 
rey had  said  that  about  the  fortune  among  the  pine  stumps  be- 
fore any  dream  had  occurred.  I  said  **  before  the  papers  were 
found/'  My  object  you  will  see  is  to  find  w^hether  he  said  it 
from  the  stimulus  of  the  dreams  or  foreknowledge  of  the  presence 
of  the  papers.  Hence  I  should  have  put  my  question  differently. 
I  put  it  therefore  here,  and  repeat  it  Did  he  say  this  about  the 
fortune  before  the  dream  occurred? 

Yours  as  ever, 

J.  H.  HYSLOP. 

Prof.  Jewett  repHes  on  the  same  sheet  as  follows,  giving 
date  of  reply  at  the  end. 

**  Yes,  I  understand  that  he  said  it  more  than  once,  and  years, 
one  or  more  before  the  first  dream.  This  was  precisely  one  of 
the  circumstances  w^iich  caused  Mr.  Avery»  for  instance,  to 
question  the  reality  of  the  dreams.  The  other  neighbor.  Mr. 
Ashley,  to  whom  Patrick  made  the  remarks  in  question,  beh'evcs, 
as  I  wrote  yoo,  that  Michael  has  been  sincere  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter ;  and  he  would  not  consider  himself  shut  up  to  the  alternative 
which  you  have  written  above  in  accounting  for  the  remarks.  I 
returned  your  recent  letter  with  replies  this  a,  m. 

Sincerely, 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 
g—zS—'gg" 

The  explanation  to  which  the  close  of  this  letter  alludes 
and  which  I  had  ventured  upon  w^as  the  satne  that  I  have 
embodied  in  this  report  above.  I  do  not  require  to  repeat  it 
here.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  phrase  about 
the  fortune  being  found  sometime  among  those  pine  stumps 
does  not  necessarily  imply  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
paper  afterward  found  under  that  particular  stump.  It  is  a 
tiiode  of  expression  rather  common  with  men  who  defend 
any  reproachful  insinuations  about  their  land  or  property, 
when  joked  about  it.  But  in  spite  of  this  lenient  view  or 
possibility,  the  alternative  of  complicity  in  the  matter  is  so 
possible  that  it  must  receive  the  preference  until  reliable 
evidence  can  replace  it  by  a  better  view.    Hence  I  incline  too 
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strongly  to  that  hypothesis  to  emphasize  any  apologies  for 
another  theory. 

New  York,  December  4th,  1899. 
I  wrote  to  Professor  Jewett  the  last  of  October  to  get  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  proper  parties  in  Canada  to  run 
down  the  story  of  the  man  found  hung  on  the  McCaffrey 
place,  and  received  the  following  reply  with  a  scheme  of  the 
place  where  the  events  took  place  and  names  of  the  parties 
of  whom  to  inquire.  Both  the  representation  of  the  farms 
and  the  names  were  furnished  by  Michael  McCaffrey  himself 
through  his  mother.  I  quote  Professor  Jewett's  letter  and 
then  Michael's  note. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3,  1899. 
My  dear  Hyslop: 

The  enclosed  letter  to  me  and  map  will  need  no  special  ex- 
planation. An  inferior  map  had  been  made  out,  and  was  also 
sent  to  me.  That  one  I  retain.  This  information  comes  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  sent  home  recently  in  accordance  with  your 
request  of  the  23rd  ult.  Sincerely, 

F.  N.  JEWETT. 

Michael's  note  is  as  follows  with  map  appended : 

Cook's  Comers,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2nd,  1899. 
Mr.  Jewett: 

Ma  says  the  Farm  was  about  all  cleared  up  when  she  left 
there.  I  had  John  draw  another  map  Plainer  than  the  one  I 
drawed  to  your  House.  But  I  send  them  Both  to  you.  I  will 
g^ve  you  the  names  of  2  or  3  men  that  was  living  in  my  father's 
time  with  their  P.  O.  adress. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cameron;  Mr.  Duncan  D.  McMillan;  Mr. 
Owen  Heath;  Mr.  John  McMillan;  all  Brodie,  Ontario,  Canada, 
Glengary  County. 

The  Place  is  Lochiel  Ontario,  Glengary  County  &  it  is  Di- 
vided oflF  in  what  is  called  the  14th  concession  of  Lochiel.  It  is 
about  25  miles,  I  should  say,  north  east  of  Lancaster. 

Well  I  will  close  for  now  &  will  Be  glad  to  answer  all  Ques- 
tions as  far  as  I  am  able  to  yourself  &  Prof [Hyslop]  I 

forget  his  name.  yours  Respfully, 

MICHAEL  McCaffrey. 


I  wrote  to  all  four  persons  named  in  Michael's  letter  and 
received  a  reply  from  two  of  them.    I  give  the  letters  below 

1899 

Township  Lochiel  

Brodie  P.  O.  ont        ~ 
Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop 

yours  of  the  13th  inst  is  to  hand  and  would  Say  in  reply 
to  your  inquire  you  better  write  to  John  McCaffrey  or  Miss 
mareyan  Bnk^an  who  can  give  you  more  information  than  I  can  as 
I  was  qiiite  young^  at  the  time.  If  my  father  was  hving  likely  he 
could  tell  all  about  him.  would  you  kindly  let  me  know  what 
is  the  information  required  for  and  oblige 

yours  truly* 
ALEX.  D,  CAMERON 

address  all  to  Brodie,  ont. 


Mr.  D.  H,  B.  McMillan's  reply  is  as  follows: 
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Brodie,  Nov.  i6th,  1899. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hyslop. 
Dear  Sir: 

10  Answer  to  your  letter  I  received  yesterday  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  was  acquainted  with  one  Tom  Hig^gy.  he  used  to 
stay  at  John  McCaffrey  few  days  now  and  then  about  56  years 
ago.  about  55  years  ago  one  spring  sometime  in  the  beginning 
of  may  he  was  i  or  2  weeks  at  McCaffrey  and  he  used  to  go  to 
my  bush  in  the  morning,  come  home  in  the  evening  and  at  last 
he  stopped  coming  home  to  McCaffrey,  so  in  a  week's  time 
McCaffrey  sent  a  word  to  his  Brother,  peter  higg>^s,  10  miles 
away  to  the  north,  he  sent  a  word  to  another  place  8  miles  west. 
w^ord  soon  came  Back  from  that  place  he  was  not  there,  so  his 
Brother  peter  Higg>^  came  over  to  see  about  him  and  the  neigh- 
bors gathered  and  search  was  made  &  was  made  and  soon  found 
him  hanging  to  a  tree  with  a  silk  hankerchief  within  2  acres  of 
the  clearance.  I  understand  that  they  had  crowner  over  him, 
it  seems  that  he  bought  a  farm  about  8  miles  south  east  from 
here,  he  made  one  payment  on  the  place,  him  and  his  first 
neighbors  did  not  pull  very  well,  a  some  way  his  house  took 
fire  and  he  got  lonesome  and  low  in  spirit  after  that,  now  I 
cannot  give  you  the  exact  year  but  I  put  up  my  house  in  the 
year  47  &  I  put  up  by  barn  in  48  and  I  got  married  the  year  49 
and  I  am  50  years  on  my  farm  and  I  would  say  it  happened  4  or 
5  years  before  I  got  married.  I  was  not  living  on  the  place  at 
the  time  it  happened  on  my  farm.  I  was  not  present  when  they 
got  him  but  my  father  was  passing  on  horse  back  just  at  the 
time  they  got  him.  no  more  at  present.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  reason  [for]  this  search. 

D.  H.  B.  McMillan. 

My  iiiqiitry  asked  only  to  know  whether  any  man  had 
hung  himself  or  w^as  found  hung  on  the  McCaffrey  farm 
somewhere  about  1858,  before  or  after,  I  told  nothing  of  my 
story  or  its  meaning  or  even  gave  the  slightest  hint  of  my 
object.  The  answers  speak  for  themselves.  Further  in- 
quiries have  not  been  answ^ered  as  yet. 

It  appears  then  that  a  man  was  found  hung  much  as  re- 
ported by  Michael's  father  and  the  incident  of  the  handker- 
chief is  confirmed,  though  there  are  no  data  for  determining 
anything  in  regard  to  the  suspicion  of  foul  play.  The  facts 
seem  to  discredit  both  the  suspicion  of  foul  play  in  the  man's 
death  and  the  suspicion  that  his  pockets  had  been  rifled  of 
their  contents  after  his  death,  though  it  is  still  not  impossible 
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to  suppose  this.  Mr.  McMillan's  story  if  the  true  account  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  man  rather 
favors  suicide  by  a  despondent  man  and  throws  doubt  upon 
the  supposition  that  he  had  any  such  prospects  as  are  implied 
in  the  papers  dug  up  by  Michael,  though  again  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  against  this  possibility.  But  it  seems  too 
tenuous  to  build  a  theory  upon  until  more  is  known  regard- 
ing the  case. 

New  York,  December  17th,  1899. 
After  the  above  letter  from  Mr.  McMillan  I  wrote  to  him 
again  to  know  if  this  Tom.  Higgy  had  been  a  British  or 
Canadian  soldier,  and  whether  there  had  been  any  rumors  of 
foul  play  in  connection  with  the  hanging  or  finding  of  the 
body.    The  following  is  his  reply: 

Brodie,  Dec.  6th,  1899. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hyslop. 

Dear  Sir: 

in  Answer  to  your  letter  Dated  20  November  was 
reason  for  not  Answ^ering  yours  sooner  I  was  away  few  days  and 
now  I  am  at  home  your  first  question  if  he  that  is  torn  higgy  was 
a  Soldier  I  say  no.  I  dont  suppose  any  army  would  take  him 
for  he  was  not  all  there  for  I  was  inquiring  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors that  was  more  acquainted  with  him  than  I  was  and  they 
all  say  that  they  never  hear  word  about  it  being  a  soldier  and 
they  say  no  con  try  would  take  him  to  be  a  soldier 

the  next  question  about  the  coroners  inquest  on  the  torn 
higgey  body.  Between  the  coroner  and  forman  &  the  jurry  they 
all  Agreed  upon  the  case  that  he  hanged  himself  his  remains  did 
not  show  any  foul  play  as  I  said  before  about  his  house  taking 
fire  he  was  burning  stumps  near  his  house  a  spark  went  to  the 
house  and  it  burned  down  he  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  put  it  up 
again  the  neighbors  (?)  coax  (coks?)  him  to  put  it  up  the  house 
again  he  did  I  dont  now  how  long  after  that  it  took  fire  again 
and  then  he  left  the  place  for  good  and  started  to  go  to  his 
Brother  and  he  came  to  mcCaffr>'s  place  he  staid  there  for  two 
weeks  and  was  going  to  the  bush  every  day  after  Breakfast  and 
came  back  in  the  evening  till  at  last  he  stop  coming  home  to 
mcCaffenr^ 

Dear  sir  I  am  no  scholar  and  I  cant  put  a  OO  the  writing  as 
it  should  be  but  perhaps  it  will  do  after  all  I  d^^^  ™y  ^^^^ 

I  was  thinking  that  you  must  be  some  r^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
more  to  say  but  1  remains  vours  trulv 
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New  York,  March  22nd,  1900. 
In  order  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  mat- 
ter I  contrived  through  a  friead  in  Toronto  to  have  myself 
put  into  communication  with  a  barrister  there  who  could 
investigate  the  question  on  the  spot.     He  secured  finally  a 
Mr.  Gordon,  of  Cornwall,  who  went  out  to  the  region  in 
nvhich  Mr.  Higgey  had  committed  suicide  and  ascertained 
from  persons  still  living  all  that  could  be  obtained  regarding 
the  facts.    I  incorporate  below  the  letter  and  questions  with 
^which  I  provided  him  the  means  of  satisfying  my  curiosity  in 
the  case. 

Columbia  University,  New  York, 
Dec.  4th,  1899. 
My  Dear  Sir: — The  following  are  the  questions  that  I 
wish  answered  in  regard  to  the  suicide  or  hanging  of  Thomas 
Higgy  near  Brodie,  between  1840  and  1850: 

1.  Who  owned  the  place  at  the  time  of  the  hanging? 

2.  Who  owns  it  now? 

3.  Was  this  Thomas  Higgy  a  soldier  in  the  British  or 
Canadian  army? 

4.  If  he  was  a  soldier  where  can  1  find  an  official  record 
of  the  fact? 

5.  Was  there  any  suspicion  at  the  time  of  any  foul  play 
in  the  man's  death? 

6.  What  was  the  coroner's  verdict  and  if  possible  the 
facts  that  served  as  the  basis  of  it? 

7.  Who  found  the  body  in  the  search  for  it  after  ascer- 
taining that  the  man  was  missing? 

8.  Did  any  suspicions  rest  on  a  McCaflFrey  in  connection 
with  the  affair? 

9.  Did  the  ownership  of  the  handkerchief  with  which  he 
was  hung  figure  in  the  case? 

In  answering  these  questions  you  should  seek  out  Mr. 
John  McCaffrey,  Mr.  D.  H.  B.  McMillan,  the  latter  espe- 
cially, and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Bryan,  all  of  Brodie,  Clergarry 
County,  Ontario.  You  will  of  course  have  to  examine  Mr. 
McCaffrey  with  the  utmost  skill  and  adroitness,  and  possibly 
Mr.  Cameron  will  suspect  you  at  first,  as  he  asked  me  what 
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my  object  was  in  making  my  inquiry,  and  I  told  him  it  wa^  s 
merely  in  the  study  of  a  dream  that  had  occurred  in  th?  s 
state,  asking  him  however,  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  an^^5 
rumors  about  foul  play.  No  answer  came  to  this.  But  yo^^^ 
may  probably  find  other  persons  in  the  locality  who  knox'""^ 
something  about  the  case,  Mr.  McMillan  can  certainly  te^Bl 
you  who  these  may  be.  But  I  shall  be  most  gratified  to  bav— « 
the  coroner's  verdict. 

Very  truly» 

J,  H.  HYSLOR 

Toronto,  March  7th,  1900. 
Prof.  James  H-  Hyslop. 

Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

My  dear  Professor:— I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  report 
the  Brodie  case. 

I  am  indeed  very  sorry  that  the  matter  has  been  so  lon^^^ 
delayed,  but  I  was  so  busy  this  season  that  it  w^as  difficult  foi^^  ^; 
me  to  get  away  the  necessary  time  to  give  it  my  personar  -^ 
attention.  I  think  Mr.  Gordon  has  gone  into  the  mattec^r'  | 
pretty  fully.  He  writes  me  from  Cornwall  as  follows: — **  ^Z  I 
looked  into  the  Brodie  matter  with  the  following  results.  K^  } 
will  answer  the  questions  as  numbered »  and  you  can  fill  thenr~~^^ 
in  on  the  type-written  sheet. 

"  No.  I— D.  H.  B.  McMillan  owned  farm." 

"  No.  2— D.  H.  B.  McMillan  now  owns  it." 

"  No.  3— No." 

"  No.  4-  _. 

'*  No.  5 — McMillan,  Mary  and  Ann  Ryan  say  no,  A.  D.  ^^ 
J.  McCoy,  who  is  married  to  a  niece  of  the  victim,  sav?^  ^ 
Yes.'* 

"  No.  6 — Will  write  you  about  this  question." 

"  No.  7— One  McCaffrey  and  James  Heatt." 

"  No.  8— McMillan  and  Ryan  say,  No." 

«  No.  9— Couldn't  tell." 

Re  coroner's  verdict,  I  called  today  and  spent  the  fore- 
noon with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  is  Mr.  Dingwall.  Alt 
papers  before  he  assumed  office  were  dumped  in  one  pile  all 
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ixed  together,  so  that  all  papers,  say  from  about  1770  or 
ip  to  the  time  he  assumed  office— some  2y  years  ago — 
'fere  all  mixed  up  together.     His  own  work  he  can  lay  his 
inds  on  at  any  time.    So  the  only  way  to  find  out  would  be 
go  through  all  these  papers,  and  he  said  it  would  take  at 
St  one  month,  and  even  then  he  said  you  would  not  be 
e  of  getting  it*  as  you  would  have  to  look  up  the  statutes 
find  out  to  whom  the  care  of  such  papers  were  entrusted 
the  time,  and  follow  the  matter  up,  as  the  law  kept  chang- 
in  such  cases,  and  possibly  at  the  time  of  confederation 
such  papers  may  have  been  required  to  be  sent  to  Tor- 
it  o.     He  don*t  know,  but  he  said  possibly  if  you  asked  the 
erk  of  the  peace  there,  he  coold  tell  you,  as  he  may  be 
biiliar  with  such  matters,  or  that  you  could  get    all    the 
atutes  there  for  150  years  back.    You  may  have  them  your- 
If.      He  was  willing  to  do  anything  he  could  to  look  the 
Atter  up.     At  any  time  I  could  yet  any  information  that 
pse  people  have  to  give,  if  needed. 

i  I  first  called  on  McMillan,   then    I    called   on    the    Ryan 

pmen,  two  old  maids.    It  is  a  sister  of  Mary  and  Ann  Ryan 

tat  is  married  to  this  McCaffrey,  living  down  there  now,  so 

^ere  was  no  use  going  to  McCaffrey  for  information  after  I 

the  Ryans,     McMillan  told  me  he  was  hanged  with  a 

H.  H.  D.,  and  Ryans  said  it  was  a  big  cotton  one,  for 

Caffrey  saw  him  buy  the  H.  H.  D,     One  of  these  Ryan 

men  helped  to  sew  the  sheets  Higgy  was  buried  in.     This 

omas  Higgy  used  to  have  a  piece  of  land  down  there.    He 

lit  on  it.      McMillan  says  he  got  burned  out  twice,  and 

Fter  he  got  burned  out  the  second  time,  he  used  to  stay  with 

.cCaflfrey  a  good  deal,  and  between  there  and  his  brother's, 

little  distance  away.     He  never  was  very  sound  in  mind. 

It  after  the  second  fire,  he  got  w^orse.     He  used  to  walk 

rtween  these  two  places  a  good  deaL     So  one  day  he  went 

f  from  McCaffrey's  and  they  supposed  he  had  gone  to  his 

'other's  and  paid  no  attention  to  him,  till  one  day  McCaff- 

■V  called  at  Tom's  brother's  and  he  asked  how  Tom  was. 

is  brother  said,  I  don't  know,  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some 

tne.     Isn*t  he  here?    (said    McCaffrey )»      No,    said    the 

f^^other.     They  got  up  a  search  party  and  in  about  half  an 
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hour  they  found  him  hanging  to  a  limb  of  the  tree.    Not  far 

from  where  McMillan's  house  now  stands,  lot  ii  in  the  Fifth 
Concession  of  LochieL  He  was  missing  about  nine  days. 
McMillan  was  not  living  on  the  farm  at  the  time,  though  he 
owned  it.  But  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  foul  play,  and 
could  not  tell  anything  about  the  coroner*s  verdict.  He  told 
me  to  see  Mary  and  Ann  Ryan.  So  I  will  give  you  their 
story.  Mary  and  Ann  Ryan,  both  talking  now  in  good  old 
Irish  style*  told  me  about  the  same  as  McMillan,  with  these 
exceptions. 

They  say  Higgy  was  burned  out  three  times.  First  time 
by  a  spark  from  a  fallow.  The  second  and  third  time  he  was 
set  on  fire.  They  say  the  third  time  he  must  have  been 
robbed,  as  the  parties  who  first  arrived  got  there  in  time  to 
see  that  everything  was  taken  out  of  the  house.  In  reference 
to  the  hanging,  they  say  there  were  indications  that  he  must 
have  been  figuring  for  some  time,  as  the  log  he  walked  up 
on  to  catch  the  limb  on  which  he  was  hanged,  showed  sign&- 
of  a  good  deal  of  walking  on,  as  the  moss  was  knocked  oflF  | 
the  log  a  good  deal  and  tramped  on  a  good  deal  too. 

The  fact  that  everything  was  taken  out  of  the  hous^^^ 
before  the  last  fire,  so  much  tramping  on  the  log  w^here  h^^^ 
was  hanged,  McCaflFrey  saying  he  saw  him,  buying  the  hand^ — -  -'' 
kerchief  and  that  they  found  him  so  easy,  and  McCaflfreywi^!^ 
being  the  first  to  find  him  might  lead  to  the  theory  of  fouIT  ^M^ 
play,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  used  to  stay  mostly  at  Mc—  =^^ 
Caggrey's  and  he  was  away  nine  days  at  this  time  wnthou*^  ^ 
looking  after  him. 

To  find  out  if  he  was  a  soldier,  I  took  a  drive  to  see  an- 
other man  who  came  from  the  same  place  as  Higgy  in  Ire— 
land.     His  name  was  Henry  Cain.  92  years  of  age.     He  di 
not  think  he  was  a  soldier  at  any  time.     In  fact  he  was  sure, 

I  again  called  on  D.  J.  McCoy,  who  is  married  to  a  niec 
of  Tom  Higgy,  his  brother's  child.  He  said  foul  play  wa: 
suspected,  bnl  could  give  no  particulars.  He  being  a  soldier^ 
McCoy  said  he  nev^r  was.  But  there  was  a  Higgy  left! 
Vankleek  Hill  and  enlisted  in  the  American  Army  unde 
General  Grant  and  was  shot  and  kilted.  About  two  year 
ago  two  men  called  at  McCoy^s  and  asked  Mrs.  McCoy  w^hatr::^^ 
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Toronto,  March  28th,  1900. 
Prof.  James  H,  Hyslop, 

Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gordon  about    your   inquiry 
with  regard  to  the  word  **  Figuring,"  and  he  repb'es  as  fol-i 
lows : 

Re  my  meaning  of  the  word  figuring  in  the  Brodie  matter. 
The  Ryan  women  conveyed  the  impression  that  Higgy  had 
walked  up  and  down  the  log  that  led  him  to  the  position 
when  he  could  reach  the  limb  on  which  he  hanged  himself 
very  frequently,  just  before  he  did  commit  the  deed:  as  the 
log  with  the  moss  on  it  showed  indications  of  being  walked 
on  a  good  deal:  for  pieces  of  bark  had  been  knocked  off  the 
log,  too.  (The  above  is  what  I  mean  by  figuring  for  some 
time).  My  idea  is  that  possibly  if  there  was  foul  play,  the 
bark  was  knocked  oflf  by  some  one  or  more  in  their  struggle 
to  get  Higgy  up  this  log  to  the  limb  on  wliich  he  was  hanged, 
instead  of  Higgy  walking  up  and  down  the  log  so  much 
himself,  as  the  Ryan  women  wished  to  convey.  So  my 
meaning  for  figuring  for  something  was  that  he  was  medi- 
tating on  it  for  some  little  time  while  in  the  bush,  and  just 
before  committing  the  deed. 

With  regard  to  the    other    item:    ^' McCaggerys "    wasi 
printed  for  **  McCaffreys/' 

Yours  truly. 

a  M.  ROBERTSON. 


New  York,  April  14th,  1900. 

I  incorporate  above  the  reply  to  my  questions  by  the  per- 
son delegated  for  that  purpose.  On  reading  it  over  I  saw 
that  the  word  "  figure  "  needed  explanation  and  that  there 
was  either  a  mistake  in  the  word  **  McCaggreys  "  for  Mc- , 
Caffreys,  or  it  referred  to  another  family  altogether.  l\ 
therefore  wrote  to  the  man  for  explanation,  and  the  letter  in 
reply  follows  the  original  one. 

In  my  letter  asking  for  inquiry  into  the  case  I  explained^ 
somewhat  the  facts  before  me,  and  my  conjecture  as  to  the 
'  possibility  of  foul  play,  and  the  investigator  kept  this  sup- 
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position  in  mind,  as  his  reply  indicates.  There  are  some  cir- 
cumstances that  consist  with  the  supposition  of  foul  play, 
but  I  think  that,  when  taken  together,  they  do  not  render  it 
in  any  way  probable.  It  is  non-proven,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
vergence of  several  facts  on  the  supposition.  Vet  we  are 
bound  to  treat  it  as  one  of  the  possibilities  in  the  case  for  the 
equal  reason  that  it  is  not  disproven.  I  think  we  can  attach 
little  weight  to  the  marks  on  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  hand- 
kerchief incident  and  the  statements  of  Patrick  McCafifrey 
are  much  strongr^^  circumstances  than  anything  ascertained 
in  Canada.  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  Canadian 
story  of  the  handkerchief  and  that  by  Patrick  McCaffrey, 
but  the  lapse  of  fifty-five  years  might  well  account  for  that. 
But  on  the  whole  I  cannot  see  that  the  inqniry  has  thrown 
any  special  light  o^  the  foul  play  theory,  except  to  show  that 
we  are  as  ignorant  of  it  as  before,  and  that  it  remains  an  im- 
refuted  suspicion. 

We  are  brought  by  this  conclusion  to  a  position  in  which 
it  IS  impossible  to  go  any  farther  with  the  case  and  entertain 
any  hope  of  its  sohttion.  In  so  far  as  the  boy  is  concerned 
who  had  the  dreams,  as  already  indicated,  he  may  either 
have  heard  the  matter  of  the  papers  talked  over,  or  witnessed 
their  burial  when  so  young  as  not  to  recall  the  fact  to  his 
normal  memory,  or  he  may  have  both  heard  the  facts  and 
seen  the  papers  buried,  and  forgotten  them.  Assuming, 
then,  his  honesty  in  the  premises,  there  is  the  impossibility  of 
removing  the  suspicion  against  the  elder  McCaffrey,  as  a 
condition  of  supposing  that  there  is  anything  but  the  recru- 
descence of  a  latent  memory  in  a  dream,  with  some  of  the 
dramatic  play  of  a  secondar>'  personality  common  in  sleep. 
I  concede  the  difficulties  of  affirming  this  from  the  standpoint 
of  evidence  in  this  particular  case,  but  there  is  too  much  out- 
side evidence  in  what  we  know  of  dream  life  and  secondary 
personality  to  refuse  that  possibility  its  credence.  Conse- 
quently the  issue  depends  on  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
[facts  at  the  time  of  the  hanging  and  the  relation  of  the  elder 
McCaffrey  to  this  Thomas  Higgy.  On  this  matter  I  feel  that 
we  have  come  up  against  a  wall  which  we  cannot  penetrate, 
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hope  of  solving  the  problem.  There  are  all  sorts  of  possi- 
bilities consistent  with  either  honesty  or  foul  play,  and  until 
some  positive  choice  can  be  made  between  them  speculation 
regarding  the  case  is  useless.  The  dreams  do  not  lose  in  psy- 
chological interest  because  of  that  fact»  but  we  are  cut  oflf 
from  supposing  that  we  have  anything  of  scientific  worth  be- 
yond a  striking  instance  of  secondary  personality  assuming 
the  spiritistic  form. 

Malone,  New  York,  September  gth,  1900. 

The  enjoyment  of  my  vacation  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  gave  me  fortunately  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
locality  of  the  dream  and  to  interview  personally  some  of 
the  parties  concerned  regarding  the  facts.  I  called  last  night 
on  Michael  McCaffrey  and  his  mother  for  this  mterview.  He 
had  been  forewarned  by  one  of  the  Jewett  family  of  my 
coming  and  purpose  and  was  prepared  to  receive  me.  The 
results  of  the  interview  may  be  stated  very  briefly  as  follow^s. 

I  was  first  taken  to  the  old  pine  stump  where  the  papers 
were  said  to  have  been  found.  It  is  still  standing  in  fairly 
good  condition,  such  of  it  as  survived  the  fires  intended  to 
destroy  it.  On  my  return  I  was  shown  the  two  of  the  three 
flat  stones  between  which  the  papers  were  found.  The  third 
stone,  which  was  smaller  than  the  two  shown  me,  was  said 
to  have  been  placed  between  the  other  two  and  the  paper  on 
top  of  it.  The  arrangement  described  was  well  calculated  in 
a  rude  way  to  keep  the  paper  fairly  dry,  allowing  the  mois- 
ture to  drain  away  under  it.  I  questioned  Michael  on  various 
matters  concerning  which  the  report  already  mentions  de- 
tails, but  I  record  such  statements  as  he  made  to  me  though 
they  may  involve  repetitions  of  previous  allegations. 

I  was  told  that  the  last  dream  occurred  about  three  years 
ago  and  that  he  saw  in  it  the  dates  of  May  17th  or  27th. 
1900,  on  the  ship  Umbria,  as  indications  of  the  time  when  he 
should  get  his  money.  He  also  saw  Prof.  Jewett  and  his 
father  on  the  ship.  Questioned  regarding  the  newspapers 
that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  read  before  the  time  of  the 
last  dream  he  gave  the  Malone  Gazette,  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  family  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  the 
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Adirondack  News,  which  had  been  taken  for  the  last  five 
years  It  is  possible  that  the  name  of  this  ship  had  been 
seen  in  one  of  these  papers,  though  I  have  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.  As  to  the  appearance  of  the  soldier  he 
stated  that  the  sohlier  always  appeared  beside  the  bed,  but 
not  always  with  exactly  the  same  manner  and  appearance, 
except  that  he  wore  a  tall  woolen  or  fur  hat  such  as  a  drum 
major  usually  wears,  and  such  as  Michael  remarked  he  had 
himself  seen  in  musical  bands  observed  on  various  occasions 
in  his  life,  I  learned  also  from  him  that  he  was  able  to  read 
the  writing  on  the  papers  at  the  time  they  were  discovered.* 
The  trouble  taken  by  Prof.  Jewett  to  decipher  them  seemed 
to  indicate  that  they  could  not  be  read.  But  as  they  were 
not  immediately  turned  over  to  him  they  might  have  faded, 
although  Michael's  statement,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  that 
of  a  person  who  might  have  forgotten  the  facts,  as  he  is  too 
ignorant  to  have  his  memory  trusted  on  a  matter  of  this  sort. 
The  interview  with  Mrs.  McCaffrey  was  not  so  satisfac- 


*  I  interrogated  Prof,  Jewett  regarding  this  matter  and  the  following  is 
his  reply  in  a  letter  dated  Sc|>t.  29th,  iqckj. 

*'  As  to  whether  the  writing  on  the  paper  between  the  stones  was  legible 
before  1  applied  the  chemicals  my  recollection  and  my  knowledge  are  per- 
fectly lirar.  It  was  not  legible.  No  fe;itwre  or  fact  in  the  whole  case  is  freer 
from  any  shadow  o^  doubt  or  misgiving  than-  this.  No  person  could  re^d  a 
word,  or  half  a  word,  or  quarter  of  a  word  of  what  had  been  wTitten  on  that 
paper.  Two  or  three  scattered  strokes,  seemingly  by  a  pen,  and  faint,  were  all 
that  could  be  distinguished.  T  think  you  will  find  essentially  these  facts 
stated  in  my  correspondence  with  the  Bank  of  England,  if  you  should  be  in- 
terested to  look  it  up." 

In  another  letter  of  October  4th  following  Prof.  Jewett  further  adds  re- 
garding this  matter : — "  The  strength  of  the  case  for  the  non-legibility  of  the 
writing  on  that  paper  w^as  not  all  given  in  my  recent  letter  to  you  about  it. 
For  some  lime,  as  I  am  quite  sure  1  related  to  you  a  year  ago  last  Christmas* 
the  writing  on  that  paper  was  (supposed  to  be)  my  own  secret,  I  kept  it  so 
to  guard  again.st  any  spurious  spiritualism  concerning  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  to  provide  corroborating  circumstances  for  any  possible 
manifestations  of  the  kind  that  were  genuine.  Michael's  later  dream  upon 
this  point  was  the  most  impressive  fact  in  the  whole  succession  to  me/* 

The  accounts  published  in  the  newspapers  at  the  tune  sustain  these 
allegations  06  Prof.  Jewett,  as  no  other  sum  is  mentioned  in  them  than  the 
^4,000,  which  was  the  amount  on  the  paper  in  the  bottle.  Michael  seems  to 
have  had  a  dream  on  the  night  of  Nov.  8ih,  1889,  in  which  the  £10,000  were 
mcntiotied  as  well  as  the  former  sum  (p.  20).  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
Michael's  statement  above  was  made  with  reference  to  the  second  paper  found 
in  the  bottle  and  not  the  one  found  between  the  stones.  Something  would 
depend  on  the  time  he  held  the  first  paper  before  giving  it  to  Prof.  Jewett  and 
w^hether  it  had  faded  any  or  not  in  the  meantime.  But  Michael  did  not  re- 
member distinctly  how  soon  after  discovery  it  was  taken  to  Prof.  Jewett, 
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tory,  though  some  important  things  eked  out  in  the  course 
of  it.  I  questioned  her  with  as  much  tact  as  I  could  com- 
mand and  with  reference  to  her  husband^s  complicity  in  ob- 
taining the  papers.  I  began  with  questions  that  led  up  to 
this  issue.  I  found  that  she  had  married  Patrick  McCaffrey, 
Michael's  father,  about  two  years  after  he  came  to  this 
country  from  Canada,  and  that  she  had  never  lived  with  him 
in  Canada.  He  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  according 
to  her  statement,  when  he  came  to  this  country.  He  was 
about  57  years  old  when  he  died,  and  as  he  died  in  1888.  he 
must  have  emigrated  about  1831.  This  would  make  him 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  when  Tom  Higgey  committed 
suicide  about  1845.  I*-  was  thus  apparently  MichaeFs  grand- 
father that  found  the  body  of  the  suicide,  and  not  Patrick 
McCaffrey,  Michaers  father, 

I  questioned  her  regarding  their  feelings  and  convictions 
when  told  of  the  dream  before  the  papers  were  found.  But 
I  received  only  the  statement  that  they  both  thought  there 
must  be  something  in  it.  I  could  not  obtain  clear  and  definite 
evidence  that  they  felt  any  surprise  or  increduhty.  I  would 
hardly  expect  the  latter  trait,  judging  from  the  evident  illit- 
eracy of  the  people,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  term  illit- 
eracy is  not  the  right  ojae  to  describe  the  situation.  The 
mixture  of  bashfulness  and  ignorance  and  possibly  reserva- 
tions due  to  poverty  and  other  considerations  would  account 
for  the  nature  of  the  answer.  With  further  reference  to 
some  early  knowledge  by  Michael  of  the  existence  of  some 
mysterious  papers  I  inquired  of  her  whether  Michael's  father 
had  ever  heard  any  talk  about  buried  papers  in  that  locality 
and  the  answer  was  that  she  did  not  recall  any  such  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  any  one.  She  was  apparently  confident 
that  MichaeFs  father  had  never  heard  anything  about  such 
an  incident,  though  she  showed  in  both  her  manner  and  her 
statement  that  she  did  not  wish  to  deny  this  possibility  and 
that  she  was  ready  to  admit  the  fact  if  there  were  any  evi* 
dence  of  it.  Plied  in  various  ways  to  uncover  this  possibilit; 
I  always  came  around  to  the  same  point,  her  ignorance 
any  such  fact  and  belief  that  it  was  not  true,  I  then  ex- 
plained to  her  very  carefully  how  such  a  dream  might  occurs 
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without  being  **  supernatural/'  saying  that  if  Michael  as  a 
little  child  had  overheard  any  conversation  on  the  facts  the 
memory  of  it  might  recur  as  a  dream  without  recognition 
that  he  had  heard  it.  But  this  elicited  no  further  or  more 
definite  information. 

Then  in  order  to  get  down  to  **  hard  pan  '*  I  put  the 
straight  question  to  Mrs.  McCaflfrey  whether  her  husband 
had  known  a  Mr.  Higgey  in  Canada.  The  reply  was  a  hesi- 
tating one  and  ahnost  a  flat  denial.  In  a  moment  Michael 
spoke  up  and  reminded  his  mother  that  his  father  used  to 
speak  of  a  man  by  that  name  who  had  committed  suicide  on 
his  grandfather's  farm.  She  then  reluctantly  recognized  the 
fact,  apparently  conscious  of  more  than  she  wished  to  tell, 
though  this  was  natural  enough  when  we  remember  that  the 
family  has  been  talked  about  in  a  very  suspicious  way  -by 
their  neighbors  and  they  know  the  facts  upon  which  sus- 
picions have  been  based.  Unfortunately  her  hesitation  and 
reluctance  proves  nothing  under  the  circumstances,  though 
I  wish  that  I  could  assure  myself  that  there  was  nothing 
important  reserved  from  my  knowledge.  But  I  seized  the 
opportunity  to  indicate  all  that  I  knew  about  the  suicide* 
stating  from  whom  I  had  obtained  my  information.  I  then 
explained  another  possible  theory  of  the  dream,  namely,  that 
this  Tom  Higgey  might  have  owned  the  papers  and  buried 
them  in  this  country  himself  and  that  he  might  have  talked 
about  them  to  Michael's  grandfather  in  the  presence  of  his 
own  father,  and  the  father  to  or  in  the  presence  of  his  son, 
so  that  the  dream  might  have  been  instigated  in  this  way.  I 
knew  that  there  was  no  evidence  or  probability  whatever 
that  Tom  Higgey  had  ever  seen  the  particular  locality  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  know  that  the  Mc- 
Caffreys did  not  live  for  some  years  after  removal  to  this 
country  on  the  farm  on  which  the  papers  were  found.  But 
the  imaginary  case  was  a  good  one  to  disarm  suspicion  as  to 
w^hat  I  was  inquiring  into,  and  to  reinforce  it  I  gave  an  ex- 
ample of  cryptomnesia  indicating  just  how  the  incident 
might  occur.  I  was  in  a  measure  more  successful  in  my  ob- 
ject, as  the  two  showed  less  reservation  in  their  statements. 
The  mother,  however,  knew  nothing  more  than  before  about 
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the  existence  or  stories  regarding  such  papers.  But  she  now 
vGTy  clearly  indicated  her  knowledge  of  this  Tom  Higgey 
and  his  suicide,  evidently  supposing  that  I  was  not  trying  to 
revive  information  about  the  story  of  foul  play  regarding 
him.  I  ascertained  in  response  to  a  question  about  the  hand- 
kerchief that  Higgey  had  often  been  observed  to  take  a 
handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  look  at  it  and  quickly  return 
it  to  his  pocket.  I  had  in  mind  the  handkerchief  with  which 
the  man  hung  himself,  but  apparently  Mrs.  McCaffrey  did 
not  recognize  this.  As  Higgey  was  apparently  of  unsound 
mind  this  incident  may  have  no  significance,  though  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  still  account  for  both  the  existence  of 
the  papers  and  their  counterfeit  character.  At  any  rate  it  is 
consistent  with,  if  it  does  not  confirm,  the  suspicion  that  the 
papers  may  have  been  originally  in  the  possession  of  this 
Higgey  and  have  come  into  the  hands  of  Michaers  grand- 
father. ^ 

On  the  way  home  from  the  interview  I  was  told  by  Mis^^ 
Jewett  of  an  incident  in  Michaers  last  dream  that  had  been 
kept  from  me  by  Prof.  Jewett  on  the  urgency  of  his  mother, 
as  being  too  personal  to  tell  me.  It  was  that  the  old  soldier 
told  Michael  in  the  dream  that  he  would  not  get  his  money 
until  he  was  in  great  need  and  that  he  would  be  turned  out 
on  the  road  poor  and  naked  before  he  could  get  it.  This 
Michael  told  the  Jewetts  at  the  time  three  years  ago. 
Curiously  enough  quite  recently  in  the  spring,  about  the 
time  indicated  in  the  dream  for  the  recovery  of  the  money, 
the  property  of  the  family  was  sold  at  a  sheriff's  sale  for 
debts  and  bought  up  by  Michael's  sister.  I  should  have  been 
told  this  fact  of  the  statement  in  the  dream  before  when  the 
dream  was  reported  to  me.  It  has  no  specific  significance, 
except  to  illustrate  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  all  the  facts 
in  such  cases  and  to  suggest  the  probable  source  of  the 
dream  in  the  consciousness  of  poverty  in  which  the  McCaflF- 
reys  have  lived  all  their  lives.  ^M 

On  the  way  to  Malone  today  I  questioned  the  man  whc^* 
brought  me  over  in  his  buggy  on  his  way  to  church.     He 
lived  with  the  Jewetts  and  his  daughter  married  one  of  the 
Jewett  sons.     He  was  very  sceptical    regarding   the    whole 
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business.    He  was  a  man  with  some  **  horse  sense  "  and  in- 
telligence regarding  human  nature  generally,  farming,  etc., 
and  interested  me  enough  to  inquire  carefully  into  his  own 
opinions  of  the  affair  and  what  people  generally  had  thought 
about  it.    He  was  a  little  reserved  at  first,  but  I  managed  to 
draw  him  out  by  my  questions  and  theory  about  it.    He  was 
very  doubtful  about  the  genuineness  of  the  dream  and  be- 
lieved that  it  had  originated  when  Michael  was  awake,  in 
other  words  a  lie,  and  worked  up  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  certain  lady  in  the  community  for  a  wife.    This  was  a  new 
possibility  to  me,  but  I  must  say  that  both  the  facts  as  known 
and  my  observed  knowledge  of  Michael  would  make  me  as 
sceptical  of  this  theory  as  this  man  was  of  the  dream.     Be- 
sides his  opinion  would  have  been  worth  much  more  on  this 
matter  had  it  not  been  for  certain  manifest  weaknesses  in  his 
stories  about  the  case.     For  instance,  he  told  me  that  the 
British  officer  figuring  in  the    alleged    dream    had   actually 
lived  in  the  house  with  the  McCaflfreys  and  that  he  had  sud- 
denly disappeared,  one  of  the  McCaffreys  suddenly  returning 
to  Canada  soon  afterward,  and  that  Michael's  father  soon 
afterward  died  before  the  dream  occurred.    This  whole  nar- 
rative as  above  given  with  the  dates  and  Prof.  Jewett's  in- 
vestigations at  the  time  one  year  before  the  death  of  Mich- 
ael's father  shows  how  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  such 
a  story  about  a  suspected  case  of  foul  play*     It  is  simply  a 
bad  version  of  the  story  about  the  suicide  and  is  connected 
with  the  suspicions  and  rumors  circulating  about  the  neigh- 
borhood at  the  time  of  the  dream.     Besides  as  discrediting 
his  memory  and  judgment  I  found  that  several  of  his  stories 
about  the  existence  of  certain  lakes  in  the  region  where  I 
was  stopping  were  wholly  false.     Some  of  his  statements 
about  the  matrimonial  interests  of  the  case  were  no  better 
than  idle  gossip,  though  there  may  have  been  some  basis  for 
them.    But  their  credentials  are  too  weak  for  serious  consid- 
eration, especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  details  of 
the  incidents  in  connection  with  the  dream.     This,  however, 
does  not  hinder  us  from  supposing  the  possibility  that  such 
a  trick  would  satisfactorily  explain  the  phenomena,  though 
the  apparently  honest  effort  on  Michael's  part  to  find  an  ex- 
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planation  of  the  case  hardly  consists  with  such  a  theory,  nor 
would  one  suppose  him  intellectually  capable  of  so  compUa 
cated  a  scheme*  It  is  both  too  well  and  too  badly  done  foi 
that.  I  do  question  the  possibility  of  much  that  would  mak| 
it  unnecessary  to  assume  a  mysterious  dream  origin  for  the" 
case,  but  the  evidence  on  the  whole  seems  to  me  to  favor 
such  an  origin  rather  than  a  conscious  attempt  at  fraud  of 
any  kind.  M 

New  York,  Feb.  5th,  1901.     1 

I  sent  a  few  days  ago  for  Mn  McCaffrey  to  come  to  this 
city  where  I  could  perform  some  experiments  with  him  by 
hypnosis  and  he  arrived  last  night.  This  morning  soon  after 
breakfast  I  first  tried  normal  automatic  writing  in  the  waking 
state»  but  obtained  no  results,  and  not  even  any  traceable 
tendency  of  it. 

I  then  undertook  to  hypnotise  him  and  found  it  very 
easy.  Although  it  was  the  first  attempt  with  him  he  wen| 
into  the  hypnotic  state  in  about  three  minutes,  showing  if 
perhaps  one  minute  that  he  couid  not  open  his  eyes.  In  an- 
other minute  he  could  not  lower  his  arm  when  told  that  he 
could  not.  The  first  thing  that  I  did  was  to  ask  him  if  h€ 
could  write  his  name,  and  he  did  this  in  a  scrawly  fashion,  bi 
in  style  quite  the  same  as  in  the  normal  state  which  I  tester 
after  he  came  out  of  the  hypnosis.  While  in  the  hypnotic^ 
state  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  his  dream  and  on  receiv^J 
ing  the  answer  yes,  I  asked  him  how  long  ago  it  was  and 
the  reply  was  in  1887.  I  ^^^^^  suggested  that  he  see  the  old 
British  soldier  and  asked  him  if  he  did  so.  He  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  then  I  asked  him  to  describe  him.  The  an- 
swer was  that  he  was  a  short  thick  set  man.  *'  I  see  him 
now,  just  as  in  the  dream.'*  The  following  colloquy  then 
took  place,  which  I  shall  put  in  the  dialogue  form. 

Q.  Does  he  want  to  say  anything?     A.  Seems  to. 

Q.  Ask  him  to  give  his  name.  A.  Can  you  give  your 
name  please.     [Pause.]     Seems  to  be  writing  something. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  he  is  writing?     .A.  Yes,  looks  like  Jj 
H*  Enright. 

Q.  Can  he  say  anything  about  those  papers?     A.  He  sa^ 
the  records  are  in  an  abbey. 
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Q.  What  abbey?    A.  Thornton. 

Q.  Sure  its  Thornton  ?     A.  That's  what  he  says. 

Q.  Can  he  say  how  he  got  them?  A.  He  says  he  put 
this  money  in  the  Bank  and  they  gave  them  to  him. 

Q.  Are  any  persons  with  him  now?  A.  No,  he  is  entirely 
alone  now. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live?  A.  Londonderry.  Says  I  got 
good  men  to  work. 

Q.  What  did  they  work  at  ?  A.  Professor  Jewett  is  Pres- 
ident of  a  Normal  Institute.  The  other  gentleman,  he  said, 
lives  in  Manhattan. 

Q.  When  did  he  live  in  Londonderry?     A.  In  1774. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  did  he  do  there  ?     A.  Potter. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chief  ruler  of  the  country?  A.  George, 
the  Third,  he  claims. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  you  to  do  as  you  did  about  those 
papers?     A.  I  was  travelling  through  that  country. 

Q.  What  country?  A.  This  country,  America,  over- 
taken by  the  Indians. 

Q.  I  thought  he  was  a  soldier.  A.  He  says  he  is,  but  was 
fighting  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Had  these  papers  with 
him.  [Pause.]  Says^  perhaps  I  am  talking  too  fast.  (I 
said,  no,  all  right.) 

Q.  What  Rebellion?  A.  Says  Rebellion  in  American 
Revolution. 

Q.  Who  was  the  general  over  him?  A.  General  Howe. 
Looks.     [Pause.]     J.  H.  Howe. 

Q.  How  many  men  in  the  army?  A.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand,  he  says. 

Q.  How  many  on  our  side?     A.  One  hundred  thousand. 

Q.  Who  was  the  general  on  our  side  ?     A.  Washington. 

Q.  Can  he  tell  who  his  captain  was?  A.  Charles  Krem- 
unski. 

Q.  Did  he  bury  those  papers?  A.  Yes,  he  did.  Seem 
to  be  changed  in  color.  That  tree  was  the  giant  of  the  forest 
there.  Thought  it  would  be  a  great  place  to  put  them  as 
he  could  easily  find  them. 

Q.  How  long  before  he  was  shot  did  he  put  them  there? 
A.  About  a  month.      [Answer  was  very  prompt.] 
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Q.  Describe  how  he  came  to  be  shot.  A.  Was  fighting 
and  these  Indians  took  after  him  and  shot  him  through  the 
chest.  The  remains  were  buried  about  three  miles  north- 
west. 

Q.  Can  he  tell  what  I  am  doing  now.  [I  here  put  my 
hand  over  Mr.  McCaffrey's  head  and  waved  my  pencil  back 
and  forth,  his  eyes  being  tightly  closed.]  A.  Says  I  am  in 
Brooklyn,  No,  across  the  bridge  at  a  large  house,  A  man 
at  the  house  is  a  big  man  in  business  and  that  he  is  a  fine 
gentleman.     Greatly  interested  in  these  papers, 

Q,  Give  his  name.     A.  J.   W.   Hyslop. 

Q.  Was  he  fighting  Indians  at  the  time?     A.   Yes,  Ij 
dians  and  Americans. 

Q,  What  was  the  captain's  name  given  a  minute  ago! 

Says  name  was  Kremirnski. 

Q.  Was  any  one  with  him  when  he  buried  the  papers? 

Yes,  says  his  captain  was  with  him.  Says  they  hunted 
for  a  good  dry  place  for  four  days  for  some  object  that  they 
could  easily  find.  Carried  those  stones  for  about  three  miles. 
Dug  the  place  with  their  sabres.     Swords,  he  says  now. 

Q.  Why  did  he  not  put  both  papers  in  the  bottle? 
A,  After  he  buried  one  he  thought  he  would  keep  the  other 
one,  that  he  might  escape  with  one.  He  was  hotly  pursued 
and  put  this  other  one  in  the  bottle.  He  says  it  was  most 
valuable.  He  says  smeared  the  bottle  with  to  keep  it  from 
drawing  moisture. 

Q.  What  did  he  smear  it  with? 
mered  over  this.]  Can't  say  it  plain. 
[Pause.]  Says  he  made  a  mistake. 
so  as  to  let  Mr.  McCaffrey  write  out  the  answer  and  he  made 
the  attempt,  but  it  w^as  illegible.  I  asked  that  it  be  tried 
again,  and  the  word  "  myrrh  "  was  written  in  a  scrawlly  man- 
ner, but  plain  enough  to  make  the  word  quite  legible.] 

Q.  Which  paper  did  he  put  in  the  bottle?  A.  He  says  ten 
thousand  pounds, 

Q.  What  was  his  mother's  maiden  name?  A.  He's  wTit- 
ing,  ril  ask  him  in  a  minute.  [Pause.]  Says  it  was  Mac- 
don  aid. 

Q.  Where  did  she  live?     A.  In  Dublin. 


A.  Acetylene.     [Stam- 

Says  he'll  write  it  out. 

[Here  I  placed  the  pad 
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Q.  How  old  was  he  when  he  went  into  the  anny, 
A.  Twenty -seven. 

Q.  How  old  was  he  when  he  was  killed?     A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  Does  he  remember  the  name  of  the  cashier  who  signed 
the  certificates?  A.  Says  he'll  try  and  think  of  it.  [Pause.] 
Says  he  thinks  it  was  Peabody. 

Q.  Were  they  the  original  certificates  or  not?  A,  He 
says  they  were  duplicates. 

Q.  Where  wxre  they;  the  originals?  A.  [Pause.]  Says 
he  got  tw^o  sets. 

Q.  Where   were  the   first   set?     A.  He*s   jtist   standing. 

As  I  noticed  that  the  answers  were  becoming  a  little  more 
delayed  and  as  I  was  satisfied  with  the  experiment  thus  far 
I  awakened  the  subject  from  hypnosis  by  the  usual  passes. 
As  he  awakened  he  seemed  much  surprised.  I  asked  htm 
if  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  sleeping  and  the  half  dazed  reply 
was:  "I  know*  the  man.  I  know  this  professor/*  I  then 
asked  if  he  remembered  any  drean],  and  the  reply  was:  "  Yes, 
I  could  see  that  soldien  He  looked  natural  as  could  be."  I 
further  asked  him  if  he  could  remember  anything  else,  and  he 
said  he  could  not. 

Immediately  after  copying  the  results  of  the  experiment 
I  questioned  Mn  McCaflfrey  to  see  whether  I  could  obtain 
any  connection  between  the  names  and  certain  specific  de- 
tails given  in  the  hypnotic  state  and  not  occurring  in  the  pre- 
vious record.     The  result  is  the  following: 

Q.  From  what  part  of  Ireland  did  your  family  come 
from?  A.  Mother  said  grandfather  came  from  Westmeath, 
Meath  County. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  man  by  the  name  of  Enright?  A. 
There  is  such  a  family  in  the  town  of  Moira  (N*  Y.)-  The 
folks  said  he  is  a  trustee  in  our  church. 

Q.  What  are  his  initials?  A.  J,  H.  I  do  not  know  him 
personally. 

Q.  Describe  Mr»  Enright.  A.  Fair  sized  man,  about  five 
and  a  half  feet  in  height,  dark  complexioned,  black  moustache, 
thin  faced,  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age,  not  thick 
set,  and  would  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ever  hearing  any  one  say  what  he 
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thought  was  in  the  bottle  besides  the  paper?  A.  I  heard 
Mrs.  Jewett  say  something^  about  it.  She  took  it  to  a  drug- 
gist in  Malone,  I  think,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  myrrh* 
I  think  I  heard  Mrs.  Jewett  tell  this  twice. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  place  as  Thornton  Abbey? 
A.  No,  never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  by  the  name  of  Thornton?  A. 
There  was  a  man  who  lived  two  miles  from  us.  He  was  a 
rough  man.     Lives  in  Reynoldstown  now. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  Londonderry?  A.  Don't 
know  anything  about  it, 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  is?  A.  No,  don*t  know  where 
it  is.  Heard  about  it  and  have  seen  the  name  in  the  papers, 
but  don't  know  whether  it  is  in  England  or  Ireland. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  potters  and  tlie  work  of 
making  pottery?  A.  It  is  something  I  don't  know  anything 
about  at  all.  They  don't  make  pottery  where  I  live.  The 
tile  used  in  that  region,  I  think,  are  brought  in  from  else* 
where.    I  have  seen  them  come  in  on  the  train, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  a  book  on  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. A.  When  young  at  school  I  remember  something 
about  the  Ticonderoga  business.     Allen.     Ethan  Allen. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  any  British  generals 
about  there?  A.  Seems  to  me  I  did  read  about  General 
Howe  holding  a  fort  against  an  army. 

Q,  Do  you  know  any  one  by  the  name  of  Kremunski? 
A.  No,  I  never  heard  of  that  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  one  by  the  name  of  Peabody?  A, 
No,  I  don*t,  but  have  seen  that  name,  I  think,  in  the  news- 
papers.    A  professor.     He  was  some  big  man. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  this.  A,  I  think  I  have  seen  it 
within  a  year.  Peabody  Institute.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
I  think  his  picture  was  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Peabody  Institute  is?  A.  No,  I 
do  not. 

I  hypnotized  Mr.  McCaffrey  a  second  time  in  the  even- 
ing to  test  a  different  matter  from  the  morning  experiment. 
I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any  traces  of  incidents  in 
his  memory  that  could  not  be  elicited  from  his  normal  mem- 
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ory.  The  result  shows  an  entire  failure,  or  at  least  a  failure 
to  secure  anything  that  would  solve  the  problem  and  confirm 
the  theory  that  I  have  started  with  in  the  attempt  to  explain 
the  source  of  the  dream.  What  further  experiment  may 
show  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  results  of  this  second  hyp- 
nosis are  as  follows. 

Mr.  McCaffrey  went  more  easily  into  hypnosis  than  in  the 
morning  and  was  apparently  in  a  sound  trance  in  a  minute. 
I  started  the  colloquy  by  first  sending  him  to  his  own  home, 
that  is,  suggesting  that  he  was  there,  and  asking  him  if  he 
saw  his  mother  there.  I  received  an  affirmative  reply.  The 
colloquy  followed. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  grandfather?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  live  in  this  country?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live?     A.  In  the  town  of  Ft.  Covington. 

Q.  Where  is  that?     A.  Joins  Bangor. 

Q.  When  did  he  die?     A.  I  think  in  November,  1881. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  talking  with  him?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  in  the  war?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  talk  about  with  him?  A.  I  used  to 
work  for  him  a  lot. 

Q.  Did  he  come  from  Canada?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  come  before  your  father?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  live  where  you  live?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  come  to  this  country?     A.  About  1855. 

Q.  Did  he  go  back  to  Canada  at  any  time?  A.  I  think 
he  did,  but  not  to  stay. 

Q.  Did  your  father  come  to  this  country  after  your 
grandfather?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  your  father  talk  about  the  papers 
before  you  found  them  ?     A.  No  sir,  never. 

Q.  What  did  he  think  about  them  when  found?  A.  He 
thought  it  very  queer  and  that  they  must  be  good  and  to  take 
them  to  Mr.  Jewett. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  any  where  of  people  burying 
money?  A.  Think  I  heard  grandpa  or  some  one  else  tell 
about  these  Danes  in  Ireland  burying  money. 

Q.  Did  you  often  think  that  you  would  like  to  find  some 
in  that  way?     A.  Well,  yes  sir. 
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Q.  Was  that  when  you  were  a  small  boy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  small?     A.  Oh,  I  heard  them  tell  about  it  from' 
the  time  I  was  able  to  know  anything. 

Q.  They  talked  about  it  then?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did, 
grandfather. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  talk  about  it?  A.  I  don't  knowj 
He  was  always  talking  about  [Pause]  always  telling  stories 
about  one  thing  or  another. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  seen  money  buried?^ 
A.  No  sir,  he  never  did.  fl 

Q.  Go  back  to  your  early  childhood  and  see  if  you  can 
remember  any  one  telling  you  about  burying  those  papers, 
at  that  stump.     A.   [Pause]     No,  I  can't. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall  any  one?     A.  No  sir. 

Q.  What  did  people  say  about  it?     A,  Some  said  it  was  a| 
fraud. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  fraud?  A.  They  claimed  that  they 
were  good  for  nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  about  your  family 
connection  with  the  affair?     A.  No  sir, 

Q.   Did  any  British  soldier  ever  live  in  the  house  with"' 
your  family?     A.   No  sir,   never.     [Pause.]     I  don't  know 
whether  they —  [Pause.]      Pa's  father  was  there  two  or  three 
times.     Don't  think  he  was  ever  a  soldier.     I  think  they  hadj 
to  go  through  practice  called  mustering. 

Q,  Go  back  to  the  age  of  five  of  six  years  and  tell  ml 
what  you  did  then.     A.  Remember  going  to  school. 

Q.  Do  you  remetnber  standing  by  this  stump?     A.  Yes,     i 
I  remember  being  there.  fl| 

Q,  Was  any  one  with  you?  A.  Yes,  niy  two  brothers.  T 
remember  when  I  was  a  little  boy  that  I  worked  around  there 
lots,  but  I  don't  remember  standing  there.  When  the  tree 
fell  some  one  cut  off  a  log  about  six  or  eight  feet  long,  thei 
two  or  three  saw-logs. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  seeing  anything  done  by  ther 
when  you  were  little?     A.   No  sir. 

Q.  See  if  you  remember  seeing  them  bury  those  papery 
there,     A.   No  sir. 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  dream  about  the  papers  ?  A.  It 
was  in  winter.     We  were  drawing  potatoes  to  Bangor. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  made  you  dream  about  it  at 
night  ?     A.  No  sir,  unless  it  was  getting  up  wood. 

Q.  Tell  me  all  you  know  about  how  those  papers  got 
there.  A.  I  can't  tell  anything  except  what  the  soldier  told 
me. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  Tom.  Higgey? 
A.  I  remember  hearing  Pa  tell  about  him.  He  said  he  (Hig- 
gey) used  to  come  to  his  father's  place.  Don't  know  whether 
he  was  a  near  neighbor  or  not.  He  (Higgey)  had  a  hand- 
kerchief which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  or  somewhere,  and 
would  take  it  out  of  his  pocket,  look  at  it  and  put  it  back 
quick. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  was  in  it?  A.  Pa  never  said. 
I  think  he  said  he  ate  breakfast  there  that  morning,  walked 
off,  went  to  the  woods,  got  up  on  a  log,  tied  a  handkerchief 
around  a  limb  and  stepped  off.  * 

Q.  Who  found  him  there  ?  A.  I  heard  Pa  say  the  neigh- 
bors got  up  a  gang  and  went  out  and  found  him.  I  think  it 
was  seven  or  eight  days.  I  know  well  where  the  house  is 
where  he  went  from. 

Q.  Who  found  him,  your  grandfather  or  father?  A.  I 
don't  know.  I  think  father  said  the  neighbors  turned  out 
and  a  party  hunted  for  him.  A  man  by  the  name  of  McMil- 
lan owns  the  farm  now      [Correct.] 

Q.  What  was  in  Higgey's  pockets?  A.  I  never  heard  Pa 
say  what.  Seems  to  me  I  do  remember  he  had  a  paper  or 
plug  of  tobacco. 

Q.  What  kind  of  paper?  A.  Not  certain.  Something 
about  tobacco.  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  papers  in  his  pocket?  A.  Never 
heard  of  any,  but  probably  something  about  tobacco. 
[Pause.]     I  wonder  who  that  woman  is? 

Q.  Where?  A.  Right  there.  Tall  good  looking  woman, 
blue  dress. 

Q.  Give  her  name.  A.  Says  she  is  glad  I  am  here.  Says 
she  won't  tell  her  name  just  now. 
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Q,  Did  you  ever  see  her  before?  A.  No,  sir.  She  is  a 
stranger  to  me.  Says  she's  glad  Mr.  Hyslop  is  working  for 
me. 

Q.  Does  she  look  very  bright?     A.  Yes  sir.     Dark  hair,  | 
forty  or  forty-five  years  old. 

Q,  Ask  her  why  she  does  not  tell  her  name.     A.  She  says  | 
tomorrow* 

Q.  Let  us  go  back  to  Mn  Higgey.  Was  he  poor?  A, 
Yes  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  a  soldier?  A.  Not  that  I  ever  heard. 
[Pause.]     That's  a  nice  looking  woman. 

Q.  Still  there  is  she?     A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Tell  her  to  say  what  she  wants.     A.  Says  she  is  com-  ] 
ing  to  help  us. 

Q.  Tell  her  to  tell  how  the  papers  got  by  that  stump.  A. 
She  says  he  did  put  money  in  the  Bank,  buried  the  papers. 
was  killed  and  buried  three  miles  northwest.  Says  she  won't 
tell  any  more  now. 

Q.  Ask  her  why.  A.  She's  writing  something  now. 
Says  she  is  a  great  friend. 

Q.  Find  out  what  she  is  writing.  A.  Says  the  queen  is 
going  to  coni^  some  day  and  disclose  it,  Nice  writing.  The 
card  is  right  there. 

Q,  Where?  A.  [Finger  pointed  out  directly  toward  the 
wall]  Says  queen  wnll  give  the  writing  to  the  Bank,  that 
they  will  pay  it  at  last.     She  wants  to  shake  hands. 

Mr.  McCaffrey  here  put  out  his  hand  and  went  through 
the  act  of  shaking  hands  when  he  suddenly  jumped  and  drew 
his  hand  back  with  the  expression  *'  GollJ^''  and  waked  up, 
apparently  at  least,  and  said :  "  Did  you  put  any  ice  in  my 
hand,''  I  said,  no.  He  replied:  "I  felt  as  if  ice  were  put 
into  my  hand/'  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  any  one,  and  the 
answer  was  that  he  saw  some  nice  looking  woman,  but  that 
this  was  all  he  could  remember. 

After  Mr,  McCaffrey  iiad  completely  recovered  normal 
consciousness  I  interrogated  him  on  some  points  to  see  if  his 
normal  memory  repeated  any  of  the  facts  indicated  under 
hypnosis.     The  following  is  the  colloquy. 
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Q,  Did  your  grandfather  live  in  this  country?  A,  Yes, 
mother's  father. 

Q,   Where  did  he  live?     A.  At  Ft.  Covington, 

Q.  Did  your  grandfather  on  your  father's  side  live  in  this 
country?  A.  No  sir.  He  came  over  two  or  three  times. 
But  he  lived  in  Canada, 

Q.  When  did  your  grandfather  on  your  mother's  side 
come  over?  A.  I  was  born  in  i860.  Must  have  been  five  or 
six  years  before  this, 

Q,  Have  you  lieard  him  when  you  were  young  tell  any- 
thing about  Inirying  money?  A.  Grandpa  used  to  mention  a 
class  of  people  in  Ireland  who  did  it. 

[It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  does  not  give  the  name 
of  the  people  who  buried  money,  as  he  did  in  hypnosis,] 

In  the  following  experiment  I  resolved  to  try  for  traces 
of  supernormal  phenomena  of  the  clairvoyant  or  telepathic 
form.  I  hypnotized  htm  easily  and  suggested  that  he  go 
into  a  very  deep  sleep.  When  I  thought  him  sufficiently 
hypnotized  I  tried  several  experiments  at  seeing  what  I 
held  above  his  head,  but  he  could  not,  and  said  he  could  not» 
see  the  objects,  I  then  tried  spontaneous  automatic  writing. 
I  placed  a  pencil  in  his  hand  and  told  him  to  write  whatever 
came  into  his  mind.     He  wrote  in  a  very  scrawlly  manner 

what  appeared  to  be  a  name,  Miss  M.  A.  C .    Rest  under 

cipherable.  I  asked  that  it  be  written  again  and  plainly.  He 
then  wrote  more  clearly  the  name:  **  Miss  M,  A.  ConnelT* 
(pseudonym).     The  following  colloquy  took  place, 

Q,  Do  you  see  her?     A,  She  is  washing  her  separator. 

Q,  How  did  you  come  to  think  of  her?  A,  Don't  know. 
I  see  her  so  much, 

Q.  Did  she  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  papers? 
A.  No,  sir.     She  was  greatly  interested  in  them. 

Q.  Why  was  she  interested  in  them?     A.   I  don't  know. 

Q,  Was  she  interested  in  you?  A.  We  was  always  great 
friends, 

I  then  turned  the  subject  over  to  the  papers  and  matters 
connected  with  their  discovery,  in  order  to  see  if  I  could  un- 
ravel any  secrets.  The  following  is  the  colloquy  on  that 
point. 
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Q.  Where  did  the  stones  come  from  between  which  the 
papers  were  placed?  A.  About  three  miles  east,  they  found 
them. 

Q.  Who  found  them?     A.  The  soldier. 

Q.  The  soldier,  who  else?  A.  Another  man  that  was 
with  him. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him?     A.  An  Indian  guide. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  Indian?     A.  He  was  killed. 

Q.  Who  killed  him?     A.  The  whites. 

Q.  Who   buried   the   soldier?       A.  The   Indians   buried 


Q.  Do  you  see  that  soldier  now?  A.  Yes.  But  he  is 
dressed  differently  from  yesterday, 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  yesterday?  A.  Dressed  in  a 
suit,  I  should  think,  of  private.  Today  he  is  in  uniform  and 
a  large  black  cap.  There  is  Queen  Victoria  with  him,  they 
are  hand  in  hand.     She  is  talking  to  him. 

Q.  What  does  she  say?  A.  They've  gone  clear  back 
dowMi  there.  TheyVe  to  home  now.  He  and  she  arc 
standing  right  at  the  stomp.  I  am  standing  between  them. 
She  says  she'll  see  that  it's  got.  She  says  if  any  of  her 
help  is  needed  to  call  on  her. 

Q.  Ask  her  to  give  that  soldier's  name.  A.  She  says  his 
name  was  Enright.     She  says  he  was  a  good  man. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  the  certificates  were  forged  or  not.  A. 
She  says  they  weren't. 

Q,  Ask  him  if  he  didn't  find  them  in  somebody's  pocket? 
A,  No,  sir.     He  says  he  never  did. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  knew  Tom.  Higgey?  A.  He  says  not. 
[Pause.]  He  and  she  are  riding  together— a  span  of  nice 
grey  horses. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army.  A.  Yes,  so 
he  says. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold?  A.  First  Lieutenant,  he 
says. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  come  back  to  your  grandfather.  A.  Yes, 
sir.  he's  coming.  He  says  Tom.  Higgey  used  to  come  to  his 
house.  He  says  he  (Higgey)  helped  him  to  clear  up  his 
(McCaffrey's)  farm. 
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Q.  Ask  him  if  he  found  Higgey  hanging  on  a  Hmb.  A. 
Yes.  sir,  he  says  he  did. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  found  anything  in  Higgey's  pockets. 
A.  Yes,  sir.  He  says  they  found  a  plug  of  tobacco.  He  is 
laughing.  He  says  the  boys  passed  the  tobacco  around  and 
they  took  a  chew  of  it, 

Q.  Does  he  remember  Higgey  taking  out  his  handker- 
chief, looking  at  it  and  putting  it  back  into  his  pocket 
quickly?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  in  it?     A.  He  says  there  wasn't  anything, 

Q.  Ask  your  grandfather  if  he  buried  the  papers  himself. 
A,  He  says  he'll  be  back  in  a  minute. 

Q.  See  if  you  can  get  your  father  then,  Ask  him  to 
come.  A.  Can't  see  him  at  all.  [Pause.]  Grandfather  is 
there  now. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  buried  those  papers  there.  A.  He  says 
he  didn*t  [Pause.]  He  says  Higgey  was  a  poor;  poor  man 
He  says  heil  try  and  get  Higgey  here  in  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  Tell  him  to  bring  your  father  here.  A.  Well,  there, 
there,  now. 

Q.  Do  you  see  him?     A.  Yes, 

Q,  How  does  he  look?  A.  Looks  as  natural  as  can  be. 
His  face  is  all  better.  Don't  that  beat  all  How  quick  that 
healed  up.  I  am  glad  that's  healed  up.  [Mr.  McCaffrey's 
father  died  of  a  cancer  in  the  face.] 

Q.  Ask  him  what  he  knows  about  those  papers.  A.  He 
says  he  don*t  know  anything.  Says  he  knows  they  were 
there.  If  they  were  any  good  he  would  have  had  them 
dug  up  long  ago.  He  would  not  have  cut  cordwood  as  he 
did. 

Q.  He  knew  then  they  were  there  before  digging  for 
them.  A.  No.  sir,  he  says  not.  Says  that  the  tree  was  cut 
down  before  he  came  on  the  farm.  He  says  he  thinks  it  was 
McCloud  who  cut  it.  It  was  wild  land  surrounded  with 
timber, 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  ever  had  those  papers  himself.  A.  No, 
he  says  he  did  not. 

Q.  Let  him  go  away  a  little  while.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  back  when  you  were  a  little  boy.     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  tall  are  you?  A.  About  three  feet.  I  lived  in 
the  other  house.     Living  with  grandpa  and  grandma. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  at  that  age  you  saw  these^ 
papers?     A*  No,  sir.     I  can't. 

Q.  Do   you    remember    any   one   talking   about    it?     A, 
Heard   grandpa    and    grandma   talk   about    people    burying^ 
money  in  Ireland. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  put  the  papers  there  yourself  when 
a  young  man?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sure  of  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  the  money?  A.  [Pause.]  I  don't 
care  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  did  at  one  time,  did  you  not?     A.  I  like  money. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  get  married  at  that  time?  A.  No>j 
sir. 

Q,  Did  anybody  want  to  marry  you?  A.  I  don*t  know. 
I  was  married  once. 

Q.  To  whom?     A.  A  girl  in  Canada. 

Q.  What  name?  A.  Bessie  Souvie.  He  was  asked  to  I 
spell  the  name,  which  he  did. 

Q.  Is  she  living  now?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  she  die?     A.  In  August^  1895. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  live  w^ith  you?  A.  About  two  and 
a  half  years, 

Q.  This  was  after  the  papers  were  found?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

At  this  point  I  resolved  to  try  automatic  writing  and  I 
placed  a  pad  in  Mr.  McCaffrey's  hand  with  a  pencil  and  asked 
him  to  tell  me  all  about  the  papers  he  dug  up.  He  wrote  at 
once  in  an  almost  illegible  style :  **  They  came  from  Lon- 
don in  England  &  I  *  ♦[illegible].  By  the  ( ?)  *  ♦  .'* 
[scrawl.]  I  then  asked  wdio  was  writing  this»  and  a  name 
was  written  out  in  letters  too  illegible  to  read,  and  I  asked 
that  it  be  done  again  and  more  slowly  and  clearly.  The 
hand  then  wrote  '*  Patrick  McCaffrey/'  [this  is  the  name  of 
my  subject's  father,  who  died  in  1888,]  and  **  M.  A.  Cnell  " 
"  Noth  Bagor/'  [evidently  intended  for  **  M.  A.  Connell. 
North  Bangor."  This  last  name  is  the  same  as  the  one  with 
w^hich  the  experiment  began.] 

At  this  point  I  determined  to  awaken  the  subject,     I  told 
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him  to  awaken  and  he  at  once  sat  up  in  great  surprise  and 
looked  at  me  in  a  startled  manner.  I  at  once  asked  him 
what  he  saw  and  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  place  in 
which  he  appeared  in  hypnosis  to  see  his  objects,  and  said 
that  he  saw  the  soldier,  I  suggested  seeing  him  still,  and 
he,  with  eyes  open  said  he  still  saw  him,  I  asked  him  to 
describe  the  soldier,  and  he  said  he  had  on  a  red  coat  and 
black  hat.  To  test  the  illusion  still  further  I  told  him  to 
strike  the  chair  with  his  hand  and  he  did  so,  and  on  my  ask- 
ing him  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in  doing  this»  he  remarked 
that  there  was  some  trouble  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 
I  repeated  the  command  to  awaken  and  he  came  at  once  into 
normal  consciousness,  and  could  neither  see  the  soldier 
longer  nor  remember  anything  that  had  happened. 

After  Mr.  McCaffrey  had  recovered  normal  conscious- 
ness, say  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  awakening  him,  I 
interrogated  him  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  other  like  cases. 
The  following  is  the  result. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  in  any  other  house  than  you  do 
now?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  old  were  you  when  you  did  so?  A,  I  lived  in 
another  house  when  grandfather  lived  in  Ft.  Covington.  I 
w^as  born  there  and  lived  with  grandpa  until  I  was  5,  6  or  7 
years  old. 

Q.  Who  cut  that  tree?  A,  Pa  said  it  was  cut  when  we 
came  there.     I  think  a  man  by  the  name  of  McCloud  cut  it, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  by  the  name  of  Bessie 
Souvie?     A.  Yes,  I  married  her. 

Q,  When?     A.  I  think  it  was  June  29th.  1894. 

Q.  Is  she  living?  A.  No,  sir,  she  died  August  3  in  1896, 
I  think. 

The  intimate  connection  of  these  normally  known  facts, 
as  in  the  other  cases  exhibits  its  own  significance. 

The  next  experiment  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  told  me  last  sum- 
mer that  the  whole  story  of  the  papers  had  been  fabricated 
in  order  to  secure  a  certain  lady  in  marriage.  The  name  of 
this  lady.  Miss  M,  A.  Connell  (pseudonym),  having  been 
spontaneously  and  automatically  written  during  the  previous 
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experiment,  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  that  the  story 
which  I  had  distrusted  last  summer  might  have  some  basis 
for  its  existence. 

The  subject  was  hypnotized  almost  instantly  and  was 
asked  where  he  was  within  half  a  minute  after  he  sat  down,  j 
He  replied  that  he  was  at  Mr.  Jewett's.  I  asked  then  whom 
he  saw-  and  the  reply  was  Mr.  Howe  (Mr.  Howe  is  the  father- 
in-law  of  one  of  the  Jewett  sons,  and  is  living  at  the  Jewett 
home).  I  asked  what  he  was  doing  and  the  answ^er  was: 
**  Lighting  a  lantern/'  Mrs.  Jewett  was  then  mentioned  and 
I  asked  wiiat  she  was  doing  and  the  reply  was:  "  Sitting  at 
the  table  reading.'*  The  subject  then  remarked:  "  The  girl 
is  there,"  and  the  following-  colloquy  began. 

Q.  Who  is  the  girl  there?  (I  had  in  mind  the  subject's 
own  sister,  who  was  the  servant  when  I  visited  the  Jewetts 
last  summer.)     A.  Mary  Connell. 

Q.  Is  she  the  sister  of  , ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mary  Connell  know  anything  about  the  papers 
when  they  were  found?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  like  her  pretty  well  at  that  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  marry  her,  didn't  you?  [Here  the 
subject  hesitated,  slightly  squirmed  and  laughed  a  moment, 
but  said],  A.  Oh.  yes,  Vd  like  to. 

Q.  Did  any  one  else  know  that  besides  yourself?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q,   Did  you  ever  wait  on  her.     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  one  tell  about  the  neighborhood  that  you 
wanted  to  marry  Miss  Connell?  A.  No,  sin  [Pause.]  I 
am  clear  back  where  we  used  to  live.  Grandpa  and 
grandma. 

[As  the  first  part  of  the  experiment  purported  on  its  face 
to  represent  clairvoyance  I  resolved  to  test  the  matter  at 
this  point  and  sitting  in  front  of  the  subject  whose  eyes 
were  closed  I  asked  him  if  he  could  see  any  of  my 
family  up  stairs.  Slowly  the  reply  came,  "  Yes,  I  see 
Mrs.  Brain  and  George."  He  could  not  see  any  one  else, 
though  they  were  altogether  in  the  same  room.  I  then 
asked  him  if  he  could  see  what  I  was  holding  up  before  him, 
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and  the  reply  was  that  it  looks  like  a  book.  I  had  a  writing 
pad  in  my  right  hand  and  a  pencil  in  iny  left,  the  latter  being 
the  article  that  I  was  holding  up  for  his  clairvoyance,  I 
then  held  the  pencil  over  near  his  hand  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  see  what  I  was  holding  there.  The  reply  came  that 
he  could  not.  On  other  occasions  I  observed  that  anything 
that  he  did  not  know  or  had  not  seen  in  any  particular  place, 
he  could  not  see,  but  he  could  see  faniihar  persons  and  things 
in  places  with  which  they  had  been  connected  in  his  experi- 
ence. The  colloquy  then  proceeded  by  his  spontaneously  re- 
marking that  he  saw  the  queen  of  England  there  again,] 

Queen  Victoria  and  that  man  are  there  agam.  They  are 
riding  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses.  They  are  driving 
down  to  that  place  where  the  papers  were  found. 

Q.  Ask  the  man  if  he  is  sure  that  he  told  the  truth  about 
those  papers.     A.  Yes  sir,  he  says  he  has. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  doesn't  think  some  one  stole  those 
papers,  buried  them  by  that  stump  and  talked  about  it  where 
you  heard  him.  A,  The  queen  says  he  is  a  good  man.  He 
says  no  one  stole  them.  She  says  she  is  coming  some  day  to 
give  her  evidence, 

Q,  Has  your  grandfather  gotten  Higgey  yet?  A,  He 
is  there. 

Q.  Your  grandfather?  A.  Yes  sir.  There's  a  man  com- 
ing,   two  of  them. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  both.     A.  John  McCaffrey. 

Q,  Who  is  John  McCaffrey?     A.  My  grandfather, 

Q,  Who  is  the  other  man?  A.  This  man  says  he  is  Hig* 
gey.     He's  a  qi^eer  looking  man. 

Q,  Describe  him.  A.  About  five  and  a  half  feet,  fleshy 
man.  plain  face,  age  about  50  years. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  anything  about  those  papers. 
A.  No  sir,  he  claims  not.  Says  he  used  to  come  to  grand- 
father's house  and  work  for  him.  He  was  alone  in  the  world, 
had  trouble  and  trials,  got  sick  of  life  and  done  this.  Says  he 
knew  Pat  McCaflfrey  and  was  a  warm  friend  of  his. 

Q,  Ask  him  what  w^as  in  that  handkerchief.  A,  He  says 
that  when  he  bought  it  it  was  his  intention  to  hang  himself 
with  that  handkerchief. 
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Q.  Did  he  hang  himself  with  that  handkerchief?  A.  Yes 
sir,  he  says  he  did 

Q,  Didn't  he  hang  himself  with  Pat  McCaffrey's  hand- 
kerchief? A.  No,  he  says  not.  He  says  he  bought  it  him- 
self.    He  says  the  tree  is  standing  there  yet. 

Q,  Why  did  your  father  talk  about  the  suicide  of  Higgey? 
A.  I  heard  him  often  tell  that  he  went  through  the  woods  at 
that  spot  and  that  when  he  did  it  made  his  hair  stand. 

Q,  Did  people  say  anything  about  your  father's  having 
done  anything  to  Higgey?     A.  No  sir,  not  that  I  know  of. 

I  here  told  the  subject  to  wake  up,  and  he  suddenly 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  me  in  a  dazed  manner.  I 
seized  the  chance  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  see  the  soldier 
over  by  the  mantle  place  and  he  replied  that  he  did.  I  told 
him  to  describe  him  and  the  answer  was:  '*  He*s  in  officer's 
uniform,  round  black  hat  somewhat  like  [that  worn  by  a] 
band  [leader]. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  arms?     A.  Only  a  sword. 
Q.  Don't  you  see  any  pistols?     A.  No.    **  [looking  care- 
fully]/'    I  then  told  him  to  awaken  and  he  did  so,  but  could 
remember  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  and  said. 

In  the  next  experiment,  morning  of  Feb.  7th,  I  resolved 
to  test  the  question  of  clairvoyance  more  fully.  Immediately 
after  hypnotizing  the  subject  I  took  my  w^atch  in  my  hand  and 
held  it  about  one  foot  from  his  head  and  at  the  side,  his  eyes 
being  closed,  and  asked  him  what  I  was  holding  in  my  hand. 
After  a  pause,  which  always  occurs  in  this  experiment,  I  no- 
ticed, he  said:  **A  watch.'*  I  asked  how  he  knew,  and  the 
reply  w^as:  *'Looks  like  it.'*  I  then  asked  if  he  could  hear  it 
tick,  and  he  said  :  **No,  sir,"  I  then  took  a  small  bottle  from 
my  desk,  and  holding  it  enclosed  in  my  hand,  asked  if  he  could 
tell  what  this  was,  and  he  said:  "It  looks  like  a  book/*  I 
opened  my  hand  and  repeated  my  question,  and  he  said  he 
saw  my  hand,  and  in  a  moment  said  that  it  looks  like  a  rain- 
bow. I  changed  the  position  of  the  bottle  in  the  hand  and 
held  it  directly  before  the  subject's  face  about  a  foot  away,  his 
eyes  being  tightly  closed  and  he  thought  it  a  pencil.  I  then 
told  him  to  open  his  eyes.  When  he  had  done  so  I  held  the 
bottle  in  front  of  him  and  asked  what  it  was,  and  the  reply 
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^a&:  "A  bottle."  I  asked  if  he  was  sure,  and  he  looked  at  it 
lore  carefully  and  said  he  was  sure.  I  asked  if  it  was  not  a 
nife,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  not,  that  it  was  a  bottle.  I 
lid  rather  firmly  that  it  was  a  knife,  and  he  looked  at  it  scru- 
nizingly  and  said  that  he  could  not  see  the  knife.  I  then 
)ld  him  to  close  his  eyes  again,  which  was  immediately  done, 
nd  with  an  apparently  sudden  change  into  another  state,  al- 
lough  he  was  in  a  hypnotic  state  all  the  while. 

I  then  suggested  that  he  would  not  know  his  name,  and 
1  a  moment  asked  him  what  his  name  was.  He  hesitated 
nd  I  said,  "Can  you  do  it  ?"  He  replied :  "No  sir."  I  then 
"ied  another  clairvoyant  experiment  by  placing  an  envelope 
n  his  arm,  telling  him  that  I  had  placed  something  there,  and 
sked  him  to  tell  what  it  was.  His  reply  was  that  it  was  a 
encil.  Pinching  him,  I  asked  if  he  felt  that  and  he  said :  "A 
ttle  bit,  kind  of  pinching,"  while  he  smiled. 

Just  previous  to  this  little  colloquy,  which  was  carried  on 
1  order  to  get  my  suggestion  to  work,  I  had  told  him  that  his 
ame  was  Sam  Patch,  and  that  he  must  remember  this. 
ifter  the  momentary  diversion  to  let  this  work  the  colloquy 
roceeded  as  follows : 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  name  was?     A.  Sam  Patch. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Michael  McCaffrey?  A.  Yes 
ir,  he's  a  son  of  Pat  McCaffrey. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live?     A.  At  Bangor. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  acquainted?  A.  When  he  was  a 
ttle  boy. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  remarkable  in  the  life  of  Michael 
IcCaffrey?     A.  He  found  some  papers  once. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  is  not  fooling  about  the  papers.  A.  No 
ir,  he  says  not. 

Q.  Where  is  Michael  now?     A.  Way  off  in  a  big  city. 

Q.  What  city?     A.  Looks  like  New  York. 

Q.  Where  are  you,  Sam  Patch?     A.  Fm  in  Malone. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  ?     A.  In  Malone. 

Q.  When  did  you  live  there?     A.  Always  lived  there. 

Q,  How  long  ago?     A.  Abouf  35  or  40  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  you  living  or  dead  ?     A.  Living. 
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Q.  Ask  Michael  if  he  did  not  see  the  papers  buried  when 
he  was  a  little  boy.     A.  No  sir,  he  says  not. 

Q.  Ask  Michael  if  he  liked  Miss  Conoell.     A,  Yes  sir,  he^ 
says  he  did  as  a  friend.  ^P 

Q.  Was  that  about  the  time  he  found  the  papers?     A.  No 
sir,  always  from  the  first  time  he  met  her  about  twenty  year$^ 
ago.  f 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  wanted  to  marry  her  about  the  time  the 
papers  were  found,     A.  He  says  not, 

Q.  When  was  it  that  he  first  wanted  to  marry  her? 
Since  his  wife  died  he  says. 

Q.   Did  he  ever  think  of  it  before?     A.  He  says  not. 

Q.  Ask  Michael  if  he  did  not  use  those  papers  in  order  to 
gain  Miss  Connell.     A.  No,  sir,  he  says  he  wouldn't  do  such 
a  thing.     Says  he  always  liked  her  as  a  friend,  but  he  had  no_ 
hope  of  getting  her  as  she  was  well  off  and  he  was  poor.        m 

Q.  Ask  Michael  if  he  hoped  to  get  her  the  time  the  papers 
were  found.     A,  No,  sir,  he  says  not. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  thought  about  her  then.  A.  Says  he 
brought  the  papers  home  and  she  came  out  and  was  greatly 
interested  in  them, 

Q,  What  did  she  say  about  them?  A.  She  wanted  to 
know  about  them. 

Q.  Did  Michael  tell  her  then  that  if  he  could  get  the 
money  then  they  could  ^et  married?  A.  No,  he  says,  h< 
wouldn*t  dare  to  tell  her  such  a  thing. 

Q,  Were  Michael  and  she  often  together?  A.  He  used 
to  go  down  there  often.  *  *  *  ♦  there  and  I  sup- 
pose that  was  the  reason.      He  could  never  get  her. 

Q.  Did  Michael  and  Miss  Connell  talk  together  a  good 
deal?     A.  Yes,  sir,  he  says  they  did. 

Q.  Where?     A.  In  the  house.  M 

Q.  Did  anybody  suspect  Michael's  purpose?     A,  No,  sir!^ 

Q.  Did  Michael  have  any  desire  at  that  time  to  marry 
her?  A.  He  might,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  do  him  any 
good. 

Q.  .^sk  Michael  if  he  fever  believed  in  spirits?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  he  says  he  did.  He  says  he  never  did  until  him  and  Mr. 
Jewett  went  to  Mat  one. 
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Q,  Ask  him  if  he  ever  saw  any  since  then.  A.  No,  sir. 
he  says  not.  Says  when  him  and  Mr.  Jewett  went  out  to 
Malone  and  saw  Mrs.  Drake  and  had  a  sitting  there.  SheM 
ask  questions  ^vhilst  we  sat  there.  [Tliere  was  some  con- 
fusion here  and  in  the  hesitation  I  asked  who  asked  questions, 
and  the  reply  was  that  he  and  Mr,  Jewett  did.  I  further 
asked  if  Mrs.  Drake  asked  questions  and  the  answer  was 
that  she  did  some,]  Raps  would  come  under  the  table. 
While  sitting  there  a  red  handkerchief  came  floating  down 
from  the  upper  story  of  the  house  and  fell  on  Mr.  Jewett*s 
shoulder.  He  went  out  again  in  September.  The  first  visit 
was  in  June,  I  think.  Went  to  the  same  house  to  see  Mrs. 
Drake  and  Miss  Ladd.     Greatest  medium  in  the  world. 

Q.  Who  was  the  greatest  medium  in  the  world?  A. 
Mrs.  Drake  said  Miss  Ladd  was.  Said  she  told  about  some 
foreign  writing  in  an  abbey.  Mrs.  Drake  told  of  some  writ- 
ing in  a  foreign  country  and  that  Miss  Ladd  had  told  where 
it  was  and  they  went  and  found  it  w^as  so.  He  wTote  to  one 
of  those  astrologers  future  protection  that  you  see  in  adver- 
tisements in  papers.  It  was  Mile,  [pronounced  Millie  but 
spelled  "  Mile  '*]  with  astro  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Told  him 
there  was  good  luck  for  him  in  1900  or  1901.  1901  would  be 
a  lucky  year  for  him.  Told  when  he  was  born  and  the  signs 
that  went  with  him.  Don't  think  they  ever  beHeved  much 
in  that.     Just  done  it  for  curiosity. 

I  see  Michael  and  the  queen  standing  in  a  great  building. 
Looks  like  a  bank.  There  is  a  man  inside  a  railing.  She 
is  talking  awfully  earnestly  to  him.  She  has  some  kind  of 
papers  in  her  hand.  Michael  is  signing  them  now.  He's 
took  them  hack  now  and  the  fellow  has  accepted  them.  Look 
at  the  gold  he's  a  shoving.  I  guess  Michael  will  w^ant  a  bag. 
Says  the  queen  told  him  to  change  that  and  get  paper.  She's 
done  her  mission.  He's  trundling  out  of  the  bank.  Guess 
he'll  have  a  load.     Both  are  gone  now. 

Q,  Ask  Michael  what  he'll  do  with  that  money.  A.  Says 
he  don't  know.  He  says  the  banks  won't  pay  nothing  for  it. 
Prof,  Jewett  is  there  nov^,  |.j^  has  the  half  of  that.  Michael 
is  paying  it  to  him.  I^^  ought  to  pay  the  other  man  the 
quarter  of  it.  that  helpe^i  i^j^^ 
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Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  That  other  man  in  the  big  city.  He's 
worked  hart!  for  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him?     A.  J*  H.  ....     Can*t  say  it  right 

Q.  Don  t  know  how  to  say  it?  A,  H-Y-S-L-O-U-P  is  th< 
way  to  spelt  it.     Prof.  Jewett  says  he  must  go  back. 

Here  the  subject  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  and  sat  up  as? 
awake,  though  the  stare  in  his  look  rather  indicated  that  the 
hypnosis  was  not  in  fact  thrown  off.     I  at  onc^  started  the 
colloquy  as  follows. 

Q.  What  was  the  last  thing  you  thought  of?     A.  I 
Mr.  Jewett. 

Q.   Have  you  waked  up?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?     A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  is  your  name?     A.   [Pause]  Sam  Patch. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Michael  McCaffrey?     A» 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  Michael  McCaffrey?  A.  [Pause  and  look- 
ing around].     This  room  seems  to  be  all  a  whirling. 

Q.  Are  you  Michael  McCaffrey?  A.  I  don't  know. 
[Pause  and  looking  around.]  The  clock  is  bottom  side  up. 
Those  books  is  different  from  what  they  was.  They're  end- 
ways. The  pictures  is  bottom  side  up.  There's  that  queen 
and  that  soldier  standing  along  side  a  big  brick  building. 
TheyVe  inside.  I  see  "second  cashier"  over  the  window. 
He's  shoving  out  go!d  now.     They  are  vanishing  out  of  sight. 

At  this  point  I  made  him  close  his  eyes  and  suggested 
that  in  five  minutes  after  awakening  him  I  would  ask  for  his 
name  and  that  he  would  say  Sam  Patch.  1  then  awakened 
him.  We  sat  talking  about  his  trip  down  town  to  see  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  and  the  bay  and  the  aquarium.  He  exi 
pressed  his  delight  in  the  excursion  and  was  completelj 
awake  and  normal.  I  watched  the  clock  closely,  and  right 
in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  when  the  time  was  up.  about  his 
excursion.  I  suddenly  asked:  **  W  hat  is  your  name?'* 
Michael  instantly  looked  slightly  dazed  and  paused  for  four 
or  five  seconds  and  at  once  said:  '*  Sam  Patch.*'  He  showed 
evidence  of  being  puzzled  and  looked  dazed  about  the  room,^ 
I  told  him  to  wake  up  and  he  at  once  became  normal. 
asked  him  what  he  had  said  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not' 
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to  try  the  spiritistic  representation.  I  first  suggested  seeing 
Professor  Jewett  in  order  to  start  his  mind  in  the  direction  of 
suggested  hallucinations.  The  colloquy  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows : 

Q.  Do  you  see  Professor  Jewett?     A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Where?     A.  In  a  big  building.     He  is  sitting  dowi 
writing. 

Call  up  my  father  and  see  if  you  can  see  him.     A,   I  see' 
quite  a  tall  man, 

Q.  Tell  your  grandfather  to  bring  my  father.  A,  He 
says  he'll  try  and  bring  him, 

Q,  Tell  me  when  he  does.     A,  There's  a  man  with  him, 

Q,  Tell  him  to  give  his  full  name.  A.  This  is  his  brother 
in  Ireland  grandfather  says. 

Q,  Tell  him  to  get  my  father,     A.  He  says  he'll  try  in 
few  minutes  to  get  him.     They  don't  seem  to  come.     Says 
he  can*t  come  tonight. 

Q.  Why  not?     A.  Can't   leave, 

Q.  Why  can't  he  leave?    A.  Grandpa  is  wTiting. 

Q.  See   what   he   is   writing.     A,  Says   the   man   cannot 
leave  because  he  is  in  communication  with  the  angels.     Hell, 
try  and  come  tomorrow^ 

O.  Ask  your  grandfather  what  they  do  over  there.  Aj 
Says  he's  doing  nothing.     Fle's  happy. 

Q.  What  makes  him  happy?  A.  Says  your  father  and 
him  is  happy  together. 

At  this  point  I  resolved  to  try  another  experiment  at  post- 
hypnotic  suggestion.  I  said  to  the  subject  that  five  minutes 
after  wakening  him  and  when  I  struck  my  pencil  on  the  desk 
he  would  take  the  brass  candlestick  on  the  mantel  piece  and 
put  it  on  the  floor  I  immediately  told  him  to  awaken.  He 
opened  his  eyes.  But  it  was  apparent  from  his  answers  tc; 
questions  which  were  intended  to  provoke  conversation  tha^ 
he  was  still  under  hypnosis.  However  I  kept  him  engagec 
and  at  the  end  of  the  five  minutes  tapped  my  pencil  rapidly 
on  ihe  desk  three  times.  Hardly  had  I  made  the  first  stroke 
when  he  arose  and  went  to  the  mantel  piece  took  the  can- 
dlestick and  placed  it  on  the  floor.     He  then  sat  down. 
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repeated  my  request  to  wake  up,  and  he  did  so  at  once.  The 
hypnosis  clearly  passed  off  and  not  until  then.  It  was  thus 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  suggestion  to  awaken  would 
not  take  effect  until  the  act  that  I  had  suggested  had  been 
performed. 

The  next  experiment  was  a  brief  one  merely  to  exhibit 
the  process  to  two  persons  in  the  house.  I  tried  to  repeat 
the  spiritistic  effort  in  pursuance  of  the  promise  at  the  last 
one,  but  it  resulted  only  in  an  exact  repetition  of  the  evasion 
mentioned  above,  namely,  that  my  father  couldn't  leave  and 
that  he  was  talking  with  the  angels.  Then  I  suggested  that 
five  minutes  after  I  had  awakened  him  and  when  I  struck 

the  table  with  my  pencil  he  would  say  to  Mrs.  B :  "You 

read  a  book."  I  then  told  him  to  wake  up.  As  usual  he 
appeared  to  do  so,  opening  his  eyes  and  sitting  up.  But  it 
was  evident  from  his  sleepy  manner  and  the  inability  to 
spontaneously  converse  with  me  as  in  the  first  attempt  in  the 
earlier  experiment,  that  he  was  still  under  hypnosis.  I  made 
repeated  efforts  to  awaken  him  completely  by  commanding 
it,  but  I  did  not  appear  to  effect  it.  The  moment  the  five 
minutes  were  past  I  struck  the  table  and  he  immediately 

arose,  went  toward  Mrs.  B and  said;  '*  Mrs.  B will 

you  read  that  book?"  I  then  easily  awakened  him  com- 
pletely by  a  single  order. 

The  next  experiment  was  undertaken  only  to  show  a 
friend  an  instance  of  hypnosis  and  suggestion.  I  first  tried 
the  production  of  the  usual  dream  images  based  on  the  sub- 
ject's memory,  allowing  him  to  form  and  state  his  own  expe- 
riences in  this  state.  I  then  told  him  that  after  awakening 
him  and  when  I  tapped  my  pencil  on  the  desk  he  would  clap 
his  hands  and  say,  Hurrah  for  Grant.  I  then  continued  some 
questions  and  conversation  with  him  in  the  hypnotic  state  in 
order  not  to  have  the  post-hypnotic  suggestion  too  closely 
connected  with  the  giving  of  it.  After  a  minute  or  two  of 
conversation  and  dreaming  I  told  him  to  awaken.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  but  was  evidently  half  or  wholly  under  hyp- 
nosis still.  I  talked  with  him  a  little  about  his  visit  to  the 
theater  in  the  afternoon,  and  also  exchanged  some  conversa- 
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tion  with  my  friend.  In  about  two  minutes  I  tapped  my  pen- 
cil on  the  table  and  immediately  he  clapped  his  hands  and 
said:  "  Hurrah  for  Grant/* 

I  then  told  him  to  go  to  sleep  and  I  repeated  the  general 
performance  of  conversation  in  the  midst  of  which  I  told 
'fiini  tliat  four  minutes  after  I  awakened  him  he  would  say, 
*'  Dad  bob  it.**  I  kept  him  in  the  usual  hypnotic  condition  a 
few  minutes  with  conversation  and  then  awakened  him.  He 
seetned  to  be  more  nearly  awake  if  not  wholly  so  this  time. 
I  waited  five  minutes  and  he  did  not  fulfill  the  suggestion. 
But  I  then  tapped  my  pencil  on  the  table  and  he  at  once  said: J 
"  Dad  bob  it/' 

When  I  first  made  the  suggestion  I  said  five  minutes,  but| 
I  immediately  changed  it  to  four.  This  was  the  reason  that 
I  waited  five  minutes  before  tapping  the  desk  with  my  pencil. 
Possibly  my  change  of  mind  in  the  time  confused  him,  thougli 
I  was  careful  to  repeat  the  suggestion  of  four  minutes  several' 
times  in  order  to  destroy  the  idea  of  five.  At  any  rate  the 
suggestion  did  not  take  eflFect  until  the  point  de  repere  involved 
in  tapping  the  desk  and  which  had  been  the  stimulus  resorted 
to  before  had  been  established.  The  psychological  features 
of  the  result  are  quite  as  interesting  as  the  perfect  fulfilment 
of  the  suggestion  would  have  been,  i 

The  last  thing  done  in  the  experiment  last  night  (FebJ 
8th)  was  to  suggest  to  the  subject  while  in  hypnosis  that  he 
would  dream  about  the  old  soldier  and  the  papers.  I  told 
him  also  that  he  should  tell  it  to  me  in  the  morning  when  he 
came  to  breakfast.  When  he  came  to  the  table  at  breakfast 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  dreamed  during  the  night  and  he  said 
that  he  had.  I  then  asked  about  what  he  had  dreamed,  and 
the  reply  was  the  old  soldier  and  the  papers.  After  break- 
fast I  had  him  narrate  the  dream  which  I  took  down  in  full 
as  follows  r 

•*  I  thought  I  was  to  home  and  standing  by  the  stump 
and  this  man  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  with  a  red 
coat  and  high  hat.  The  queen  also  was  there.  This  was  the 
place  where  the  papers  were  found,  she  said,  and  here  is  Mr. 
Jewett  and  a  man  in  New  York  are  w^orking  for  him.     (The 
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subject  remarked  that  he  could  see  me  there,  but  not  Mr. 
Jewett.)  She  said  the  papers  are  good  and  I  am  going  to 
help  him  get  the  money.  I  thouglit  we  were  way  off  on  the 
water  in  a  large  steamer,  I  thought  I  got  off  and  went  up  a 
big  hill  or  street  and  went  into  a  big  brick  building.  She 
stepped  up*  I  had  the  papers  in  my  hand,  and  she  said,  let 
me  see  them.  She  took  them  over  to  a  desk  put  her  name  on 
them,  turned  around  to  me  and  laughed  and  said,  I  guess 
they'll  go  now  as  my  name  is  on  them.  A  big  man  with  a 
black  moustache  was  cashier.  He  took  them  and  said: 
*  Your  name  is  good  anywhere/  He  said  to  her,  *  Do  you 
want  paper  or  specie?'  She  said,  '  Paper  as  it  is  easier  to 
carry/  He  put  out  package  after  package  all  done  up.  She 
turned  to  me  and  said:  'I  guess  that'I  do  it  this  time/  I 
offered  her,  I  thought,  some  of  the  money.  She  said  she  had 
lots  herself.     I  thanked  her  and  thought  I  woke  up/* 

After  the  previous  experiments  it  is  hardly  worth  remark- 
ing for  the  reader  that  the  contents  of  this  dream  represent 
much  of  the  very  subject  matter  called  out  in  the  dream  life 
under  hypnosis.  The  story  is  nearly  the  same  in  some  de- 
tails with  the  omission  of  myself  and  Mn  Jewett  from  the 
disposal  of  the  money.  There  is  some  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion in  supplying  additional  material,  but  in  the  main  the  cue 
is  the  natural  interest  in  securing  the  supposed  value  of  the 
papers. 

The  present  experiments  I  have  just  completed  (5.15  P. 
M.,  Feb.  9th,  1901.)  I  hypnotized  my  subject  and  after 
ascertaining  that  I  could  produce  hallucinations,  I  suggested 
to  him  that  four  minutes  after  I  awakened  him  and  without 
any  signal  from  me  he  would  come  to  me  and  say  "  mixed 
pickles.*'  I  then  awakened  him,  but  it  was  apparent  that  he 
was  still  under  hypnosis,  as  he  show^ed  a  half  sleepy  look  and 
manner.  There  was  no  disposition  to  talk  except  in  response 
to  question.  I  talked  to  him,  however,  about  our  little  ex- 
cursion down  town.  Promptly  at  the  end  of  the  four  min- 
utes, just  as  the  clock  began  to  strike  he  arose,  came  to  me 
and  said:  "  Mixed  pickles."  I  then  told  him  to  wake  up,  and 
he  did  so,  assuming  a  different  expression,  and  I  asked  what 
he  had  done,  and  he  could  not  tell. 
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Thinking  that  perhaps  the  striking  of  the  clock  n" 
have  served  as  an  unconscious  suggestion  instead  of  my  pre- 
vious signals  I  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  again.  I  re- 
hypnotized  him  and  suggested  that  in  nine  minutes  without 
any  signal  from  me  he  w^ould  come  to  me  and  savt  *'  mutton 
chops/'  I  then  awakened  him  and  began  talking  to  him. 
He  appeared  still  to  be  hypnotized  and  1  wrote  a  short  letter 
and  renewed  my  conversation  about  our  trip  down  town,  I 
remarked  that  a  man  would  have  a  poor  chance  in  one  of 
those  tall  buildings  if  an  earthquake  attacked  it.  His  hearty 
laugh  and  natural  manner  in  this  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
w^as  in  his  normal  state,  and  I  thought  him  so,  I  kept  him 
in  conversation  on  this  and  a  few  other  matters  until  the  time 
was  up.  I  did  not  look  at  the  clock,  but  promptly  at  nine 
minutes  after  the  suggestion  he  arose,  came  to  me,  and  said 
"  Mutton  chops/' 

I  then  told  him  to  aw^aken  and  he  seemed  not  to  do  this 
immediately,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  was  aw^ake  and  he  replied 
that  he  was  not  entirely*  He  said  he  was  dizzy  and  things 
w^ere  whirling.  I  spoke  to  him  in  a  slightly  imperative  man- 
ner to  w^ake  up  and  he  did  so  instantly,  saying  that  he  was 
fully  awake,  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  w^hat  he  had 
done  and  he  did  not.  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  w^hat  we 
had  talked  about  a  few^  moments  before.  He  replied  that  he 
did  not.  I  further  asked  if  he  remembered  our  talking  about 
the  tall  buildings  and  the  effect  of  an  earthquake  on  them. 
He  replied  that  he  remembered  we  had  visited  some  of  them 
this  morning,  but  he  did  not  recall  any  mention  of  an  earth- 
quake. I  repeated  my  query  to  know  if  he  did  not  recall  that 
I  had  only  a  few  minutes  before  remarked  how  poor  a  chance 
a  man  would  have  in  one  of  these  tall  buildings  if  an  earth- 
quake happened.  The  emphatic  reply  was  that  he  did  not 
remember  anything  about  remarks  of  this  kind.  ^j 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  to  show  ^^^ 
friend  what  could  be  done  by  hypnosis.     They  took  place  in^^ 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  as  those  just  previous.     After 
hypnotizing  the  subject  and  testing  him  for  hallucinations  I 
suggested  that  in  five  minutes  after  I  awakened  him  and 
without  any  signal  from  me  he  would  say  that  his  name  was 
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Sam  Patch.     I  told  him  to  wake  up,  and  he  opened  his  eyes 

as  usual  after  this  command,  but  was  evidently  asleep.  In 
exactly  five  minutes  without  any  indication  from  me  he 
leaned  forward  and  said:  "My  name  is  Sam  Patch/*  I 
told  him  to  wake  up,  and  he  did  so  and  as  usual  said  that  he 
remembered  nothing  of  what  he  had  done. 

I  re-hypnotized  him  and  suggested  that  when  I  struck 
my  pencil  on  the  desk  he  would  say  to  me:  ''  I  want  some 
pumpkin  pie/'  I  then  told  him  to  awaken^  and  the  usual 
appearance  of  this  occurred,  although  the  close  observer 
w^ould  see  that  he  was  still  hypnotized.  I  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  him  and  my  friend  and  without  any  warning 
from  myself  to  him  I  took  out  my  pencil  and  tapped  my  desk, 
when  he  instantlv  arose  and  said :  **  I  want  some  pumpkin 
pie/* 

I  hypnotized  him  again  and  after  a  few  moments  awak- 
ened him  withont  any  suggestion  of  my  intention,  which  was 
to  suddenly  ask  him  his  name.  My  main  purpose  in  trying 
the  experiment  was  to  see  if  I  could  awaken  him  before  try- 
ing the  question.  I  told  him  to  wake  up,  and  he  did  so. 
This  time  the  normal  state  was  evident  in  both  his  conversa- 
tion and  manner.  While  engaged  in  conversation  with  him 
and  my  friend  I  suddenly  interrupted  with  the  question, 
firmly  asked.  **  What  is  your  name?^'  He  jumped  as  if 
frightened  and  then  slowly  •said:  "Sam  Patch/'  Here  the 
instant  hypnosis  was  quite  evident. 

This  evening  (Feb.  loth,  1901),  I  hypnotized  my  subject 
in  order  to  try  the  experiment  of  connecting  the  normal  mem- 
ory with  the  hypnotic  suggestion.  Hitherto  as  the  report 
shows  he  had  no  memory  of  what  he  did  in  response  to 
suggestion.  When  I  hypnotized  him  I  suggested  that  when 
I  tapped  my  pencil  on  my  desk  after  awakening  him  he 
would  say  **  mush  pudding  "  and  remember  what  I  told  him. 
I  then  awakened  him  and  engaged  him  in  conversation  for  a 
moment  and  then  tapped  my  pencil  on  the  desk.  Immedi- 
ately he  stirred  in  his  chair  and  said  "  mush  pudding/*  In  a 
moment  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  what  he  had  said  and 
he  replied  in  the  negative.  He  appeared  to  be  under  hypno- 
sis and  I  told  him  to  waken  up  a  second  time  and  asked  him 
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if  he  was  ready  to  go  to  bed,  as  he  had  intimated  before  th€ 
experiment  that  he  thought  he  would  retire  if  I  had  no  work' 
with  him.  He  said  yes  he  was  awake,  and  showed  it  in  his 
manner.  In  a  moment  or  two  he  remarked  that  he  had  said 
'*  mush  puddieg."  I  was  not  certain  whether  he  returned 
into  hypnosis  for  the  moment  or  not.  He  did  not  at  first 
realize  the  absurdity  of  his  response  to  the  suggestion,  but 
did  so  in  a  moment  by  laughing  at  it. 

I  then  spent  a  few  minutes  describing  to  him  what  I  had 
been  doing  in  my  experiments  and  when  I  was  certain  that 
all  the  effects  of  hypnosis  had  been  obliterated  I  asked  him 
in  his  norma)  state  about  his  visit  to  the  "medium**  Mrs. 
Drake  in  order  to  have  him  tell  the  incidents  connected  with 
Miss  Ladd,  I  asked  him  first  if  a  Miss  Ladd  was  present 
and  after  an  affirmative  reply  I  asked  if  she  was  a  "  medium  " 
and  in  this  I  received  also  an  affirmative  answer.  I  then 
asked  if  she  had  ever  done  anything  remarkable  in  this  line. 
The  reply  was:  **  Yes,  they  said  there  were  some  old  records 
way  back  which  she  tried  to  find.  She  told  them  in  writing 
(as  she  was  a  writing  medium)  right  where  they  were  to  be 
found  and  that  they  were  in  some  old  abbey  in  London/'  It, 
is  apparent  that  the  source  of  the  dream  was  about  thcf 
papers  in  an  abbey,  as  recorded  above  (p.  389). 

I  must  record  also  that  on  the  last  three  evenings  I  have] 
suggested  to  the  subject  that  he  would  sleep  well  after  hi»J 
return  home.     He  has  complained  of  insomnia    for   the   last 
two  months.     I  also  told  him  when  I  made  the  suggestion 
that  he  would  write  to  me  after  two  weeks  and  let  me  know 
how  he  had  been  sleeping. 

I  should  also  remark  that  in  the  experiments  involving 
post-hypnotic  suggestion  and  the  possible  mensuration  of 
time  that  there  was  a  clock  standing  on  the  mantle  piece  in 
the  room.  It  was,  however,  a  French  clock  whose  tick  is  so 
difficult  to  hear  that  it  cannot  be  heard  ten  feet  away  except 
that  favorable  conditions  of  quiet  and  close  attention  are 
present,  and  perhaps  specially  good  hearing,  I  had  tested 
the  subject  for  auditory  hyperaesthesia  and  found  this  absent. 
He  could  not  hear  my  watch  tick  one  foot  away,  but  could 
do  so  at  a  distance  of  four  inches.     I  was  also  careful  to  ob-, 
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serve  when  I  made  the  suggestions  that  his  eyes  were  tightly 
closed  and  after  awakening  him  I  also  noticed  that  he  never 
looked  at  the  clock.  His  attention  was  given  to  me  or  to 
nothing  at  all,  and  besides  I  so  occupied  him  with  conversa- 
tion most  of  the  time  that  he  could  not  have  normally  heard 
the  clock  if  he  had  tried.  Consequently  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  he  in  any  way  ascertained  the  lapse  of  time  by 
any  normal  methods.  His  only  resource  would  have  been  to 
count  the  ticks  of  the  clock  under  conditions  of  hyperaes- 
thesia,  conditions  which  would  hardly  be  regarded  as  normal 
in  any  case.  Whatever  his  methods  of  ascertaining  the  cor- 
rect time  to  fulfill  the  suggestion,  whether  subhminal  or 
supraliminal,  they  were  not  connected  with  visual  perception 
and  attention.  I  was  extremely  careful  to  observe  his  action 
in  this  regard  and  can  only  refer  his  precision  to  some  un- 
usual process  of  calculating  time. 

New  York,  Feb.  21st,  igoi. 
I  received  this  evening  a  letter  from  Michael  McCaffrey 
in  which  he  says:  **  Well,  Mr.  Hyslop,  my  trip  to  New  York 
has  caused  me  to  sleep  well  since  I  came  home,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  that  you  told  me  that  I  would  sleep  good  after 
I  came  back.''  There  is,  of  course,  no  evidence  in  this  that 
the  sleep  was  due  to  my  suggestion, 

CONCLUSION. 

The  chief  object  that  I  had  in  bringing  my  subject  to  the 
city  was  to  test  what  I  could  accomplish  in  the  confirmation 
of  my  theory  by  hypnosis.  That  theory  was  that  at  some 
time,  perhaps  when  very  young,  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  the 
papers,  and  seen  or  heard  of  their  burial,  so  that  the  dream 
might  have  been  a  revival  of  those  memories.  The  intention 
was  to  tap  his  memory  when  he  would  show  no  resistance  to 
interrogation  on  matters  that  the  normal  memory  might 
wish  to  remain  in  secrecy.  I  assumed  also  that  I  might 
excite  recoliections  that  the  normal  consciousness  could  not 
reach.  But  while  I  was  successful  in  arousing  a  slightly 
clearer  memory  than  in  the  normal  state  in  regard  to  a  few 


NoTt,  A  letter  in  October  of  same  year  states  that  he  is  still  sleeping  welt 
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details,  on  the  whole  the  two  memories  were  the  same.  I  did 
not  succeeds  however,  in  corroborating  my  theory*  This 
must  be  frankly  confessed  at  the  outset.  I  tried  this  in 
various  ways.  First  I  tried  to  ascertain  the  tacts  as  far  as 
possible  regarding  Tom  Higgey,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
ground  for  suspicion  of  foul  play  respecting  him.  The  facts 
show  just  what  I  ascertained  from  other  sources,  and  more* 
over  seem  to  indicate  that  the  story  of  his  hanging  himself 
with  McCaffrey's  handkerchief  is  somewhat  confused.  To 
me  the  record  indicates  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
for  either  foul  play  against  Higgey  or  the  discovery  of  the 
papers  in  his  pocket,  however  much  we  may  choose  to  think 
that  this  is  still  possible.  The  evidence  does  not  favor  it, 
though  it  may  not  be  opposed  to  it. 

As  I  saw  a  tendency  in  the  subject  to  assume  a  spiritistic 
form  in  the  personality  of  the  parties  concerned,  I  seized  the 
opportunity  to  experiment  in  a  way  calculated  to  probe  his 
memories  to  the  uttermost.  I  suggested  at  suitable  times 
the  various  persons  deceased  that  might  be  supposed  to  have 
known  the  facts,  and  succeeded  in  producing,  evidently,  dis- 
tinct hallucinations  of  them,  so  as  to  carry  on  a  simulated 
conversation  with  them,  as  the  record  indicates.  I  hoped  to 
excite  his  own  memory  by  association  in  this  manner  to  tell 
what  it  might  otherwise  forget  or  reserve.  But  this  plan 
was  no  more  successful  than  the  other.  I  then  tried  the 
entire  suppression  of  his  own  personality,  so  that,  if  possible 
I  could  make  his  memory  entirely  impersonal.  This  was  the 
object  of  the  experiment  in  suggesting  that  he  was  not 
Michael  McCaflFrey,  but  Sam  Patch.  The  part  of  another 
than  his  own  personality  was  well  enough  played,  as  the 
record  will  show,  but  it  wholly  failed  to  secure  any  more  in- 
formation than  the  other  devices.  Not  one  iota  of  evidence 
against  the  genuinely  supernormal  character  of  the  dream 
could  be  obtained.  Of  course  there  is  not  enough  evidence 
to  show  that  it  w^as  supernormal,  but  assuming  that  it  was 
not,  we  should  have  obtained,  perhaps,  some  indications  of 
that  fact.  The  whole  mystery,  however,  remains  just  where 
it  was  before.  There  is  no  satisfactory  normal  or  supernor* 
mat  explanation  of  the  dream  in  the  first  instance. 
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right  way  to  speak  of  the  matter  we  may  see  the  influence  of 
automatism  in  the  result.  But  this  question  aside  as  irrele- 
vant to  the  present  problem,  we  have  a  definite  limitation  of 
the  subject*s  spiritistic  dramatization  in  the  inability  to  rep- 
resent any  other  than  remembered  personalities.  Consistent 
with  this  also  was  the  fact  that  the  name  and  incidents  were 
mainly  those  of  the  subject's  memory  or  acquaintance. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  phenomena  of  appare 

clairvoyance.     The  subject  represented  himself  ^^^  ''--••- 

sons  and  things  about  his  home  and  locality. 
to  be  definite  hallucinations  connected  witl' 
seeing  Mr.  Howe  carrying  a  lantern  to  the  ba 
Jewett  reading  the  paper  by  the  table,  seeing 
a  large  building  reading  a  book,  etc.— all  I 
vraisemblance  of  clairvoyant  visions,  and  repr  ,^ 
that  undoubtedly  took  place  sometime  with  tl^e 
cerned  and  witnessed  by  Michael  himself.  exc< 
attributed  to  Prof.  Jewett,  which  was  fabric; 
knowledge  that  he  is  connected  with  an  educ 
tion.  Mn  Howe  lives  at  the  Jewetts,  who  arc 
so  that  we  can  easily  see  the  source  of  the  allu 
rying  a  lantern.  But  I  tested  the  veridical  nat^ 
by  various  experiments,  attempting  clairvo; 
range.  The  experiments  wnth  a  pencil  book: 
jects  showed  that  he  could  not  tell  what  ob 
before  his  eyes.     The  record  indicates  this. 

The  experiments  in  the  mensuration   of    ...*.i^   i.     c  no^ 
such  importance  as  those  by  Dr.  Milne  Bramwell  and  I  do 
not  call  attention  to  them  for  proving  any  large  hypothesis. 
It  had  not  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan  to  experiment  in  ^ 
this  direction  and  hence  they  were  undertaken  only  as  in-  H 
cidental  to  the  main  purpose.     They  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous and  successful  to  make  them  suggestive  as  well  as  cor- 
roborative  of  previous   experiments   of  the   same  kind   by 
others,  and  are  certainly  not  to  be  cast  aside  as  worthless. 
Had  I  intended  to  test  the  matter  more  thoroughly  I  should 
have  taken  the  clock  out  of  the  room  as  a  possible  source  of 
hyperaesthesic  knowledge.     But   the   small  place  that  the 
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clock  could  have  taken  in  the  result,  even  under  hyperaes- 
thesia,  was  remarked  earlier  when  I  called  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  clock  whose  ticking  is  unusually  light  and 
can  be  heard  often  only  by  putting  the  ear  up  to  it  and  under 
favorable  quiet  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  away.  A 
still  better  indication  of  the  doubt  that  may  attach  to  the 
supposition  of  counting  the  ticks,  whether  hyperaesthesic  or 
not,  is  the  fact  that  I  engaged  the  man  in  conversation  all 
the  while  that  I  w^aited  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  suggestion. 
We  should  have  to  suppose  two  independent  acts  of  atten- 
tion which  is  hardly  a  doctrine  of  orthodox  psychology  and 
subject  to  as  much  scepticism  as  the  supernormal  mensura- 
tion of  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  facts 
prove  the  exceptional  character  of  the  phenomena,  but  only 
that  they  are  not  so  easily  explainable  by  normal  methods  as 
might  be  supposed  at  first  sight.  The  attempt  to  do  this 
involves  os  in  suppositions  which  also  require  equal  proof, 
and  hence  the  result  is  that  we  have  to  leave  such  incidetits 
unexplained.  Scepticism  of  all  theories  is  easier  than  any 
cut  and  dried  or  a  priori  explanation. 

I  may  venture  to  summarize  the  case  in  the  following 
manner,  entertaining  for  the  moment,  at  least,  the  following 
conjectures  w'hich  would  offer  a  perfectly  natural  explana- 
tion. All  suppositions  center  about  two  primary  ones  in 
these  hypotheses.     The  two  primary  assumptions  are: 

(i)  That  the  dream  never  took  place  and  that  the  papers 
were  productions  of  Michael  McCaffrey  or  some  one  in  col- 
lusion with  him. 

(2)  That  the  papers  w^ere  genuine,  simply  as  documents, 
and  that  they  had  been  buried  near  the  stump  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  afterwards  found  there  by  Michael  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  we  may  choose  to  believe. 

The  secondary  assumptions  involved  in  the  latter  hypoth- 
esis are  that  the  papers  had  been  the  property  of  some  of  the 
McCaffreys,  obtained  perhaps  by  unfair  means  from  the 
pockets  of  Tom.  Higgey  and  buried  in  a  fit  of  penitence  un- 
der circumstances  which  might  have  led  to  their  discovery 
in  a  somnambulic  dream  reproducing  a  memory  of  something 
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once  seen  but  not  recognized  at  the  time  of  its  recurrence  to 

the  normal  consciousness, 

lu  regard  to  the  first  supposition,  namely,  that  the  dream 
never  took  place,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  the  evidence 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  its  occurrence  and  that  there 
is  really  nothing  of  weight  to  controvert  its  actual  occur- 
rence. The  evidence  of  all  the  family  and  their  ridiculing 
Michael  before  the  digging  are  not  explicable  on  a^ny  other 
supposition  except  a  shrewd  conspiracy  on  their  part  to  sup- 
port his  statement,  and  I  think  any  one  who  took  the  pains 
to  interrogate  them  would  not  wish  to  entertain  the  supposi- 
tion that  any  such  shrewdness  existed  there.  Also  to  decide 
this  matter  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  interrogate  the 
two  men  who  were  said  to  have  been  asked  to  witness  the 
diggings  whether  they  had  been  told  of  the  dream  before 
the  digging.  These  were  Mn  Egbert  Southworth  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Labarge.*  Both  answer  affirmatively^  and  one  of 
them  remembers  the  details  of  the  dream.  Both  also  vouch 
for  the  honesty  and  trustworthiness  of  Michael  McCaffrey. 
I  myself  can  sustain  this  verdict  regarding  the  man's  honesty 
He  impressed  me  as  one  of  the  most  naive  and  sincere  men  I 
ever  met,  and  the  same  impression  prevailed  with  all  who 
met  him  at  my  house.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  the  dream  did  not  occur.  It  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  an  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  fact.  The 
whole  conduct  of  Michael  and  his  family  is  inexph'cable  on 
any  other  hypothesis,  and  I  imagine  that  no  one  would  be 
tempted  to  question  its  occurrence  except  as  a  means  of  es- 
caping a  belief  in  the  supernormal  and  so  of  throwing  upon 


*  There  was  a  little  ambiguity  about  Mr.  Sowthwortb's  statements  regard- 
ing the  time  when  he  was  told  of  the  drcnm.  In  a  letter  of  June  i6th,  1906, 
Mr.  South  worth  wrote  me  that  Michael  had  told  him  of  the  dream  when  ask- 
ing him  to  he  present  at  the  digging  and  before  this  event  came  to  pass.  In 
a  letter  of  Prol  Jewett's  to  me  of  August  9th,  T006,  in  which  he  answers  a 
question  o^  mine  sent  to  him  the  previous  June,  Prof,  Jewett  says  that  Mr. 
Southworth  seemed  to  remember  only  that  Michael  McCaffrey  had  said  some- 
thing important  would  occur  then.  As  a  consequence,  on  March  27th,  IQ07,  I 
wrote  to  Mr  Southworth  again  and  called  his  attention  to  Prof  Jewett's  im- 
pression and  Mr  Southworth's  reply,  dated  March  29th,  is  that  "  McCaffrey 
told  him  of  the  drenm  when  he  asked  him  to  come  and  see  him  dig  for  the 
papers/' 
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the  believer  of  this  the  responsibility  for  furnishing  better 
evidence  for  the  claim  of  its  occurrence. 

With  a  view  of  testinf^  the  amount  of  evidence  for  the 
Occurrence  of  the  dream  and  the  knowledge  of  it  previous  to 
the  digging  I  made  inquiry  of  several  parties  since  this  re- 
port was  written,  I  wrote  first  to  Prof.  Jewett,  asking  what 
he  would  say  to  the  theory  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  fabri- 
cation by  Michael  McCaffrey.     The  following  is  his  reply- 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  June  12th,  1906. 
My  dear  Hyslop: 

As  bearing  against  the  claim  that  the  whole  McCaffrey 
case  was  a  fabrication,  perhaps  the  strongest  fact  is  that  a 
number  of  weeks  before  the  digging  Michael  had  made  an 
appointment  with  two  of  the  most  reliable  men  in  the  vicinity 
to  be  present  with  him  at  that  time.  Upon  this  point  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  I  talked  the  matter  all  over  w^ith  one  of 
these  men  afterwards.  This  man  simply  forgot  the  ap- 
pointment, I  think  the  other  one  was  out  of  the  place  at  the 
time.  As  these  men  did  not  come  Michael  dug  with  only 
members  of  the  family  as  witnesses. 

Now  these  appointments  may  not  be  accepted  every- 
where as  sufficient  proof  upon  the  point  raised.  They  show, 
however,  that  if  the  case  were  fraudulent  the  papers  hatl 
been  put  in  their  place  quite  a  long  time  before ;  else  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground  would  have  shown  the  fraud.  The 
stump  near  wdiicli  the  papers  were  found  was  in  a  field  that 
had  been  plowed — that  I  believe  had  been  frequently  plowed 
— but  the  place  where  the  papers  were  found  was  not  out  in 
the  plowed  area.  It  was  up  among  the  large  roots  where 
the  ground  would  not  be  frequently  or  much  disturbed. 

I  am  writing,  of  course,  from  memory,  and  this  digging 
occurred  nineteen  years  ago  some  time  next  month.  But 
my  memory  of  the  occasion  seems  to  be  pretty  clear.  I  vis- 
ited the  place  the  next  day  and  examined  it  very  carefully. 
The  hole  had  not  been  filled  in  at  all  after  the  digging.  I 
examined  the  surrounding  surface,  the  walls  of  the  hole  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  the  earth  at  the  bottom  for  some  six 
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inches  further  down  than  Michael  had  dug;     Every  indica- 
tion seemed  to  be  consistent  with  Michaers  story. 

Sincerely  yours» 

R  N.  JEVVETT, 

I  wrote  also  to  the  two  brothers  who  were  said  to  have 
been  witnesses  of  the  dig'ging.  Their  replies  confirm  the 
story  in  all  its  essential  particulars.  The  younger  states  that 
he  remembers  being  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  digging; 
that  he  remembers  the  dream;  that  he  was  seven  years  of 
age  at  the  time,  but  that  he  does  not  remember  the  condition 
of  the  ground.  The  elder  of  the  two  writes  at  more  length. 
I  give  a  copy  of  his  letter. 

North  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  June  19th,  1906. 
Mr.  James  H,  Hyslop, 

My  dear  Sirr^I  will  do  the  best  I  can  in  regard  to  your 
questions,  ist,  I  was  not  present  at  the  moment  he  dug  the 
papers,  but  on  being  called  by  Michael  -I  went  down  where 
he  was  and  examined  the  paper  that  the  bottle  contained.  >] 
2nd,  the  dream  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  was  as  follows : 

In  his  dream  he  saw  a  British  soldier  in  uniform  and  he  1 
told  Mike  to  dig  by  the  side  of  this  pine  stump  and  he  would 
find  something  that  would  make  him  rich,  and  to  get  two 
persons  to  go  and  help  dig.  or  be  present  with  him  at  least. 
But  this  he  failed  to  do.  Their  names  were  Egbert  South- 
worth  and  Joseph  Labarge,  both  citizens  living  here  at  the- 
time.     But  Labarge  has  since  removed. 

I  was  born  in  1872  and  I  think  it  was  the  summer  pre- 
ceding  the   presidential   election   of   Harrison   and    Morton' 
(that  the  dream  occurred).     But   I  am  not  positive.     But 
Michael  I  presume  can  give  the  facts  better  than  I. 

The  ground  is  sandy»  I  think  a  mixture  of  muck  and  white 
sand  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  inches  or  thereabouts,  and 
then  hard  pan  and  then  sand,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 
He  used  a  crowbar,  I  think,  which  broke  the  bottle  at  thcj 
top. 

This  is  about  all  I  know  in  regard  to  finding  the  papers, 
and  this  from  my  memory  as  best  I  can  recollect, 

Verv  trulv, 

JAMES  McCaffrey. 
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The  facts  also  make  it  extremely  doubtful  that  the  papers 
were  fabrications  or  forgeries  by  Michael,  or  of  any  one  in 
collusion  with  him-  We  were  not  able  to  find  that  any  one 
else  was  interested  in  them  in  any  way.  Michael  had  no 
temptations  to  sell  them  and  it  seems  that  he  would  not  have 
done  so,  according  to  the  statements  of  Prof,  Jewett.  That 
the  papers  were  not  genuine  certificates  on  the  Bank  of 
England  does  not  prove  that  Michael  was  responsible  for 
their  character,  tho  it  does  prove,  or  at  least  tend  to  prove, 
that  some  one  had  forged  them.  It  was  apparent  to  all  that 
the  papers  were  very  old  and  the  bottle  shows  signs  of  great 
age,  while  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  the 
writing,  the  dates  of  the  papers,  etc.,  make  it  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  any  rational  being  would  resort  to  that  kind  of 
work  for  establishing  their  value.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  person  who  buried  the  papers,  assuming  that  they  had 
been  buried  there,  had  thought  them  of  great  value,  but  had 
himself  been  the  victim  of  a  fraud.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  Michael  had  any  part  in  producing  the  papers  or  giving 
them  the  form  which  they  possess. 

An  important  incident  seems  to  lend  strong  support  to 
the  claims  respecting  the  digging  and  finding  of  the  papers, 
I  took  the  broken  fragments  of  the  bottle  to  a  gentleman  who 
is  an  expert  in  the  employment  of  the  TifTanys  in  New  York 
City  on  antiquities  generally.  I  refrained  from  saying  a 
word  about  the  history  of  the  bottle,  and  asked  him  to  exam- 
ine it  and  pass  judgment  upon  its  age,  as  far  as  such  a  judg- 
ment was  possible  without  such  knowledge.  The  gentleman 
at  once  said»  on  looking  at  it,  that  it  was  seventeenth  century 
glass  and  gave  as  his  reasons  for  it:  (i)  that  it  was  hand- 
made glass  and  made  before  machinery  for  this  purpose  was 
in  use,  and  explained  that  a  mallet  had  been  used  to  put  it 
into  shape,  pointing  out  the  little  rough  places  on  it  in  sup- 
port of  this:  and  (2)  that  the  irridescence  which  showed  itself 
slightly  in  the  glass  was  an  evidence  of  its  age.  He  had  seen 
similar  glass  in  old  houses  in  Boston  where  its  age  was 
known.  On  the  character  of  the  glass  the  gentleman*s  judg- 
ment was  very  positive,  and  on  his  pointing  it  out  the  irri- 
descence was  apparent  to  me.  tho  I  should  not  have  spon- 
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taneously  detected  it.  But  the  evidence  of  hammering  on  the 
glass  IS  perfectly  apparent  to  any  one. 

He  asked  to  see  the  papers  said  to  have  been  found  by 
Mr.  McCaffrey.  I  showed  them  to  him  and  he  at  once  pro- 
nonnced  judgment,  after  examination  by  a  microscope,  that 
the  piece  said  to  liave  been  found  between  the  stones  was 
made  of  rags  and  possibly  dated  back  as  early  as  1750.  He 
had  seen  paper  like  it  made  before  the  American  Revolution. 
The  paper  found  in  the  bottle  he  said  was  a  different  kind  and 
was  altogether  later  than  the  other  piece.  The  paper  found 
in  the  bottle  w^as  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  that 
found  betw^een  the  stones. 

This  gentleman  also  recommended  that  I  see  another 
whose  business  was  with  old  autographs  and  which  made 
him  more  or  less  acquainted  with  old  paper.  I  w^ent  to  this 
gentleman  and  without  telling  him  a  word  of  the  origin  of 
the  papers  or  of  their  history  I  showed  them  to  him  in  the 
reverse  order  of  that  which  I  had  followed  in  the  case  of  Mn 
Tiffany's  agent.  I  showed  him  first  the  paper  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  bottle.  He  said  it  was  not  old.  When 
asked  to  say  how  old  he  thought  it  he  said  it  was  about  forty 
years.  He  said  it  was  machine  made  paper  and  showed  evi- 
dence of  having  been  artificially  soiled.  The  evidence  of 
acid  on  it  was  apparent  to  a  mere  novice  in  such  things.  I 
then  showed  him  the  paper  said  to  have  been  found  between 
the  stones.  He  said  this  was  not  more  than  tw^enty  years 
old.  He  dissented  strongly  from  the  opinion  that  the  paper 
could  have  been  as  old  as  1750.  after  1  told  him  the  history 
of  it. 

It  is  noticeable  that  he  gave  an  opinion  the  reverse  of 
Tiffany's  agent,  wdio  thought  the  paper  found  in  the  bottle 
was  the  younger  of  the  two.  But  the  interesting  point  in 
his  opinion  is  that  the  paper  which  he  said  was  not  more  than 
twxnty  years  old  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Jewett 
twenty  years  ago  and  showed  perfectly  evident  marks  then  of 
being  old,  the  writing  on  it  being  wholly  illegible,  and  even 
the  lines  in  some  cases  destroyed.  The  paper  in  the  bottle, 
of  course,  had  a  chance  for  preservation  which  the  other  did 
not  have,  and  so  the  difference  assigned  by  the  first  gentle- 
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man  might  have  been  affected  by  tliis  fact.  It  is  possible*  of 
course,  that  the  two  papers  had  their  origin  at  different  times. 
The  man  who  forged  them  may  have  found  that  he  could 
safely  perpetrate  a  second  forgery  of  the  same  kind  some  time 
after  disposing  of  the  first,  and  played  a  second  trick  upon 
some  poor  fellow  who  thought  it  had  value  in  the  tirst  in- 
stance. But  it  is  certain  that  the  second  man's  judgment  of 
their  age  is  not  worth  much.  It  may  have  been  affected  by 
his  experience  with  old  hneii  papers,  and  it  is  certain  that 
these  papers  found  by  the  pine  stump  were  not  linen.  The 
gentleman  showed  me  a  lot  of  his  old  autographs  in  letters 
all  of  which  were  on  linen  and  unlined  paper.  Many  of  them 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old,  some  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  But  whatever  apology  exists  for  his  error  it 
is  certain  that  his  opinion  on  it  is  worthless,  a  judgment 
which  it  is  unfortunate  we  cannot  respect  more,  because  it 
would  coincide  with  the  evident  forgery  of  the  certificates, 
tho  the  possible  age  of  the  bottle  favors,  without  proving,  the 
age  of  the  paper. 

Two  things,  then,  I  think  can  be  taken  for  granted,  (i) 
The  fact  that  Michael  had  a  dream  about  digging  for  papers, 
and  (2)  that  the  papers  are  genuine  so  far  as  their  relation 
to  Michael  is  concerned.  But  there  still  remains  to  explain 
how  the  papers  got  where  they  were  found  and  what  caused 
Michael's  dream.  The  question  of  foul  play,  while  a  number 
of  circumstances  create  a  suspicion  of  it,  by  no  means 
afford  any  proof  of  this.  Besides  whatever  foul  play  with 
Tom  Higgey  is  suspected  has  to  be  referred  to  the  grand- 
father, and  not  to  MichaeFs  father.  The  grandfather  had 
visited  *this  country,  it  seems»  according  to  the  narative. 
But  we  can  find  no  rational  links  to  connect  him  with  the 
burying  of  the  papers  there  w^ithout  also  connecting  the 
father  with  it.  and  the  evidence  that  the  father  knew  of  it  is 
not  good  enough  to  treat  the  matter  seriously.  First  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  grandfather  got  anything  from  the  dead 
maiVs  pocket,  unless  we  suppose  it  was  some  tobacco.  But 
so  far  as  the  reference  to  tobacco  goes  it  would  imply  that 
others  got  some  of  this.  We  should  have  to  suppose  that 
the  certificates  were  taken  and  the  tobacco  left  until  others 
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were  present,  all  of  which  might  be  true,  tho  there  is  no  evii 
dence  proving  it.     There  is  also  no  satisfactory  grounds  to" 
believe  that  this  Tom  Higgy  had  anything  valuable  about  his 
person*     AH  seem  to  agree  that  he  was  extremely  poor  and 
disheartened.     The  story  of  his  showing  and  quickly  con- 
cealing  a  handkerchief  has  no  importance.     If  it  were  quoted 
in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena  the  sceptic 
would  very  quickly  discredit  its  nature,  and  it  has  no  more 
value  in  proving  Higgy's  possession  of  the  papers  than  the 
vague  kind  of  stories  that  always  rise  and  grow  under  similar 
circumstances,  especially  w^hen  we  have  ignorant  people  con- 
cerned w^ith  it.     Whatever  the  possibilities  in  the  matter  the^ 
fact  has  no  evidential  importance.     Then,  besides  the  want  ol 
evidence  that  the  grandfather  found  such  papers,  we  have  his ' 
separation  from  this  country  and  the  burying  place  of  the 
papers.     Apparently  the  son,  Michael's  father,  knew^  nothing 
about  it,  and  it  shows  no  rational  features  to  have  buried  the 
papers  in  this  country,  apparently  before  the  McCaffreys  got 
this  land,  where  the  family  w^ould  have  no  interest  in  the 
accidental  finding  of  it.     The  whole  theory  in  this  respect 
seems  to  break  down.     I  do  not  question  the  a  priori  possi-, 
bility  of  this  source  of  the  papers  and  their  burial,  but  it  is| 
because  w^e  have  no  means  of  disproving  the  supposition  be- 
yond tlie  power  of  cavil  that  w^e  have  to  entertain  its  possi-' 
bility.     But  the  man  who  holds  this  opinion  is  as  much  with- 
out evidence  of  any  value  as  the  man  who  insists  that  the 
grandfather  could  not  have  done  this. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  facts  seem  not  to  make  any  posi- 
tive conclusion  either  w^ay  about  the  origin  of  the  papers 
a  possible  matter.  Many  circumstances  point  forcibly  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  finding  of  the  papers;  that  is,  to  the  fact 
that  Michael  found  them  as  reported,  and  that  a  premonitory 
dream  led  to  their  discovery.  This  view  is  consistent  with 
any  theory  whatever  regarding  the  origin  of  the  papers  and 
their  mode  of  concealment  in  the  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  impossibility  of  proving  either  the  innocence  or  the  guilt 
of  the  immediate  relatives  in  the  family  regarding  the  burial 
of  the  papers  prevents  us  from  determining  any  conditions 
that  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  dream  involved  super- 
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normal  knowledge.  Conclusions  on  either  side  of  the  matter 
are  extremely  elusive  and  the  most  that  we  can  do  is  to  say 
that  a  verdict  of  non-proven  has  to  be  made  in  regard  to  any 
hypothesis  whatever  in  reference  to  the  case.  The  most 
that  we  can  believe  is  that  the  dream  took  place  and  that  the 
papers  were  found  in  consequence  of  it.  But  interesting  as 
it  is,  we  have  no  proof  of  clairvoyance  or  spiritistic  agencies 
in  the  phenomena.  The  whole  incident  is  a  remarkable  one. 
I  think  we  can  concede  this  regardless  of  the  possible  ex- 
planations, and  if  we  assume  no  more  than  its  remarkable 
elusiveness.  But  it  seems  to  be  remarkable  for  more  than 
this  feature.  There  is  much  to  support  the  belief  that  it  was 
supernormal,  tho  it  wants  the  characteristics  that  would 
make  it  evidential.  It  would  be  stronger,  of  course,  were  it 
not  for  the  circurtistances  that  enable  the  sceptic  to  suspect 
actions  in  connection  with  the  matter  that  are  doubtful 
enough  in  their  character  to  raise  a  suspicion  regarding  the 
whole  phenomenon.  It  is  precisely  this  that  must  make  the 
intelligent  man  pause  when  asked  to  consider  the  super- 
normal in  it.  But  the  various  suppositions  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  whole  of  it  as  a  fraudulent  production  are 
less  supported  than  is  necessary  to  make  them  more  than 
a  priori  possibilities.  Hence  the  strength  of  the  evidence  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  dream  and  the  apparently  supernormal 
knowledge  conveyed  by  it  is  such  as  to  divest  an  a  priori 
possibility  of  much  of  its  cogency.  We  are  left,  therefore, 
without  any  final  conclusion  as  clear  as  may  be  desirable. 
It  is  simply  a  phenomenon  which  required  a  most  complete 
investigation  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  and  when  such 
occurs  again  it  may  be  possible  to  investigate  it  more  eflfect- 
ively. 

The  experiments  with  hypnosis  tend  to  show  tlie  genu- 
ineness of  the  original  phenomena,  and  certainly  indicate  the 
impression  which  the  man's  experience  made  on  his  mind. 
There  was  a  naive  revelation  of  facts  which  the  man  would 
not  have  told  naturally,  and  this  was  indicated  very  clearly 
by  his  embarrassment  when  he  came  out  of  the  induced 
sleep.  Any  one  familiar  with  such  phenomena  will  see  in 
them  circumstances  favoring  the  truthfulness  of  the  story 
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about  the  dream  and  the  finding  of  .the  papers,  even  the  they 
do  not  prove  the  supernormal  character  of  the  information. 
They  are  strong  evidence  of  the  man's  honesty,  and  it  would 
only  remain  to  show  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  man 
never  had  any  normal  knowledge  of  the  burying  of  the 
papers  to  make  the  dream  a  supernormal  one.  But  satis- 
factory proof  evades  us  at  every  point,  and  the  whole  case 
has  to  be  left  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  many  other 
instances,  until  other  proof  of  the  supernormal  has  been 
obtained,  when  it  might  seem  easily  explicable  by  hypotheses 
which  we  would  not  entertain  on. such  evidence  as  this  in- 
stance presents. 
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A  CASE  OF  THE  ALLEGED  MOVEMENT  OF 
PHYSICAL  OBJECTS  WITHOUT  CONTACT, 

By  James  H.  Hyslop  and  Hereward  Carrington. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  report  has  its  interest  in  the  fact  that  it 
represents  an  investigation  and  negative  result  of  claims  to 
telekinesis  before  the  accounts  of  the  phenomena  had  got 
into  print  and  before  the  subjects  and  reporters  had  got  be- 
yond the  pale  of  inquiry.  There  is  a  mass  of  literature 
on  similar  phenomena  which  seem  inexplicable,  assuming  the 
intelligence  and  honesty  of  the  reporters,  but  usually  the 
records  made  and  published  were  not  subject  to  any  revision 
by  trained  observers.  We  recall  one  instance  of  this  in  a  book 
which  reported  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  phenomena  that 
occurred  in  the  Phelps  family.  While  many  of  the  things 
alleged  were  easily  explicable  by  the  most  ordinary  frauds, 
there  were  certain  others  w^hich  did  not  seem  to  yield  to  this 
suspicion,  tho  they  might  have  been  explicable  by  illusion  on 
the  part  of  the  observer.  But  as  the  persons  who  were  the 
witnesses  or  alleged  witnesses  of  these  phenomena  have  long 
since  been  deceased,  there  is  no  opportunity  even  to  cross- 
question  them,  and  much  less  is  there  any  opportunity  to  in- 
stitute direct  examination  of  the  reported  phenomena. 
Hence  one  cannot  but  read  the  records  w^ith  complete  help- 
lessness when  called  on  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  of 
all  the  alleged  phenomena  and  at  the  same  time  supply  evi- 
dence that  the  hypothesis  is  correct. 

For  this  reason  it  is  always  important  to  obtain  a  case  of 
alleged  movement  of  physical  objects  that  one  can  investi- 
gate w^hile  they  are  occurring,  so  that  the  character  of  the 
phenomena  w^ill  not  depend  on  inexpert  testimony  for  its  ac- 
ceptance. Mal-observation  and  illusion  are  such  fruitful 
sources  of  error  that  only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
possibilities  of  them  and  of  the  frauds  that  so  frequently 
simulate  the  "  supernatural  *'  can  be  trusted  to  give  such  an 
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account  of  these  phenomena  as  can  be  respected.  It  is  true 
that  reports  of  these  apparently  inexphcable  phenomena 
have  been  made  in  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of  civilization^ 
and,  if  careful  observation  had  made  their  possibility  more 
plausible,  present  alleg^ations  of  their  existence  might  be  re- 
ceived, if  not  with  more  credence,  certainly  with  more  pa-^J 
tience.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  believers  of  them,  the  con^^H 
Slant  dissipation  of  claims  to  their  occurrence  at  the  present 
time  throws  discredit  on  the  imperfectly  reported  accounts 
of  the  past,  and  each  new  instance  of  physical  phenomena 
alleged  comes  handicapped  with  an  increasing  prejudice 
against  it.  The  duty  to  careful  inquiry  becomes  proportion- 
ately more  imperative;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  (not  neces- 
sarily because  of  any  likely  hope  of  finding  what  is  alleged, 
but  because  of  meir's  habits  when  once  the  old  boundaries  of 
belief  have  been  transgressed,  as  they  have  been  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  telepathy  and  alleged  genuine  mediumship)  that 
we  must  be  donf)ly  cautious  in  accepting  the  facts. 

The  duties  of  psychic  research  have  often  been  misunder- 
stood by  its  most  scientific  devotees.  They  often  think  that 
they  have  the  privilege  of  unrestrained  a  priori  hypotheses  on 
the  side  of  scepticism  when  they  will  allow  none  of  these  on 
the  side  of  belief.  They  are  very  strict  in  their  demands  for 
evidence  when  they  are  asked  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of 
spiritiiaHstic  believers,  but  they  are  quite  careful,  often,  not 
to  supply  adequate  evidence  for  their  own  theories.  That  is, 
they  construe  their  task  as  one  solely  to  receive  and  judge 
evidence  aflfecting  the  claims  of  the  supernormal,  and  do  not 
accept  a  corresponding  duty  to  receive  and  judge  evidence 
regarding  ordinary  hypotheses  which  they  choose  to  indulge 
instead  of  admitting  the  supernormal.  Of  course  we  have  a 
right  to  decide  our  policv  on  such  matters,  and  if  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  scientific  evidence,  of  claims  extending  be- 
yond the  natural  or  ordinary,  w^e  may  not  be  called  to  sup- 
port hypotheses  of  a  natural  sort  by  evidence  of  their  truth. 
But  the  moment  that  we  set  up  to  be  scientific  in  our 
methods  we  assume  the  obligation  to  otfer  evidence  for 
either  side  of  a  controverted  theory  that  we  discuss,  or  for 
any  position  which  we  suppose  or  assert.     The  problem  is 
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not  merely  to  convince  ourselves  of  something  beyond  ordi- 
nary phenoniena,  but  to  scientifically  sustain  any  contention 
we  may  choose  to  make.  For  that  reason  we  have  never 
deemed  it  sufficient  to  assert  that  any  particular  natural  ex- 
planation of  an  apparent  mystery  was  possible.  Tliat  might 
well  be  admitted  in  any  case.  But  the  scientific  question  is: 
What  evidence  have  we  to  show  that  the  alleged  possibility  is 
a  fad.  Any  one  can  conjecture  possibilities.  But  fewer  can 
support  a  belief  in  their  hypotheses  with  evidence  that  they 
are  true.  The  duty  to  supply  evidence  on  demand  is  quite 
as  imperative  for  the  beHe\'er  in  natural  explanations  as  for 
the  believer  in  the  supernormal.  It  only  happens  that 
usually  the  believer  in  the  **  supernatural  '*  is  not  intelligent 
enough  to  assert  his  rights  in  the  controversy. 

In  many  cases,  however^  it  is  useless  for  them  to  assert 
their  rights,  because  they  know  too  little  of  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  scepticism  of  which  they  complain.  When 
we  are  asked  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  movement  of 
physical  objects  without  contact,  the  ready  believer  must 
learn  that  he  is  asking  tis  to  accept  alleged  facts  which 
directly  contravene  all  that  we  normally  know  of  physical 
laws.  These  physical  laws  may  not  be  ultimate  and  there 
may  be  little  known  as  to  their  limitations.  But  we  can- 
not accept  these  residual  facts — alleged  residual  facts — un- 
less the  evidence  for  them  is  proportioned  to  the  relation 
which  they  sustain  to  our  ordinary  experience.  This  experi- 
ence is  so  uniform  as  to  constitute  a  strong  claim  to  evi- 
dential value  in  opposition  to  asserted  miracles.  It  is  true 
that  consistency  is  not  the  final  test  of  truth,  that  is.  con- 
formity to  experience  is  not  so  fixed  and  final  a  security 
against  new  phenomena  as  to  preclude  the  discovery  of 
them.  But  any  allegation  of  that  discovery  must  accept  the 
challenge  which  normal  experience  presents  and  so  must 
produce  evidence  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  the  claims  made.  Other- 
wise normal  experience  will  represent  the  only  rational 
standard  of  l>elief  for  the  occasion,  as  it  is  for  all  the  most 
natural  events  of  life. 

This,  as  well  as  genera!  logical  rules,  is  the  justification 
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for  placing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  man  who  asserts  the 
existence  of  phenomena  that  contradict  or  appear  to  contra-s 
diet  the  known  laws  of  physical  action.  Every  narrative  oP 
such  incidents  must  be  subjected  to  that  analysis  and  criti- 
cism which  our  natural  experience  demands.  If  the  matter 
were  one  of  unciiscriminating  and  uncritical  testimony,  in- 
volving nothing  but  the  honesty  of  the  reporter  the  problem 
would  be  simple  enough.  The  sincerity  and  normal  truthful- 
ness  of  witnesses  would  be  sufficient.  But  the  fact  is  that 
these  are  very  small  items  in  the  basis  of  conviction.  The 
intelligent  judgment  of  witnesses  is  a  thousandfold  more  im- 
portant than  their  honesty,  and  besides  this  intelligent  judg- 
ment*  which  must  be  the  product  of  scientific  and  critical 
habits,  there  must  be  the  power  and  habit  of  discriminating 
between  the  actual  facts  of  observation  and  the  inferred  or 
hypothetical  facts  which  are  so  often  mistaken Jor  those  that 
are  observed.  Unless  this  method  can  be  adopted  one's  re- 
ported observations  can  be  referred  simply  to  the  imagination. 
We  have  made  these  general  and  truistic  remarks^truistic 
for  the  scientific  man — ^because  we  think  the  present  case  of 
alleged  telekinesis  affords  a  good  illustration  of  all  the  factors 
which  make  for  conviction  and  illusion  in  the  general  reader. 
In  studying  the  report  we  have  not  been  in  the  least  in- 
fluenced by  the  a  f^riori  improbability  or  impossibility  of  the 
phenomena,  which  are  apparent  enough  to  the  scientific 
man.  but  by  the  conditions  which  have  been  so  conducive  to 
the  acceptance  of  such  stories  in  the  past.  It  is  quite  ap-^i 
parent  to  intelligent  people  that  an  impossible  strain  is  im*^H 
posed  on  our  credulity  l>y  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  ac- " 
count  which  is  here  published.  But  whatever  scepticism  we 
entertain  is  determined  entirely  by  the  previous  experience 
of  intelligent  men  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  physical  action. 
In  an  evidential  problem  requiring  them  to  believe  that  these^^^ 
laws  have  been  set  aside,  they  have  the  right  to  demand  mucI^H 
belter  evidence  than  we  find  here  that  they  have  been  so  con-^ 
tradicted.  But  if  asked  for  other  evidence  themselves  than 
the  a  priori  presumptions  from  experience  that  an  ordinary 
hypothesis  is  the  true  one,  they  often  have  nothing  but  this 
a  priori  belief  to  cherish  in  their  support*  and  they  are  so 
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often  out  of  touch  with  the  public  mind  and  so  unwilling  to 
educate  it  in  intelligent  methods  that  they  arc  exposed  to  us 
much  criticism  as  if  they  were  credulous. 

•In  the  present  case  what  struck  us,  in  spite  of  the  per- 
fectly obtrusive  weaknesses  of  the  testimony  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  X.,  was  the  existence  of  qualities  in  the  report  which 
would  have  made  the  phenomena  puzzling  to  a  future  gen- 
eration, if  it  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  honesty  and  ap- 
parent intelligence  of  the  reporter.  There  is  a  fair  amount 
of  intelligence  shown  by  Mr.  X.  in  his  account,  in  spite  of 
most  definite  evidence  of  credulity.  The  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  his  account  is  the  failure  to  discriminate  between  hin 
theory  of  the  phenomena  and  the  actual  facts  of  observation. 
This  any  reader  will  observe.  But  when  we  consider  that  bin 
statements  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  other  pcrnous 
we  have  to  face  the  very  simple  explanation  of  trickery  and 
lying  on  the  part  of  some  one  interested  in  deceiving  Mr.  X. 
Such  it  turned  out  to  be;  so  that,  while  the  testimony  i» 
collective,  it  yielded  to  the  briefest  inquiry,  and  what  might 
have  been  an  interesting  story  to  another  generation  which 
had  no  means  of  interrogating  the  witnesses  turns  out  to  be 
the  simplest  kind  of  a  fraud. 

The  circumstance  that  protects  the  majority  of  nccpticH 
in  such  phenomena  is  their  previous  knowledge  of  phynical 
laws  and  their  immediate  recognition  of  the  fact  that  nnch 
phenomena  contradict  all  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
suppose  inviolable.  Their  difficulty  in  accepting  tveuin 
will  be  proportioned  to  their  confidence  in  the  **  law* 
of  nature."  Many  people,  however,  have  no  "  prejudice*  '' 
against  the  facts  on  the  ground  of  their  contravening  exj/^- 
rience.  They  arc  prepared  to  admit  anything  whatev^^r. 
Two  influences  have  wrought  thi^  about,  j>erhapi»  thtf.*:.  O  } 
The  sur\ival  of  the  h^W^A  in  the  mira/:uIou^;  (z)  IgnorarK'r 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  »/ich  alJ-^rg^rd  \AitnotntUH  ♦o  ^>,tat/' 
lished  physical  law:  and  ^7,)  7ht  iufi'i*tuK*:  of  m*A*:rn  pby^' 
ical  disco\'ery  in  phyti/;^)  f^/r<^t  oi  a  vJii/^,rhtui.ihU  v/ft 
which  has  rtmov^'i  the  old  h^n^-^rt^ri't  oi  ^^*>^  UiiiU:ri;xl  dior'A 
and  prepared  rr^ry  zr/.^/.^  Vy  icAy./^\  u*m  '^/xuhihxy  of  ajj/" 
thing.     Sceptk^  r',;it  "*^'i://rj  with  tun  titisatiz/fi  wh^n  ^;/' 
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proaching  the  disposition  of  the  public  to  believe  such  things. 
The  long  standing  criteria  of  belief  have  been  modified  and 
often  the  sceptic  himself  has  not  progressed  sufficiently  to 
realize  this  or  to  estimate  the  psychological  processes  which 
tend  to  weaken  his  old  measore  of  human  knowledge.  On 
the  special  point  involved  in  telekinesis  he  may  know  that 
his  criterion  is  still  intact,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  mov- 
able standard  of  the  majority  with  the  effect  of  that  flexi- 
bility of  standards  generally  of  which  this  majority  has  be-^^ 
come  conscious.  The  consequence  is  that  phenomena  of  thiifH 
sort  receive  credence  w^hich  would  not  have  influenced  ordi- 
nary minds  a  generation  ago,  and  only  psychical  researchers 
have  provided  for  themselves  a  definite  and  empirical  limita- 
tion to  believable  incidents  of  the  kind. 

The    fact    that    we    can    suspect    the    existence    of    th^ 
**  naughty  boy  *'  in  such  instances  as  are  here  reported  is  not 
a  scientific  verdict  on  them.     That  may  be  a  (i  f^riori  excuse 
for  not  paying  any  attention  to  allegations,  but  it  is  neither^ 
an  adequate  excuse  for  a  scientific  man  to  make  nor  is  it 
policy  that  can  afford  to  neglect  the  scientific  duty  to  adduce" 
proper  evidence  in  its  support.     This  has  been  the  view  of 
the  present  case  which  has  appealed  to  us.     It  was  clear 
enough  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  historical  instances 
of  the  kind  that  mal-observation  w^as  probable  on  the  part  of 
the  reporter.     But  this  a  priori  judgment  or  suspicion  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  body  pretending  to  be  scientific.    The  case  is 
one  the  report  of  which,  superficially  at  least,  and  without  the 
knowledge    of    previous    similar    instances,    \vould    impress 
many  a  reader  with  its  reality,  especially  if  he  did  not  know^ 
the  criteria  to  use  in  judging  it.     That  fact  is  the  primar]^ 
justification  for  investigating  and  publishing  it.     The  resuf 
will  show  the  discrepancy  in  a  concrete  form  between  the 
observations  of  untrained  persons  and  those  of  scientifically 
trained  men.    The  time  will  come  when  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  publish  such  instances  in  a  detailed  manner,  but  only 
to  indicate  the  results  of  inquiry.     At  present,  however,  our 
scientific  object  can  be  satisfied  only  by  the  most  minute  and 
patient  treatment  of  matter  which,  to  the  average  man  of  the 
world  and  the  scientist  alike,  mav  not  seem  worth  while. 
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have  replied  to  it  before,  but  have  not  been  well.  I  think  the 
phenomena  occurring  here  should  be  investigated  without 
delay.  Various  strange  things  have  been  happening  here* 
for  months.  Light,  and  even  very  heavy  articles  have  been 
moved  quite  a  distance  without  contact,  in  various  stores  of 
this  town  in  daylight.  The  last  of  March,  I  saw  the  headless 
figure  of  a  man,  in  the  cellar  of  one  of  those  stores.  The 
groans  of  the  figure  w^ere  very  distressing.  I  am  convinced 
there  was  no  trickery.  Since  then,  I  understand  from  what 
I  consider  reh'able  authority,  the  same  figure  has  been  seen 
in  daylight  several  times  in  the  same  cellar.  I  believe  also> 
that  before  I  saw  the  figure,  it  was  seen  in  the  cellar  of  the 
adjoining  store  by  the  merchant  who  occupies  it.  The  figure, 
wliich  is  that  of  a  man,  is  persistent  in  attempting  to  be  rec- 
ognized, antl  to  have  communication  with  me,  chiefly,  per- 
sonally. Since  that  appearance,  seen  by  me  in  the  cellar,  the 
same  spirit  has  materialized  in  a  bag,  about  2  P.  M,,  in  the 
adjoining  store,  the  bag  tied  up,  in  which  no  boy,  or  any 
human  being  could  live.  This  was  within  a  month.  About  a 
fortnight  ago,  I  bought  two  empty  boxes  from  a  store  close 
to  my  residence.  In  crossing  the  street  to  come  on  my  land, 
the  two  young  men  bringing  the  boxes  on  a  hand  cart,  no- 
ticed that  their  load  w^as  becoming  heavier,  and  when  they 
came  opposite  my  yard,  and  attempted  to  lift  one  of  the 
boxes  off  the  cart.  It  was  as  much  as  they  could  lift.  I  sus- 
pected at  once  wdiat  the  matter  was.  They  dropped  the  box 
without  carrying  it  as  far  as  I  desired  them.  I  heard  the 
same  sounds  to  a  limited  extent  I  had  heard  in  the  cellar  re- 
ferred to  in  March.  On  first  seeing  him  in  March,  I  was  con- 
vinced of  the  identity  of  the  apparition.  It  is  not  necessary 
probably  to  enter  upon  that  subject  now^  The  cover  of  the 
box  w^as  nailed  down  in  dififerent  places^  as  in  the  case  when 
clerks  take  goods  out  of  a  box,  and  then  nail  the  pieces  of 
the  cover  on  again.  I  could  not  get  one  of  the  young  men 
about  the  box  (and  before  the  manifestation  ceased  there ^ 
were  five  of  them),  to  open  it,  though  I  fetched  an  axe  out  of^ 
my  shed  for  that  purpose.  They  were  all  frightened  to  do  so. 
I  tried  to  get  a  woman  who  was  standing  in  her  kitchen  door, 
who  resided  for  years  in  the  place  where  this  man  in  the  box 
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shape  has  been  seen  several  times,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
same  man  I  have  been  writing  about,  it  may  be,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  is  another  person  who  led  a  bad  life 
and  ended  tragically.  The  throwing  of  articles  in  shops,  and 
on  streets,  has  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  of  course  I 
mean  without  any  visible  cause  for  their  movements.  I  am 
seriously  handicapped  here  by  not  having  a  man  to  assist  me 
in  these  investigations.  The  citizens  are  either  frightened 
to  aid  me.  or  scoff  at  the  possibility  of  such  manifestations. 
The  greatest  blow  to  sceptics  everywhere,  and  the  greatest 
triumph  possible  for  those  who  believe  and  know  such  things 
are  possible,  and  do  happen,  would  be  for  me  to  secure  a 
photograph  of  this  spirit ;  there  were  marks  upon  his  face 
which  would  cause  him  to  be  recognized  by  everybody  who 
has  known  him^  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  were  ter- 
rible in  the  extreme.  But  I  cannot  very  well  or  with  prospect 
of  success,  take  the  cover  off  a  box,  or  upturn  a  hogshead, 
and  take  the  photo  of  the  materialized  spirit,  if,  as  I  think,  he 
will  materialize  again  in  one  or  other  of  these,  as  you  kno^^lfl 
the  photo  will  have  to  be  taken  with  the  utmost  quickness,  as 
this  spirit  seems  able  to  materialize  in  the  early  morning  of 
bright  days.  His  photo  could  have  been  taken  on  the  floor 
of  the  store  when  they  pulled  the  bag  off  him,  as  he  lasted 
long  enough,  gradually  melting  away.  The  great  difficulty  is^ 
I  have  never  used  a  camera,  though  I  have  a  little  one.  ^| 
could  learn,  I  suppose,  but  I  would  run  a  great  risk  from  my 
want  of  knowledge,  and  would  not  get  a  satisfactory  photo., 
and  besides,  I  am  the  one  here  to  open  the  box,  or  tip  up  th^H 
hogshead,  as  the  people  here  are  a  scared  lot  when  it  comes 
to  action  in  such  things.  Those  managing  this  particular 
manifestation,  have  settled  it  apparently,  to  have  it  next  on 
my  land,  for  a  woman  on  Saturday  morning  saw  the  box 
move  and  heard  knocks  in  it.  As  I  keep  poultry,  she  thought 
I  had  some  hens  in  the  box.  This  occurred  a  little  after  9 
A.  M.  On  Sunday  last,  during  a  gale  of  wind,  a  hogshead, 
in  a  small  yard  enclosed  on  both  sides,  was  driven  out  of  the 
alley,  on  to  the  lane,  leading  out  to  Water  Street.  It  turned 
at  the  sidewalk,  no  one  near  it,  crossed  the  street  in  almost  a 
straight  line,  passed  over  the  curb  of  the  opposite  sidewalk^ 
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turned  a  second  time  in  the  direction  of  my  property,  on 
Water  Street,  rolled  along  the  sidewalk,  about  75  feet,  and 
then  turned  again  off  the  sidewalk  on  to  my  property.  The 
proprietor  of  the  hogshead  was  writing  in  his  office,  over- 
looking part  of  the  little  alley  in  which  the  hogshead  was. 
He  has  informed  me  that  no  person  started  the  hogshead, 
and  that  no  one  guided  it  on  the  sidewalk,  for  he  had  gone 
out  of  the  front  door  of  his  shop,  to  look  after  it.  He  went 
over  to  my  land  and  carried  it  up  near  the  line  of  my  land  on 
Water  Street,  and  turned  it  bottom  up  and  left  it  there.  I 
think  if  he  had  left  it  alone  it  would  have  come  down  the 
right  of  way  on  my  premises,  to  the  front  of  my  house  out- 
side the  yard.  The  alley  up  which  it  came,  is  about  50  feet 
to  the  street,  it  is  about  60  feet  across  the  street  to  the  op- 
posite jiidewalk.  The  three  turnings  of  the  hogshead  and 
the  course  it  took,  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  wind,  but 
denoted  an  intelligent  operator  behind  the  scenes.  The 
hogshead  is  a  very  large  one,  belonging  to  a  merchant  in  the 
crockery  business.  This  movement  of  it  took  place  about  4 
P.  M,  I  have  gathered  these  particulars  from  the  merchant 
owning  the  hogshead  principally,  whom  I  regard  as  a  reliable, 
man,  and  from  other  sources.  A  boy,  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  inst.,  moved  the  hogshead  from  the  from  of  my  prem- 
ises and  was  rolling  it  in  the  rear  of  my  house,  designing  to 
break  it  up  for  kiodhng,  when  I  stopped  him.  His  mother 
lives  next  to  me,  I  told  him  it  was  not  his,  and  he  had  no 
business  to  take  it.  I  then  rolled  it  a  few  feet  to  the  im- 
mediate rear  of  my  liouse,  on  a  vacant  lot.  Next  morning  I 
found  two  articles  on  the  hogshead,  which  I,  from  previous 
experience,  have  come  to  regard  as  a  sign  that  the  man  who 
had  materialized  in  the  box,  was  about.  That  evening,  the 
evening  of  the  gth  iti^^  ^  about  7:15,  I  met  the  owner  of  the 
hogshead,  and  told  ly:     \  had  preserved  it  from  a  boy  and  if 


he  wanted  it,  he  had'V'  tt^^  come  and  take  it  away.     I  told 
hiin  he  had  better  t  -^^  ~  -  *.  n-i 

be  handier  for  h|V   ^ke  ^ 


get  it.     Stanni/s 


!St 


'.St 


^  out  by  Stannus  Street,  as  it  would 

^     vvent  away  immediately,  alone,  to 

^^'^  a  street  running   out    of    Water 

i>         .  _f   .„..   u^.,.^      This 


Street  a  short  ri/     t^^^t    *^^^  the  rear   of   my   house, 


f^Otll 


morning  I  Mt  /  M^^^e   *\^ hasty  in  getting  the  merchant  to 
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take  the  hogshead  back,  that  the  articles  left  on  it  indicated 
probably  that  the  spirit  desired  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
materializing  instead  of  the  box,  so  I  went  to  the  owner  and 
purchased  the  hogshead  from  him  this  morning,  and  he  read- 
ily parted  with  it,  seemed  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  told  me 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  off  the  vacant  lot  on  to  ^ 
Stannus  Street,  it  turned  round  and  round.  There  was  no  ^| 
one  with  him  in  the  body.  Finally  it  tumbled  into  an  old  eel- 
lar,  which  was  not  boarded  over,  one  of  the  relics  of  the  g^^eat 
fire,  which  destroyed  the  town,  in  Oct.  1897.  A  working  man 
came  along  and  helped  him  to  get  the  hogshead  out  of  the 
cellar.  If  the  spirit  is  aiding  me  in  getting  photographed,  the 
hogshead  can  easily  be  tipped  over,  off  the  materialized 
body»  without  the  loss  of  time  necessarily  entailed  in  taking 
the  cover  off  the  box.  If  I  can  succeed  in  taking  this  man's 
photo.,  it  will  make  a  great  sensation  all  over  the  world,  for 
such  a  thing  never  has  been  accomplished,  since  the  advent 
of  the  camera  under  similar  circumstances.  I  am  aware  that 
Sir  W.  Crooks  took  Katie  King  by  Magnesium  light  in  his 
own  house,  but  no  one  knew  the  real  identity  of  the  spirit, 
there  was  only  her  word  for  it,  but  this  man  was  well  known 
and  his  photo,  can  be  readily  recognized.  I  tried  to  get  his 
photo,  from  a  Montreal  paper,  shortly  after  his  decease,  but 
was  informed  by  his  widow  and  friends  that  no  photo,  of  him 
was  in  existence.  That  fact  will  cut  away  the  reckless  asser- 
tions of  some  unbelievers,  in  case  his  photo,  can  now  be 
taken.  This  man's  photo.,  if  taken,  will  be  taken  in  broad 
daylight,  and  under  circumstances,  therefore,  calculated  to 
produce  a  good  likeness  of  him  as  he  looked  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  invincible  courage  and  of  an 
iron  will,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  wonderful  manner 
in  which  he  has  been  able  to  materialize  in  the  light,  at  any 
rate  in  the  case  of  the  box,  and  to  retain  his  temporary  body 
for  several  seconds  on  the  floor  of  the  shop.  As  the  box  was 
not  opened  immediately,  it  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty how  long  his  form  would  have  lasted  in  the  bright 
light  of  that  sunny  morning.  There  have  been  many  mani- 
festations of  the  movement  of  articles,  even  today,  but   I 
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must  not  trespass  further  on  your  patience.  I  was  told  yes- 
terday by  a  boy  whom  I  believe  was  telling  the  truth,  that  he 
had  that  morning  seen  in  the  same  cellar,  the  headless  figure 
I  had  seen  in  March.  I  think  you  should  investigate  the 
phenomena  here  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  increasing  in  strength,  and  are  spread  over  quite 
an  area,  and  seem  now  to  be  taking  place  not  only  in  shops, 
but  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  open  air.  Your  scientific 
knowledge,  your  past  investigations  into  occult  matters,  and 
your  fearlessness,  render  you  an  ideal  investigator.  The 
physical  manifestations  in  this  town  are  consequent  upon 
crimes  committed  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  two  years  past 
in  this  County  of  Hants,  in  which  both  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  are  participating.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  suddenness 
of  the  transition  of  these  spirits,  in  the  prime  of  youth  and 
manhood,  with  only  one  exception,  in  the  case  of  an  old  man, 
which  gives  them  such  control  over  matter.  I  never  knew 
till  these  things  occurred  during  the  past  few  months^  to 
which  I  have  only  briefly  referred,  that  there  were  so  many 
unconscious  physical  mediums  among  the  young  men  and 
boys  of  this  town. 

Oct.  I2th.  I  must  bring  this  long  letter  to  a  close,  but 
before  doing  so,  I  must  give  you  my  latest  experience,  which 
occurred  yesterday  afternoon.  I  had  gone  down  to  see  if 
the  hogshead  which  I  had  not  moved  from  the  merchant's 
premises  was  still  there,  as  since  the  merchant  had  taken  it 
from  two  reliable  persons,  I  had  heard  of  its  being  in  other 
places  not  far  from  my  land.  It  was  there.  There  was  a 
pounding  in  a  shed  near  which  it  was,  which  occurred  sev- 
eral times  and  was  heard  by  the  young  man  who  was  with 
me.  The  shed  was  locked,,  and  I  went  all  round  it,  and  in- 
spected it  narrowly,  to  see  if  any  one  could  have  entered  it, 
and  made  these  sounds  by  trickery.  There  was  no  way  of 
getting  into  the  shed.  Its  locked  door  was  continually  under 
my  observation.  But  a  more  extraordinary  thing  was  to 
take  place.  Standing  facing  a  little  building  entirely  unoccu- 
pied, I  saw  apparently,  the  door  slowly  open  and  the  figure 
of  a  man  appear  in  the  doorway.     Then  he  went  back  into 
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the  little  building  and  the  door  slowly  closed  after  him.  If 
the  door  had  really  opened,  it  would  have  creaked,  as  it  has 
not  been  opened  for  a  long  time*  The  garb  of  the  figure  was 
not  such  as  any  one  in  this  town  would  possess,  and  the  size 
and  movements  of  the  person  enabled  me  to  identify  him, 
taking  the  form  in  connection  with  his  clothes,  as  a  man 
whom  I  frequently  saw  the  last  days  of  May,  and  who  came 
to  an  ignominious  end  the  first  day  of  Aug.  last,  in  this  town. 
The  young  man  was  behind  me  and  did  not  see  the  figure. 
Another  young  man  came,  and  the  two  of  them  went  and 
tried,  at  my  request,  the  door  of  the  old  studio.  It  was 
locked.  The  phenomena,  as  you  well  know,  is  apt  to  be  il- 
lusive, and  neither  I,  nor  any  mortal  here  has  any  control 
over  it,  so  I  cannot  guarantee  results,  but  the  manifestations 
are  increasing  in  variety  and  power,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  witnesses  to  them  besides  myself,  in  this  place,  and  it 
seetne  extremely  probable  that  they  will  increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  in  the  immediate  future,  and  that  you  will  be 
amply  repaid  if  you  visit  Windsor.  Certainly  in  the  whole 
world,  there  is  not  at  present  such  a  field  for  the  psychic  in- 
vestigator, as  this  town  affords.  The  apparition  I  saw  yes- 
terday was  not  that  of  the  man  who  materialized  in  the  bag 
and  box.  I  am  not  a  spiritualist*  though  I  have  been  a 
student  of  occult  matters,  more  or  less  for  many  years. 
What  the  spiritualists  call  their  cause  I  consider  to  be  noth- 
ing  but  a  rope  of  sand.  They  seem  unable  to  organize,  and 
have  practically  accomplished  nothing  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  wretchedness  and  poverty  and  vice  of  humanity,  since 
the  raps  at  Rochester  started  modern  Spiritualism,  They 
ignore  or  make  too  little  of  the  sad  condition  of  those  they 
lightly  term  undeveloped  spirits,  and  with  few  exceptions 
disbelieve  in,  and  deny  the  dangers  which  often  beset  in- 
vestigators. However,  I  must  not  dwell  upon  the  many  ob- 
jections I  have  to  Modern  Spiritualism.  I  merely  wish  to 
indicate  to  you  very  briefly  my  position  on  the  subject.  If  you 
desire  to  make  of  me  any  more  inquiries,  I  shall  be  pleased 
briefiy  to  answer  them.  In  any  event,  if  you  decide  on  com- 
ing, write  to  me  first,  so  I  may  have  time  to  give  you  some 
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information,  as  to  the  manner  for  you  to  commence  the  in- 
vestigations with  the  best  prospects  for  success. 
Very  sincerely, 


Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 


Windsor,  N.  S.,  November  14th.  1906. 
Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop, 

519  West  149th  Street,  New^  York. 

Dear  Sir:— I  received  yours  of  nth  yesterday,  and  hasten 
to  acknowledge  its  receipt.  I  am  a  very  busy  man,  but  these 
phenomena  for  the  past  few  months  have  taken  up  niore  of 
my  time  than  I  could  well  spare.  It  has  been  going  on  con- 
tinuously since  I  wrote  to  you,  and  is  assuming  a  more  as- 
tonishing phase  in  the  appearance  of  forms  in  the  dayhght, 
in  the  presence,  sometimes,  of  several  witnesses.  The  tele- 
phone, even  the  central  office,  has  been  used  to  communicate 
with  me  and  I  have  been  unable  on  three  separate  occasions 
to  trace  the  messages  to  any  mortal  source.  Nowhere  in  the 
whole  history  of  psychic  phenomena  have  the  manifestations 
been  more  open,  widespread  and  continuous  so  far,  as  in  this 
place.  The  captain  of  a  barge,  which  was  lying  at  one  of 
our  wharfs,  was  witness  to  some  strange  occurrences  while 
here  during  two  months.  It  would  be  interesting  for  you  to 
call  on  this  Captain,  who  is  now  in  your  city,  address,  Capt. 

E.  E.  H ,  51   South  Street,  New  York  City.     I  gave 

him  your  address  and  asked  him  to  call  upon  you,  but  I  pre- 
sume he  has  not  done  so.  There  are  more  physical  mediums 
here  and  unconscious  of  it.  than  in  any  other  place,  I  think,  of 
its  size,  in  the  world,  which  probably  accounts  largely,  with 
the  tragedies  which  have  happened  in  the  county  and  town, 
within  the  last  few  years,  for  the  present  outbreak  of  spirit 
manifestations.  The  citizens  are  frightened  generally  and 
when  their  business  is  likely  to  be  afTected  by  any  reports  of 
such  phenomena,  some  of  them  take  the  short  cut  of  lying 
out  of  it,  so  when  you  come,  the  matter  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proached with  care,  so  that  you  may  get  the  best  results. 
You  must  bring  a  good  Camera  with  you.  one  to  take  a  snap 
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shot  with.     I  will  write  again  in  a  few  days*     In  the  mean- 
time you   might   communicate   with   Mr.   F.   E,   H......    of, 

this  Town.  Yours  sincerely. 


I  wrote  to  Mr.  H .  .  .  .  in  accordance  with  the  request 
made,  and  he  did  not  reply  to  me.  The  next  letter  of  Mr. 
X.  gives  some  explanation  of  this  failure,  but  the  sequel  of 
the  investigation  will  suggest  a  clear  explanation  to  the 
reader. 

Windsor,  N.  S.,  January  ist,  1907. 
Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop, 

Dear  Sir:^ — ^I  received  yours  of  27th  ult,,  on  the  eveningl 

of  the  29th  ult,,  Mr.  H received  your  letter,  and  I  regret 

this  inexcusable  delay  in  answ^ering  it.  I  have  urged  him  to 
reply  to  it  more  than  a  dozen  times,  but  he  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  men  who  procrastinates  about  every  thing  except 
their  own  immediate  business.  I  will  have  to  go  to  his  house 
and  stay  with  him  till  he  writes  a  letter  to  you.  It  is  too 
bad  that  there  should  be  such  delay  in  your  coming,  for  the 
manifestations  have  affected  more  persons  in  a  more  varied 
and  public  manner,  than  I  have  ever  read  of  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  physical  phenomena,  and  I  have-  been  interested  in  I 
such  things  for  many  years  and  have  read  numerous  books 
and  papers  on  the  subject,  A  new*  phase,  is  the  dropping  of 
money  on  the  floor  of  rooms  and  shops.  In  this  way  two 
young  men  in  a  closed  room,  picked  up  yesterday  morning 
$1.05,  only  a  small  boy  in  the  room  besides  themselves.  The 
money  dropped  on  the  floor  out  of  the  air.  One  50c  piece, ! 
tw^o  quarters,  and  5  cents  in  cents.  I  have  been  present  when 
cents  have  been  throw'U,  almost  always  throw^n  near  me.  A 
man  named  D,  C— = — .  of  Colchester  County,  is  now  in  Wind- 
sor,  and  is  interested  in  these  things.  He  is  going  about  w^ith 
me  a  little  tomorrow\  and  has  promised  to  write  to  you  at 
once  about  his  experience.  I  think  the  invisibles  are  con- 
templating levitating  one  or  more  persons,  the  power  here  is 
so  great,  and  there  are  so  many  unconscious  physical  medi-  j 
urns  here,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  one  or  more  per- 
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sons  should  be  levitated  upon  one  of  the  principal  buildings. 
There  seems  no  cessation  of  the  phenomena,  it  is  more  varied 
and  has  taken  the  form  of  controlling  several  young  men  and 
boys  in  the  town,  so  that  they  have  frequently  had  those  de- 
lusions, common  to  the  subjects  of  the  hypnotizer. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Windsor,  N.  S.,  January  i6th,  1907. 
Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop, 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  to  apologize  for  not  replying  to  your 
letter  to  me  before.  Mr.  X.  is  anxious  to  send  by  this  mail 
to  you  something  from  me,  and  there  is  no  time  to  give  any 
particulars,  only  to  say  that  there  are  certainly  strange  things 
happening  in  this  town,  differing  from  the  ordinary  events 
hitherto  familiar  to  us,  and  which  should  be  investigated  by 
a  competent  investigator,  like  yourself,  to  determine  their 
nature  and  origin. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H . 

This  letter  of  Mr.  H is  interesting  enough  as  oracu- 
lar in  its  statements,  and  when  we  understand  that  he  was 
probably  propitiating  Mr.  X.  as  a  business  man  who  wanted 
his  custom  we  can  appreciate  the  desire  for  ambiguity.  He 
carefully  refrained  from  describing  what  he  mentions. 

The  next  letter  is  from  one  of  the  persons  who  was  also 
implicated  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena  and  is  inter- 
esting in  the  light  of  the  discoveries  and  confessions  obtained 
by  Mr.  Carrington. 

Windsor,  N.  S.,  January  i6th,  1907. 
Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop, 

Dear  Sir: — I  now  enclose  you  statements  from  two  per- 
sons, Miss  M T ,  and  W.  L ,  and  I  have  also  sent 

you  by  this  mail  a  letter  from  Mr.  H ,  which  I  prepared, 

as  it  was  no  use  depending  on  his  replying  to  you.  There 
has  been  last  week  such  extended  and  varied  phenomena, 
that  I  had  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  making  notes  of  it. 
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and  Saturday  and  last  MondaVt  I  had  to  employ  two  stenog- 
raphers, and  typewriters,  to  write  a  very  long^  letter  to  one 
of  the  managers  of  a  very  large  store  here,  in  my  endeavor  to , 
shield   and   dissipate   the   dreadful   spirit   conditions   in   this  I 
store.     Every  male  clerk  in  it  and  the  two  girl  clerks  are 
under  control,  and  one  of  these  girls  is  a  very  fine  lady,  and  in 
face  of  the  fool  ignorance  of  this  manager,  I  had  to  write  this 
letter,  wliich  I  will  read  to  you  when  you  come.     I  have  been 
today  to  get  the  statements  of  three  other  persons  to  enclose 
to  you  now,  but  they  would  not  sign  them,  not  in  any  way  I 
denying  the  manifestations  they  had  seen,  but  dreading  pul> 
licity,  though  I  assured  them,  that  there  would  be  none,  and 
the  two  I  procured  wTre  given  on  the  agreement,  that  theyl 
should  not  be  shown  to  any  one  here.     They  are  originals. 

please  very  carefully  preserve  them,  and  H^ \s.     You  have 

statements  enough,  however.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
WTite  you  any  detailed  statement  now,  I  am  so  behind  in  my 
legal  work.  I,  however,  tomorrow  will  probably  be  able  to 
get  and  forward  to  you  the  account  of  the  foreign  coins  and 
money  falling  in  a  barber  shop  here.  Please  inform  me  when 
you  intend  to  leave  New  York.  I  have  just  received  your 
wire,  at  3  :45,  and  will  at  once  reply  to  it.  At  4  P.  M,  I  wired 
you  thus:  **  Situation  promising,  am  mailing  letter  and  state* 
ments,  wait  till  received/'  The  situation  is  very  promising 
just  now  for  the  Psychical  Researcher,  but  it  is  a  very  bad 
one  for  several  young  men  and  boys  of  the  tow^n,  and  for 
some  of  the  young  women. 

Sincerely  yours, 


P.  S, — I  have  been  fighting  a  hard  battle  here  alone. 


Statements, 

Windsor.  N.  S-,  January  i6th,  1907. 
During  the  last  few^  months  there  have  been  a  series  of 
occurrences  in  my  restaurant,  on  Cxerrish  Street,  in  this 
town,  for  which  I  am  unable  to  find  any  explanation.  They 
consisted  mainly  in  moving  things  from  my  place,  and  gen- 
erally throwing  them  on  the  floor,  and  it  w*as  impossible  1 
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tribute  these  things  to  trickery  or  sport.  Sometimes  articles 
which  did  not  belong  in  my  restaurant  and  which  I  had  never 
seen  before,  were  thrown  into  it.  There  was  also  a  very 
curious  and  unexplainable  treatment  of  my  stove,  on  one 
occasion. 

W h — . 

The  next  letter  is  similar  to  the  last  and  represents  testi- 
mony collected  in  response  to  my  request*  the  it  is  not  by 
any  one  that  was  involved  either  in  the  trickery  or  confes- 
sions. It  is  one  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  in  that  of 
Mr.  X. 

Windsor^  N.  S.,  Jan,  i6th,  1907. 
I  am  a  clerk  in  the  grocery  store  of  my  uncle  on  Gerrish 
Street  in  this  town,  I  have  heard  in  this  store  during  a 
recent  period,  knockings  in  its  cellar,  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count for,  and  occasionally  articles  in  the  store  would  fall  on 
the  floor,  without  any  apparent  cause.  I  have  heard  sounds 
in  my  home  on  O'Brian  Street,  for  which  I  could  find  no  ex- 
planation. These  occurred  when  all  the  family  had  retired 
to  rest.  On  a  recent  occasion,  having  been  taken  by  Mr. 
X.  to  witness  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  phenomena,  in 
the  broad  daylight,  in  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk,  six  elec- 
tric lamps  were  thrown  onto  the  floor  and  exploded,  and  one 
fell  without  exploding,  making  seven  lamps  in  all  thus 
thrown,  in  the  presence  of  the  Town  Clerk,  his  Lady  Clerk, 
Mr.  X,  (who  took  the  broken  lamps  away  and  the  unbroken 
one), ,  my  brother,  and  myself.  All  these  per- 
sons were  in  plain  view  of  my  brother  and  myself  and  none 
of  them  could  have  thrown  these  lamps,  which  w^ere  appar- 
ently the  property  of  the  town,  without  our  seeing  them. 
This  startling  manifestation,  made  my  brother  and  myself 
rather  nervous. 

M T . 

Witness:  Mr.  X. 

In  the  next  Mr,  X.  continues  further  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena and  refers  to  additional  corroborative  statements 
which  follow  his  own. 
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Windsor,  N.  S.,  January  17th,  1907. 
Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop, 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  enclosing  two  state- 
ments, and  also  sent  you  under  separate  enclosure,  a  brief 
note  from  Mr.  H^ .  While  I  was  concluding  my  letter- 
to  you,  I  received  your  wire,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  i 
afterwards,  left  my  reply  thereto,  at  the  Western  Union  office. 
I  ha%^e  succeeded  after  some  difficulty,  in  getting  an  opportu- 
nity, to  speak  to  him  alone,  and  in  getting  Richard  F 

to  sign  the  enclosed  statement.  The  phenomena  are  of 
couri^e,  as  Sir  \\\  Crooks  has.  I  think,  said,  illusive,  and  of 
course  I  cannot  tell  how  these  mischievous  and  in  some  cases 
dangerous  intelligences,  will  act  when  you  arrive,  but  from 
persistent  and  long  continued  and  present  phenomena,  I 
should  judge  that  they  will  keep  up  their  manifestations, 
when  you  arrive,  perhaps  with  even  more  power,  if  that 
were  possible.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  or  most  of  them, 
liave  no  ill  will  to  me,  and  seem  rather  to  prove  that  the 
curious  things  which  have  occurred  here,  and  are  still  occur- 
ring, were  not  done  by  people  in  the  body.  You  can  get  a 
good  stenographer  hi  the  evenings  and  possibly  after  5  P* 
M,,  and  hkely  for  a  portion  of  a  day,  during  your  stay  here. 
I  should  like  you  to  take  one  of  my  letters  to  a  medium  in 
New  York,  and  see  what  he  or  she  says  about  the  conditions 
here,  for  I  have  a  good  idea  of  the  identity  of  some  of  those 
who  are  communicating,  and  the  medium  ought  to  easily  get 
on  the  track  of  these  things  here.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me' 
when  yon  will  arrive  here,  as  I  will,  if  possible,  meet  you  at 
the  station.  It  will  be  best  to  be  very  quiet  about  your  mis- 
sion, and  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  on  the  best  w*ay  of  manag- 
ing things  here,  itnmediately  on  your  arrival.  The  shortest 
route  is  from  New  York  to  Boston,  then  by  steamer  to  Yar- 
mouth, and  by  rail  from  thence  to  Windsor.  These  steam- 
ers, I  think,  are  only  running  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  You  can  get  the  information  in  New  York, 
about  this  route  and  the  longer  sea  route,  to  Halifax  from 

Boston. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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Statements. 
Windsor,  N.  S.,  January  17th,  1907. 
I  am  conducting  the  business  of  a  barber,  and  have  been 
doing  so  for  many  years,  in  the  town  of  Windsor.  My  pres- 
ent stand  is  on  Gerrish  Street.  During  a  recent  period  and 
no  later  than  this  morning,  things  have  taken  place,  in  and 
about  my  shop,  which  I  cannot  understand  and  which  were 
certainly  not  the  result  of  trickery,  or  idle  mischief  on  the 
part  of  my  employees,  or  any  customer  who  might  be  in  the 
store  when  they  happened.  Foreign  coins  of  small  value, 
have  been  dropped  on  the  floor,  but  the  puzzle  was  where 
did  they  came  from,  for  I  am  certain  neither  myself  nor  my 
employees  had  them  previously.  One  of  these  men  has  sev- 
eral of  these  coins  in  his  possession.  Mr.  X.  has  one,  a 
Jamaica  cent  dropped  near  him  a  little  time  ago  in  Living- 
ston's Restaurant,  seized  by  one  of  the  men  who  happened 
to  be  in  there  (despite  Mr.  X's.  remonstrance)  and  five  days 
afterward,  when  Mr.  X.  came  into  my  place  on  some  business, 
the  same  coin  fell  near  him  and  me,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 
It  was  taken  apparently  out  of  my  man's  pocket,  his  coat  be- 
ing hung  up.  He  claimed  the  cent,  saying  it  was  in  his 
pocket,  but  Mr.  X  would  not  return  it  to  him.  This  morn- 
ing, about  10:30  Mr.  X.  came  into  my  shop,  to  see  me  about 
making  this  statement.  While  he  was  in  there,  an  acetyline 
gas  burner  fell  on  the  floor,  which  I  thought  had  been  taken 
out  of  my  gas  branch,  at  first,  but  I  was  mistaken.  I  don't 
know  where  it  came  from  and  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  X.  One  of 
our  cents  of  1906  fell  and  was  also  taken  by  him,  and  as  he 
went  out  of  the  door,  an  electric  lamp  (I  have  none  of  them 
about  my  premises),  was  thrown  out  after  him,  on  to  the 
sidewalk.  It  did  not  explode.  This  is  the  third  electric 
lamp  which  has  been  thrown  by  something  and  from  some- 
where. I  don't  know  by  whom,  or  whence.  Other  strange 
things,  I  and  others  in  my  shop  have  witnessed,  at  various 
times,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  these  occurrences 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

R F . 

The  next  is  an  affidavit  by  another  witness. 
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Statement  of  Edward  King  of  Windsor,  in  the  County  of 
Hants*  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Cabinet  Maker,  made  this  28th  day  of  Jan.  A.  D.  1907. 

I  am  now  employed  in  Windsor,  aforesaid,  in  the  Furni- 
ture Factory  there*  in  fitting  up  bureaus.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  strange  and  mysterious  things  occurring  in 
this  town.     On  Thursday  afternoon  last,  about  12.30,  I  w^ent 

into  the Store  on  Water  Street,  to  purchase  some 

bird  seed  for  Mr,  F. .  H, , . . . .,  the  Boss  of  the  shipping 

room  in  the  Furniture  Factory.  I  saw  several  boxes,  appar- 
ently some  of  them  containing  goods,  and  some  of  them 
empty,  falling  on  the  floor  close  to  me.  There  were  only  two 
Clerks  in  the  store,  and  the  bookkeeper  in  the  elevated  office, 

at  rear  end  of  the  store.     Their  names  were  E.  . . . .  R 

he  was  waiting  on  me,  a  boy  named  F ,  and  the  book- 
keeper, W R ,  and  I  am  certain  none  of  these 

persons  threw  these  boxes.     R. said  for  me  not  '*  to 

take  any  notice  of  these  things,  that  things  were  fired  round 
there  all  the  time.  Curious  things  like  that  were  happening 
all  over  town,  in  cellars,  and  things  had  been  seen  of  which 
no  account  could  be  given,** 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  26th  of  January,  1907,  H 

W ,  who  works  with  me  in  the  furniture  factory,  and  L 

went  down  into  the  cellar  of  the  shipping  room  of  the  fac- 
tory, to  bring  up  some  crates  to  put  bureaus  in.  When  we 
got  into  the  cellar,  we  both  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the 
further  end  of  the  cellar,  running  back  and  forth  and  groan- 
ing. The  figure  was  kind  of  white,  and  looked  like  an  old 
man.  We  were  frightened  and  ran  back  up  stairs  and  told 
the  boss.   Mr.   H— — ,  what   we  had  seen.     He  said   these 

things  had  been  seen  down  there  before,  right  after  F 

H was  killed.     It  wasn't  worth  while  to  pay  attention 

to  it. 


Witness : 


(Signed)     E- 


The  statement  having  first  been  read  over 

in  my  presence  to  E — —  K .     (Signed.) 

R,  B.  D- 
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A  critical  examination  of  the  report  is  not  necessary  in 

connection  with  the  investigation  which  we  also  report  be- 
low. But  I  may  call  attention  to  a  few  incidents  which  were 
the  primary  ones  inviting  the  consideration  of  the  case. 

The  first  circumstance  that  attracts  attention  is  the  state- 
inent  that  a  headless  figure  had  been  seen  in  one  of  the  cel- 
lars associated  with  the  phenomena.     Had  this  been  reported 
to  Mr.  X  without  any  alleged  experience  of  the  kind  by  him- 
self it  would  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  story 
irom  the  point  of  view^  of  those  w^ho  were  or  who  had  to  be 
suspected  of  trickery.     But  as  Mr,  X  reports  seeing  an  ap- 
parition independently  of  other  physical  manifestations,  the 
case  thus  assumes  the  character  which  is  often  given  to  tele- 
kinetic  phenomena.     The  association  of  an  apparition  with 
such  real  or  alleged  events  gives  them  a  different  appear- 
ance, and  this,  too,  on  any  theory  whatever  of  their  nature. 
If  the  apparition  be  only  the  result  of  suggestion  and  the 
tendency   to  hallucination   under   this  influence,   the   occur- 
rence of  such  things  w'ould  throw^  much  light  on  many  tra- 
ditional  stories   which   can   neither  be   believed  nor   repu- 
diated.    That  is,  it  would  explain  a  perfectly  natural  illusion 
and  the  persistence  of  stories  which  are  neither  lies  nor  cred- 
ible as  representative  of  reality. 

The  outcome  of  the  investigation  shows  that  w^e  have 
just  such  illusion  here.  The  groans  of  the  person  in  the  box 
which  were  taken  to  be  those  of  a  certain  deceased  person 
by  the  reporter  w^ere  found  to  be  those  of  the  *'  naughty  boy,*' 
and  tho  the  reporter  seems  to  have  either  suspected  this  ex- 
planation or  to  have  been  apprised  of  it  by  the  very  persons 
playing  the  trick  upon  him,  he  nevertheless  rejected  it  in 
the  face  of  his  own  sensation  which,  in  the  Hght  of  his  per- 
sistent convictions,  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  interest- 
ing illusions.  The  only  ahernative  to  this  view  of  them 
would  be  the  deliberate  desire  on  his  part  to  represent  the 
facts  in  this  manner  in  order  that  he  might  evade  the  accusa- 
tion of  this  ilhision. 

I  think  the  reader,  after  these  remarks,  w'ill  realize  how 
the  whole  narrative  is  infected  with  illusion,  and  the  report 
of  Mr.  Carrington  will  confirm  the  suspicion. 
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Tlie  following  account  by  Mr.  X.,  as  the  reader  will  ob- 
serve, was  written  after  Mr;  Carrington  left  Windsor,  but  rep- 
resents a  part  of  the  account  of  the  phenomena  which  he 
claimed  to  have  observed.  Its  proper  place  is.  therefore  ante- 
cedent to  Mr.  Carrington's  Report.  Taken  in  connection 
vvitli  Mr.  Carrington*s  report,  this  account  is  a  most  inter- 
esting and  important  psychological  document.  I  know 
nothing  that  illustrates  better  the  difficulties  which 
the  scientific  student  has  to  meet  in  narratives 
tlie  marvellous  than  this  account.  It  is  the  habit 
the  inlellecthals  to  laugh  at  them  instead  of  use  them 
to  educate  the  community  of  the  existence  and  extent 
of  mal-observation  and  illusion.  There  is  so  much  that 
is  earnest  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  X.,  who  is  evidently 
an  intelhgent  man  in  all  other  respects,  tho  certainly  credu- 
lous and  lacking  in  humor  in  this  matter,  that  it  ill  becomes 
the  educator  to  laugh  whose  business  is  the  direction  a 
disillusioning  of  his  fellows.  No  doubt  it  is  often  hopeless 
to  attempt  the  correction  of  some  people*s  errors,  and  it  is 
also,  perhaps,  often  as  thankless  as  it  is  hopeless.  But  the 
humorousness  of  the  situation  is  so  overwhelming  that  one's 
own  seriousness  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  an  unhealthy  sol- 
emnity where  ridicule  is  the  only  weapon  of  education.  Bui 
despite  all  this  I  am  sure  that  the  only  way  to  vindicate  tb 
judgment  of  the  intellectuals  is  the  serious  exposure  of  erro 
that  lead  the  multitudes,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  intelligent 
class  is  to  unbend  more,  if  in  this  democratic  age  it 
expects  to  rule  its  masters. 


ever     | 


Mr.  X's  Final  Report* 

Windsor,  N.  S..  February  4th,  1907! 
Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop, 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  with  regret  that  I  now  give  you  some 
details  of  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Mr.  H*  Carrington, 
in  the  supposed  investigation  which  you  dispatched  him  from 
New  York  to  make  into  the  strange  manifestations  which 
have  been  occurring  here  now  for  nearly  a  year  and  are  still 
taking  place,     I  only  received  your  letter  of  introduction  of 
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the  i8th  ult.,  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  was  not  in  when 
he  left  it  with  one  of  my  boys  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd 
inst.,  when  he  arrived  in  \\  indsor.  It  was  enclosed  in  a 
larger  envelope,  unaddressed,  and  though  I  saw  it,  I  took  it 
for  a  blank  envelope,  my  son  not  having  mentioned  that  he 
had  left  it,  but  I  was  on  the  lookout  for  him  and  thought  he 
would  arrive  that  afternoon,  I  went  to  the  Victoria  Hotel 
on  the  chance  of  finding  him  there,  as  it  is  the  principal  hotel 
in  the  place,  and  I  saw  his  name  on  the  hotel  register,  so  I  lost 
no  time  in  hunting  him  np,  being  much  pleased  with  the  idea 
that  these  mysterious  happenings  were  now  about  to  be 
looked  into,  as  I  supposed  thoroughly,  by  a  person  who  was 
competent  for  the  undertaking.  I  talked  to  him  for  over 
an  hour  in  his  bed  room,  and  gave  him  some  of  the  experi- 
ences I  had  had  in  the  town  during  the  past  few  months,  and 
even  on  that  very  day.  He  seemed  quite  interested.  I 
warned  him  not  to  disclose  his  identity,  and  to  avoid  men- 
tioning to  any  one  what  his  business  in  \\  indsor  was.  I  put 
him  on  his  guard  as  to  the  unreliability  of  many  persons  in 
the  town,  especially  on  this  subject,  and  I  stated  that  it  was 
my  experience  here,  that  almost  every  physical  medium  was 
a  liar.  I  noticed  a  change  in  his  countenance  when  I  told 
him  I  was  not  a  spiritualist,  and  I  observed  that,  in  the  little 
chance  I  had  subsequently  to  this  evening  to  talk  to  him,  he 
did  not  at  all  relish  my  statements  of  the  evil  effects  some- 
times  of  spirit  influence,  obtaining  almost  absolute  control  of 
the  lives  of  people,  as  most  unhappily  realized  in  my  own 
domestic  relations,  and  in  another  case  of  a  different  char- 
acter which  I  mentioned  to  him.  He  appeared  to  listen  to 
the  facts  I  gave  him  with  interest,  and  I  plainly  understood 
from  him,  that  he  would  spend  some  time  here,  probably  a 
week  or  more,  and  he  asked  me  to  engage  a  stenographer 
and  typewriter,  to  take  down  the  extracts  from  my  diary 
which  I  told  him  w^as  full  of  accounts  of  the  manifestations 
w^hich  had  occurred  in  the  town  during  the  past  months  and 
recently.  He  said  he  would  ask  me  questions  while  some  of 
these  accounts  were  being  type-written,  and  I  agreed  to  an- 
swer any  such  question.  I  offered  him  the  use,  both  for 
himself  and  the  type-writer,  of  my  office.     The  next  day  I 
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saw  a  competent  stenographer  and  typewriter,  but  she  could 
not  come  that   Thursday   evening,  expecting  to  be   absent^^ 
from  town,  but  I  arranged  (or  her  to  come  to  my  office  thc£^^ 
succeeding  evening.     I  had  also  offered  Mr.  Carrington,  for 
this  young  lady,  the  use   of  my  typewriter,  so  I  did  all   I 
could  in  this  way  to  help  him,  in  fact.  I  did  so  in  every  Nvay. 
I  informed  him  that  she  w^as  a  fast  writer,  and  that  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  down  the  matter  in  short 
hand*  but  it  could  i>e  taken  by  her  on  the  typewriter.      He       1 
seemed  disappointed  that  she  could  not  come  to  my  of)ice^| 
on  Thursday  evening.     In  the  light  of  his  subsequent  con-^^ 
duct,   I  til  ink.  he  was  even  then  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to 
New  York,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Windsor  as 
soon  as  possilile.     He  told  me  something  of  obtaining  even 
500  sheets  of  matter,  and  at  the  very  first,  there  seemed  no 
limit  as  to  the  time  of  his  stay,  or  the  extent  of  the  informa* 
tioii  he  wished  or  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  obtain. 
You  will  therefore  readily  see  that  at  first  it  never  entered 
my  brain  that  he  would  not  give  me  any  opportunity  of  post- 
ing him  up  as  to  the  character  of  my  presumedly  correct  in- 
formation  about  these  things  which  he  may  have  received 
behind  my  back,  and  that  he  would  not  give  me  a  chance  to 
give  him  further  information  and  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing  him  to  several  honest  and  reliable  citizens  who  have^ 
had    personal    experiences    of    the    phenomena    happeninf 
here. 

Now,  to  the  account  of  what  took  place  when  we  were 
together.  On  Thursday  morning  I  went  to  the  Victorii 
Hotel  at  9:30  by  appointment  with  him,  and  we  visited  sev-^ 
eral  places.  We  were  in  the  rattan  factory — and  made  an^ 
appointment  with  the  employees  to  go  there  at  3  P.  M.  In 
a  grocery  store  an  apple  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  store,  which 
the  principal  partner  in  the  firm  said  had  been  in  the  front 
window\  There  was  no  one  near  the  spot  where  the  apple 
had  been,  so  there  was  the  movement  of  an  article  without 
visible  contact  with  any  mortal.  This  is.  of  course,  a  trifling 
thing,  but  one  such  occurrence  properly  evidenced  is  of  iin- 
portance.  As  to  the  merchant,  he  is  a  man  of  good  stand- 
ing in  the  community,  and  his  word  is  to  be  depended  upon. 
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JHe  told  us  about  the  inexplicable  movements  of  some  empty 
l1>oxes,  in  his  back  shop,  which  I  had  purchased  from  htm  a 
4ew  days  before.  He  said  they  were  removed  from  their  first 
position  back  to  the  lift.  I  took  Mr.  C.  into  the  back  shop 
and  showed  him  the  distance  the  boxes  had  been  removed,  at 
'least  ten  feet.  One  of  the  boxes  must  have  weighed  twxnty 
pounds.  To  say  that  this  apple  was  thrown  to  play  a  trick 
,on  me,  or  that  these  boxes  were  thus  moved  in  my  absence, 
lo  an  inconvenient  place  for  the  driver  to  get  them  to  bring 
to  me,  is  on  a  par  wnth  the  abundant  falsehoods  which  have 
»en  uttered  in  this  town  about  similar  and  far  more  extra- 
Fordinary  things,  to  endeavor  to  make  out  that  such  manifesta- 
tions were  the  result  of  a  general  conspiracy  among  our  citi- 
zens, to  play  practical  jokes  on  me.  When  the  apple  was 
thrown  on  the  fioor,  no  customer  was  in  the  store,  only  the 
merchant  and  one  of  his  clerks,  and  Mr.  C.  and  I  and  both 
of  them  are  above  suspicion  of  trickery  and  none  of  us  w^ere 
near  where  the  grocer  said  the  apple  had  been.  We  went 
into  a  book  store  for  a  moment;  the  proprietor,  who  is  me- 
dinmistic.  and  one  of  his  clerks  were  out.  Nothing  occurred. 
A  butcher  shop  was  visited^  a  boy  employed  in  there  told 
me  that  3  P.  M.,  was  the  best  time  to  go  there  to  see  things 
thrown  around.  We  went  there  again  at  five,  and  the 
butcher  and  his  boy  were  out,  but  as  they  are  both,  I  con- 
sider, mediums,  and  only  the  wife  of  the  butcher  was  in  the 
shop,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  stay  there.  The  visits  were 
only  for  a  moment  in  these  places,  except  at  the  grocers,  and 
these,  I  think  were  al!  the  places  we  went  into  that  morn- 
ing. I  told  Mr.  C.  Wednesday  evening  that  he  had  better 
witness  the  phenomena  with  his  own  eyes  first,  for  I  thought 
that  being  a  presumed  expert,  that  would  be  the  most  satis- 
factory course  to  pursue :  such  evidence  being,  with  me.  more 
conclusive  than  any  other,  and  the  promiscuous  running 
about  the  town  of  Mr.  C.  alone,  seeking  for  information  from 
people  who  were  perfect  strangers  to  him  (a  course  which  he 
almost  innnediately  entered  upon),  could  only  end,  in  the 
condition  of  things  in  this  town,  in  his  being  stuffed  full  of 
falsehoods.  After  such  an  investigation  as  I  proposed,  I  in- 
timated to  him,  that  I  w^ould  give  hirn  names  of  reliable  peo- 
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pie  whom  he  could  interview  on  their  own  personal  experi- 
ences in  these  things.     Thursday  afternoon  at  3,  we  went  to 
the  Rattan  Factory.     I  omitted  to  mention  that  on  Thursday 
morning,  1  also  took  Mr.  C.  over  to  the  depot,  to  see  a  young 
man  there,  who  is  clerk  to  the  truck  master  of  the  Windsor 
and   Halifax   Branch   Railway.     I   was  not  able   to  see   this 
young  man   as  he  was  very  busy.        He  had   told   me   on 
Wednesday  of  some  curious  things  which  had  happened  in 
the  house  where  he  is  boarding,  kept  by  a  man  who  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  mediums  in  the  tow^n.     Of  course  the 
things  he  told  me,  were,  to  the  persons  ignorant  utterly  of  J 
such    occurrences,   unbelievable.     He   told    me    that    a    new! 
trunk  which  he  had  recently  bought,  and  which  had  cost  him 
$12,00  (he  being  absent  for  a  day  with  his  door  locked)  on 
his  return,  had  disappeared,  and  he  did  not  know^  what  had^ 
become  of  it.     He  also  told  me,  that  he  was  dressing  in  his 
bedroom  on  one  occasion  recently,  and  laid  a  white  shirt  on' 
his  bed  to  put  it  on,  and  w^hen  he  turned  to  the  bed  to  do  so, 
it  had  disappeared  likewise.     On  Thursday  morning  I  met 

him  on  the  street,  and  he  said  Mr.  ,  referring  to  his 

landlord,  had  made  his  first  appearance  that  morning  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  crawling  dow-nstairs  head  first.     The  van- 
ishing of  the  trunk  has  been  confirmed  by  another  boarder. 
I  told  these  peculiar  occurrences  to  Mr.  C.  but  he  never  ex- 
pressed the  slightest  desire  subsequently,  to  hear  what  this 
young  man  had  to  say.  nor  do  I  think  he  set  eyes  on  him 
while   he  w^as  in   Windsor.     This  medium    is  distinguished^ 
outside  his  own  house  for  the  smashing  of  electric  lamps  ir 
his  presence.     I  have  seen  fifteen  of  those  lamps  smashed, 
thrown  on  the  floor  of  the  town  clerk's  office,  and  exploding? 
and  scattering  the  pieces  of  glass  around  the  office.     Some 
of  them  taken  out  of  tlie  burners  in  that  office  and  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  all  of  them  presumably,  the  property  of 
the   tOAvn  of   Windsor.     This  happened   in   broad   daylight, 
generally  in  the  morning,   in  the  presence  of  several   wit- 
nesses,  always  the  town  clerk  and  his  lady  clerks  and  on  one^ 
occasion  Miss  Thompson,  from  whom  I  sent  a  statement  tc 
you,  and  her  brother  were  also  present,  and  the  medium  was 
in  clear  sight  of  all  of  us  when  these  lamps  were  smashedj 
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and  could  not  possibly  have  thrown  one  of  them  without 
being  detected.     On  the  occasion   Miss  T.  and  her  brother 
were  present,  there  were  six  lamps  thrown  on  the  outside 
floor  of  the  town  clerk's  office,  and  they  exploded  and  broke 
into  small  pieces,  scattering  the  glass  all  over  that  floor  and 
another  fell  and  did  not  explode.      I  took  what  remained   of 
the  stock  of  the  lamps  and  the  whole  one  away  with  me. 
These  things  made  Miss  T.  and  her  brother  nervous,  but  I 
am  so  accustomed  to  them  and  similar  ones,  that  I  do  not 
mind  them  at  all.     I  suggested  to  Mr.  C.  the  desirability  of 
seeing  this  man»  with  a  view,  in  my  own  mind,  of  getting 
him  to  give  a  similar  exhibition,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  in  that 
office,  or  elsewhere.     Mr.  C.  was  as  apathetic  as  usual  and 
made  me  no  reply,  and  I  do  not  think  he  saw  the  man,  and 
if  he  did,  if  he  confined  himself  to  trying  to  get  anything  out 
of  him,  he  would  not  have  got  the  truth,  for  he  is  afraid  of 
losing  his  situation,  and  would  have  probably  uttered  the 
stale  lie,  that  he  did  these  things  to  fool  me.     The  only  way 
any  one  can  arrive  at  the  truth  about  these  matters  in  thi*! 
town,  outside  the  testimony  of  persons  whom  I  know  to  be 
reliable,  is  to  witness  the  phenomena   for  themselves,  and 
when  they  do,  there  will  be  no  use  for  any  of  these  mediums 
or  any  one  else  (generally  from  selfish  motives),  to  lie  about 
them,  for  the  investigator  will  himself  know,  by  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses,  if  he  is  not  a  fool  or  himself  a  medium, 
that  the  things  he  has  witnessed  are  genuine,  and  not  the 
result  of  trickery.    You  understand  that  none  of  the  mediums 
here  are  spiritualists  or  know  anything  about  psychic  mat- 
ters.    (I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  ist  inst.,  and  am 
glad  Mr.  C.  had  not  handed  you  any  report  of  his  doings  here 
before  you  had  received  my  letter.)     These  mediums  are 
what  I  may  term  unconscious  mediums.     They  either  more 
or  less  dreamily  recall  some  of  the  things  which  happen  in 
their  presence.     They  are  generally  in  a  more  or  less  trance 
condition,  and  very  often  do  not  remember  anything  which 
takes  place,  so  if  any  person  should  inquire  of  these  persons, 
concerning  their  experiences  in  this  regard,  those  persons 
could  truthfully  answer,  that  they  knew  nothing  about  them, 
and  vet  this  is  the  course.  I  am  inchned  to  think,  from  what 


I- 
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I  have  been  told,  that  Mr.  C.  pursued  while  he  was  in  Wind- 
sor, behind  my  back. 

I  am  writing  this  on  the  typewriter  direct,  without  any 
copy,  so  you  must  excuse  the  construction  of  some  of  my 
sentences,  and  the  reference  to  events  somewhat  outside  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be,  as  my  memory  recalls  them. 

Now,  for  what  happened  in  the  rattan  factory.  In  com- 
pany with  Mn  C,  after  going  upstairs  to  the  second  story, 
I  saw  several  chairs,  rocking  chairs,  oscillating  for  some  time 
without  any  one  being  near  them.  He  rushed  around,  saying 
something  about  looking  for  a  string,  which  I  am  sure  he  did 
not  find.  I  saw  the  trap  door  of  the  third  story  with  difficulty 
lifted  by  one  of  the  employees,  after  several  efiforts,  there 
being  some  force  pressing  that  door  against  him,  though 
there  was  no  one  upstairs.  I  saw  Mr.  C.  run  up  those  stairs 
and  push  the  trap  door  back,  and  I  saw  it  fall  down  ag'ain 
after  he  had  done  so,  apparently  by  its  own  volition.  He  was 
up  in  the  third  story  at  the  time.  Immediately,  upon  my 
going  into  the  second  story,  I  heard  a  voice  calling  me.  I 
recognized  it  as  the  same  voice  which  had  held  a  conversa- 
tion with  me.  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  spot  of  the  second 
story,  several  days  before.  I  put  it  then  in  the  witness  box, 
and  satisfied  myself,  by  the  answers  I  got  to  my  questions, 
that  it  was  a  spirit,  but  a  lying  spirit.  I  called  Mr.  C^s  atten- 
tion to  this  voice.  He  said,  it  didn't  interest  him.  he  wanted 
to  *'  observe  the  movement  of  articles.'*  I  must  say  that 
from  my  standpoint,  it  is  very  important  to  discover  the  hid- 
den cause  behind  these  movements  of  articles.  The  voice 
complained  that  I  had  not  done  something  that  he  had  asked 
me  to  do  on  the  former  occasion.  I  replied,  that  it  had 
lied  to  me  then.  The  voice  then  swore  at  me.  and  I  at  once 
moved  away  from  the  spot,  and  ceased  to  talk  to  it.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  trickery  in  connection  with  this  voice,  for  when 
I  talked  to  it  before.  I  satisfied  myself,  that  its  knowledge  of 
a  certain  matter  I  questioned  it  about,  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  employees  in  the  establishment.  The  voice 
sounded  right  under  the  floor  of  the  second  story  and  was 
several  yards  away  from  the  place  in  that  story,  where  it 
spoke  to  me  before. 
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There  are  of  course  several  ingenious  theories  set  afloat 
by  people  who   have  never  been  in  this  factory,  and  who 
would  hate  to  be  disturbed  in  their  belief,  that  the  so-called 
dead,  are  in  fixed  places,  called  heaven  and  hell,  from  which 
they  cannot  get  out,  and  there  are  others  so  frightened  at 
what  is  called   the   supernatural,  that  they  will  adopt   any 
theory,  no   matter  how   ridiculous,   to   explain   such   occur- 
rences, as  are,   and  have  been  takhig  place  in  this  factory. 
and  in  many  places  in  this  town.     The  theory  of  pipes  lea  cl- 
ing up  from  the  ground  floor  to  this  story,  is  one  of  these 
explanations,  which  has  no  foundation  in  fact.     There  are 
steam  pipes,  that  is  all,  and  after  all,  if  there  were  other 
means  of  secretly  comnuinicating  from  the  lower  floor  to  the 
upper  ones,  not  one  of  the  employees  could  have  answered 
the  questions  I  put  to  the  voice  the  first  time  I  talked  with 
it,  in  the  manner  this  voice  did.     On  that  second  floor    I 
picked  up  an  old  cent,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  C.     In  a  transient 
glance  at  it,  I  could  not  perceive  any  date  on  it,  it  w^as  so 
smooth.     On  the  ground  floor.  Clarence  P.  .  . .  ,  .,  one  of  the 
employees  picked  up  an  old  cent,  date  1783.  the  year,  by  the 
way,  the  United  States  gained  their  Independence.     On  Mr. 
Carrington  asking  him  for  it,  he  gave  it  to  him.     I  did  not 
hear  either  of  these  cents  fall,  probably  on  account  of  the 
debris  on  the  floors,  but  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe. 

that  P. or  any  one  of  his  fellow  workmen,  threw  it 

there,  for  if  they,  or  any  one  of  them  had  owmed  it,  they 
would  have  kept  it.     A  gentleman  in  Windsor,  who  is  an 
expert  in  old  coins,  said  to  me,  on  my  telling  him  about  |his 
cent,  that  he  wished  he  had  it,  he  also  said  that  it  was  worth 
$5,00.     The  idea  that  any  one  of  these  young  men  would 
throw  such  a  rare  and  valuable  coin  on  the  floor,  to  fool  me, 
or  any  one  else,  and  subsequently  readily  part  with  the  pos 
session  of  it, — as  P. .... .  did, — is  preposterous,  and  on  a  par 

with  other  silly  and  lying  theories  afloat  in  this  town  to  ac- 
count for  the  varied  and  widespread  phenomena  constantly 
occurring  in  it,  on  the  ground,  and  often  I  am  not  present 
when  these  manifestations  happen, — that  numerous  persons 
are  playing  tricks  upon  me.  One  of  the  employees  has  in- 
formed me,  that  he  has  picked  up  in  this  factory  at  various 
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times  twenty  pieces  of  coin,  many  of  them  old,  and  he  has 
promised  to  show  them  to  me,  I  never  saw  any  silver  coins 
drop  in  this  place,  and  I  never  saw  one  in  it  pick  up  any 
such  coins  except  the  ones  mentioned.  Who  then,  in  it  is 
trying  to  play  such  an  extraordinary  and  expensive  trick, 
and  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  is  the  object  of  it^ 
No!  the  explanation  of  these  apports,  must  be  looked  for  be- 
yond the  employees  in  this  factory.  They  probably  earn  only 
enough  to  live  on,  and  it  would  be  perfect  nonsense  for  any 
one  to  assert,  that  they  are  flinging  these  coins  about, — here 
and  there,  in  their  workshop.  No!  if  any  one  of  them  had 
acquired  these  coins,  he  would  either  carefully  hoard  them  or 
sell  them,  or  such  of  them  as  are  rare  old  coins,  to  some  c 
lector,  and  spend  any  modern  ones  for  his  own  purposes. 


o» 

1 


Windsor,  Tuesday,  February  5th,  1907. 
Sitting  in  a  rocking  chair  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  fac 
tory  on  that  Thursday  afternoon,  I  saw  a  queer  looking  f/S^ 
bbl*  descend  to  the  fioor»  from  under  the  pipes — steam  pipe 
—which  run  along  next  to  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  second' 
story.  I  was  sitting  in  front  of  these  stairs,  with  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  them,  and  of  these  pipes.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  open  the  door  at  the  head  of  these  stairs 
and  tlescend  them  a  step  or  two,  and  reach  out  his  hands 
and  arms  away  from  the  stairs  out  towards  the  main  floor, 
and  put  this  article  under  the  pipes,  without  my  seeing  him. 
My  eyesight  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was,  and  I  have  never  worn 
glasses.  This  case  alone  is  proof  enough  for  me,  that  articles 
are  moved  about,  and  heavy  ones,  without  the  aid  in  any  way 
of  the  employees  in  this  building,  or  of  any  other  mortal. 
Mr.  C\,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  this  V^-bl)!.,  upstairs.  ^M 
do  not  know  what  to  call  this  wooden  thing.  It  is  really  no^^ 
a  J  j-bbl,  it  is  not  the  shape  of  one.  The  employees  all  told 
me  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  about  this  shop  and 
that  they  had  never  seen  it  before.  Since  that,  one  of  them, 
— who  has  always  been  bitterly  opposed  to  admitting  that  the 
movement  of  things  there  was  the  result  of  the  action  of  any 
invisible  influence,  though  he  never  gave  me  any  explanatioB 

♦  Barrel. 
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of  it — has  said  to  me,  that  the  ^  l-hbl  belonged  in  the  shop, 
and  was  a  pattern.  He  had  previously  told  me,  with  the 
others,  that  it  did  not  belong  there,  so  he  has  vohmtarily  con- 
tradicted himself,  and  his  statements  cannot  be  considered 
reliable,  I  do  not  see  what  such  a  looking  thing  could  be  a 
pattern  for,  in  that  rattan  factory.  A  young  man,  in  whom 
I  can  place  reliance,  has  informed  me,  that  he  never  saw  this 
!4-bbL  there,  and  he  is  in  there  every  day.  Whether  this 
'/2-bbK — as  I  will  call  it.  for  want  of  a  correct  name  for  it — 
belongs  in  the  factory,  is  really  not  of  importance,  the  ques- 
tion of  interest  being,  did  it  fall,  a  distance  of  I  should  think 
ten  feet  at  least,  without  the  intervention  of  any  morta^?  I 
can  state  that  since  I  saw  it  fall  as  described,  I  have  seen  it 
fall,  in  an  exactly  similar  way  from  under  these  pipes,  when 
I  was  sitting  in  the  same  position,  and  it  was  impossible,  for 
any  person  in  the  body  to  cause  its  fall  without  my  detecting 
him.  I  may  also  state,  that  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  pipes 
for  several  yards  on  both  occasions,  and  there  was  nothing 
at  all  on  them. 

Mr.  C,  was  very  little  v^^ith  me  in  this  factory,  and  whether 
he  asked  any  questions  of  the  employees,  and  of  this  par- 
ticular one,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  will  be  apparent  to  you 
that  if  he  did,  he  could  not  depend  on  the  statements  made 
to  him.     While  I  am  writing  about  this  particular  place.  I 
may  as  well  inform  you,  that,  about  all  the  employees  being 
physical  mediums,  perhaps  all  of  them,  they  are  not  com- 
petent witnesses  to  the  things  transpiring  in  their  presence, 
or  as  to  similar  manifestations   in   the  past,   for  the  power 
being  taken  out  of  them,  to  perform  them,  they  are  neces- 
sarily muddled  in  their  brains,  and  their  condition  resembles 
that   of   partially,   or   wholly   hypnotized   subjects.      For   in- 
stance, on  this  Thursday  afternoon  they  took  me,  with  per- 
haps one  exception,  to  be  Dr.  Black,  M.  P.,  at  Ottaw^a.  for 
this  county,  whom  I  do  not  resemble  in  the  least,  and  they 
wondered  where  Mr.  X  was,  as  they  said  he  was  to  be  there 
at  three,  and  this  in  my  presence.     Of  course  the  stale  and 
false  explanation  can  be  given,  that  they  were  only  fooling, 
and  that  this  non-recollection  of  me,  and  taking  me  for  a 
totally  different  person,  was  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of 
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trickery,  to  deceive  me  with  regard  to  the  phenomena.  This 
delusion  with  regard  to  my  identity  is  prevalent  throughout 
the  town,  and  wherever  the  persons  are  niediiims, — and  this 
town  is  full  of  them- — or  niediumistic,  men,  women  and  boys. 
who  have  known  me  for  years,  are  continually  unable  to  rec- 
ognize me,  and  call  me  by  other  names,  the  familiar  and  com- 
mon dehision  being  that  I  am  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
in  the  town,  though  I  have  been  addressed  by  several  other 
names,  and  when  questioned  at  the  time  by  persons  who  were 
in  full  possession  of  their  senses,  these  hypnotized  people 
would  insist  that  I  was  tlie  person  they  had  called  me.  J 

Many  years  ago  I  discovered  that  I  was  a  powerful  mes-" 
merizer,  as  it  was  termed  in  those  days,  and  I  came  very  near 
embarking  into  mesmerizing  as  a  business,  and  could  have 
retired  with  a  competence  in  a  few  years,  had  I  done  so,  bull 
I  founds  in  my  personal  experience  that  I  was  dabbhng  vvitl 
a    most    dangerous    thing,    and    that    certain    extraordinary 
things  happened,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  my  will  or 
to  any  emanation  from  my  person.     1  therefore  abandoned 
mesmerism,  and  have  not  practised  it  since,  even  in  private, 
but  you  will  see,  that  my  knowdedge  of,  and  experience  in  it,, 
enabled  me  very  quickly  to  perceive,  when  men  and  boys  and 
young  women  in  this  town,  during  the  past  few  months  w^erel 
under  an  influence  largely,  but   not  altogether,  resembh'ng" 
the  ordinary  hypnotic  state,  and  also  enable  me  to  bring 
them  out  of  this  state  temporarily,  which  I  have  done  many 
times.     What  is  the  use  of  trying,  to  put  it  mildly,  to  gainj 
information  from  them  w^hen  they  are  in  this  condition,  ot 
to  ask  them  when  they  are  in  a  normal  condition,  what  hap- 
pened wdien  they  were  in  their  hypnotic  state?     I  do  not 
know  wdiether  Mr.  C,  made  any  such  attempts  in  this  factory, 
to  elicit  facts  from  the  employees,  but  from  trust w^orthy  in-^ 
formation,  he  certainly  went  alone  to  persons  in  Windsor  it 
whose  presence  myself  and  several  competent  and  intelligent 
witnesses  have  seen  exhibited  various  phenomena,  which  car 
be  proved  by  evidence  outside  of  my  own  testimony  alto-"* 
gether,  and  which  were  not  the  result  of  any  trickery  at- 
tempted on  me.  but  were  genuine.     The  evidence  of  such 
hypnotized  persons  in  their  normal  condition,  as  to  what  thevj 
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did,  or  what  transpired  in  their  presence,  while  under  this 
extraordinary  influence,  is  utterly  valueless.  Any  one  who 
ever  has  witnessed  a  genuine  hypnotic  exhibition,  is  fully 
aware,  that  the  hypnotized  persons  can  be  made,  and  do 
make  the  most  ridiculous  spectacles  of  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience,  having  no  other  will  than  that  of 
the  hypnotizer,  and  yet  when  brought  to  themselves,  they 
will  emphatically  deny,  and  sometimes  become  very  angry, 
when  told  by  friends  or  strangers  what  foolish  things  they 
have  done.  Mr.  C,  did  not  inform  me  of  his  opinion  of  what 
he  saw  in  this  factory,  and  he  was  equally  non-committal 
about  his  other  experiences  in  Windsor.  In  fact  he  must 
have  cabled  on  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  its  results  to 
several  people  here,  whom  he  never  mentioned  to  me.  This, 
I  submit,  was  exceedingly  unfair  treatment,  and  not  at  all  the 
way  to  reach  satisfactory  results,  and  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  advice  I  at  once  gave  him.  to  keep  himself  and  his 
object  in  coming  here,  as  much  in  the  background  as  possible^ 
until  he  had  personally  thoroughly  investigated  the  whole 
field,  and  had  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  the  manifesta- 
tions. I  should  no  more  think  of  going  among  perfect 
strangers — if  I  had  been  sent  by  some  society  to  look  into 
such  matters  in  a  similar  town  in  the  state  of  New  York— ■ 
and  ignoring  the  person  through  whom  the  knowledge  of  the 
manifestations  had  come,  than  I  would  think  of  robbing  a 
bank. 

After  our  visit  to  this  factory  we  went  into  a  bookstore, 
and  there  was  the  only  instance  of  trickery  I  observed  while 
Mr.  C.  was  with  me.  The  girl  clerk,  standing  near  the  door 
of  the  shop,  two  other  girls — her  visitors,  near  her  and  we 
standing  about  the  middle  of  the  shop,  threw  one  after  an- 
other,  three  small  articles  a  very  short  distance  from  her. 
Not  suspecting  she  would  do  such  a  thing,  and  having  wit- 
nessed a  lot  of  manifestations  in  this  place  when  the  pro- 
prietor himself  was  present — he  was  out  on  this  occasion — I 
thought  at  first  this  was  a  genuine  occurrence.  The  girl  im- 
mediately acknowledged  that  she  threw  these  things,  and 
subsequently  apologized  to  me  for  doing  so.  I  think  she  is 
mediumistic,  and  I  am  yet  to  find  a  physical  medium  who  will 
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not  occasionally  play  tricks.  The  proprietor  of  this  store  is 
mediumistic,  and  his  two  clerks  are  mediums,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  tliem  all  in  there — if  no  mediumistic  cus- 
tomer is  in  the  shop  at  the  time — in  order  to  insure  manifesta- 
tions. That  condition  of  thing^s  did  not  exist  in  this  store  in 
the  two  brief  visits  we  paid  to  it.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
some  things  w^hich  hare  occurred  in  it,  on  one  occasion  sev- 
eral souvenir  post  cards  and  some  valuable  books  were 
splashed  with  fresh  ink,  while  I  was  in  the  shop.  They  were 
not  close  together — ^I  mean  the  cards  and  the  books — and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  their  being  thus  injured  accident- 
ally by  this  girl.  One  of  the  medium  male  clerks  was  pres- 
ent, and  no  one  else  w^as  in  the  store.  As  the  cards  were 
spoiled,  the  girl  gave  them  to  me. 

Last  Thursday  I  w^as  in  this  shop  between  ii  and  12  noon* 
One  of  the  leading  doctors  came  in,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
large  stamp  for  making  parcels  was  thrown  near  me.  This 
w^as  not  remarkable,  only  the  doctor  said  to  me,  that  as  he 
was  holding  some  commercial  note  paper  in  his  hands,  this 
stamp— he  was  several  feet  from  me — flew  out  at  the  end  of 
the  paper,  and  that  the  paper  w^as  nearly  clutched  out  of  his 
hands.  There  was  no  clerk  near  him,  and  none  of  them 
would  dare  act  to  him  so.  It  probably  explains  why  this 
thing  should  happen  while  the  doctor  w-as  in  this  shop,  to 
say  that  the  doctor  boards  in  the  house  from  which  the 
young  man's  trunk  and  shirt  vanished,  and  did  not  return. 
I  said  something  to  the  doctor  about  his  boarding  place,  and 
he  said  that  he  w^ouldn*t  undertake  to  tell  what  went  on 
there,  but  he  said  the  victuals  sometimes  were  taken  from 
his  plate  at  meals.  The  doctor's  word  can  be  relied  on.  I 
judge  by  this  girFs  manner  that  Mr.  C.  may  have  asked  her 
some  questions,  and  she,  if  he  did  so,  would  not  be  likely  to 
tell  him  anything,  which  she  w^ould  think  would  injure  her 
employer's  business,  and  that  is  another  and  great  obstacle 
here,  in  getting  at  the  facts.  People's  business  is  the  first 
consideration  to  them,  and  there  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  merchants  generally  to  talk  to  any  one  about  strange 
things  which  have  taken  place  in  their  stores,  especially  to 
strangers,  and  particularly,  as  you  will  readily  perceive,  to 
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already  referred,  except  to  such  persons  as  I  could  point  out 
as  reliable.  The  fact  of  his  being  from  New  York»  and  his 
object  in  coming  here  was  made  known  by  himself  before  he 
had  been  here  a  day,  and  that  Thursday  afternoon,  from 
what  I  have  been  told,  subsequent  to  his  departure,  he  com- 
municated the  same  intelligence  to  several  persons  in  this 
town.  He  could  not  have  pursued  a  more  unwise  course, 
nor  one  more  likely  to  lead  him  utterly  astray  as  to  the  facts. 
I  had  acquainted  him  with  a  very  singular  occurrence 
which  took  place  at  the  room  of  a  student  of  King's  College, 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  arrival.  I  had  gone  up  to  the 
college  to  see  a  student,  to  write  for  me  an  account  of  a 
hockey  match  to  take  place  that  evening  in  the  rink,  for  the 
Halifax  Chronicle,  for  which  I  am  the  correspondent  here. 
He  took  me  up  into  his  room  in  the  third  story  of  the  col- 
lege. He  told  me  about  a  wedding  that  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  College  Chapel  that  afternoon,  and  I  took  notes  of  the 
facts  within  his  knowledge  of  the  celebration  of  this  mar- 
riage. While  he  was  doing  so,  several  articles  fell  to  the 
iJoor,  There  was  a  chair  leg,  a  package  of  papers  unfastened, 
directed  to  the  Kings  College  Record,  containing  parliament- 
ary papers  from  Ottawa,  a  Greek  lexicon,  and  a  large  match 
safe.  Mr.  H— — .  the  student,  told  me  that  the  Greek  lexi- 
con did  not  belong  in  his  room,  but  was  another  student's, 
in  the  roqm  below,  on  the  second  story  and  looking  into  it 
on  the  title  page,  I  saw  tlie  name  of  E.  A.  B  —,  the  student 
Mr.  H.  —  referred  to.  I  picked  these  things  up  several 
times,  but  they  were  thrown  on  the  floor  each  time,  I  took 
away  the  package  of  Parliamentary  papers,  and  it  is  now  in 
my  possession.  There  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  this  stu- 
dent and  myself  and  he  was  sitting  in  the  room  close  to  me, 
giving  me  the  desired  information  and  could  not  have  thrown 
any  of  these  articles  without  my  observing  it»  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  would  not  resort  to  such  fooling.  We  were  not 
talking  about  such  manifestations,  but  both  our  minds  were 
directed  to  the  business  on  hand.  I  asked  him  while  these 
things  were  being  thrown  about,  *'  what  he  thought  of  such 
matters?"  He  replied,  that  he  "didn't  believe  in  them," 
That  was  all  the  conversation  we  had  then  on  the  subject. 
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there  was  a  tendency  in  some  circles  to  hold  me  accountable 
for  these  outbreaks,  and  I  would  not  be  willing  to  be  blamed, 
if  any  of  the  students  were  obliged  to  leave  their  studies,  in 
consequence  of  these  controls  exhausting  their  physical  and 
mental  powers.  I  may  say  that  the  first  time  that  the  lexi- 
con was  thrown  into  this  room,  it  came  up  the  stairs  and  then 
bad  to  turn  straight  round  at  right  angle,  to  enter  Mr. 
M— - — -'s  apartment.  After  Mr.  C,  came  out  of  F *s  bar- 
ber shop,  on  the  afternoon  of  this  Thursday,  I  met  Mn  M 

and  Mr  O ,  who  witnessed  the  taking  away  of  the  lexi- 
con from  Mr.  M ,  and  I  invited  them  up  into  my  law  office 

which  was  near,  to  tell  Mr.  C.  about  this  book  matter.  They 
went  into  my  office  and  confirmed  what  I  had  told  Mr.  C-, 
Wednesday  evening,  about  Mr.  M—  and  the  book.  Mr. 
C.  was  showing  them  the  cents  he  had  obtained  in  the  fac 

tory,  when  Mr.  M was  suddenly  controlled,  some  little 

parcel  about  his  person  fell  on  the  floor,  I  immediately  laid 
hold  of  him  and  took  him  out  of  my  office.  He  rallied  rapidly 
and  asked  me  to  get  his  gold  eyeglasses*  I  went  back  into 
my  office  and  Mr.  C.  handed  them  to  me.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  fell  on  the  floor  or  not.     I  gave  them  to  Mr. 

M- in  the  hall.     He  didn't  want  to  go  back  into  my  office, 

and  I  certainly  did  not  want  him  there,  I  pity  him,  poor  fel- 
low!  He  said  to  me  in  the  hall:  **  I  am  afraid  of  you,  Mr. 
X/'  I  told  him  to  keep  away  from  me.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
people  sul)]ect  to  such  influences  are  apt  to  be  controlled  in 
my  presence. 

Any  idea  of  trickery  in  connection  with  these  young  stu- 
dent's of  King's  College  is  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  mc 
ment.  I  have  seen  four  of  them  controlled  in  a  similar  wayj 
Two  of  them  coming  into  my  office  and  informing  me  since 
Mr.  C's.  departure,  that  when  near  my  office  they  heard  my" 
voice  calling  them,  when  I  did  not  know  they  were  in  town. 
The  college  is  a  mile  out  of  town.  One  of  these  students  has 
been  three  times  in  my  office  under  a  similar  delusion,  once/ 
before  Mr.  C*s  arrival  here,  and  twice  since:  another  has  been 
in  twice,  once  the  day  of  Mr.  C's  coming,  and  once  since, 
and  a  third  student  turned  up  with  one  of  the  other  three  last 
Monday,  for  the  first  time,  all  of  them  on  each  occasion — ex*. 
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cept  in  the  case  of  M — insisting  that  I  had  called  them 

on  the  street,  and  all  of  them  being  controlled  when  in  my 
office,  more  or  less.  I  ha\e  warned  every  one  of  them  to 
keep  away  from  me,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  voice 
which  they  tliink  is  mine  calling  them  on  the  street  near  my 
office,  but  with  two  of  them  at  least,  my  admonitions  seem- 
ingly so  far,  tiave  had  no  effect.     Mr.  C.  remarked  to  me  after 

meeting  Mr.   M-   -■     and   Mr.  O ,  that  it  would  not  be 

necessary  now  to  visit  the  college. 

I  take  this  remark  now\  as  an  indication  of  his  concealed 
design  to  hurry  out  of  \\'indsor  as  soon  as  possible,  for  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  valuable  evidence  for  him  to  have  seen 
the  snatching  of  a  book  or  some  other  article  out  of  some 
medium  is  tic  stiideotVs  hands,  which  seems  to  lie  one  of  the 
forms  of  manifestations  in  the  student's  rooms  at  the  col- 
lege. I  had  spoken  to  him  about  going  to  the  Windsor 
foundry,  in  which  for  a  long  period,  loud  knockings  had  been 
heard.  He  never  alluded  to  tlie  foundry  after  I  spoke  to 
him  about  it: 

After  he  left  the  bookstore  he  went,  so  he  said,  to  the 

W stores.     It  was  impossible  for  me  to  accompany  him 

there,  as  I  had  written  to  one  of  the  managers  of  that 
store  on  the  12th  and  14th  days  of  January  ult.,  a  long  letter 
in  which  I  pointed  out  the  disgraceful  state  of  affairs,  both 
in  the  main  grocery  store,  and  the  millinery  department  at- 
tached to  it,  and  had  plainly  intimated  that  the  discharge  of 
some  of  the  clerks  was  essential  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wild  and 
ridiculous  actions  of  most  of  the  clerks,  in  fact  all  of  them 
w^ere  badly  affected,  for  while  some  of  these  clerks  w^ere  re- 
tained, there  was  no  chance  of  the  rest  of  them  bing  freed 
from  the  abnormal  influence  which  at  times  seized  them.  I 
have  seen  all  the  male  clerks  and  one  of  the  girl  clerks  in 
these  shops  in  a  hypnotized  state  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
remaining  lady  clerks  at  last  succumbed  to  the  same  influ- 
ence, so  there  was  not  a  clerk  in  either  store  whom  I  had  not 
seen  in  a  state  in  which  they  neither  knew  the  ridiculous 
actions  they  were  doing,  nor  could  they  remember  what  they 
had  done  or  said  in  that  unbalanced  mental  condition,  when 
they  became  normal.     It  was  to  such  persons,  as   I  am  in- 
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formed,  as  the  men  and  the  two  girl  clerks  of  the  W — 
stores  that,  Mr.  C. — I  am  credibly  informed— went  to  inquire 
about  the  phenomena  which  I  had  in  a  general  way,  told 
him  had  occurred  in  these  stores. 

I  had  spoken  to  the  resident  manager  several  times,  par 
ticularly  the  action  of  one  of  the  girls,  in  mesmerizing  the 
other     1  told  him   I  had  warned  her  to  desist  from   such 
practices,     .At  last  when  this  young  lady  was  still  subjected 
to  this  influence,  and  she  herself  finally  became  subject  to  it, 
and  knowing  there  was  a  tremendous  spirit  power  at  work 
in   both   stares,   making  very   dangerous   conditions   for  the 
last  and  most  innocent   victim  of  the  influences  at  w'ork,   I 
spoke   twice   to   another   gentleman,   w^hose   authority    they^^ 
dread.      (He  is  connected  with  the  stores  in  some  w*ay,  and       ' 
is  in  the  main  store,  passing  through  his  office  several  times 
a  day,  and  has,  outside  the  general  management  of  the  plas- 
ter business,  which  the  firm  residing  and  hailing  from  your 
city,  conduct  here,  and  this  firm  also  conducts  the  business 
of  the  W— —  Stores)  and  had  threatened  some  of  the  clerks 
if  they  did  not  stop,  he  would  discharge  them.     Things  were  ^ 
better  for  a  while,  and  then  became  worse  than  ever,  so,  as" 
I  heard  this  gentleman  was  going  to  leave  on  a  visit  for  an 
indefinite  period,  I  employed  tw^o  typewriters,  and  wrote  him 
a  very  long  letter,  going  into  a  good  many  details  to  kill  out 
the  false  statements  that  his  clerks  were  not  imdei*  any  in- 
fluence, but  just   carrying  on   to  fool   me.   I   gave   him   the 
names  of  at  least  six  good  w  itnesses  who  could  prove  to  him, 
that  the  conduct  of  his  clreks  could  not  be  attributed  to  any 
such  cause,  and  that  they  had   observed   very  strange  be^^^ri 
havior  on  the  part  especially  of  all  the  male  clerks  in  his^^ 
store.       This  manager  w^as  very  indignant  at  my  letter,  but 
he  frightened,  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  all  his  clerks  w^ith  a 
threat  of  a  general  discharge,  if  they  did  not  behave  them- 
selves,  though    I   had  warned   him   in   my  letter  that   such 
threats  could  not  avail,  as  they  were  in  an  hypnotized  state. 
when  they  behave  as  I  informed  him  they  did.  and  were  liable 
to  be  in  the  same  condition  again,  and  the  most  radical  meas- 
ures w^ere  necessary  to  root  out  the  evil 

I  mentioned  this  letter  to  Mr.  C..  and  told  him  I  would 
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read  it  to  him.  1  never  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so;  in- 
stead, I  am  forced  to  beh'eve  that  he  talked  freely  to  some  of 
these  clerks, — a  course  which  he  never  pursued  witii  me— 
and  lent  a  greedy  ear  to  their  utterances,  and  with  an  inrt- 
nite  ability  for  credulity  in  some  direction^  swallowed  their 
statements  whole.  One  of  the  girl  clerks,  the  one  who  had 
not  acted  rightly,  as  already  referred  to,  towards  her  lady-like 
companion,  told  me  the  Monday  after  the  hcgira  of  Mr.  C, 
that  he  had  been  in  their  department  conversing  with  herself 
and  the  young  lady  who  is  there  also.  She  called  Mr.  C. 
**Prof/'    One  of  our  prominent  citizens  has  informed  me»  that 

one  of  the  principal  male  clerks  in  the  \\* store  told  him» 

that  he  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  C,  and  he,  Mr,  C,  said 
that  I  had  written  beautiful  letters,  but  as  soon  as  he,  Mn 
C,  saw  me,  he  changed  his  mind.  So,  according  to  Mr.  C, 
the  sight  of  me,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  affected  a 
change  in  his  former  opinions,  which  opinions  presumably 
he  had  formed  from  my  beautiful  letters.  It  is  true  1  could 
not  wine  or  dine  him,  and  the  great  fire  of  Oct,  1897,  crippled 
me  financially,  and  I  do  not  wear  a  beaver,  or  dress  a-la-mode, 
and  that  I  am  a  very  busy  man,  having  through  a  certain  kind 
of  Spiritualism  to  keep  bachelor's  hall,  alone,  and  get  my  own 
meals,  and  that  besides  my  business  as  judge  of  probate,  I  am 
in  practice  in  all  the  other  courts,  and  that  I  have  through  my 
interest  in  it,  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  here,  but  I  should  think  all  these 
things,  would  be  a  recommendation  to  one  coming  from  a 
democratic  country,  which  is  full  of  hard-working,  self-made 
men,  but  it  seems  I  did  not  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
this  young  man  from  New  York  and  his  brief  acquaintance 
with  me  served  to  lessen  in  some  inexplicable  way.  the  im- 
portance, perhaps  even  the  fact  of  the  phenomena  I  had  writ- 
ten to  you  about. 

I  told  him,  the  last  afternoon  during  which  he  honored 
this  old  town  with  his  presence,  with  a  view  to  give  him  some 
knowledge  of  my  status  as  a  law^yer,  that  I  had  been  judge 
for  the  Probate  for  the  County  of  Hants  for  upward  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  that  long  period,  not  a  judgment 
of  mine  had  ever  been  set  aside,  on  appeal,  but  all  of  them 
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Iiatl  btcn  sustained,  I  had  a  suspicion  when  I  told  him  this 
that  he  had  heen  prejinliced  against  the  facts  I  had  stated 
to  him,  by  possibly  the  clerks  in  the  W Stores  and  per- 
haps by  persons  whose  fear  was,  that  if  he  reported  the  facts, 
tlicir  [ilaces  of  business  would  get  the  bad  reputation  of  be- 
ing  haunted,  and  they  would  consequently  lose  custom,  and 
it  would  therefore  be  advisable  to  din  into  his  credulous  ears, 
the  oft  repeated  tale  that  all  strange  manifestations  in  the 

\V Stores,  and  elsewhere  in  this  town,  were  the  results 

of  trkks  played  on  me  by  the  clerks  in  these  places. 

I  enclose  a  statement  in  writing  signed  by  a  young  man 
m  this  town,  with  relation  to  the  manifestations  occurring 

in  the  W main  store,  between  12  and  i  oVIock  of  that 

Thursday,  when  Mr.  C.  was  in  W  indsor,  and  when  later  in 
the  day,  between  5  and  6,  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  in  both 
of  the  Wentworth  Stores,  and  was  stuffed  by  the  clerks,  and 
perhaps   others   connected    with   the   establishment.     I   call 

your  particular  attention  to  what  R- said  to  E K , 

a$  confirming  to  a  great  extent,  the  fact  thai  for  several 
months  previous  to  the  12th  of  January  last — since  which 
time  I  have  not  been  in  these  stores — there  had  occurred  a 
vmricly  of  manifestations,  not  to  be  explained  by  any  inter- 
ference* or  tricker\\  on  the  part  of  the  persons  in  the  form. 

about  the  place.     R is  the  oldest  clerk — I  mean  has  been 

in  the  store  the  longest  time  of  any  01  the  clerks  and  he  is 

the  principal  clerk.     I  did  not  know  this  yoong  man  K 

had  been  in  there,  until  he  made  this  statement  to  me.     He 

i$  an  entirely  disinterested  and  truthful  witness.     R oflF 

^oanL  not  suspecting  that  I  would  ever  hear  of  what  he 

Slid  to  K ^.  tells  the  truth.     The  clerks  on  guard  and  be- 

niS  ftQCStioiied  by  a  man  from  Xew  York*  who  foolishly  ac- 
^inims  them  with  the  cause  of  his  visit  to  \Yisidsor,  tell  the 

strvfiger  quite  different  stories  from  the  facts  stated  by  R 

to  K ,    Another  man*  a  married  man,  a  cool  and  trust- 

wtKthy  witness.  h«s  informed  me  that  on  die  Satsrdar  iol* 
InwviS  tins  Tbursday^  i  r.«  on  the  Mih  of  fantianr.  he  was 

oa  tbe  sidewalk  in  front  ol  the  W main  store, 

1  P.  M^  a«Mi1w  saw  i6«r  ol  the  male  clerks  in  the  main 
R — T beMig  one  ol  thctn.  with  IU&  iMnd  Ugli  ^kivc 
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on  the  point  of  leaving  Windsor?  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion where  he  had  been  that  morning;  he  replied:  '*  In  that 
grocery  and  the  rattan  factory/'  About  three  I  went  into 
Mr.  Murphy \s  grocery,  Mr.  Murphy  informed  me  that  Mr, 
C.  had  not  been  in  there  that  day,  I  went  to  the  rattan 
factory,  and  every  one  of  the  employees  told  me  that  he  had 
not  been  in  there.  I  got  another  person  to  inquire  subse- 
quently of  these  employees  and  they  told  him  that  Mr.  C, 
had  only  been  in  the  factory  on  Thursday  when  he  was  there 
with  me.  I  went  into  the  hotel  after  being  in  these  places. 
and  told  Mr.  C.  that  Mr.  Murphy  denied  that  he  had  been 
in  his  grocery  that  day,  and  the  enrployees  in  the  factory 
denied  that  he  had  been  in  there.  He  made  no  answer  what- 
ever. 

A  gentleman  in  the  hotel  has  told  me  that  that  Friday 
afternoon,  knowing  I  was  interested  in  the  matters  which  he 
knew  Mr.  C.  was  down  there  about,  asked  him  about  me. 
He  said  he  had  **  never  heard  of  me."     This  gentleman  is^i 
thoroughly  reliable.     What  an  extraordinary  statement  fo^H 
Mr.  C.  to  make.     Thursday  afternoon  he  told  a  young  man^^ 
in  his  shop,  who  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  me,  that  he, 
"did  not  believe  in  this  one  man   business/'  whatever  h 
meant  by  that.     He  also  told  him  that  he  had  been  to  Pitts 
burg  on  a  similar  mission,  and  he  further  informed  him  that^ 
he,  Mr.  C,  was  a  trance  medium.     If  that  last  statement 
correct,  it  explains,  to  a  large  extent,  the  extraordinary  con- 
duct of  Mr,  C.  towards  me  while  he  was  in  Windsor, 
medium  of  any  kind,  or  at  least  a  trance  medium  or  a  physi 
cal  medium,  from  their  being  mediums,  are  totally  unfitted  to 
investigate  such  phenomena  as  have  been  and  are  now  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  this  town,  for  they  are  sure  to  become 
more  or  less  muddled  about  the  brain,  and  to  receive  erro- 
neous impressions,  and,  probably,  as  this  young  man  did,  to 
conceive  a  prejudice  against  me  and  at  the  best,  to  receive 
a  very  twisted  and  ftreary  impression  of  what  they  have  seen, 
and  if  much  under  control,  to  fail  to  remember  as  this  youn 
man  did,  the  person  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  in  this  tow 
and  who  was  more  with  him  when  he  was  here  than  anv  other 
person  in  \\  indsor.   I,  when  I  go  to  the  rattan  factory,  or  other 
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places  in  the  town,  where  these  manifestations  are  continu- 
ally taking  place,  strive  to  have  someone  with  me  in  these 
places,  who  is  able  to  keep  the  control  of  his  senses,  for  the 
mediums  in  them  are  so  generally  controlled  that  they  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on,  and  will  subsequently  deny, 
when  in  their  normal  state,  that  any  manifestations  occurred. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you  knew  Mr.  C.  was 
a  trance  medium,  nor  do  I  think  that  you  could  have  known 
of  his  peculiarities,  to  put  it  mildly.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  said  he  was  a  trance  medium.  I  cannot  presume  that  he 
was  telling  an  untruth  in  saying  so.  I  went  and  informed 
the  typewriter  that  she  would  not  be  wanted  that  evening. 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  breaking  such  engagements,  and  I 
did  not  like  this  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  C.  As  he  wished 
to  avoid  me,  I  did  not  again  call  at  the  hotel  until  Saturday 
morning  when  the  proprietor  informed  me  that  Mr.  C.  had 
left  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  for  Halifax,  and  subse- 
quently, that  morning,  I  received  the  following  letter  out 
of  the  postoffice  from  him: 

Victoria  Hotel, 
T.  Doran,  Proprietor. 

Windsor,  N.  S.,  Jan.  25th,  1907. 
Dear  Mr.  X. : — I  am  sorry,  I  have  been  called  back  to 
New  York  and  left  without  saying  "  good-bye,"  and,  perhaps, 
a  trifle  prematurely.  I  was  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena  observed,  however,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  occurrences,  when  it  appears.  With  best  wishes,  be- 
lieve me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

HEREWARD  CARRIXGTON. 
P.  S. — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  co-operation  and  help, 
in  behalf  of  Dr.  Hyslop  and  myself." 

You  will  see  that  this  letter  does  not  convey  any  definite 
idea  of  the  kind  of  report  he  was  about  to  submit  to  you,  and 
any  report  of  his,  even  if  finding  the  manifestations  genuine, 
would  be  based  on  very  insufficient  and  partial  data.     I  re- 
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peat  what  I  wrote  to  you — his  investigation  was  a  farce. 
There  was  literally  no  investigation  into  the  great  body  of 
facts,  and  continuing  phenomena,  which  it  was  his  duty,  as 
I  believe,  under  your  instructions^  to  gather  and  witness. 
He  certainly,  if  he  was  called  back  to  New  York,  which 
seems  strange,  took  his  time  in  getting  there.  He  left  Wind- 
sor on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  and  from  your  letter  I 
gather  that  lie  arrived  back  in  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of 
of  the  31st  of  January.  He  mentioned  to  me  w^hen  I  first 
saw  him  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  got  somewhere,  called  the 
Amherst  Mystery,  about  the  queer  things  happening  about  a 
girl  called  Hester  Cox,  written  by  one  Hubbell,  many  years 
ago.  Mr.  C.  mentioned  that  he  would  stop  at  Amherst  on 
his  way  home,  and  make  some  inquiries  about  this  Amherst 
afifair.  It  amounted  to  nothing,  compared  with  the  varied 
and  extraordinary  and  wide-spread  phenomena  which  have] 
for  months  occurred  here  and  are  still  continuing;  but  Mr.  C.j 
took  his  flight  from  this  fruitful  field,  and  apparently  went  toi 
Amherst  to  endeavor  to  resurrect  from  the  dead  past»  and  it 
might  be  said  from  another  generation,  the  facts  about  this 
girl,  if  he  could  find  any  one  who  remembered  them.  No 
proceeding  could  be  more  foolish  or  show,  if  he  thus  hur-| 
riedly  left  Windsor,  in  order  to  visit  Amherst  on  this  ac* 
count,  how  thoroughly  unsuitable  Mr,  C.  is  to  investigate 
these  mysterious  things.  The  persons  who  sent  you  state- 
ments he  never  saw  at  all.     He  never,  therefore,  saw  Mr. 

H ,  Mr.  L— ,  Mr.  F^— ^.  or  Miss  T .     I  wished  him 

to  investigate  for  himself  first,  and  then  I  would  have  sent 
him  to  these  persons.  His  hurried  leaving  Windsor,  con- 
cealing the  fact  of  his  going  from  me  till  iie  had  gone,  in 
fact  when  I  received  his  letter  he  was  in  Halifax,  prevented 
me  from  giving  him  these  names,  which  I  would  have  done 
if  I  had  known  that  he  was  departing  thus  suddenly.  I  have 
perhaps  wasted  ammunition  on  Mr.  C,  but  I  wanted  you  to 
understand  fully  the  condition  of  things  here,  and  Mr.  C's. 
conduct  enabled  me  to  enter  into  it  fully.  I  hope  you  will 
come  yourself  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently:  I  have  writ- 
ten you  a  very  long  letter,  but  our  mutual  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with  must  plead  my  excuse.     I  hope  to  hear  from 
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I  must  really  attend  to  my  business  now,  though  I  have 
perhaps  not  given  you  the  most  interesting  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  coins.     I  thought  till  last  evening  that  this  young 
man  had  only  recently  been  getting  the  coins,  but  he  tellsj 
nie  that  they  began  to  come  to  him  about  two  years  agOgj 
I  aiso  thought  he  got  them  all  in  the  rattan  factory,  but  he  has 
got  them  in  several  other  places.     He  informs   me  that 
double  Eagle  U.  S.,  date   1849,  about  the  time  Mr.  C.  was 
here,  was  thrown  on  the  cement  floor  of  the  engine  room  of 
the  factory.     This  was  evidently  thrown  in  that  place,  so 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  notice  it  and  obtain  it,  for  thrown 
on  that  cement  floor,  the  gold  coin  rattled.     If  it  had  fallen, 
outside,  on  the  matter  collected  on  the  floor  of  the  factoryj 
he  might  not  have  noticed  it.  and  some  other  employee  would" 
have  picked  it  up  and  appropriated  it.     It  was  undoubtedly 
intended  for  him,  as  well  as  the  other  coins.     The  two  silver 
coins   described  herein   were  thrown   on   Fort   Hill,   an   old 
fort  here,  built  by  the   English,  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the, 
French  and  Indians,  and  he  was  alone  at  the  time.     He  has 
promised  to  show  me  this  coin,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he" 
came  into  possession  of  these  coins  exactly  as  he  describes. 
I  know  of  no  coin  collector  in  this  town.     Two  large  copper 
pieces  are  stamped  with  the  names  of  apparently  former  pos- 
sessors.       I  may  say  that  wiiile  he  was  in  my  oflice,  we  heard 
raps,  and  when  we  went  out  of  it»  raps  sounded  in  various 
places  in  the  hall,  though  there  was  no  one  upstairs,  and  all 
the  doors  used  in  the  daytime  were  locked.     He  accompanied 
me  to  near  my  house  and  heard  raps  sounding  three  at  a 
time  several  times,  as  he  walked  up  Stannus  Street,       I  told 
Mr.  C.   about  a  young  man  having  coins  received  by  hiraj 
thus  strangely.     As  usual,  he  made  no  answer,  and  never 
subsequently  expressed  the  slightest  desire  to  question  the 
receiver  of  them  on  the  subject.     There  is  not  a  day  passes, 
but  I  have  experience  in  psychic  phenomena,  and  this  very 
morning  I  was  in  a  shop,  and  the  head  clerk,  who  is  an  en- 
thusiast  in  hockey  playing,  was  practising  on  the  main  floor j 
with  the  junior  clerk  and  their  attention  was  taken  up  bj 
their  play.     I  was  standing  close  to  the  head  clerk.     There 
was  no  one  else  in  the  shop  except  the  firm's  driver,  and  hcj 
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was  in  another  part  of  the  store.  He  is  an  Irishman,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  a  medium,  and  is  frightened  at  what  he 
has  previously  witnessed  in  this  store.  At  twenty-five  min- 
utes to  nine,  a  working  man's  mitten  fell  out  of  the  air  in 
front  of  the  head  clerk.  I  picked  it  up,  and  he  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  it  before.  In  less  than  a  minute  afterwards, 
the  mate  of  this  mitten  fell  on  the  floor  out  of  the  air,  about 
six  feet  from  this  young  man  to  his  left.     Both  times  these 

mits  fell  just  as  with  both  hands  on  Mr.  H ,  he  was  about 

to  lift  the  puck.  I  saw  the  mittens  in  the  air  about  four  feet 
up,  as  they  descended.  It  is  idle  for  any  one  to  talk  of 
trickery,  under  the  circumstances.  Within  three  minutes  in 
all,  these  mittens,  a  small  roll  of  zinc,  with  a  string  around 
it,  and  a  small  tree  wedge  of  iron  fell  to  the  floor,  while  the 
two  clerks  were  playing  their  game,  and  the  driver  was 
where  he  could  not  possibly  have  thrown  anything  without 
being  observed.  I  had  known  that  occasionally  there  were 
things  thus  moved  in  the  store,  but  within  the  last  fortnight, 
these  occurrences  have  greatly  increased  there,  accompanied 
also  at  times  with  an  audible  voice  from  the  cellar.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Stanford  White  has  been  manifesting 
here,  if  so,  he  told  me  that  Mrs.  Thaw's  evidence  is  true,  and 
that  Thaw  would  not  be  convicted.  I  really  must  stop.  I 
very  much  regret  the  illness  of  your  housekeeper,  and  trust 
it  did  not  terminate  fatally,  and  that  ere  long  you  will  be 
able  to  come  to  Windsor. 

Again,  sincerely  yours, 


P.  S. — Of  course  all  names  in  this  and  signed  to  state- 
ments previously  sent,  are  confidential. 
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REPORT  OF  A  PERSONAL  INVESTIGATION  INTO 
THESE  PHENOMENA, 


By  Hereward  Carrington. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Hyslop,  I  undertook  the  person; 
investigation  of  the  poltergeist  phenomena  occurring  in  the 
town  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  The  accounts  of  the  phe- 
nomena, which  I  had  had  the  opportunity  to  read  before  my 
trip,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  a  prompt  and  careful 
investigation  imperative.  The  apparent  care  and  caution  of 
the  reports,  together  with  the  fact  that  absolute  candor  and 
fairness  had  been  preserved:  above  all  the  fact  that  an  intel- 
ligent person  had  observed  the  phenomena  for  so  long  a 
period,  only  to  l)e  more  and  more  convinced :— all  this 
greatly  impressed  me.  and  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of 
making  a  careful  and  impartial  investigation  at  once.  The 
report  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  I  ha< 
ever  seen,  and  as  presenting  some  of  the  best  evidence  that 
had  read  for  telekinetic  phenomena,  connected  with  polter- 
geist disturbances.  I  fully  understood  the  nature  of  t 
phenomena  to  be  investigated,  and  the  importance  of  thi 
facts,  if  established.  I  also  felt  keenly  the  importance 
keeping  my  mind  impartial,  open  and  receptive,  feeling  th 
a  grave  responsibility  rested  upon  me,  and  that  the  proving 
of  the  case  or  the  disproving  of  it  involved  gravely  im- 
portant questions,  scientirically,  and  that  the  investigation 
was  not  to  be  undertaken  in  any  spirit  of  levity  or  in  any 
other  spirit  than  that  of  strict,  scientific  caution. 

I  arrived  in  Windsor,  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday! 
January  23rd,  1907,  having  left  New  York  at  noon  on  the 
20th.  After  engaging  my  room  in  the  hotel  I  called  on  Mr, 
X.,  carrying  with  me  the  letter  of  introduction  that  Dr. 
Hyslop  had  given  me.  I  found  him  out,  but  left  it  at  the 
house,  together  with  the  request  that  he  call  on  me  at  the 
hotel  at  his  convenience.  That  evening  Mr.  X.  called,  and 
we  retired  to  my  room  in  order  to  talk,  undisturbed.  We 
had  a  long  talk  about  the  phenomena  that  had  been  occu 
ring  in  the  town,  and  Mr.  X,  was  evidently  most  anxioi 
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distinct  symptoms  of  hallucinatory  tendency.  Mr.  X.  as- 
sured me  that  I  was  to  place  no  confidence  whatever  in  any- 
thing that  was  told  me  by  any  of  the  mediums,  since  they 
were  in  a  condition  of  semi-trance  the  whole  time,  and  in  any 
case  '*  all  physical  mediums  are  liars/'  and  no  confidence 
whatever  was  to  be  placed  in  their  statements  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  agreed  in  this  to  some  extent,  though  I  rather 
thought  that  Mr.  X.  insisted  unduly  upon  this  point*  He 
stated  that  it  was  possible  that  many  of  the  mediums  might 
try  and  assure  me  that  the  phenomena  w^ere  merely  tricks, 
but  advised  me  to  pay  no  attention  to  their  statements, 
partly  for  the  reason  that  they  were  unconscious  part  of  the 
time  of  wdiat  occurred,  and  partly  because  the  proprietors  of 
some  of  the  stores  feared  that  their  business  might  be  injured 
or  ruined  if  it  became  generally  known  that  phenomena  of 
the  sort  recorded  occurred  in  their  stores.  I  thought  this 
quite  possible  and  rational.  Granting  that  the  phenomena 
occurred,  as  stated,  it  w^as  more  than  probable  that  such 
would  be  their  attitude  in  the  matter,  and  I  fully  sympathized 
with  it.  I  also  agreed  that  no  final  conclusions  were  to  be 
drawn  from  the  statements  of  any  of  the  mediums,  but  that 
all  conclusions  must  be  based  upon  actual  observation  and 
personal  experience. 

Mr,  X.  and  I  discussed  the  best  w^ay  for  me  to  witness 
some  of  the  phenomena  without  my  attracting  undue  atten- 
tion. We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  would  be  for  me — at  first,  at  least— to  go  to  the 
various  stores  and  places  where  the  phenomena  were  said  to  I 
occur  in  his  presence,  and  as  his  friend — he  referring  to  me 
whenever  necessary,  as  a  friend  of  his  who  was  interested  in 
these  phenomena— and  in  that  manner  it  was  probable  that  I 
could  see  more  of  the  phenomena  than  if  T  went  alone.  Of 
course  I  did  not  think  or  assume  for  a  moment  that  this 
would  preclude  any  investigations  that  I  might  care  to  make 
on  my  ow^n  account,  nor  did  I  think  or  assume  that  Mr.  X, 
thought  that  his  suggestion  prechided  this  either.  I  was  to 
get  all  the  information  I  could  while  in  his  company,  and 
then  conduct  my  inquiries  and  investigations  on  my  own  ac- 
count as  I  thought  best.     That  was  the  thought  I  had  in^ 
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mind,  at  least,  and  the  idea  that  Dn  Hyslop  had  in  asking  me 
to  undertake  the  investigation.  I  make  these  few  remarks 
in  view  of  what  followed,  and  in  order  to  make  my  position 
clear. 

At  9.30  o'clock  the  next  morning  Mr.  X.  called  for  me, 
and  we  started  off  on  our  **  tour  of  inspection/*  We  visited 
several  stores,  but  the  medium  seemed  to  be  out,  in  every 
case.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  that  were 
occurring  seemed  to  be  about  the  town,  and  no  special  at- 
tempt made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  occurring* 
When  coming  out  of  one  of  the  shops  in  which  phenomena 
were  reported  to  have  occurred — a  butcher's  shop — ^a  small 
boy  drove  up  in  a  sleigh,  and  stopped  at  the  door.  He  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  '*  the  medium  **  in  this  case.  He  stated, 
in  answer  to  questions,  that  no  phenomena  had  occurred  in 
the  shop  that  morning,  but  that  3  o*clock  was  the  best  time 
to  observe  what  did  occur.  He  seemed  quite  positive  about 
the  time  of  day  that  phenomena  were  hkely  to  occur,  as 
though  they  were  more  or  less  under  control, — which  might 
argue  either  way.  I  had  noticed  that  hardly  without  excep- 
tion all  the  mediums  were  young  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cases,  in  which  the  mediums  were  older.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  mediums  seemed  to  be  a  young  boy 
about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  They  all  seemed  to  be  in 
good  health  and  normal  in  every  way. 

.\fter  this  we  wxnt  to  Mr.  X/s  office,  and  he  showed  me 
a  number  of  apports  that  he  had  collected  at  various  times. 
They  consisted  mostly  of  matches,  Canadian  cents,  a  small 
stone,  rice  grains,  and  the  remains  of  a  number  of  electric 
light  bulbs  that  had  been  broken  in  his  presence,  he  stated — 
they  bursting  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Mr.  X.  pointed  out  to 
me  that,  in  such  cases,  fraud  would  hardly  have  been  em- 
ployed, since  these  bulbs  are  expensive,  and  hence  it  was  very 
unlikely  that  they  would  have  been  smashed  purposely*  I 
agreed  with  this,  and  indeed  that  fact  made  quite  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  at  the  time.  I  asked  for  one  or  two  of 
these  apports  to  take  back  with  me,  and  they  were  promised 
to  me.     Of  course  these  apports  had  no  interest  in  and  of 
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themselves,  since  the  interest,  for  the  scientific  world,  lies  in 
the  discovery  of  the  force  that  moves  the  objects  and  not 
in  the  objects  themselves.  They  are  merely  the  objects 
upon  which  the  force  acts.  As  such,  they  have  no  interest 
whatever,  except  insofar  as  they  prove  the  objectivity  of  the 
occurrence.  The  force  that  acts  is  what  science  is  (or  should 
be)  interested  in,  and  in  that  only. 

After  leaving  Mr.  X/s  ofKce,  we  visited  a  grocery  store  on 
the  main  street,  in  which  many  remarkable  phenomena  were 
said  to  have  occnrred.  The  proprietor  of  this  store — who  is 
a  very  quiet  man»  subdued  and  rather  secretive — a  hard  man 
to  get  at— stated  that  two  large  packing  cases  had  been 
moved  in  his  store  during  the  night,  from  their  positions  in 
the  center  of  the  back  room  to  the  rear — a  distance  of  about 
eight  or  ten  feet.  The  packing  cases  weighed  about  fifteen 
and  twenty  pounds  respectively.  I  asked  the  proprietor, 
**  M/'  whether  he  was  certain  that  these  cases  had  been  in 
the  center  of  the  back  room  when  he  went  home  the  night 
before.  He  stated  that  he  was  positive  such  was  the  case. 
They  were,  however,  in  the  rear  part  of  the  room  in  the 
morning  as  we  now  saw  them.  I  asked  **  M."  whether  he 
was  the  last  person  to  leave  at  night.  He  replied  '*  Yes,  the 
last  at  night,  and  the  first  here  in  the  morning/'  He  also 
stated  in  answer  to  questions,  that  no  one  had  a  key  to  the 
store  except  himself.  As  we  were  looking  at  the  cases.  I 
happened  to  look  around  and  saw  on  the  floor  an  egg  which 
had  every  appearance  of  being  newly  broken.  I  pointed  it 
out  to  **  M.**  and  Mr.  X.,  neither  of  whom  had  noticed  it  be- 
fore. *'  M."  stated  that  it  had  doubtless  been  thrown  since 
we  had  entered  that  room !  Things  were  beginning  to  get 
'*  warm.**  I  walked  across  the  room  and  saw  a  box  half  full 
of  broken  eggs,  which  *'  M/'  stated  had  been  broken  '*  in  just 
the  same  way."  This  seemed  to  bear  marks  of  the  genuine, 
for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  grocery  man  would 
break  eggs  of  his  own  just  for  the  fun  involved  in  the  break- 
ing, or  the  spirit  of  fun  in  tricking  some  outsider! 

We  turned  and  walked  back  into  the  front  room  of  the 
store — the  store  proper  Mr.  X.  and  I  were  walking  side  by 
side,  and  the  proprietor,  '*  M,"  was  walking  behind  us,  andj 
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distant  some  five  or  six  feet.  While  we  were  thus  walking, 
there  occurred  the  first  phenomena  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  witness  in  that  haunted  town. 

We  had  ahout  reached  the  center  of  the  store,  walking  as 
before  stated,  when  there  fell  at  my  feet  a  large,  yellow  apple. 
It  had  flown  past  my  head,  and  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  shop, 
rolling  away  from  me  towards  the  door.  I  calculated  from 
the  direction  in  which  the  apple  was  rolling  that  it  must  have 
come  from  a  certain  direction,  over  my  shoulder,  and  which 
I  could  calculate  from  the  direction  of  the  roll  of  the  apple. 
I  turned  instantly,  to  find  the  proprietor,  ''  M."  standing  in 
precisely  the  place  I  should  have  expected  to  find  him,  hut 
leaning  against  the  counter  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
looking,  for  some  reason,  very  red  in  the  face.  He  looked  at 
the  apple  on  the  floor  in  a  stolid  kind  of  way,  hirt  made  no 
attempt  to  move  until  Mr.  X.  asked  "  Where  did  that  come 

from,  **  M?"     *'  From  the  window,  I  guess,  — "  replied 

**  M.,-'  advancing  and  picking  up  the  apple.  He  advanced 
with  it  to  the  window,  as  though  to  place  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  apples  in  it,  when  he  found  that  the  apple  that  had 
dropped  to  the  floor  was  unlike  any  that  were  in  the  window, 
— they  heing  all  small  red  apples,  and  this  one  a  large,  yellow 
apple,  as  stated.  The  proprietor  replied,  in  answer  to  my 
question,  that  apples  of  that  sort  were  very  common  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  but  that  he  did  not  remember  having 
any  apples  of  that  particular  sort  in  the  store  at  the  time. 
He  was  very  reticent  about  the  phenomena,  and  was  a  very 
hard  man  to  fathoni^ — to  get  at  wiiat  he  thought  of  the  phe- 
nomena that  were  occurring  about  him.  The  incident  was 
certainty  interesting,  and  the  feeling  that  I  experienced  when 
the  apple  fell  at  my  feet  I  shall  long  remember!  Tt  was  the 
first  real  phenomenon  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen,  though  I 
had  often  enough  endeavored  to  see  or  obtain  them.  Still, 
I  realized  that  the  phenomenon,  while  interesting,  had  no  evi- 
dential value  as  it  stood.  The  fact  that  it  might  easily  have 
been  thrown  by  the  proprietor,  and  the  blank  look  of  aston- 
ishment afterwards  feigned,  was  obvious— however  unlikely 
we  might  think  such  an  interpretation  of  the  facts  to  be. 
The  direction  in  which  the  apple  had  rolled  clearly  indicated 
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that  it  came  from  the  direction  in  which  he  stood,  and  there 
was  no  physiail  objection  to  the  theory  that  he  had  done  so. 
Until  such  phenomena  had  been  rendered  physically  impos- 
sible, it  was  certainly  premature  to  pin  any  faith  in  the  facts, 
so  long  as  mere  moral  presumption  stood  in  the  way  of  be- 
lieving that  they  were  actually  so  produced.  The  phenom- 
enon, while  interesting,  was  not  convincing. 

We  stood  talking  about  tlie  phenomenon  for  some  time, 
and  discussing  matters  generally,  hoping  that  something 
more  of  a  similar  nature  would  occur  again.  But  nothing 
happened.  Mr.  X.  made  the  remark  to  me  that  '*  that  was  a 
little  thing,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  how  utterly  impossible 
it  is  for  such  phenomena  to  be  produced  by  fraud/'  His 
mind  certainly  contrasted  strongly  with  my  own  on  such 
matters,  for  1  did  not  consider  the  phenomenon  beyond  the 
bounds  of  trickery  at  all;  in  fact  the  evidence  rather  pointed 
to  that  interpretation  of  the  fact ;  but,  if  the  phenomenon  were 
genuine,  I  considered  it  of  such  vast  importance  that  the  trip 
to  Nova  Scotia  would  be  vindicated  and  justified  by  that  one  ^ 
fact  alone !  ^H 

After  leaving  this  store,  we  went  to  the  rattan  factory—a  " 
wooden  structure  of  three  stories,  the  second  and  third  floors 
being  used  for  store  rooms,  while  all  the  actual  manufactur- 
ing was  conducted  on  the  first  floor.  There  were  several 
young  men  employed  in  this  factory,  seven,  I  think.  I  never 
remember  seeing  them  all  at  one  time,  and  was  informed  that 
one  of  them  was  away,  "  home,  sick/'  Generally,  only  two 
or  three  were  visible  at  one  time,  though,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  objects  moved  were  in  places  where  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  men  to  have  been,  without  detection; 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  easily  seen  that  they  were  not  there. 
However,  I  anticipate. 

Mr.  X.  and  I  entered  the  factory.  Nothing  occurred  for 
the  first  few  minutes,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  chat  to  the 
young  men  employed  about  the  place.  They  seemed  to  be 
in  a  semi-dazed  state,  though  whether  this  condition  was 
anything  abnormal  or  was  merely  country  stupidity — ^accen- 
tuated, perhaps  by  contrast  with  the  acuteness  of  the  Newi 
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York  boy — I  was  unable  to  say.  They  discussed  the  phe- 
nomena that  had  been  occurring  in  the  factory  with  the  ut- 
most freedom,  and  apparently  wished  to  furnish  all  the  in- 
formation possible.  The  first  impression  I  received  was  de- 
cidedly favorable,  since  they  all  appeared  to  be  transparently 
honest,  and  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the  phenomena,  as 
well  as  rather  fearing  them. 

I  went  upstairs  to  the  second  floor  of  the  factory,  and 
looked  about  me.  It  was  evidently  used  as  a  store  room  for 
the  chairs,  etc.,  that  were  made  downstairs,  these  being  piled 
up  in  heaps.  While  I  was  upstairs  I  heard  three  loud,  metal- 
lic knocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  factory.  I  went  over  in 
that  direction,  and  found  a  number  of  steam-pipes  against 
the  wall  of  the  building.  As  these  ran  through  the  floor 
down  to  the  ground  floor,  where  the  young  men  employed 
in  the  factory  were,  the  phenomena  were  certainly  incon- 
clusive, as,  if  struck  from  below,  the  sound  would  travel  up 
the  pipes.  Certainly,  I  could  not  assert  that  the  sounds 
zvere  produced  in  this  manner,  as  the  sounds,  if  produced  in 
a  genuine,  supernormal  manner,  might  have  been  struck  on 
the  pipes:  but,  as  I  said,  the  phenomena  were  inconclusive, 
at  the  very  least.  While  close  to  the  pipes,  and  listening 
intently,  I  heard  three  more  blows  struck  upon  them,  and 
this  time  there  was  no  mistaking  their  origin.  They  were 
doubtless  upon  the  pipes,  and  were  struck  with  some  metal 
tool  or  instrument.  A  moment  later,  I  heard  someone  move 
downstairs,  directly  below  the  spot  to  which  the  pipes  led, 
and,  a  moment  later,  I  heard  the  steps  of  someone  walking 
away.  At  this  moment  Mr.  X.  came  up  to  the  spot  where  I 
was  standing,  and  we  went  together  tp  the  third  floor  of  the 
factory.  I  noticed  that  the  young  man  who  accompanied  us 
through  the  factory  always  remained  behind  us  a  few  seconds 
before  following  us  upstairs.  The  fact  may  have  had  no 
especial  significance,  but  was  worth  noting,  I  thought. 

When  we  were  on  the  third  story  of  the  factory,  we  heard 
three  very  loud  bangs  or  knocks  upon  the  wall  of  the  factory, 
which  was  built  of  wood.  The  knocks  were  undoubtedly 
objective,  but  had  no  evidential  value,  for  the  reason  that 
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they  were  produced  on  the  wall  of  the  building  near  some 
spot  where  the  young  men  were  located,  and  we  had  no 
means  of  seeing  what  they  were  doing.  Again  we  heard 
the  knocks— still  more  loudly  given — against  the  side  or  wall 
of  the  factory. 

As  we  three  (Mr.  X.,  the  young  man  who  was  showing 
us  through  the  factory,  and  myself),  were  descending  to  the 
second  floor,  we  heard  a  muffled  voice  calling  out  **  halloo  ** 
from  somewhere  on  the  second  floor.  The  voice  struck  me 
as  decidedly  suspicious,  as  it  had  a  very  earthly  sound,  as 
though  it  were  shouted  through  a  tube  of  some  sort;  and 
what  doubled  my  suspicions  was  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
accompanied  us  laughed  and  remarked  **  gee  whiz  "  to  him* 
self,  under  his  breath.  However,  this  may  have  been  amaze- 
ment at  the  sportiveness  of  the  spirits,  and  I  accordingly  de- 
termined not  to  let  this  fact  interfere  with  my  judgment  of  g 
the  phenomena,  on  the  whole.  ^H 

When  we  reached  the  ground  floor,  and  were  standing^ 
talking,  we  heard  a  loud  bang,  and,  on  looking  round,  I  saw, 
on  the  floor,  a  large  piece  of  iron,  weighing,  I  should  say,  five 
pounds.  It  was  in  the  center  of  the  floor  of  the  factory,  and 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  anyone.  The  piece  of  iron  was 
smooth,  and  might  very  well  have  been  used  as  a  tool  of  some 
sort.  It  was  stated  to  me  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  fac- 
tory»  and  that  no  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  it  before.  Un- 
fortunately, from  the  position  I  occupied  at  the  time,  I  could 
not  see  one  of  the  men.  who  sat  sheltered  behind  a  big  pile 
of  chairs  and  other  furniture  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  I 
subjoin  a  diagram  in  order  to  make  the  positions  clear.  X  X ' 
is  the  pile  of  furniture  in  the  center  of  the  floor.  The  piece 
of  iron  was  found  at  B.  Mr.  X.  was  standing  at  C ;  I  at  D, 
both  of  us  facing  the  man  at  E,  with  whom  we  were  talking, 
and  consequently  both  of  us  had  our  backs  to  the  spot  where 
the  phenomenon  occurred. 

There  was»  however,  a  man  seated  at  A.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  was  impossible  for  either  of  us  to  see  him  from 
our  positions.  The  following  diagram  will  make  the  matter 
clear: 
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and  the  chairs  being  about  three  feet.  The  phenomenon  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  quite  inconclusive,  though  it  did  not  in  any 
way  indicate  fraud* 

The  men  stared  at  the  chairs  that  had  fallen  down  ml 
rather  a  dazed  \vay»  and  picked  them  up,  standing  the  pile  on 
end  again.  I  asked  them  whether  any  chairs  had  ever  been 
broken  in  this  manner,  and  they  replied  that  on  only  one  oc-- 
casion  had  a  chair  ever  been  broken,  and  then  only  in  a  very 
minor  way*  The  arm  of  the  chair  had  received  certain  in- 
juries. I  saw  this  chair.  It  appeared  to  me  that,  if  the 
furniture  had  received  severe  injuries  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, it  would  go  to  prove  that  the  phenomena  w^ere  not 
produced  by  the  employees  in  any  voluntary  way.  As,  how- 
ever, the  furniture  had  not  received  any  such  injuries — except 
on  the  one  occasion  in  question,  which  might  have  been  an 
accident— it  left  the  matter  open,  to  be  determined  by  otherl 
considerations.  We  then  left  the  factory,  promising  to  re- 
turn  at  3  o'clock,  when,  it  was  stated,  the  phenomena  were , 
the  most  violent. 

I  find  it  hard  to  indicate  clearly  the  state  of  my  mind  at ' 
this  time.     I  was  certainly  on  the  fence  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  and  did  not  know^  what  to 
believe.     Certain  facts  seemed  to  indicate  fraud,  but^  again, 
certain  other  facts  seemed  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction 
— one  of  the  strongest  of  these  being  the  apparent  honesty! 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  establishment.     To  the  reader  of 
this  report,  it  may  appear  more  or  less  obvious  that  fraud 
was  practised  throughout,  but  when  one  witnesses  the  phe- 
nomena themselves,  and  when  phenomena  of  the  sort  are  oc- 
curring around  one  on  every  hand,  the  mind  gets  into  a  more, 
or  less  dazed  condition,  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid.     Al 
sense  of  the  mysterious  and  the  awesome  enters  into  one,  and 
partially  paralyzes  the   powers   of   observation.     Added   to 
this,  was  the  fact  that  T  desired,  above  all  things,  to  keep  mj 
mind  open  to  any  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  and  espe- 
ciallv  wished  to  avoid  forming  any  too  rapid  conclusion  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  w^itnessed.     Impartial  investi- 
gation needs,   above   all  else,  a  clear  and  open  mind,   and 
that  !  determined  to  preserve  at  all  costs. 
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At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  the  factory. 
Immediately  we  entered  the  door,  a  piece  of  iron — a  large 
spike — ^fell  to  the  floor  in  front  of  us.  No  one  appeared  to  be 
near  this  piece  of  iron,  though  there  were  several  men  stand- 
ing about  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  spot  where  it  fell, 
and  we  had  not,  so  far,  had  the  opportunity  to  **  get  the  lay 
of  things/'  and  take  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  men  on  the 
floor.  Certainly,  the  phenomenon  w^as  starthng,  occurring  as 
it  did»  and  gave  me  opportunity  to  actually  sec  the  object  fall 
— so  seldom  witnessed  at  first  hand  in  poltergeist  cases — 
since  I  saw  the  oljject  actually  fall  to  the  floor  of  the  building. 
It  did  not  appear  to  move  slowly  through  the  air,  however, 
but  naturally,  as  though  falling  in  the  regular  manner.  This 
occurred  when  we  were  on  the  doorstep,  and  about  to  enter 
the  building. 

We  entered.  Hardly  had  w^e  done  so,  however,  when  a 
barrel  rolled  toward  us,  impelled  by  some  unseen  agency, 
from  a  direction  somewhere  in  our  rear.  I  could  not  exactly 
tell  whence  the  barrel  came,  but  the  general  direction  indi- 
cated that  it  had  come  from  a  spot  where  two  men  were 
standing.  Soon  after  this  tw^o  or  three  coins  fell  from  the 
air  directly  at  our  feet.  Sometimes  w^e  could  see  and  hear 
the  coins  fallings  at  other  times»  we  could  not,  but  would  find 
the  coins  upon  the  floor  of  the  factory.  These  coins  varied 
in  size  and  character.  Some  of  the  money  was  current  coin- 
age— Canadian  quarters,  dimes,  etc. — and  at  other  times 
there  were  old  or  out  of  the  way  coins.  I  brought  hack  four 
of  these  coins  with  me.  They  are:  (O  A  George  III  half- 
penny, date  1783.  The  coin  is  very  battered  looking^  thickly 
coated  with  copper  rust,  and  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
eaten  into  by  acid  at  one  time  or  another.  (2)  A  copper  coin 
exactly  the  same  si^e  as  the  last,  but  so  old  and  w^orn  that  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  find  any  date  or  mark  on  the 
coin  even  by  the  aid  of  powerful  magnifying  glasses.  It  is 
thinner  than  the  first  coin,  and  is  undoubtedly  covered  with 
copper  rust  of  a  genuine  character.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact, 
we  might  be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  **  coin  *'  w^as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  piece  of  copper,  cut  out  by  a  machine,  and 
covered  with  dirt.     How^ever,  the  coin  has  no  value,  in  all 
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probability,  even  if  genuine,  owing  to  its  condition.  (3)  A 
United  States  cent  piece,  from  which  the  head  had  been  cut. 
I  knew  that  this  was  frequently  done — in  order  to  make  scarf 
pins  of  the  Indiair  s  head — the  remainder  of  the  cent  being,  of 
course,  valueless  after  this  has  been  done.  It  was  while  ex- 
amining this  cent  that  the  credulity  of  Mr.  X.  was  first  forci- 
bly brought  home  to  me^^ — he  making  the  remark  that  it  was 

in  all  probability  intended  to  be  symbolic  of  F^ H- 

the  murdered  man  from  whose  body  the  head  had  been  re- 
moved! I  must  confess  that  my  respect  for  Mr,  X.'s  judg- 
ment vanished  from  that  moment.  (4)  A  coin,  the  size  of  an 
American  cent,  upon  which  was  written  "Good  for  one 
tune/'  It  w^as  a  **  plug  *'  issued  by  companies  who  open 
penny-in-the-slot-machine  halls,  and  is  used  instead  of  cir^ 
culating  actual  money.  It  is  worth  nothing  at  all,  since  it* 
is  only  good  for  that  purpose,  and  is  equivalent  to  i  cent, 
at  most.  All  the  actual  money  that  dropped  was  claimed 
and  pocketed  by  the  men  at  work  in  the  factory — w^ho  might, 
perhaps,  be  entitled  to  it  on  any  theory  of  the  phenomena. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  phe- 
nomenal happenings.  I  ascended  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
building,  Mr.  X.  slightly  behind  me,  the  man  who  was  show- 
ing us  the  building  behind  him.  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the 
whole  floor,  and  could  see  that  no  one  was  on  that  floor. 
As  I  was  looking  about,  Mr.  X.  grasped  my  arm,  and  whis- 
pered "  There,  you  want  to  see  objects  moving  without  con- 
tact;  see  those  chairs?" — indicating  a  pile  of  rattan  rocking 
chairs  that  stood  in  front  of  us,  I  looked  at  them,  and  sure 
enough  there  w^ere  the  chairs  rocking  away  as  though  some 
spirit  were  indeed  occupying  them,  and  was  engaged  in 
rocking  himself  comfortably  to  sleep!  No  human  being  was 
near  the  chairs,  and  I  actually  saw  them  start  in  their  move- 
ment, and  the  movements  of  the  chairs  increase  in  violence 
while  I  was  looking  at  them,  I  shall  never  forget  the  feel- 
ing that  went  through  me  at  that  moment!  '*  Eureka,"  I 
exclaimed  to  myself,  "  at  last  I  have  seen  a  poltergeist  in 
active  operation!  My  trip  to  Nova  Scotia  has  not  been  for^ 
naught,  even  though  I  see  nothing  else  while  I  am  here. 
have  seen  objects  move  without  human  contact- — and^  bettef 
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still,  I  have  seen  them  start  that  movement  while  my  eyes 
were  upon  them!  What  satisfaction!"  While  thinking  in 
this  manner.  I  was  advancing  towards  the  chairs  in  ques- 
tion, and  was  regarding  them  critically,  but  (I  confess)  de- 
Hghtedly.  I  got  onto  my  hands  and  knees,  and  examined 
the  chairs  from  all  directions  and  points  of  view,  but  I  could 
not  get  to  the  back  of  the  chairs,  since  others  were  piled  up 
behind  them  solidly.  I  crawled  in  beneath  a  number  of 
chairs,  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  back  of  the  rockers  that 
were  behaving  in  this  remarkable  manner.  Ah!  What  was 
that?  A  string  was  attached  to  one  of  the  chairs,  and,  car* 
ried  over  several  other  chairs,  disappeared  through  a  hole  in 
the  floor!  Away  went  my  visions  of  genuine  poltergeist  phe- 
nomena,— of  personal  evidence  of  telekinesis,— fraud  stood 
confessed,  detected!  A  whole  ingenious  system  of  trickery 
was  evidently  in  operation  that  it  now  became  my  duty  to 
unearth  and  detect. 

During  this  time  other  phenomena  had  occurred  in  other 
quarters,  A  large  iron  nail  had  been  thrown,  and  as  I  came 
from  beneath  the  pile  of  chairs,  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  fac- 
tory.  I  could  not  see  whence  it  had  come,  and,  as  there 
were  now  two  or  three  men  on  the  floor  of  the  factory  with 
us,  no  value  could  be  attributed  to  this  occurrence.  Mr.  X., 
I  found,  was  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  was  conversing,  freely,  with  a  spirit  voice!  This 
"  voice  "  was  distinct  and  decidedly  human,  though  muffled 
and  *'  far  away  "  sounding,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  the  exact 
location  of  the  voice.  It  replied  to  Mr.  X*,  answering  his 
questions,  etc.  At  the  moment  I  approached  Mr.  X.,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  smothered  laughter  (i.  e.,  the  *'  spirit 
voice  "  was  laughing)  at  which  several  of  the  men  laughed 
also.  For  a  few  moments,  I  could  not  determine  the  source 
of  the  voice :  then,  passing  behind  a  pile  of  furniture,  I  saw 
a  rubber  speaking  tube  passing  over,  then  under,  a  pile  of 
furniture,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  to  the  room  below. 
I  listened  to  the  **  voice  **  passing  up  this  pipe  for  some 
moments,  then  returned,  to  find  Mr.  X.  still  conversing. 
Later,  I  discovered  that  the  mouth-piece  of  this  speaking 
tube  had  been  wrapped  up  in  two  gunny  sacks  in  order  to 
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muffle  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  make  it  sound  distant,  a 
far  away.     Again,   trickery  of  a   systematic  character   was 
patent,  and  had  been  detected  in  active  operation. 

Shortly  after  this  raps  and  thumps  were  heard,  but  these 
were  certainly  inconclusive  for  the  reason  that  they  might 
have   been   caused   by   the   men   on   the   ground   floor, — h 
knocking  on  the  steam  pipes,  sides  of  the  building,  etc. 
nothing  more  seemed  to  be  forthcoming,  we  went  dow^n 
the  main  floor,  where  the  rest  of  the  men  were  at  w^ork. 

Mr.  X.  had  previously  told  me  that  several  of  the  men 
were,  from  time  to  time,  "  controlled  *'  and  at  such  times 
mistook  him  for  some  one  else,  I  had  at  least  supposed 
that  this  part  of  the  testimony  was  valid,  especially  as  Mr. 
X,  had  told  me  that  he  had,  at  one  time,  mesmerized  a  great 
number  of  persons,  and  so.  it  was  to  be  supposed,  knew^ 
when  a  person  was  tn  a  genuine  and  wdien  in  a  feigned  trance 
or  abnormal  condition^ — or  at  least  be  enabled  to  see  the 
obvious  distinctions.  In  this,  however,  I  was  again  to  be 
disappointed.  While  w^e  were  orT  the  ground  floor,  one  of 
the  men  pretended  to  be  "  controlled,*'  and  mistake  the  iden- 
tity of  Mr.  X.,  addressing  him  as  Mr. — ^-.  He  was  cor- 
rected, but  persisted  in  stating  that  he  w^as  right,  and  that_ 

Mr.  ,  and  not  Mr.  X.,  was  present.     The  fraud  wa 

obvious.     The  fellow  went  through  his  part  with  a  broa4 
grin  on  his  face,  and  the  men  around  him  were  also  laughin| 
and  taking  the  whole  thing  as  a  huge  joke. 

After  watching  this  foolery  for  some  time  I  walked  awa] 
in  disgust,  and  walketl  towards  another  part  of  the  factor) 
Hardly  had  I  turned  my  back  when  a  pile  of  chairs  fell 
the  floor  with  a  crash,  but  this  time  I  turned  quickly  enough' 
to  see  the  hand  of  one  of  the  young  men  retreating  quickly 
to  his  side,  after  pushing  down  the  pile  of  chairs.  I  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  this,  how*ever.  and  did  not  let  my  eye 
rest  on  this  man  for  any  length  of  time,  turning  at  once  to^ 
the  chairs,  as  though  they  were  the  objects  of  interest 
While  examining  these,  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  other  mer 
and  saw^  one  of  them  push  a  row  of  chairs  that  were  sus 
pended  from  a  beam  in  the  ceiling.  The  result  w^as  to  set 
this  row*  of  chairs  into  motion — they  sw^inging  to  and   fro 
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like  so  many  pendulums,  I  continued  examining  the  chair, 
however,  as  though  I  had  not  noticed  this  action,  and  prob- 
ably a  quarter  of  a  minute  elapsed  before  several  of  the  men 
exclaimed  that  the  row  of  chairs  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
was  in  motion.  They  had,  in  the  interval,  drawn  a  little 
away  from  the  chairs,  so  that  they  were  now  probably  six  or 
eight  feet  from  them,  I  expressed  due  astonishment  at  the 
"  phenomenon/*  and  assumed  an  air  of  the  utmost  credulity. 
This  was  fortunate,  since  they  relaxed  their  precautions  to 
a  great  extent,  and,  thence  forward,  I  was  enabled  to  see 
nearly  every  movement  made  by  them,  and  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  every  phenomenon  produced.  On  several  occasions 
I  saw  them  throw  coins  and  tools  and  other  small  articles 
about  the  factory.  In  the  case  of  the  coins,  the  method 
pursued  was  this.  One  of  the  men  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion while  the  other  would  flip  the  coin  into  the  air.  By  the 
time  the  coin  reached  the  floor,  the  hands  of  the  person 
throwing  the  coin  would  be  securely  tucked  in  his  pockets 
or  held  in  plain  view,  and  his  back  turned  to  the  spot  where 
the  coin  fell.  The  whole  thing  was  very  cleverly  arranged, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  fraud  had  not  been  detected 
before  by  one  who  was  unused  to  the  modes  of  trickery  em- 
ployed, and  the  psychology  of  deception. 

r  could  not  account  for  some  of  the  apports,  however, 
for  a  long  time— -many  of  the  objects  seeming  to  fall  in  parts 
of  the  factory  where  no  person  was  standing,  and  at  times 
when  I  had  not  observed  any  movement  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  persons  present.  By  an  accident,  I  happened  to  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  these  phenomena  were  brought 
to  pass.  Letting  my  eye  sweep  the  room,  in  a  quick  glance. 
I  saw  a  head  quickly  bobbing  down  behind  a  wooden  parti- 
tion built  out  along  one  wall  side  of  the  factory.  This  par- 
tition was  open  at  one  end,  and  had  a  small  trap-door  cut  in 
one  side  about  a  foot  square,  and  it  was  through  this  hole 
that  the  objects  had  been  thrown.  I  had  seen  the  head 
through  this  hole,  and  just  disappearing  below  it.  It  was 
obvious  that  many  objects  could  be  thrown,  under  these 
circumstances,  when  no  one  of  those  standing  abotit  moved 
in  the  slightest  degree,  and  in  parts  of  the  factory  where  no 
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one  was  standing.  I  did  not  let  anyone  see  by  my  actions, 
however,  that  I  had  seen  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  nor 
that  I  suspected  the  presence  of  the  man  behind  the  wooden 
partition.  I  determined  to  test  the  matter  in  another  way. 
Walking  in  a  leisurely  manner  toward  the  back  of  the 
factory,  as  if  to  see  whether  any  new  phenomena  had  oc- 
curred in  that  direction,  I  walked  back  along  the  other  wall 
of  the  factory^  and  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  see  behind 
the  wooden  partition.  Behind  it,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  I 
saw  a  young  man,  and  beside  him  a  number  of  pieces  of  iron, 
slats  of  wood  and  other  articles,  intended,  doubtless,  to  con- 
stitute **  apports  *'  at  some  later  time.  I  continued  my  walk» 
still  pretending  that  I  had  discovered  nothing,  but  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  corner  of  my  eye  on  that  opening,  no 
matter  what  phenomena  were  occurring  elsewhere.  As  I 
rejoined  the  rest  of  the  group^  standing  about  the  window, 
a  coin  instantly  fell  at  my  feet.  I  had  not  observed  anyone 
throw  it  on  this  occasion,  but  I  had  often  before,  and  I  fre- 
quently did  afterwards,  so  I  attributed  no  importance  to  the 
phenomenon,  for  the  reason  that  I  was  not  watching  the 
men  as  closely  as  I  was  intent  on  keeping  my  eye  on  the 
trap-door  opening,  for,  if  I  could  discover  any  object  actually 
thrown  through  this  hole  in  the  wall^  it  would  confirm  my 
previous  suspicions,  and  explain  many  of  the  phenomena 
that  could  not  be  explained  on  any  other  theory.  A  moment 
later,  I  saw  the  end  of  a  long  piece  of  wood  carefully  and 
noiselessly  thrust  through  the  opening,  and  a  moment  later 
it  went  spinning  along  the  floor  with  a  tremendous  noise 
and  scuffle.  Fraud  again  stood  confessed,  detected,  and  en- 
abled me  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  that  had  hitherto 
puzzled  me  as  to  their  explanation.  The  men  at  once  ran 
over  to  the  object  and  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the 
**  marvel."  I  noticed  that  they  enlarged  upon  everything 
that  transpired,  and  tried  to  make  it  appear  more  marvellous 
than  it  really  was*  They  all  doubtless  knew  the  tricks  that 
one  of  their  number  was  playing,  and  all  the  evidence  went 
to  show  that  they  were  '*  with  him  '*  in  the  production  of  the 
phenomena;  yet,  to  look  at  them  and  to  listen  to  their  talk, 
no  one  would  have  the   slightest   suspicion  but  that   they 
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were  genuinely  amazed,  nor  would  he  suspect  that  such 
simple  country  fellows  could  act  out  their  parts  so  well.  It 
certainly  surprised  me,  and  forced  me  into  the  conclusion 
that,  if  men  of  that  character  care  to  lie,  they  can  do  so  in  a 
manner  that  will  never  be  suspected,  and  that  no  faith  at  all 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  old  notion  that  "  the  simple  country 
man  or  woman  is  to  be  trusted^  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
incapable  of  making-up  or  consistently  acting  out  the  part 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  play."  My  experience 
seems  to  completely  refute  that  idea. 

Immediately  after  the  phenomenon  of  the  piece  of  wood, 
above  mentioned,  I  saw  a  pile  of  chairs  move  along  the  floor, 
as  though  of  their  own  accord.  I  went  up  to  the  chairs,  as 
though  to  examine  them,  and  observed  a  long  piece  of  string* 
connecting  them  and  passing  through  the  entire  pile  to  the 
other  side  of  the  factory,  where  it  had  doubtless  rested 
in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  men  connected  with  the  factory* 
At  all  events,  there  was  the  string,  which,  in  itself,  consti- 
tuted a  positive  proof  of  fraud.  At  a  later  period,  I  saw  this 
string  pulled  taut  just  before  the  pile  of  chairs  moved. 

Just  about  this  time,  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  men 
slipped  out  of  the  back  door,  without  telling  us  where  he  was 
going,  nor  the  reason  for  his  withdrawal.  About  a  minute 
later,  there  came  a  loud  knock  on  the  floor  overhead,  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  sound  of  chairs  falling  onto  the  floor. 
"There,"  said  Mr.  X.,  "there,  you  hear  loud  and  definite 
noises  upstairs,  yet  there  is  no  one  there.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  that?''  I  replied  by  stating  that  I  should  like  to 
go  up  alone  and  investigate,  which  I  did.  I  knew  that  Mr. 
X.  had  seen  that  man  go  out  of  the  rear  door  as  well  as  I 
had,  but  evidently  did  not  connect  the  two  events,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  that  fact — not  considering  it  worth  his  notice, 
apparently.  This  struck  me  as  a  very  pretty  case  of  mal- 
observation,  in  which  persons  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
house  at  the  time  that  certain  phenomena  are  occurring — 
yet  the  witnesses  neglect  to  take  that  fact  into  consideration 
when  drawing  up  the  report  of  the  events.  I  was  getting  to 
have  more  and  more  sympathy  for  Mr.  Podmore's  treatment 
of  these  poltergeist  cases,  and  to  appreciate  more  than  ever, 
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how  all-importanl  the  recognition  of  such  defects  is  in 
recording  of  such  cases.  The  fact  that  one  man  had  dis- 
appeared, silently,  a  few  moments  before  the  phenomena 
took  place  on  the  floor  above  us  was,  to  me,  a  most  suspi- 
cious factor^  and  I  desired  to  see  whether  it  was  possible  to 
reach  the  floor  over  our  heads  by  other  means  than  by  the 
stairway,  which  had  been,  throughout,  in  our  view;  That  g 
was  the  reason  I  desired  to  go  alone.  ^M 

As  I  began  to  ascend  the  stairs,  the  door  at  the  rear  of^^ 
the  factory  opened  and  our  missing  man  reappeared.  He 
looked  rather  red  in  the  face,  and  was  smiling  broadly.  Mr, 
Xm  meanwhile,  arose  from  his  chair,  and  went  to  the  rear 
part  of  the  factory  for  some  purpose.  As  I  ascended  the 
stairs  the  heavy  door  between  the  second  and  third  stories 
banged  against  the  wall  of  the  factory  several  times — appar- 
ently of  its  own  accord.  This  was  one  of  those  large  doors 
that  lie  flat,  parallel  with  the  floor,  hinged  at  the  side,  and 
supported  by  counter  weights,  hanging  at  the  end  of  ropes 
that  pass  over  pulleys: — the  idea  being  that  the  door,  while 
opening  upward,  would  lie  flat  until  pushed  against  the  wall 
of  the  factory  by  the  hand,  where  it  would  then  remain,  sup- 
portecl  by  the  counter-weights. 

This  door  was  banging  against  the  side  wall  of  the  factor 
in  an  unaccountable  way.     As  I  ascended  the  stairs,  I  m 
ticed  that  one  of  the  counter-weights  had  been  removed,  and 
that,  instead  of  the  rope  having  any  weight  at  all  attached  to 
it,  it  merely  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  to  the  groimd 
floor,  below.     It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  door  could 
be  move*!.  !>anged  against  the  wall,  etc  by  pulling  the  ropi 
from   some   spot  on  the  ground   floor  directly  beneath  th' 
rope.     This  would  pull  the  rope  taut  and,  if  the  pull  vver 
continued,  would  pull  the  door  against  the  wall  of  the  facto 
with   a   bang.     All  that    I    had   to   find  out,   therefore,  wa: 
whether  this  rope  was  pulled  from  betow  or  not.     As  I  coul 
not  be  above  and  below  at  the  same  moment,  this  was,  he 
ever,  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  than  might  at  first  sight 
be  imagined. 

On  arriving  at  the  third  floor,  then.  I  pulled  this  door 
down  behind  me.  leaving  me  alone  on  that  floor.     The  two 
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ropes,  supporting  the  door,  were  now  stretched  at  an  angle 
of  about  45""  from  the  edge  of  the  door  to  the  pulleys  on  the 
wall  One  of  these  ropes  was  taut,  having  the  counter- 
weight attached  to  the  other  end,  but  the  second  rope  w^as 
slightly  sagging,  since  the  counter-weight  had  been  removed. 
I  lent  over,  and  pushed  this  rope  in,  so  as  to  make  it  take  a 
decided  curve  or  loop.  My  thought  was  this.  If  the  door 
moves  of  itself,  the  door  w^ill  move  first,  and  wm'II  bang  against 
the  side  of  the  house  without  this  rope  being  pulled  taut. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  door  is  banged  against  the  side  of 
the  house  by  means  of  the  rope  w^hich  pulled  it  in  that  direc- 
tion,— which  rope,  as  I  had  found,  passed  through  a  hole  in 
the  wall  to  the  ground  floor, — then  there  w^ould  be  proof 
that  the  door  was  moved  by  means  of  the  rope,  and  that  that 
w^as  the  force  that  moved  the  door.  It  would  prove,  /.  t^, 
that  the  door  did  not  move  through  other  means  than  this 
one — the  pulling  of  the  rope.'  I  accordingly  watched  the 
rope  intently,  anrl  in  a  few  moments,  I  saw  the  rope  pulled 
taut  w^ith  a  jerk  before  the  door  moved  at  alb  It  w^as  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  door  had  been  pulled  against  the  side  of 
the  building  by  means  of  the  rope:  and  since  this  rope  passed 
to  within  reach  of  the  hands  of  those  on  the  ground  floor,  it 
did  not  require  much  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture 
the  means  by  which  the  door  had  been  moved. 

When  I  again  descended  to  the  ground  floor,  I  found  that 
a  piece  of  iron  had  fallen  in  my  absence.  Mn  X.  asked  one 
of  the  men  whether  he  could  pick  it  up  and  he  replied  **  cer- 
tainly.'' **  Try  it,"  said  Mr.  X.,  upon  which  the  fellow 
stooped  down  and  pretended  to  be  unable  to  lift  up  the  piece 
of  iron — which  w^eighed,  probably,  three  or  four  pounds. 
The  fraud  w^as  obvious.  He  w^as  smiling  broadly  when  pre- 
tending his  inability  to  pick  up  the  piece  of  iron,  as  were  all 
the  other  men  in  the  circle  looking  at  him.  Mr.  X.  had 
talked  freely  about  his  former  ability  to  **  mesmerize  "  people 
and  they  had  heard  him  make  this  assertion  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  little  piece 
of  acting  was  merely  to  flatter  Mr.  X,'s  vanity,  and  to  convey 
to  him  the  impression  that  he  had  not  yet  lost  his  '*  power/' 

During  the  time  that  1  had  been  in  the  factory,  a  chair 
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had  fallen  over  several  times,  and  I  knew  that  no  hair  nor 
thread  was  attached  to  it  because  I  had,  on  one  occasion, 
picked  the  chair  up  and  set  it  on  its  feet  again*  apparently 
out  of  courtesy,  but  really  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any 
such  thread  was  attached  to  it.  I  therefore  knew  that,  un- 
less some  telekinetic  force  was  operative,  someone  must  have 
kicked  or  pushed  the  chair  over — though  I  was  unable  to  see 
anyone  do  so  for  a  long  time.  I  had  suddenly  turned  on 
several  occasions,  immediately  after  the  chair  had  fallen  to 
the  floor,  but  did  not  detect  anyone  pushing  it  over.  There 
was  one  man  in  the  neighborhood,  distant  about  six  or  seven 
feet,  but  he  had  his  back  to  the  chair,  and  there  were  no  in- 
dications that  he  had  kicked  it  over.  There  was  one  occa- 
sion on  which  I  had  practically  detected  him  in  fraud,  it  is 
true.  I  turned  my  back  on  him,  purposely,  but  listened  in- 
tently. I  knew  that  he  most  take  at  least  one  step  to  reach 
the  chair,  in  order  to  kick  it  over,  and  I  determined  to  wait 
for  that  sound.  In  a  few  moments  I  heard  a  sharp  quick 
step  in  his  direction,  and  a  second  later  there  was  the  sound 
of  the  chair  falling  onto  the  floor.  I  turned  quickly,  but  this 
man  was  again  busy  at  the  bench.  Although  the  circum- 
stances were  extremely  suspicious,  therefore,  I  had  not  actu- 
ally detected  the  men  in  fraud,  and  I  would  not  let  my  dis- 
covery warp  my  judgment  until  I  had, 

A  little  later  I  sazc  him  push  the  chair  over,  however. 
Coins  and  other  articles  were  falling  about — several  of  which 
I  saw  thrown — and  a  large  barrel  fell  off  a  shelf, —  (which  I 
did  not  see  thrown,  but  it  was  of  no  evidential  value  for  the 
reason  that  several  men  were  standing  about,  and  neither 
Mr.  X.  nor  myself  were  in  the  neighborhood).  The  chair, 
before  referred  to,  had  fallen  over  once  or  twice,  and  one  of 
the  men  had  volunteered  the  remark  that  "  that  chair  never 
stands  up  anyway;  it's  always  falling  over/'  There  were  so 
many  things  happening  all  the  time  that  it  w^as  really  impos* 
sible  to  pay  strict  attention  to  all  parts  of  the  factory  equally, 
and  hence  I  was  not  enabled  to  watch  the  chair  and  the  man 
behind  it  as  I  should  have  liked.  However,  later  on,  I  man- 
aged to  see  him  in  th^  act  of  kicking  over  the  chair.  A  coin 
had  fallen  at  my  feet,  and  I  stooped  down  to  pick  it  up.     I 
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was,  in  this  position,  enabled  to  see  between  my  two  legs,  and 
to  observe  what  was  liappening  in  the  rear.  While  in  this 
position,  I  saw  the  man  behinti  me  suddenly  take  a  quick 
step,  kick  over  the  chair,  and  instantly  return  to  his  bench. 
The  whole  action  was  very  quickly  and  very  dexterously 
done,  and  took  but  a  second  to  perform.  This  was  almost 
the  last  phenomenon  that  I  had  not  actually  seen  produced 
at  one  time  or  another,  and  so  felt  confident  in  asserting  that 
all  the  phenomena  that  occurred  in  our  presence  had  been 
fraud  and  nothing  but  fraud.  There  remained  to  be  ex- 
plained the  phenomena  that  had  occurred  on  the  second  floor 
when  no  one  was  supposedly  there — on  the  occasion  that  I 
had  seen  the  man  make  his  exit  through  the  back  door.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  there  was  any  other  way 
onto  the  roof^ — other  than  the  stairway  proper.  I  went  up 
to  the  third  story,  accordingly,  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
in  the  rear  of  the  factory.  I  saw  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
shed  built  out  from  the  rear  of  the  factory,  and  reaching  to 
within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  window  of  the  second  story  of 
the  building,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  anyone  to  get 
onto  the  roof  of  this  shed  by  means  of  a  step  ladder  or  other 
means  and  enter  the  window  of  the  second  story  through  the 
window.  Once  in  the  second  story,  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  reach  the  third  story  undetected,  by  means  of 
the  stairway-  • 

J  was  now  entirely  satisfied  that  all  the  phenomena  that 
I  had  witnessed  at  the  factory  that  day  were  fraudulent,  and 
the  strings,  threads,  speaking-tubes,  etc.,  showed  that  the 
trickery  had  been  systematically  planned  and  carried  out  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  nothing  but  trickery  had  been  practiced  from  first 
to  last.  For  a  long  time  it  had  gone  undetected,  it  is  true, 
and  it  had  taken  me  a  whole  morning  and  a  part  of  the  after- 
noon to  get  into  the  "  swing  of  things/'  so  to  speak,  though 
I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  various  methods  of 
trickery  that  are  employed  in  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  and  was 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  detect  it,  if  any  existed.  Several 
times,  during  the  investigation,  I  was  very  strongly  im- 
pressed  with  the  close  similarity  of  this  case  to  that  re- 
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corded  by  Mr.  Myers  in  Proceedings  S.  P.  J?.,  Vol.  VIL,  pp. 
384-93,  in  which  chips  of  wood,  tools,  and  other  small  articles 
were  thrown  about  a  factory  by  some  unseen  power.  Both 
sets  of  phenomena  occurred  in  a  sort  of  work-shop;  in  both 
cases  very  much  the  same  sort  of  phenomena  occurred,  and 
in  many  ways  the  phenomena  bear  striking  resemblances. 
But  I  shall  not  insist  that  the  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Myers  is 
therefore  due  to  fraud,  nor  even  that  we  should  look  upon 
that  case  with  greater  suspicion  than  formerly.  I  merely 
wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  two  cases  are  in  many  re- 
spects very  similar.  And  during  the  course  of  the  phenom- 
ena I  was  constantly  reminded  of  that  fact. 

1  fountl  that  I  veered  considerably  towards  Mr.  Pod- 
more's  method  of  thinking  of,  and  dealing  with,  these  phe- 
nomena during  this  period  of  first-hand  investigation.  Here 
was  a  case  admirably  reported  by  an  intelligent  man — the 
phenomena  occurring  in  several  qiiarters  of  the  town  simul- 
taneously, and  actually  continuing  in  the  presence  of  an 
S.  P.  R.  member!  (An  almost  unprecedented  case!)  The  phe- 
nomena were  of  tlie  usual  type,  and  the  case  was.  in  many 
respects,  far  superior  to  many  other  poltergeist  cases  that 
have  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  psychical  research. 
Since  this  case  had  so  far  proved  to  be  fraud  and  nothing^ 
but  fraud,  disclosing  trickery  of  a  systematic  type,  it  cer- 
tainly became  highly  prof>able  that  all  the  other  phenomena 
that  had  occurred  in  that  town  were  also  fraudulently  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  case  as  a  whole  also  helped  to  cast  a  strong 
shadow  of  suspicion  on  all  the  other  poltergeist  cases  of  a 
similar  type,  for  the  reason  that  this  one — so  much  better 
attested  and  recorded  than  they — had  turned  out  to  be  (so 
far  at  least)  fraud  and  nothing  but  fraud. 

I  had  resolved,  however,  that  the  discovery  of  fraud  in 
the  factory  should  not  prejudice  me  against  the  rest  of  the 
phenomena  that  had  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  the  town. 
It  was  quite  possible,  I  argued,  that  some  of  the  phenomena 
that  had  occurred  might  have  heen  genuine,  though  those 
that  had  occurred  at  the  factory  were  obvious  frauds.  I  was 
perfectly  open  to  be  convinced,  that  is,  if  any  new  phenom- 
ena occurred  that  seemed  to  have  any  basis  in  fact.     I  agreed 
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to  visit  other  places  in  the  company  of  Mr.  X.,  and  see  if  any 
new  phenomena  were  forthcoming.  We  accordingly  left  the 
factory,  and  proceeded  down  the  road.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  Mr.  X.  about  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  come 
relative  to  the  factory  phenomena,  for  the  reason  that  I 
feared  he  would  refuse  to  accompany  me  further  if  I  stated 
my  mind  at  that  time;  and,  further,  I  was  perfectly  open  to 
admit  that  new  phenomena  of  a  genuine  sort  might  be  forth- 
coming, and  I  wished  to  see  these  phenomena  before  coming 
to  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  recorded. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  we  met  two  boys,  who  were 

introduced  to  me  as  Dan  O and  B.  M .     I  had  heard 

of  them  before  from  Mr.  X.,  remarkable  phenomena  occur- 
ring, it  was  claimed,  in  their  presence*  They  spoke  openly 
of  the  phenomena,  did  not  attempt  to  deny  any  of  the  stories 
that  were  told  about  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  added 
to  them.  I  noticed  that  they  smiled  whenever  they  spoke 
of  the  phenomena,  however,  and  frequently  smiled  at  me  in  a 
knowing  way,  when  Mr.  X.  was  not  looking,  as  though  I 
was  to  be  taken  into  their  confidence !  If  one  can  express  a 
wink  in  a  smile,  they  assuredly  did  so!  From  a  study  of 
their  manner  at  the  time  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
regarded  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke,  and  that  they  were  in 
some  way  playing  tricks  upon  Mr.  X. — as  schoolboys  have 
been  known  to  do  before,  I  believe !  However,  I  desired  to 
see  the  phenomena  for  myself,  if  possible,  and,  upon  Mr.  X. 
inviting  them  up  to  his  office,  they  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  we  four  went  up  the  stairs — I  at  least  somewhat  eagerly. 

The  two  boys  sat  on  chairs  opposite  one  another,  and 
distant  about  four  feet.  Mr.  X.  and  myself  sat  on  chairs  side 
by  side,  so  that  we  four  made  the  corners  of  a  square.     Mr. 

X.  sat  close  to  M and  I  next  to  Dan  O .     We  sat 

talking  for  some  minutes,  when  Mr.  X.  rose,  walked  across* 
the  floor,  and  returned  to  my  side,  standing  by  me  while  I 
examined  an  "  apport  "  he  had  brought  me  to  see.     In  this 

way  his  back  was  turned  towards  M ,  while  he  was  facing 

me.     I  took  particular  pains  not  to  look  at  M but  at  Mr. 

*  These  are  the  two  from  whose  hands  the  dictionary  had  been  snatched, 
at  King's  College  (see  p.  469). 
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X.,  while  he  wz%  talking  to  me»  but  I  could^  at  the  same  titne« 
keefi  the  corner  of  my  eye  on  M 1  and  see  every  move- 
ment (hat  he  marie,  I  »aw  him  rock  backward  in  his  chair, 
hb  right  hand  being  in  his  coat  pocket.  At  a  moment  when 
f  wa<»  apfiarenily  alifiorbcd  in  conversation  with  Mr.  X.,  I 
MW  hi«»  right  hand  nlioot  out  suddenly,  and,  at  the  same  in- 
•funt,  he  »et  up  a  mo»t  unearthly  yell!  Our  eyes  were  at 
owre  turned  in  Iirn  direction,  naturally,  and  we  found  that 
he  liad  rijien  to  hi»  feet,  and  had  started  to  prance  about  the 
room,  kicking  over  articles  of  furniture,  grinding  his  teeth, 
ind  acting  a*i  one  **  possessed."  Now  I  knew  what  was  the 
irinfter.  Ilrrc  wa*  one  of  the  cases  of  "possession^'  that 
Mr  X.  had  luefrtioucd  to  me.  as  occurring  in  these  students. 
I  had  cartieitly  desired  to  witness  a  case  of  this  ''posses- 
%UfU**  juul  luy  svinli  had  Ijcen  gratified!  But  I  had  not 
neglrrtcd  tn  unlicc  lliat.  at  the  instant  this  young  man  was 
**  (Miiiiessrd/'  and  uric  sccoihI  after  his  arm  had  shot  out  in 
ihiT  niannrr  drnrril/rd,  ilicre  tiatl  fallen  at  the  opposite  side  of 
IIh*  innrii  i\  ^riuill  package— an  **  ajiport  "  which  had  fallen  to 
Hie  (Inor  at  the  iiiKlant  he  was  supposedly  **  controlled/'  I 
Inid  "^MHiKM'icd  AS  much.  'J'hc  fact  that  he  had  slipped  his 
h>HMl  III  Inn  piickct  and  leaneil  back  in  his  chair  so  as  to  be 
hidden  fiirui  tnc  where  I  sat;  the  fact  that  his  arm  had  shot 
iiiH  III  the  moincnl  lie*  was  controlled,  led  me  to  form  the  in- 
•ihnibiiiri»nH  coiuictiun  ihat  lie  had  at  that  instant  thrown 
(he  urticlc  acroKn  the  room,  and  had  screamed  at  the  same  mo* 
Micnl  in  onlcr  to  distract  our  attention  from  this  movement 
(III  \\\h  parr  iM'f'ry  act  in  the  well-planned  drama  had  previa 
immIv  I'ccn  siudicd  mil.  and  acted  with  remarkable  cunning 
and  iit^iMinily.  Ami  now  he  was  **  possessed/'  and  it  re- 
inainni  tu  he  seen  hn\v  much  of  t!ie  genuine  there  was  about 
litis  •*  p(>?tscssiotL'* 

In  the  few  inonuMHs  that  had  elapsed  while  I  was  exam- 
fnniK  the  "ap|KUt/'  (which  proved  to  be  a  paper  bundle 
iiijMUt  two  inclics  square,  tied  with  a  string).  Mr.  X.  had  man- 

«Ked  to  capture  M and  was  now  holding  him  with  his 

I  wo  htnuK  im  his  forehead,  over  which  he  was  making  mes- 
nirric  pusses!  I  have  previously  spoken  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
niier  prided  himself  on  his  ability  to  mesmerize  certain 


« 
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persons,  and  that  this  fact  was  very  generally  known 
throughout  the  community.  As  he  made  these  passes^  then, 
the  boy  pretended  to  become  subdued  and  passive,  ceasing 
the  frantic  gestures  in  which  he  had  formerly  indulged.  I 
studied  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  while  these  passes  were 
being  made,  and  noticed  that  he  was  smiling  to  himself,  and 
^\^Ty  now  and  then  would  look  out  from  under  his  eye-lids 

and  exchange  smiles  and  glances  with  young  O ,  who 

stood  near.  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind, 
from  my  observations,  that  the  whole  process  was  one  of 
trickery,  and  that  nothing  but  fraud  was  present  in  this  so- 
called  case  of  **  possession.'' 

A  Uttle  later  these  two  young  men  left  the  office,  and  I 

did  not  see  them  again.     M made  the  remark  to  Mr.  X., 

as  he  went  out  of  the  office — *^  Vm  afraid  of  you,  Mr.  X.  " — 
evidently  in  joke.  A  little  later  ioud  knocks  were  heard  on 
the  wall  of  the  office,  the  wall  dividing  it  from  the  next  office. 
In  that  room  there  were  several  young  men  and  women  at 
work,  and  as  they  knew  of  Mr.  X/s  interests  and  weaknesses, 
obviously  no  value  can  be  attached  to  knocks  obtained  under 
such  circumstances. 

Soon  after  this  I  left  Mr.  X/s  office  and  went  down  the 
street  to  get  shaved,  and  incidentally  to  interview  the  barber 
in  whose  shop  extraordinary  occurrences  were  said  to  have 
taken  place.  While  being  shaved,  I  asked  the  barber  what 
truth  there  was  in  the  various  stories  that  were  being  cir- 
culated about  the  town— objects  being  moved  without  con- 
tact, etc.,  etc.  He  laughed  heartily  upon  my  asking  the 
question.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop  stated  that  his  assist- 
ant was  more  or  less  of  a  sleight-of-hand  man,  and  would 
frequently  flip  coins  and  other  snaall  objects  into  the  air, 
when  Mr.  X,  was  not  looking,  and,  by  the  time  they  had 
reached  the  floor,  everyone  would  l>e  busily  occupied.  This 
agreed  with  my  own  observations  in  the  factory.  They 
stated  that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  any  of  the  stories 
that  were  being  circulated  about  the  town,  and  that  no  phe- 
nomena of  a  genuine  nature  had  occurred  so  far  as  they  knew 
— certainly  none  in  their  store,  where  all  the  phenomena  had 
been  fraudulently  produced.     They  stated  that  they  would 
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have  no  objection  at  all  to  stating  that  the  phenomena  were 
genuine  if  tliey  were  so;  in  fact  they  woukl  be  more  than 
anxious  to  see  such  phenomena  themselves ;  but  that  all  the 
phenomena  produced  in  their  store  were  fraudulent,  they 
knew,  and  they  thought  that  all  the  phenomena  that  had  oc- 
curred elsewhere  in  the  town  were  produced  in  the  same 
manner  also.  They  further  stated  that  they  had,  on  several 
occasions,  stated  to  Mr,  X.  that  the  phenomena  had  been 
produced  by  fraud,  but  tliat  he  had  refused  to  believe  them, 
stating  that  it  w^ould  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  pn 
duce  the  phenonxena  under  the  conditions  present ;  that  he 
had  watched  them  all  the  time,  and  they  had  not  moved,  etc., 
etc.  The  assistant,  whom  I  also  interviewed,  stated  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  other  words,  and  fully  corroborated  the 
statements  of  his  employer.  Needless  to  say  no  phenomena_^J 
occurred  while  I  was  in  the  shop.  ^H 

I  now  returned  to  Mr.  X.'s  office,  and  we  wxnt  together^ 
to  a  small  stationery  store,  wdiere,  it  was  asserted  phenom*^J 
ena  of  a  remarkable  nature  had  occurred.  When  w^e  en^^| 
tered,  there  were  present  three  young  w^omen — one  of  them 
employed  in  the  shop,  and  the  other  two  friends  of  hers. 
The  three  w^ere  standing  together,  talking,  behind  the  coun* 
ter.  The  medium,  who,  in  this  case,  was  supposedly  a  small 
boy  about  eight  years  of  age,  was  absent,  but  we  were  told 
that  he  w^ould  soon  be  back,  and  we  decided  to  wait.  While 
doing  so,  a  small  paper-weight  fell  to  the  floor  behind  the 
counter,  and  a  few  moments  later,  an  ink-stand  or  some  sim- 
ilar object  also  fell.  In  reply  to  inquiries,  the  young  woman 
asserted  that  she  had  not  thrown  them.  A  few  moments 
later,  her  two  friends  went  out,  and  she  w^alked  towards  us. 
still  behind  the  counter.  She  then  stated  that  she  had 
thrown  the  objects,  and  tfiat  the  movements  w^e  had  just  ob- 
served  were  due  to  fraud.  She  stated  that,  so  far  as  she 
knew,  all  the  phenomena  that  had  ever  been  observed  in  that 
store  were  also  due  to  fraud,  and  that  none  of  a  genuine 
nature  had  ever  occurred.  This  Mr.  X.  refused  to  believe 
In  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  this  young  woman  stated  that  sli 
had  actually  thrown  the  objects,  Mr.  X.  refused  to  believe 
that  she  had  done  so  until  she  had  positively  assured  hi 
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that  such  was  the  case,  and  had  practically  demonstrated 
to  him  the  possibility  of  producing  thejii  in  that  manner! 
He  had  asserted  that  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
fraud;  that  he  was  watching  her  all  the  time,  etc.,  etc.  Of 
course,  against  such  extreme  and  absurd  credulity  it  is  im- 
possible to  launch  the  shafts  of  scepticism!  If  a  person  zlHI 
not  believe  that  fraud  has  been  practised,  when  the  possibility 
of  it  has  been  made  apparent,  and  w^hen  we  have  the  state- 
ments of  the  persons  producing  it  that  it  tvas  so  produced, 
what  are  we  to  do? 

I  called  this  young  w^oman  across  the  room  on  the  pretext 
of  asking  her  a  question  about  the  magazines  in  the  window;, 
and,  when  we  were  alone,  I  asked  her  wiiat  truth  there  was 
in  the  various  stories  that  were  current,  as  1  had  previously 
asked  the  barber.  She  replied  that  it  was  all  fraud,  so  far 
as  she  knew :  that  the  whole  town  was  *'  in  to  trick  "  Mr.  X.. 
since  he  was  a  public  nrark.  in  a  way,  and  that  certainly  all 
the  phenomena  that  had  occurred  in  that  store  in  the  past 
has  been  produced  by  fraudulent  means.     ^*  It  is  a  shame/* 

she  said,  **  the  way  they  fool  poor  old  .     Everyone 

makes  fun  of  him,  and  it  must  have  been  the  means  of  his 
losing  much  business,  too/*  She  stated  that  she  thought 
there  had  been  about  enough  trickery,  and  that  she,  at  least, 
would  practise  it  no  more.  This  confirmed  the  statement  of 
the  barber,  and  was  to  receive  still  further  support,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Just  as  w^e  finished  speaking,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
medium  entered.  He  was  a  small  boy,  about  eight  years  of 
age.  who  smiled  broadly  when  he  saw  Mr,  X.  We  talked 
to  him  for  a  few  moments,  and,  while  Mr.  X.  w^as  in  another 
part  of  the  store,  I  asked  the  boy  to  tell  me  truthfully 
whether  or  not  the  phenomena  had  been  produced  fraudu- 
lently by  him.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  care  w^hether  the 
phenomena  were  genuine  or  false;  that  I  should  never  see 
him  after  that  day;  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  telling  me 
the  truth,  etc.  He  thereupon  stated  frankly  that  he  had 
produced  all  the  phenomena  himself,  by  fraud.  He  offered 
to  show  me  how  he  did  the  tricks  later  on.  At  this  point 
Mr,  X.  returned.     He  asked  the  hov  whether  or  not  he  had 
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performed  any  tricks  on  previous  occasions.  The  boy  was 
evidently  frightened  at  the  manner  in  which  this  question 
was  asked,  and  stated  in  reply  that  he  had  not;  that  the  phe- 
nomena were  genuine,  etc.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
had  jnst  that  minute  stated  to  me  that  he  had  so  produced 
them,  and  this  gave  me  a  very  good  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
testimony  that  Mr.  X.  was  likely  to  secure  in  this  case. 
Evidently,  all  the  mediums  were  so  deeply  involved  in  their 
deceit  that  it  was  now  impossible  for  them  to  withdraw  with 
grace.  They  were  in  the  mire  so  deeply  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  escape  for  them.  Mr,  X,  was  evidently  entirely 
satisfied  in  the  boy's  statement  that  he  had  not  produced  thej 
phenomena  by  fraud,  and  did  not  question  him  further. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  X.  returned  to  his  oflice,  and  I  told 
him  that  1  was  going  to  conduct  some  further  investigations 
on  my  own  account.  We  accordingly  separated;  he  to  go  to 
his  office,  and  I  to  the  grocery  store  which  we  had  first  en-j 
tered,  and  in  which  the  boxes  were  stated  to  have  been^ 
moved;  in  which  the  apple  fell  in  my  presence,  etc.  I  found 
the  proprietor  a  very  intelligent  man;  and  I  thought  it  best 
to  state  to  him,  frankly,  the  object  of  my  mission,  and  to 
obtain  from  him  the  exact  details  of  the  cases  he  mentioned, 
if  genuine,  or  to  obtain  his  confession,  if  fraudulent.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was.  at  that  time,  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
any  phenomena  had  been  genuine  at  all,  but  I  wished  to  ob- 
tain all  the  testimony  possible  on  all  points  before  coming  to 
a  final  conclusion.  For  that  reason,  I  visited  the  store  ii 
question,  and  obtained  the  interview  with  the  proprietor. 

I  asked  him  about  the  apple  incident.  He  smiled,  and 
stated  that  **  of  course  '*  he  had  thrown  it.  The  story  of  the 
boxes  having  been  moved  in  the  night  had  been  made  up  *'out 
of  whole  cloth."  The  eggs  had  been  broken  in  shipment, 
and  had  been  collected  in  one  box,  previous  to  their  being 
thrown  away.  He  stated  to  me  the  fact  that  Mr.  X.  *'  would 
believe  anything; ''  that  often  his  assistant  had  thrown  arti- 
cles when  Mr.  X.  was  actually  looking  at  him,  yet  he  had 
been  undetected!  He  stated  that,  on  one  occasion,  his  as- 
sistant was  standing  behind  the  counter  to  the  right  of  the 
shop,  and  distant  from  Mr.  X.  about  twelve  feet.     From  this 
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angle  he  had  thrown  two  apples  so  as  to  fall  just  in  front  of 
Mr.  X. — who  asserted^  nevertheless,  that  they  had  fallen 
from  the  air  directly  over  his  head,  and  had  not  been  thrown 
from  any  angle  at  all.  This  is  most  instructive.  The  same 
thing  had  occurred  on  another  occasion  with  a  book  that  had 
been  thrown^ — Mr,  X-  asserted  that  it  had  fallen  at  his  feet 
**  out  of  the  air/'  directly  over  his  head.  He  also  volun- 
teered the  remark  that  Mr.  X.  had  frequently  been  told  that 
the  phenomena  were  all  fraudulently  produced— even  by 
those  tliat  had  produced  them,  but  that  he  had  refused  to 
believe  it.     He  stated  that  the  whole  town  was  "  in  to  fool 

"  and  that  they  had  had  lots  of  fun  doing  so!     It  must 

be  remembered  that  it  was  a  small  country  town,  in  winter, 
and,  doubtless,  time  sometimes  fell  heavily  upon  their  hands. 
No  genuine  phenomena  had  occurred  in  his  store,  he  assured 
nie,  though  he  would  not  hesitate  to  tefl  me  if  they  had 
done  so. 

I  remarked  that  I  should  think  it  would  involve  a  lot  of 
Jime  and  trouble  to  keep  up  such  a  systematic  campaign  of 
fraud,  so  consistently  carried  out.  I  stated  that  I  should 
think  that  it  would  involve  time,  trouble  and  even  expense^ — 
since  in  one  case,  at  least,  it  was  reported  that  ele*ctric  light 
bulbs  had  been  broken,  and  these  cost  money  when  pur- 
chased anew.  He  replied  that  it  required  the  expenditure  of 
very  little  time  and  trouble,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  X  only 
came  into  the  store  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  every  day  or 
so,  and  it  required  very  little  effort  to  throw  an  apple  or  an 
orange  or  some  similar  small  article;  and,  if  they  were  busy, 
nothing  of  the  sort  would  occur!  It  only  took  a  moment, 
and  would  involve  no  expense.  As  to  the  electric  light  bulbs, 
these  had  never  been  broken  in  his  store,  but  always  in  the 
presence  of  a  policeman  by  the  name  of  C^ — — .  These 
electric  light  bulbs  had  been  in  his  house  for  some  time,  and 
were  bulbs  that  had  been  "  burnt  out  *'  and  consequently 
ruined  and  useless.  A  number  of  these  had  been  put  aside 
for  some  time,  and,  when  Mr.  X  was  about  to  pay  his  visit, 
C — —  would  drop  one  or  two  of  these  bulbs  into  his  pocket, 
and  throw  them  down  at  some  opportune  moment, — they 
bursting  into  a  thousand  pieces.     This  interpretation  of  the 
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facts  was  certainly  rational,  and  most  probable,  I  tried  to 
interview  this  man  three  times  before  I  finally  left  the  town, 
but  was  unable  to  find  him  on  any  occasion,  Taking  the 
facts  of  the  case  into  consideration,  however,  it  need  hardly 
be  claimed  that  this  omission  is  serious,  since  the  explana- 
tion offered  is  quite  capable  of  covering  all  the  facts,  and,  in 
view  of  the  systematic  fraud  that  I  had  discovered  in  every 
direction,  1  felt  fully  justified  in  thinking  that  they  had  act- 
ually been  produced  in  that  manner. 

I  asked  this  man  about  the  voice  that  had  been  heard  in 
the  hogshead.     He  replied  that  that  *'  was  easily  explained/* 
It  happened  in  this  manner.     It  w^as  one  Avindy.  cold  day. 
The  sidew^alks  and  streets  were  covered  with  ice,  and  a  high 
wMud  w^as  blowing.     Two  young  men  were  playing  together 
in  the  alley,  at  the  back  of  the  store,  which  alley  runs  at  right 
angles   to  the   main   road.     One   of  these   men   pushed    the 
hogshead  at  the  other,  who  avoided  it,  w^ith  the  result  that 
it  w^ent  sailing  dowm  the  slippery  alley-way,  carried  by  the 
wind,  and  across  the  street,  continuing  on  its  w^ay  until  U. 
was  stopped  by  a  telegraph  pole,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the! 
road.     Just  as  it  was  skimming  across  the  street,  Mr.  X  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  by,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  the  barrel,  mov- 
ing at  a  rapid  pace  across  the  street  without  visible  means 
of  contact!     The  young  men,  meanwhile,  fearing  that  the" 
hogshead  might  strike  a  horse  or  some  passer-by,  had  run 
indoors,  and  were  hence  invisible  to  anyone  looking  up  the 
alley.     Mr,   X.   had   instantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
here  w^as  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  since  on  looking- 
up  the  alley  way.  he  had  found  no  one.    He  instantly  came  t< 
the  conclusion  that  spirits  had  moved  the  hogshead!  The  tw< 
young  men  came  out  of  the  store,  and  he  questioned  them^ 
about  it.   Naturally  they  stated  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter — lying  to  him  as  they  have  frequently  done  since.     In 
order  to  carry  on  the  deception  further,  they  arranged  forj 
a  small  boy  to  creep  into  the  hogshead  w^hen  Mr,  X  was  not 

looking,  and  groan,  and  state  that  he  was = — ,  (a  man] 

who  had  committed  a  recent  murder,  and  of  w^hom  I  hav< 
previously  spoken),     I  asked  *M/  why  it  was  that  Mr.  X^ 
had  not  looked  inside  the  hogshead  at  the  time,  and  he  re-J 
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plied  that  he  was  too  much  afraid  to  do  sot  The  other  men 
pretended  to  be  afraid,  also  in  order  to  keep  up  the  decep- 
tion. This  idea — that  Mr.  X  was  too  frightened  to  investi- 
gate the  inside  of  the  hogshead  himself — I  would  not  have 
credited  had  it  not  been  that  I  had  had  very  similar  exam- 
ples of  his  credulity  and  fear  in  my  own  presence.  Thus, 
when  the  raps  occurred  on  the  walls  of  his  office  (see  above, 
p.  507).  Mr.  X.  was  too  frightened  to  go  into  an  empty 
room  or  office  next  to  his,  in  search  of  the  possible  cause  of 
the  sounds.  In  the  factory,  I  had  frequently  noticed  that  he 
was  afraid  to  go  up  to  the  second  or  third  floors  alone,  but 
would  only  go  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two  other  persons. 
The  men  in  the  factory  also  told  me  that  this  was  the  case. 
(See  below.)  And,  such  being  the  case,  I  think  we  need 
have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  explanation  of  all  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  connected  with  this  barrel  mys- 
tery. Since  we  know  that  Mr.  X.  was  too  frightened  to  look 
inside;  since  we  know  the  cause  of  the  initial  movement  of 
the  barrel ;  since  the  inability  to  lift  the  barrel  was  probably 
pretended,  merely,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  inability  to 
lift  the  piece  of  iron  was  pretended  (p.  501);  and  since  we 
know  that  the  witnesses  in  the  case  lie  frequently,  and  think 
nothing  of  it,  I  think  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  attribut- 
ing the  incident  to  clumsy  trickery,  aided,  perhaps,  by  almost 
inconceivable  credulity. 

After  leaving  this  store,  I  went  up  to  one  of  the  stores  in 
the  town  where,  it  was  asserted,  many  strange  things  had 
occurred.  I  interviewed  all  the  clerks  there,  every  one  of 
whom  confessed  that  trickery  had  been  practiced,  and  that 
nothing  but  trickery  had  ever  been  practiced  in  that  store. 
They  laughed  heartily,  when  I  told  them  of  my  mission,  and 
asserted  that  I  must  have  been  '*  pretty  credulous  "  to  ac- 
cept the  statements  of  Mr.  X.,  "  being  the  sort  of  man  he 
was/'  I  replied  that  I  had  no  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
man  reporting  the  facts,  before  investigating  the  case^ — hav- 
ing to  judge  solely  by  the  report,  w^hich  was  very  well  writ- 
ten. They  confirmed  the  statements  I  had  received  in  every 
other  quarter,  agreeing  in  all  details.  They  stated  that,  in 
their  own  case,  they  had  *' cut  up**  so  much,  when  Mn  X. 
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had  entered  the  store,  that  the  proprietor  had  threatened 
them  all  with  a  summary  discharge  unless  the  trickery  was 
instantly  stopped.  Needless  to  say,  no  phenomena  were  ob- 
served after  that  date!  Mr.  X.  had  made  himself  so  ob- 
noxious, as  well  as  conspicuous,  it  appears,  that  the  managers 
of  the  store  had  forbidden  him  entrance,  and  indeed  Mr.  X. 
stated  to  me  that  I  should  liave  to  do  my  own  investigating 
in  that  store,  as  he  could  not  accompany  me  thither.  He  did 
not  Hke  even  to  pass  the  store.  At  all  events,  the  phenom- 
ena promptly  ceased  after  the  threat  of  dismissal,  and  have 
never  returned. 

When  I  left  this  store,  I  walked  across  to  the  rattan  fac-' 
tory.  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  confessions  of  these  men, 
as  well  as  all  the  others  I  had  interviewed.  I  found  that 
they  also  took  the  whole  matter  as  a  joke,  and  never  treated 
the  phenomena  as  other  than  the  result  of  trickery  for  an 
instant.  I  told  them  plainly  that  I  had  discovered  the 
strings,  the  wires,  the  speaking-tube,  etc.,  and  stated  that  I 
merely  w^anted  their  confessions  that  all  the  phenomena  had 
been  produced  by  trickery — or  the  reverse  statement,  if  such 
were  the  truth.  When  I  told  them  that  I  had  discovered  the 
speaking  tube,  r,  ^.,  they  said:  **  Oh,  you  saw  the  speaking 
tube,  did  you?''  I  then  obtained  from  them  a  complete 
confession  that  all  the  phenomena  I  had  observed,  and  all  the 
others  that  had  ever  happened  in  that  factory*  had  been 
fraudulently  produced,  stating  that  the  whole  town  was  "  in 
the  game/'  and  in  other  ways  confirming  the  statements  I 
had  received  from  others,  "  FlI  tell  you  how  this  whole 
thing  commenced/'  said  one  of  the  men  to  me.  **  We  knew 
Mr.  X's.  interest  in  these  things,  and  one  day,  as  he  passed 

the  door,  one  of  the  men  opened  it  and  called  out '^J 

(his  name)  as  loud  as  he  could,     — —  jumped  so  high^f 

(indicating  a  height  of  about  four  feet  from  the  ground) 
and  came  in,  asking  if  any  of  us  had  called  out.  Of  course 
we  replied  that  we  had  not,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 

that  F H (the  murderer)  had  called  to  him!      This 

gave  us  an  idea,  and  we  followed  that  up,  until  we  had  thisj 
whole  system  rigged  up  that  you  see.     I  guess  you  saw  ho\ 
everything  was  worked,  pretty  well/' 
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I  replied  that  there  was  one  point  I  should  like  explained 
to  tne.  Where  did  they  get  the  old  coins  that  had  been 
thrown  on  the  floor,  and  why  did  they  throw  them  away, 
since  they  might  have  some  money  value?  They  replied 
that  one  of  the  men  had  had  the  coins  in  his  possesion  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  that,  even  if  they  had  any  value,  they 
were  of  no  use  to  him,  since  no  one  in  that  community  cared 
for  them,  and  he  did  not  know  the  address  of  any  firm  to 
whom  he  might  send  them,  in  order  to  sell  the  coins.  Since 
they  were  useless  he  thought  *they  might  just  as  well  be 
thrown  away  as  kept/  I  think  this  solves  the  difficulties  of 
the  coins— since  all  American  or  Canadian  money  that  had 
fallen  to  the  floor  had  been  pocketed  by  the  men,  here  as 
elsewhere. 

Summing  up,  now,  the  evidence  that  I  had  been  able  to 
gather  in  this  case,  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  obvious  that 
fraud  and  nothing  but  fraud  is  the  good  and  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  all  the  phenomena  that  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  case.  Not  only  did  I  get  the  confessions  of  every 
one  of  the  persons  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomena,  but  I  had  actually  detected  trick- 
ery in  three  cases,  and  found  that  all  the  indications  pointed 
to  it  as  the  explanation  of  the  fourth  case,  which  was  the 
only  other  case  in  which  I  had  witnessed  any  phenomena, 
and  here  I  obtained  a  subsequent  confession.  In  no  case 
had  the  phenomena  been,  apparently,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
trickery  to  produce.  Every  person  connected  with  the 
phenomena  in  any  way  had  immediately  stated,  upon  being 
asked,  that  nothing  but  fraud  had  been  employed,  and  evi- 
dently looked  upon  the  case  as  one  long,  huge  joke.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  indications  of  mal-observation,  credu- 
lity and  implicit  faith  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  **  medi- 
ums "  and  the  clear  indications  of  fear  of  the  phenomena,  I 
think  we  need  not  stretch  our  imagination  verv^  far  when  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  fraud  is  the  explanation  of  every 
one  of  the  phenomena  that  have  been  recorded  in  connection 
with  this  case.  As  a  final  word,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my 
readers  the  fact  that  I  did  not  form  my  conclusions  on  any 
statements  that  had  been  made  to  me,  either  for  or  against 
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the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena,  but  kept  my  mind  open 
till  the  very  end.  I  let  all  personal  and  other  considerations 
pass,  and  based  my  conclusions  upon  what  I  had  actually 
seen  with  my  own  eyes.  While  I  consider  that  the  confes- 
sions I  gathered  are  very  valuable  as  confirmatory  evidence, 
I  did  not  base  my  conclusions  upon  those  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  but  solely  upon  the  trickery  that  I  had  seen  and 
actually  detected  myself.  Since  the  mediums  in  this  case 
had  proved  themselves  such  liars — to  use  a  forcible  but  ex- 
pressive and  true  term— I  knew  that  no  faith  was  to  be^J 
placed  in  their  confessions  one  way  or  the  other,  and  was^^f 
quite  willing  to  base  my  conclusions  on  what  I  observed 
alone.  When,  however,  I  saw  the  phenomena  being  fraud- 
ulently produced,  what  conclusion  are  we  to  come  to  but 
that  the  so-called  phenomena  were  due  to  trickery  and  to 
naught  else?  My  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  fraud  and 
trickery  is  the  complete  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena 
witnessed  or  recorded  in  this  case,  which  I  was  requested  by 
Dr,  Hyslop  to  investigate. 


Reply  to  Mr.  X*s  Criticism, 

I  shall  try  to  make  my  reply  as  brief  as  possible.  Mr. 
X.  evidently  took  great  umbrage  at  my  leaving  Windsor  on 
such  short  notice,  and  at  the  fact  that  I  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  in  person  and  without  his  knowledge.  I  also 
regret  that  my  leave-taking  was  not  more  ceremonious  and 
courteous,  but  that  was  a  matter  that  could  not  be  helped. 
and  is  inseparable  from  certain  occasions — especially  where 
the  trains  run  only  twice  a  day!  As  to  the  question  of  per- 
sonal and  private  investigation:  I  never  suspected  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Mr.  X.  would  object  to  such  a  course  on  my  part, ' 
nor  did  Dr.  Hyslop  intend  that  I  should  be  in  any  way  bound 
to  confine  my  investigations  solely  to  what  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  X. ;  and  I  myself  felt  that  any  such  investi- 
gation would  be  a  farce-— especially  after  I  had  seen  Mr.  X.,  | 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  his  extreme  credulity. 
There  was  no  reason  whatever  why  I  should  so  have  con- 
fined myself,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  X.  would  have  raised  no 
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objections  on  that  score  if  he  had  found  that  my  report  had 
been  favorable  instead  of  the  reverse.  As  I  said,  any  such 
inhibited  investigation  would  have  been  little  short  of  farci- 
cal— especially  in  view  of  the  conditions  that  I  found  pre- 
vailing at  the  time. 

Mr.  X.  has  the  advantage  over  me  in  this  controversy^ 
since  his  name  is  kept  private.  However,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  answer  any  of  the  personal  abuse  in  this  place,  merely 
confining  myself  to  the  evidence  in  the  case,  since  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  such  extended  defense  is  called  for.  My  book 
should  indicate  clearly  the  sympathy  I  have  for  physical,  and 
especially  telekinetic.  phenomena,  when  these  have  any  claim 
whatever  to  serious  consideration.  But  when  these  **  phe- 
nomena "  have  been  detected  in  the  very  act  of  being  fraudu- 
lently produced;  when  the  method  of  their  production  has 
been  actually  sceyi;  when  ever>'  one  of  those  who  produced 
the  phenomena  confessed  to  the  fact  that  they  had  produced 
the  phenomena  by  fraudulent  means ;  above  all,  when  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  man  reporting  the  phenomena  gave 
the  impression  that  his  statements  could  not  in  any  way  be 
trusted,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  so  credulous  that  his  ob- 
servations and  reports  w^re  worth  absolutely  nothing,— 
what  are  we  to  conclude  but  that  systematic  fraud,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  extreme  credulity,  on  the  other,  are,  combined, 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  '*  phenomena  "  that  occurred  in 
this  town — provided  that  no  facts  occurred  that  could  not  be 
explained  in  this  manner?  And  no  such  evidence  w^as  forth- 
coming* It  was  only  natural  that  I  should  not  w^ant  to  re- 
main a  number  of  days  in  a  place  w^here  nothing  further  of 
interest  was  to  be  evoked,  and  only  natural  that  I  should 
not  want  to  expend  a  great  amount  of  time  and  money  in 
stenographically  recording  accounts  of  a  number  of  such 
fraudulent  **  phenomena  "  as  I  had  witnessed.  That  I  w^as 
sympathetic  enough  at  the  beginning  is  shown  from  Mr.  X*s. 
owm  account,  quite  apart  from  any  statements  of  mine  in 
that  direction.     However,  I  shall  waste  no  more  time  and 


♦  I  jtubseqocmly  bad  the  two  coins  I  found  on  the  floor  valued :  they  were 
stated  to  be  of  practically  no  value  at  all — owing  to  tlieir  condition. 
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space  in  discussing  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  but  will  get 
down  to  facts. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the 
phenomena  observed  in  the  rattan  factory,  and  in  the  grocery 
and  other  stores  where  phenomena  were  observed,  for  rea- 
sons my  report  should  render  obvious.  Fraud  was  detected 
—positively  detected  in  active  operation — in  two  cases,  and 
rendered  highly  probable  in  the  other  cases,  from  the  incon- 
clusive nature  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  attendant  circum- 
stances. When  we  add  to  this  fact  that  the  confessions  were 
obtained  in  every  case — confessions  which  agreed  absolutely 
as  to  the  nature  and  initiation  of  the  phenomena;  what  are 
we  to  conclude  but  that  fraud  and  only  fraud  w^as  operative 
in  these  cases? 

Mr,  X.  places  himself  in  a  ridiculous  position,  it  seems 
to  me,  w^hen  he  starts  with  the  assumption  that  "  all  physical 
mediums  are  liars/*  and  constantly  assured  me  of  that  fact 
(stating  to  me  that  "  I  could  put  no  faith  w^hatever  in  what 
was  told*'  me)  and  yet,  in  his  reports,  frequently  speaks  of 
these  very  same  mediums  as  **  persons  in  whom  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  '*  and  bases  his  belief  upon  the  written  state- 
ments of  these  very  persons!  If  they  are  so  absolutely  un- 
trustworthy; if  they  are  in  a  state  of  semi-trance,  as  Mr.  X, 
asserts  they  are,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  in  their  state- 
ments either  to  me  or  himself?  and  w^hat  is  the  use  of  ob- 
taining  their  signatures  to  documents  detailing  the  occur- 
rences? Certainly  Mr,  X,  did  not  believe  them  to  have  any 
value,  tho  he  took  great  pains  to  obtain  them!  But  I  myself 
have  found  that  they  would  deliberately  falsify  the  accounts 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  previously  concocted  story.  They 
were,  in  the  first  place,  acting  a  lie  throughout,  in  pretend- 
ing that  the  phenomena  w^ere  genuine  when  I  had  found  that 
they  were,  in  reality,  nothing  but  fraud,— having  detected 
the  fraud,  in  the  process  of  its  production.  In  the  next 
place,  I  had  heard  at  least  one  "  medium  *'  confess  to  me, 
one  minute,  that  the  phenomena  produced  were  fraudulent, 
and  to  Mr.  X.,  the  next,  that  they  were  genuine,  in  my  pres- 
ence, and  knowing  that  I  overheard  what  he  said!  Again, 
after  my  visiting  the  factory  and  one  or  two  of  the  stores,  the 
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very  persons  I  interviewed  denied  to  Mr.  X.  that  I  had  been 
there  at  all — vt^hy,  I  cannot  conceive^  unless  it  be  that  the) 
desired  to  continue  playing  tricks  upon  him,  after  my  leav- 
ing the  town.  Of  course  I  never  stated  to  anyone  that  I 
"  never  knew  *'  Mr,  X, — ^that  is  a  pure  piece  of  fiction  (by  one 
of  those  "reliable**  persons!);  I  never  said  anything  what- 
ever about  any  "  one-man  business,'*  which  is  nonsense,  so 
far  as  I  can  see;  I  have  never  been  in  Pittsburg  in  my  life, 
and  have  no  intentions  of  going,  so  could  not  possibly  have 
said  that  I  had  been  there  on  any  mission  whatever;  while, 
as  to  my  being  a  trance  medium — well,  well !  It  was  worth 
the  trip  to  Nova  Scotia  to  learn  that,  at  any  rate! 

But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  answer  or  even 
to  consider  Mr.  X*s.  criticisms  and  strictures  in  any  detail. 
I  let  my  own  report  speak  for  itself.  But  as  a  final  word ;  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
base  my  conclusions  on  any  statements  that  were  made  to 
me,  either  for  or  against  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena, 
by  the  **  mediums  **  or  by  anyone  else,  but  wholly  on  what 
I  myself  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  detected  at  the  time. 
The  subsequent  confessions  I  regarded  as  purely  confirma- 
tory, and  of  no  real  evidential  value  in  themselves.  But 
when  we  see  the  tricks  actually  being  performed — catch  the 
mediums  *  red-handed,*  in  the  act  of  committing  the  fraud; 
and  subsequently  find  that  they  are  totally  untrustworthy 
persons,  not  hesitating  at  any  act  of  fraud  or  deceit,  there 
seems  to  me  but  one — obvious — ^conclusion  to  be  drawn — 
viz,,  that  the  manifestations  reported  were  totally  valueless 
as  evidence  of  anything  but  the  grossest  kind  of  trickery, 
knavery  and  deceit. 

HEREWARD  CARRINGTON. 
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BOOK  REVIEW. 

Metaffsychicai  Phenomena.  By  J.  Maxwell,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  at  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Bordeaux,  France.  With  a 
Preface  by  Charles  Richet.  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
Professor  of  the  FacuUy  of  Medicine^  Paris,  and  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge.  Translated  by  L.  I.  Finch.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1905. 

This  work  is  a  record  and  discussion  of  certain  phenomena 
which  have  usually  been  called  the  **  physical  phenomena  of 
spiritualism/'  The  name  has  evidently  been  adopted  to  avoid 
conceptions  and  associations  which  it  is  desirable  in  the  investi- 
gating stage  of  such  things  to  escape.  They  too  often  beg 
qtiestions  and  presumably  a  descriptive  account  can  be  suggested 
best  by  such  terms  as  form  the  title  to  this  book.  But  the  work. 
apart  from  the  matter  which  can  be  treated  as  an  Appendix,  ex- 
cludes psychological  phenomena  and  confines  its  data  to  physical 
events  of  an  apparently  supernormal  character.  Apparently  the 
primary  reason  for  this  limitation  of  the  work  is  the  desire  to 
discuss  facts  wdiich  do  not  prima  facie  suggest  a  spiritistic  inter- 
pretation. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  Method  and  discusses  the 
conditions  affecting  the  production  of  "*  metapsychical  phenom- 
ena/* The  second  chapter  deals  with  "  Raps/'  the  third  with 
Parakinesis  and  Telekinesis,  the  fourth  with  Luminous  phe- 
nomena, the  fifth  with  Psycho-Sensory  and  Intellectual  phe- 
nomena, including  sensory  automatism,  crystal  gazing,  dreams 
and  telepathy,  telaesthesia,  motor  automatism  and  variotis  allied 
phenomena.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  a  sort  of  Appendix 
containing  accounts  of  psychical  phenomena. 

In  its  general  nature  the  hook  is  tmquestionably  the  most 
thorough  account  of  the  kind  of  phenomena  involved  that  has 
been  published  in  recent  years.  This  is  not  saying  that  it  is 
conclusive  for  any  special  view  of  them,  as  the  author  himself 
makes  no  claim  to  this  effect.  He  has  no  definite  theory  to  ex- 
plain the  facts  which  he  thinks  genuine,  tho  he  expresses  a  ten* 
dency  to  certain  preferences  which  indicate  a  leaning  toward 
stibconscious  influences.  The  attitude  of  mind  is  thoroughly 
sceptical  and  agnostic,  and  especially  toward  the  spiritistic  hy- 
pothesis.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  facts  in 
estimating  the  author's  relation  to  the  facts  is  his  frank  admis- 
sion that  the  conditions  under  which  the  phenomena  w-ere  pro- 
duced were  not  such  **  test  "  conditions  as  the  sceptic  may  re- 
quire. He  has  to  rely  on  his  general  judgment  made  up  by  the 
quantity  of  his  various  experiments  and  facts,  and  not  by  any 
conclusive  individual  test.  This  admission  adds  confidence  to 
his  opinion  w^hen  the  claim  of  demonstration  would  weaken  it. 
Another  admission  gives  him  the  same  credit.  He  grants  the 
possibility  of  his  having  been  hallucinated  in  some  of  his  most 
important  observations.     The  fact  is  that  he  may  not  have  been 
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so  affected,  but  it  is  something  to  recognize  frankly  the  possible 
objection  which  the  disbeHever  would  urge  and  by  which  he 
would  be  governed  when  asked  to  admit  facts  which  at  leasts 
seem  to  contradict  all  physical  laws  hitherto  accepted. 

The  prim  an-  reason,  however,  for  the  present  review  of  the 

J  work  is  the  desire  to  call  attetition  to  certain  features  of  psychical 

I  research  which  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  are  most  important  at 
this  stage  of  the  investigation.  There  are  two  or  three  state- 
ments of  Dr.   Maxwell  which  seem   for  various  reasons  to  re- 

'  verse  scientific  method  in  the  examination  of  such  phenomena 
and  which  it  is  well  to  have  discussed. 

The  statement  which  it  is  most  important  to  remark  is  the 
following.  "  If/'  says  the  author,  *'  I  have  taken  greater  interest 
in  material   than  in  intellectual  phenomena,  it  is  because  they 

I  struck  me  as  being  more  simple  and  easier  to  observe."     This  is 

{followed  by  the  admission  that  many  experimenters  are  not 
agreed  with  him  on  this  matter  and  that  members  of  the  English 
^^ciety  have  come  to  more  positive  opinions  than  he.  This 
itton  of  Dn  Maxweli  is  fundamental  to  the  problem  and  im- 
lies  that  we  should  first  investigate  the  physical  phenomena. 
Phis  view,  as  he  states  it  himself,  is  based  on  the  alleged  sim- 
plicity of  the  facts.  This  assumed  characteristic  would  lead  to 
the  simpler  nature  of  the  explanation  of  them.  But  it  js  precisely 
at  this  point  that  I  think  the  issue  can  be  taken. 

Of  course  something  can  be  said  regarding  the  conception  of 
simplicity  "  in  the  case.     If  we   mean  that  the  physical  phe- 

Inomcna  are  less  complicated  in  their  nature  we  might  concede 
the  fact,  since  the  description  of  them  does  not  imply  anything 

Iregarding  their  causes  or  adjuncts.  But  as  w^e  can  hardly  con- 
sider them  at  all  without  asking  what  their  relation  is  to  the 
physical  laws  with  which  we  are  familiar  they  will  appear  to  be 
quite  as  complicated  as  any  other.  No  doubt  the  p.sychical  phe- 
nomena are  associated  with  a  larger  number  of  conditions  affect- 
ing their  character  or  occurrence,  but  per  se  they  are  c[uite  as 
simple  '*  as  the  physical.     Hence  apparently  the  conception  of 

'simplicity  in  the  author's  statement  is  determined  by  the  sup- 
posed easier  observation.  But  the  assumed  ease  of  observation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  simplicity  of  the  phenomena,  tho  it 
might  have  something  to  do  with  the  assurance  we  could  obtain 
regarding  their  occurrence  as  unusual  facts. 

There  are  two  fundamental  difficulties  with  physical  phenom- 
ena. The  first  concerns  their  apparent  character  and  the  second 
concerns  their  explanation.  They  claim  to  have  an  occurrence 
independent  of  ordinary  causes  and  so  are  phenomena  supposed 
to  take  place  without  physical  contact  of  any  human  person  and 
without  any  known  physical  cause.  Apparently  it  is  easy 
enough  to  determine  w^hen  such  alleged  facts  happen.  But  when 
we  consider  the  method  by  which  we  determine  the  real  and 
exact  character  of  any  phenomenon  it  will  appear  that,  after  alb  it 
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is  not  so  easy  to  assure  ourselves  of  independe;jt  physical  pfie* 
nomena.     The  method  by  which  we  assure  ourselves  of  this  in- 
dependeuce  is  what  may  be   called  the   Method  of   Isolation  or 
DilTerence,     This  means  that,  if  we  wish  to  assure  ourselves  that , 
a  phenomenon  does  not  have  a  given  cause,  we  must  see  that  itj 
is  properly  isolated  from  the  ordinary'  and  possible  cause.       Fori 
instance,  if  we  are  to  be  sure  that  the  fall  of  temperature  in*al 
thermometer  is  not  due  to  radiation  from  the  wall  on  which  it 
hangs  we  must  separate   the   fall   in  time  and  space  from   the 
equivocal   conditions   under   which   it   may   have   previously   oc- 
curred.    If  we  have  to  choose  between  sun  heat  and  radiation' 
from  the  heat  in  the  house  to  account  for  the  fact  we  need  to 
isolate  the  fall  from  the  possible  influence  of  the  radiation  men- 
tioned.    It  is  the  same  w^ith  all  phenomena  whatsoeven 

Now   in   the  psycholop:ical   phenomena  which  constitute   the 
peculiar  problem  of  psychical  research  it  is  easier  to  determine 
their  supernormal   character  than  it  is  to  determine  the  super- J 
normal   nature  id  the  physical.     Of  course  this  does   not  meanj 
that  we  can  dcternnne  the  exact  nature  of  all  the  instances  that 
at  least  superficially  claim  to  be  supernorinah  but  we  can  with 
comparative    ease   determine    t!iose    which    constitute   the   type. 
This  method  of  settling  the  matter  is  simply  one  of  isolating  the 
phenomena  from  their  most  natural  causes.      This  can  be  done 
by    selecting    those    instances    which    represent   information    ac- 
quired by  other  than  sensory  processes  and  that  also  represent 
such  a  removal   in  time  and  si)ace  from   the  conditions  of  im* 
parting   it   that   there    can    be   no   doubt   about   their   character. 
Thus,  suppose  I  have  an  experiment  with  an  individual  in  which] 
I  am  not  personally  known  and  in  which  some  incidents  of  my  I 
childhood  are  told  me  that  were  not  known  to  any  living  person  | 
hut  myself^  and  that  happened  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
place  of  the  experiment.     My  explanation  of  such  a  phenomenon 
would  be  very  different  from  the  explanation  which  would  be 
possible  if  the  same  facts  had  occurred  next  door  to  me  and  the 
subject  experimented   with  had  been  a  contemporary  with  my 
life.     It  might  be  a  fact,  that  the  things  told  me  were  no  morel 
known  to  the  psychic  than  in  the  supposed  case,  but  the  cir* 
cumstances  make  it  clear  that  all  sorts  of  possibilities  would  ex-  , 
ist  in  the  one  case  that  did  not  exist  in  the  other.     Assuming] 
that  fraud  and  guessing  have  been  thrown  out  of  court,  the  im- 
agined case  involves  such  an  isolation  of  the  phenomenon  from 
the  most  ordinar>^  explanations   that   it   will   be  comparatively 
easy  to  suppose  the  supernormal.     The  causal  nexus  is  not  what 
the  ordinary   assumptions   require   and   the   proximity   of  those 
ordinary  causes   is  so  excluded   that  the  determination  of  the  j 
character  of  the  facts  is  easy. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  w^ith  the  physical  phenomena  in  mostj 
cases.     The  proximity  of  the  psychic  to  the  event,  both  in  timej 
and  space,  exposes  their  alleged  supernon;nal  character   to  all 
sorts  of  doubts,  a  fact  admitted  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  at  least  tacitly, 
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m  the  concession  that  the  conditions  of  his  reported  facts  were 
not  test  conditions  and  that  he  might  have  been  hallucinated. 
The  phenomena  of  conscious  fraud  and  possibly  of  unconscious 
deception,  are  so  familiar  in  connection  with  illusions  on  the 
part  of  the  observer  that,  no  matter  what  the  real  character  of 
the  facts,  the  claim  that  they  are  genuinely  independent  of  or- 
dinary explanation  is  easily  exposed  to  objections  which  a 
greater  distance  in  space  would  exclude.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  raps  occurred  fifty  feet  from  the  psychic  and  could  be  un- 
mistakably located  rightly  as  sounds,  and  that  ordinary  explana- 
tions are  excluded  by  virtue  of  that  distance,  we  should  be  much 
more  puzzled  to  account  for  the  facts  than  if  the  location  of  the 
raps  was  two  feet  distant.  The  doubt  about  independence 
would  be  much  greater  in  the  latter  than  the  former  case. 

All  this  is  probably  truistic.  but  the  criticism  is  here  put  for- 
ward as  a  check  to  the  assumption  that  the  physical  phenomena 
are  more  easily  observed  than  the  psychical,  especially  as  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  observation  must  be  the  associated  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  presumably  phenomena  of  an  ex- 
traordinary kind.  It  is  also  particularly  important  to  remark  that 
the  records  of  physical  phenomena  do  not  show  any  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  occurrence  in  the  degree  of  isolation  necessary. 
Nearly  all,  if  not  absolutely  all,  reported  cases  represent  them  as 
occurring  within  close  range,  temporally  and  spatially,  of  the 
psychic  supposed  to  be  a  condition  of  their  occurrence. 

I  do  not  question  the  importance  of  investigating  real  or  al- 
leged physical  phenomena.  It  is  quite  as  much  oiir  task  to  esti- 
mate their  claims  to  a  supernormal  character  as  those  of  a  psy- 
chical nature.  But  I  do  not  think  they  represent  as  easy  a  type 
for  observation  as  do  the  psychical.  Besides  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  disposition  of  many  to  ascribe  the  causes  to  what  is  called 
"  psychic  force/*  the  '*  subliminal,''  etc.  I  should  much  prefer, 
as  1  do,  to  say  that  we  have  no  explanation  of  any  rational  sort. 
Explanation  assumes  a  relation  to  the  knati'n,  *'  Psychic  force  " 
is  not  anything  that  is  known.  At  most  it  can  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  facts  needing  an  explanation.  It  is  little  better 
with  appeals  to  the  "subliminal" 

True  explanation,  as  remarked,  involves  an  appeal  to  a  cause 
whose  nature  is  well  enough  known  to  make  the  appeal  to  it  in- 
telligible when  a  new  phenomenon  occurs.  The  resemblance 
between  the  new  phenomenon  and  those  which  are  actually  ex- 
plained by  the  assumed  cause  must  be  such  as  to  make  the  appeal 
natural  and  more  or  less  self-evident.  For  instance,  if  I  see  a 
sun-spot  it  is  much  easier  for  me  to  suppose  that  it  is  due  to  a  rift 
in  the  photosphere  of  that  body  than  to  suppose  it  due  to  a 
dragon.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  dragon,  if  it  existed,  might  ac- 
count for  the  facts,  but  we  are  familiar  with  the  effect  of  rifts  in 
the  clouds  on  the  earth,  and  so  the  appeal  to  "  sun-spot  "  in- 
volves the  same  idea  applied  to  the  sun,  and  becomes  intelligible, 
but  more  than  intelligible,  namely,  probable,  a.tv4  XVve  :a.^^MTcv^\lvak^ 
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of  a  dragon  would  not  appear  reasonable  until  its  existence 
under  other  conditions  has  been  proved.  Now  *'  psychic  force  ** 
is  not  known  to  exist  in  any  other  relation  than  the  supposed  one, 
and  hence  can  mean  nothing  more  than  the  facts  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  explained  by  it.  Of  course^  it  is  more  respectable  to 
assume  this  than  personality  of  deceased  persons,  since  science 
supposes — as  a  matter  of  fact  without  any  good  reason — that  it 
has  explained  a  phenomenon  when  it  has  found  its  law.  I  do 
not  mean  in  this  to  imply  that  we  have  any  reason  in  physical 
phenomena  per  se  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  caused  by  spirits. 
On  the  face  of  it  the  hypothesis,  if  not  al>surd,  is  without  ade- 
quate evidence.  What  1  contend  for  in  such  cases  is  agnosti- 
cism. We  are  not  obliged  to  explain  facts.  We  can  investigate 
them,  and  when  we  have  ascertained  more  about  them  we  may 
venture  on  explanatory  hypotheses. 

It  may  be  true  that  there  is  a  '*  psychic  force  '*  whatever  this 
may  mean,  and  it  may  be  true  that  physical  phenomena  can  be 
caused  by  '*  subliminal  "  activities  or  by  "  exteriorization  "  of 
the  soul  or  subconscious  '*  forces."  But  such  an  idea  is  a  pure 
fabrication  and  is  not  easily,  if  at  all,  adaptable  to  a  materialistic 
theory.  We  have  no  other  phenomena  which  can  be  reduced  to 
such  a  conception.  If  we  could  accept  the  existence  of  a  soul 
we  might  resort  to  such  an  hypothesis.  But  until  the  existence 
of  a  soul  can  be  established — and  it  can  be  established  only  bv 
proving  sur\'ival  after  death — we  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
such  dormant  or  latent  fonctions  to  account  for  clairvoyance  and 
physical  phenomena.  While  there  is  no  superficial  reason  for 
supposing  that  spirits  cause  such  phenomena  it  may  be  that  we 
cannot  find  an  intelligible  cause  until  we  prove  the  existence  of 
spirits.  This  view  once  accepted  might  lead  naturally  to  sup- 
positions associated  with  the  existence  of  a  soul  and  functions 
exercizable  under  abnormal  conditions  that  might  explain  the 
facts  without  the  interposition  of  spirits,  but  not  without  assum- 
ing their  existence.  If  a  soul  exists  it  is  very  probable  that 
there  are  dormant  functions  which,  under  favorable  conditions, 
might  anticipate  an  independent  existence  for  their  exercise.  But 
however  this  may  be  it  does  not  seem  that  we  can  obtain  any 
rational  explanation  of  physical  phenomena  until  the  psycholog- 
ical problem  has  been  solved.  Hence  I  should  place  the  physical 
phenomena  and  their  cause  subordinate  to  the  psychological. 

If  then  1  have  any  criticism  of  Dr.  MaxwelYs  work  it  is  just 
in  this  respect,  namely,  that  he  places  the  physical  phenomena 
before  the  psychical  in  the  process  of  investigation  and  explana- 
tion. I  would  not  minimize  the  importance  of  close  attention  to 
them,  nor  would  I  neglect  them  to  confine  inquiry'  to  the  psy- 
chicaU  the  intellectiial  in  the  parlance  of  Dr,  Maxwell.  All  that 
I  would  ask  is  that  we  realize  the  necessity  of  suspending  our 
explanatory  hypotheses  until  w^e  found  some  clue  or  evidence  for 
hypotheses  that  are  scientifically  intelligible. 

JAMES  H.  HYSLOP. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  THE  TRANCE 
PHENOMENA  OF  MRS.  SMEAD. 

By  James  H.  Hyslop»  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  etc 
Introduction* 

I  propose  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  some  recent  ex- 
periments in  what  I  call  the  *'  Smead  Case,"  which  has  de- 
veloped into  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  psychology  and 
science  generally.  I  came  across  it  somewhat  accidentally 
six  years  ago,  I  conceal  the  real  names  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned under  the  pseudonym  of  Smead^  as  it  will  be  obvious 
to  all  that  it  is  at  present  prudent  to  withhold  the  names  of 
an  orthodox  clergyman  and  his  wife  from  publicity,  and  this 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not  care  to 
have  any  notoriety  incident  to  this  type  of  phenomena  and 
desire  only  that  they  shall  serve  a  scientific  interest.  In  the 
second  place,  they  wish  to  escape  the  annoyance  incident  to 
the  personal  importunities  of  that  intolerable  class  which 
thinks  that  psychics  exist  only  for  its  own  selfish  curiosity 
and  personal  satisfaction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  criminalities 
of  newspaper  reporters  and  editors.  The  time  will  come 
perhaps  when  no  one  need  hesitate  in  the  publication  of  his 
name  in  connection  with  experiences  of  the  kind  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  this  brief  report,  but  until  such  persons  are 
free  from  the  injustice  which  the  public  is  so  willing  to  in- 
flict, it  will  be  necessary  to  practice  some  reservations  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind. 

It  was  Mr.  Smead  who  wrote  me  in  1900  of  some  inci- 
dents whose  investigation  in  this  city  he  wanted  made  and  he 
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casually  remarked  that  there  was  some  interesting  matter 
resembling  the  phenomena  reported  by  Prof.  Flournoy  in 
his  ''  From  India  to  the  Planet  Mars/'  I  at  once  seized  the 
opportunities  to  make  inquiries  and  soon  unearthed  a  most 
interesting  mass  of  psychological  phenomena  claiming  to 
have  the  same  character  and  meaning  as  those  of  Mrs.  Piper 

The  first  type  of  these  phenomena  purported  to  be  com- 
munications from  deceased  persons  regarding  the  planet 
Mars.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  outline  them,  as  they  will 
be  the  subject  of  later  publication  and  discussion.  They 
bear  no  indications  of  their  truth  in  their  character,  and  they 
are  wholly  lacking  in  the  evidential  quality  which  such  claims 
must  present.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  to  the  psycholo- 
gist and  to  those  who  may  know  that  similar  phenoinena  and 
claims  once  existed  in  the  early  history  of  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Piper.  The  Martian  episodes  were  followed  by  a  personality 
which  presented  much  better  credentials  superficially  than 
anything  previous  in  the  history  of  the  case  for  the  theory 
that  seemed  plausible.  But  a  little  examination  only  showed 
that  the  alleged  spirit,  who  called  himself  Harrison  Clarke, 
could  not  prove  his  identity*  This  personality  gave  a  de- 
tailed and  sufficiently  specific  account  of  his  earthly  life,  pre- 
cisely as  the  alleged  Dr.  Phinuit  Scliville  had  done  in  the 
Piper  case.  But  like  Phinuit  also  this  Harrison  Clarke  could 
not  prove  his  identity  and  left  the  hypothesis  of  secondary 
personality  and  unconscious  fabrication  stronger  than  ever. 

When  this  Harrison  Clarke  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
work  which  he  was  doing  because  he  could  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  science  that  a  spirit  must  prove  his  identity,  the 
phenomena  resumed  their  former  character.  There  was  no 
scientific  evidence  in  the  story  of  Harrison  Clarke  that  he 
was  what  he  claimed  to  be  and  he  had  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  that  Dr.  Phinuit  was  treated  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in 
the  Piper  case.  This  personality,  Harrison  Clarke,  could 
neither  prove  his  identity  nor  permit  any  one  to  communi- 
cate who  might  prove  it.  The  consequence  was  that  he  had 
to  be  exorcised,  so  to  speak,  and  the  older  order  of  things  re- 
established, which  meant  that  others  who  seemed  to  supply 
better  evidence  of  the  supernormal  should  be  permitted  to 
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continue  the  pre-existing  regime.  The  outcome  of  this  was 
a  larger  mass  of  facts  that  exhibited  the  right  external  char- 
acteristics, such  as  Harrison  Clarke  would  not  do,  tho  they 
were  exposed  to  the  objection  that  they  represented  facts 
which  were  known  by  Mrs.  Smead.  But  they  possessed  in 
many  respects  a  suggestive  possibility  that  made  further  in- 
vestigation imperative. 

The  consequence  was  that  I  brought  Mrs.  Smead  to  New 
York  a  few  months  afterward  and  had  some  experiments 
with  reference  to  experiments  conducted  simultaneously  by 
Dr.  Hodgson  with  Mrs.  Piper  in  Boston.  Very  little  was 
effected  by  this.  There  were  some  correct  statements  made 
by  the  trance  personalities  in  Mrs.  Piper's  case  that  indicated 
supernormal  information,  but  no  intercommunication  was 
efl'ected.  As  to  the  supernormal  obtained  through  Mrs. 
Smead  during  this  series  of  experiments,  I  obtained  some 
facts  which  might  have  been  treated  as  evidence  under  al- 
most any  other  circumstances.  But  even  if  as  a  fact  they 
were  supernormal,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were,  the  possibility  of  casual  leakage  of  information  in  my 
house  required  nie  to  wholly  discount  its  evidential  charac- 
ter. There  was  one  fact,  however,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
credited in  this  manner.  In  one  of  the  experiments  with 
Mrs.  Piper,  my  father  purporting  to  communicate  gave  me 
a  pass  sentence  in  a  language  w^hich  Mrs.  Piper  does  not 
know  and  admonished  me  not  to  admit  his  presence  any- 
where unless  I  received  that  pass  sentence.  Dr.  Hodgson 
w^as  the  only  other  person  in  the  w^orld  who  knew  that  sen- 
tence. In  one  of  these  experiments  here  in  New  York  I  re- 
ceived through  Mrs.  Smead  a  part  of  this  sentence  but  not  all 
of  it.  The  language  is  one  which  Mrs.  Smead  does  not 
know.  This  fact  convinced  me  that  there  were  possibilities 
in  the  case  worth  cultivating. 

The  result  was  the  continuation  of  experiments  under 
such  circumstances  as  were  possible  at  the  time.  These 
were  such,  however,  that  I  could  not  properly  test  the  case 
by  the  admission  of  strangers  to  sittings  and  by  myself  as- 
suming the  responsibility  for  Mrs.  Smead's  ignorance  of  the 
identity  of  persons  so  admitted.     Hence  the  experiments  in 
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the  intermediate  years  were  conducted  almost  entirely  bj 
Mr.  Smead  and  the  results  have  just  as  much  value  as  th^ 
public  might  attach  to  his  and  Mrs.  Smead's  testimony  and 
no  more.  While  I  learned  to  respect  this  testimony  for  the 
care  and  interest  shown  in  stating  exactly  what  the  facts 
were,  I  recognized  that  scientific  scepticism  would  not  admit 
their  importance  and  desired  to  have  some  experiments 
where  I  should  be  forced  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
their  character.  I  was  too  w^ell  known  by  the  Smeads  to 
make  any  experiments  of  my  owm  sufficiently  crucial  to  meet 
the  demands  of  scepticism  and  the  opportunity  did  not  open 
readily  for  the  kind  of  experiments  needed. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Hodgson  brought  certain  experiences 
to  Mrs.  Smead  before  she  knew  of  his  death  and  they  oflFered 
some  encouragement  to  further  experiment.  So  I  arranged 
to  have  a  series  of  them  under  test  conditions.  These  were 
to  be  that  they  should  be  conducted  in  New  York  under  my 
direct  surveillance  and  supervision  and  with  the  admission  of^ 
entire  strangers. 

Mrs.  Smead  arrived  in  New  York  in  accordance  w^th  a 
previous  arrangement,  on  October  loth,  1906,  Experiments 
began  the  next  day.  I  had  arranged  to  have  present  persons 
wdio  were  entire  strangers  to  Mrs.  Smead  and  also  to  all  the 
members  of  my  family.  Not  even  my  Secretary  knew  any 
of  the  sitters  except  the  two  who  were  her  personal  friends. 
The  name  of  my  Secretary  was,  of  course,  known  to  Mrs. 
Smead»  having  met  her  in  my  house  where  all  the  office  work 
is  done  at  present.  But  Mrs.  Smead  knew  practically  noth- 
ing else  abou-t  her.  save  wdiat  the  notes  indicate  and  this 
never  seems  to  have  affected  the  contents  of  the  messages. 
But  other  sitters  were  absolutely  unknown  to  Mrs.  Smead 
and  to  all  others  in  my  house.  I  myself  met  each  sitter  at 
the  door  and  admitted  them  without  mention  of  names.  I 
received  biU  two  letters  from  sitters  during  the  experiments 
and  these  I  received  personally  and  immediately  locked  ther 
np  in  my  iron  box,  to  which  I  only  had  the  key.  I  received 
four  telegrams  and  only  one  of  these  had  the  real  name  of  th^ 
sitter  on  it.  But  as  I  received  all  these  telegrams  personally 
from  the  messenger  and  immediately  locked  them  up  in  my- 
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iron  box  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  personal  knowledge 
by  Mrs.  Sniead.  I  mentioned  no  names  but  Smith  when  I 
introduced  sitters  to  Mrs.  Smead*  In  fact  in  most  cases  I 
did  not  even  introduce  the  sitter  at  all,  having  admitted  him 
or  her  to  the  room  after  Mrs.  Smead  had  gone  into  the 
trance.  Before  Mrs.  Smead  came  out  of  the  trance  in  each 
case  I  covered  up  the  last  sheet  of  the  automatic  writing,  not 
allowing  her  to  see  any  of  it,  and  at  once  locked  the  sheets 
up  in  my  iron  box.  so  that  at  no  time  did  Mrs.  Smead  obtain 
any  normal  knowledge  of  what  she  had  written  at  a  sitting. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  careful  tests  made  for  anaesthesia 
by  two  qualified  persons,  my  family  physician  and  Dr.  Boris 
Sidis.  The  tests  were  severe  and  satisfactory.  But  I  did 
not  repeat  any  tests  for  anaesthesia  on  this  occasion,  being 
content  to  let  the  case  rest  upon  the  character  of  the  "  com- 
munications "  and  their  relation  to  Mrs.  Smead*s  normal 
knowledge.  While  at  my  house  and  during  the  experiments 
Mrs.  Smead  received  no  mail  except  letters  from  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Smead,  and  a  few  of  these  I  saw. 

It  savors  of  suspicion  to  write  thus  of  the  precautions, 
but  in  fact  my  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Smead 
led  me  not  to  entertain  any  suspicions  of  detective  methods 
in  acquiring  information:  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to 
suspect  any  efforts  to  deceive  any  one.  But  it  is  due  to  sci- 
entific scepticism  to  show  that  this  possibility  has  been  ex- 
cluded as  a  means  of  proving  partly  our  own  alertness  to  this 
necessity  and  partly  the  difficulty  of  entertaining  such  an 
hypothesis  in  the  case.  These  were  the  only  reasons  per- 
sonally for  applying  so  rigid  a  test.  There  were  no  reasons 
from  Mrs.  Smead*s  life  and  antecedents  for  exposing  her  to 
this  scrutiny,  but  she,  as  well  as  I,  wished  to  have  these  pre- 
cautions applied  as  the  means  of  removing  all  suspicion  of 
her  integrity  and  as  a  means  of  throwing  that  upon  myself. 

We  must  remember  two  important  facts  in  the  case 
which  remove  some  of  the  simplest  sources  of  suspicion. 
They  are : 

(r)  Mrs.  Smead  has  never  been  a  public  or  professional 
psychic.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  respectable  clergyman  and  has 
never  practiced  automatic  writing  except  in  her  own  home 
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or  with  one  or  two  of  her  relatives.     No  professional  interest 
has  ever  been  indulged  in  the  work. 

(2)  Mrs.  Sniead  receives  no  pecuniary  reward  for  her  sit- 
tings. She  has  never  profited  a  cent  for  her  work.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  cost  her  much  time  and  inconvenience,  and 
her  husband  as  much  time  and  work  to  make  and  keep 
record.  Mrs.  Smead  refuses  absolutely  to  receive  any 
for  the  experiments  and  wishes  to  use  this  gift  in  the  servic? 
of  the  truth  involved  in  the  results.  In  the  experiments  re- 
cently performed  I  merely  paid  her  travelling  and  living  ex- 
penses, and  she  would  not  have  permitted  me  to  do  this,  j 
she  had  been  able  herself  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  I  am  quite  aw^are  that  professional  and  mer- 
cenary motives  are  not  the  only  ones  w^hich  might  lead  to  the 
commission  of  fraud  such  as  is  so  frequently  practiced  by 
public  mediums  and  adventurers.  Hence  we  have  not  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  dubious  methods  wdien  we  have  re- 
moved the  mercenary  motive.  But  the  most  important  sus- 
picions are  removed  by  our  being  able  to  say  that  neither 
professional  nor  mercenary  interests  had  ever  been  served 
by  her  work.  While  this  may  make  it  necessary  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  the  investigations  to  take  those  precautions 
wdiich  exclude  the  possibility  of  fraud,  if  only  for  impressing 
a  class  of  people  who  will  not  think  as  intelligently  as  they 
might,  we  have  to  be  on  the  alert  for  very  diflferent  difficulties 
in  all  such  cases.  These  are  associated  with  subconscious 
mental  processes  and  the  unconscious  use  of  casually  or 
otherw^ise  acquired  information  which  may  simulate  the  su- 
pernormal without  being  chargeable  to  conscious  dishonesty. 
Of  this  Mrs,  Smead  has  been  aw^are,  and  has  been  as  desirous 
as  any  one  could  be  that  this  source  of  doubt  should  be  ex- 
cluded as  well  as  any  of  the  simpler  resources  of  scepticism. 

But  if  we  exclude  the  simpler  forms  of  fraud  w^e  have  a 
situation  in  which  the  critic  must  advance  evidence  for  any 
other  type  that  he  chooses  to  suppose.  The  precautions 
taken  exclude  the  ordinary  methods  of  getting  information 
and  if  the  facts  suggest  supernormal  sources  we  may  test  any 
hypothesis  which  they  intimate  in  the  appropriate  way. 
That  is  all  that  I  shall  claim  for  the  experiments  whichi 
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here  publish  and  discuss.  The  report  of  the  earlier  experi- 
ments is  too  long  to  be  even  summarized  here,  and  while  it 
undoubtedly  contains  some  facts  of  a  supernormal  character, 
they  are  evidentially  so  few  in  number,  compared  with  the 
mass  of  non-evidentiai,  that  it  w^ould  not  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  present  stage  of  public  interest  to  publish  them, 
or  even  to  summarize  them.  Hence  I  am  publishing  the 
present  series  as  containing  results  which  have  better  cre- 
dentials for  their  exemption  from  the  ordinary  objections 
than  previous  experiments  which  depend  so  much  upon  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smead  for  whatever  character 
they  have.  Besides  I  am  not  insisting  that  any  special  the- 
ory shall  be  proved  by  them.  They  are  rather  evidence  of 
the  need  for  further  experiment  than  proofs  of  any  large 
theory.  W\  that  I  pretend  to  have  established  is  the  pre- 
sumption that  we  are  dealing  with  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
phenomena  as  have  been  under  observation  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Piper.  That  is  the  primary  excuse  Tor  the  publication 
of  this  series  of  experiments,  and  they  ought  to  be  suggestive 
enough  to  invite  the  proper  scientific  interest.  I  am  willing 
to  suggest  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  but 
only  as  itself  first  suggested  by  the  mass  of  evidence  accumu- 
lated in  the  Piper  case  and  simply  confirmed  in  its  character 
by  the  results  of  experiment  with  Mrs.  Smead. 

If  I  may  indulge  for  the  moment  certain  suppositions  of 
fraud  I  think  they  would  have  to  be  limited  to  two.  (i)  We 
may  suppose  that  Mrs.  Smead  obtained  previous  knowledge 
of  the  sitters  and  their  lives,  w^ith  appropriate  incidents  for 
representing  the  existence  of  communicating  spirits.  (2) 
We  may  suppose  that  she  received  hints  and  suggestions 
from  sitters  and  so  built  up  the  material  which  appears  as 
messages  from  the  deceased.  We  can  hardly  propose  a  third 
supposition  represented  in  secondary  personality,  since  the 
facts  are  not  memories  of  Mrs.  Sniead*s  normal  experience, 
unless  we  assume  previously  acquired  knowledge  by  normal 
means.  The  presence  or  exclusion  of  this  alternative  will 
be  determined  by  the  view  we  hold  regarding  the  first 


sup- 


position. 


In  regard  to  the  second  supposition,  namely,  that  of  hints 
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and  suggestions,  it  is  answered  by  reference  to  the  records.  ^ 
The  records  were  so  carefully  made  and  kept  that  we  have 
in  them  all  that  occurred  on  the  occasion.     The  reader  can 
judge  for  himself  how  many  suggestions  were  made  or  not 
made  by  the  sitter. 

In  regard  to  the  first  supposition,  namely,  that  of  previ- 
ously acquired  knowledge  of  the  sitters.  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  him  who  assumes  this  to  make  it  intelligible 
under  the  circumstances  and  to  give  adequate  evidence  for 
his  hypothesis.  As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  Mrs.  Smead 
was  not  only  under  my  own  surveillance  in  my  own  house, 
but  had  no  means  whatever  of  knowing  whom  I  had  invited 
to  take  sittings.  In  six  of  the  cases  there  was  not  even  any 
correspondence  which  could  have  been  obtained  by  her.  In 
such  cases  as  w^ere  affected  by  correspondence  the  letters 
were  received  by  me  personally  and  locked  in  an  iron  box  of 
which  I  alone  had  the  key.  In  none  of  these  letters  was  any- 
thing more  than  the  name  of  the  writer  that  was  relevant  to 
sittings  and  in  some  cases  the  real  name  was  not  signed,  nor 
was  there  anything  in  most  cases  even  referring  to  sittings. 
But  granting  that  access  to  the  letters  was  possible,  which 
was  really  not  the  fact,  they  would  not  account  for  the  kind 
of  information  communicated.  This  would  have  had  to  be 
obtained  previously  to  the  arrangements  for  the  sittings  and 
in  some  cases  I  did  not  myself  know  three  days  ahead  whom 
I  should  have  and  in  some  cases  arranged  for  the  sittings 
personally.  No  hypothesis  of  previously  acquired  knowl- 
edge can  be  advanced  without  assuming  my  own  complicity 
in  the  results,  and  I  have  no  means  of  refuting  that  assump- 
tion. 

In  my  own  conviction  there  are  two  suppositions  that 
may  be  discussed.  The  first  is  chance  coincidence  and  guess- 
ing, whether  subliminal  or  supralinainal,  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Smead,  and  the  second  is  that  of  supernormal  knowledge 
which  we  may  describe  as  we  please.  In  narrating  the  facts 
of  the  record  I  shall  leave  the  choice  of  an  hypothesis  to  the 
reader.  I  do  not  think  that  either  hypothesis  has  any  im- 
portance, especially  that  we  have  a  trance  condition  to  con- 
sider, and  tho  we  may  well  imagine  guessing  to  be  a  capacity 
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of  subconscious  mental  processes  as  well  as  the  conscious — 
and  I  admit  its  possibility-^the  whole  force  of  the  assumption 
of  guessing  comes  from  its  relation  to  normal  consciousness 
as  we  know  the  habit  in  guessing  mediums.  It  is  a  form  of 
conscious  deception.  Unconscious  guessing  is  a  new  form 
of  the  phenomenon,  or  at  least  a  separate  problem,  and  in 
comparison  with  conscious  guessing  a  wholly  innocent  thing 
But  as  w^e  cannot  suppose  unconscious  guessing  to  be  capa- 
ble of  effecting  any  better  success  than  conscious  guessing, 
or  that  it  employs  any  other  mental  methods,  we  can  safely 
measure  its  importance  in  the  case  by  the  nature  of  the  facts. 
If  guessing  of  any  kind  can  explain  them  it  matters  not 
whether  we  call  it  conscious  or  unconscious,  but  in  this  case 
we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  imcooscious  rather  than  con- 
scious guessing,  if  we  assume  the  trance  condition,  which  I 
do  after  adequate  investigation  of  the  case.  Of  this  point 
again.  But  as  the  facts  show  that  guessing  is  out  of  the 
question  as  an  hypothesis  to  explain  all  the  phenomena,  we 
have  to  deal  with  some  form  of  intelligence  suggesting  the 
supernormal,  whatever  the  source  of  it. 

The  existence  of  the  trance  was  established  several  years 
ago  by  tests  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  did  not  repeat  these  tests  for  anaesthesia,  not  caring 
whether  Mrs.  Smead  was  in  a  trance  or  not»  as  my  primary 
object  was  to  shut  out  previous  knowledge  of  the  sitters. 
There  is  no  reason  for  investigating  the  trance  except  to 
settle  the  claim  that  it  exists.  If  a  medium  claims  that  she 
goes  into  a  trance  it  is  important  to  determine  that  fact. 
Otherwise  it  makes  no  difference  in  such  experiments 
whether  psychics  are  in  a  trance  or  not,  provided  we  take 
adequate  means  for  excluding  previous  knowledge  of  the 
sitter.  I  of  course  have  evidence  of  the  trance  at  the  recent 
experiments,  but  it  is  not  the  sort  that  represents  the  ordi- 
nary psychical  tests,  and  so  I  shall  lay  no  stress  upon  its  ex- 
istence in  the  case,  especially  as  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
exists  or  not. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  aspects  of  the  matter,  including 
that  of  fraud  in  any  of  its  forms,  not  because  I  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  importance  in  this  case,  but  only  out  of  deference 
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to  a  persistent  habit  on  the  part  of  certain  minds  which  can- 
not appreciate  any  other  point  of  view,  even  after  telepathy 
has  been  established  and  after  the  admission  that  other  forms 
of  the  supernormal  have  been  proved.  It  seems  necessary  to 
spend  time  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem  just  to  show  that  it 
has  been  carefully  considered,  and  were  it  not  for  this  fact  I 
should  have  dismissed  it  with  a  formal  statement.  Mrs. 
Smead's  habits  of  life  and  her  place  in  the  community  are  all 
against  her  use  of  suspicious  methods,  and  the  absolute  pri- 
vacy of  her  work  deprive  critics  of  the  right  to  raise  the  or- 
dinary objections.  They  must  make  themselves  responsible 
for  the  particular  difficulty  which  they  entertain  regarding, 
such  cases.  The  only  obligation  which  rests  upon  us  is  toi 
show  the  circumstances  under  which  the  phenomena  occur 
and  then  let  the  critic  explain  the  facts  in  any  way  he  pleases, 
provided  he  supplies  the  evidence  that  his  hypothesis  is  true. 
I  am  not  concerned  at  present  with  any  special  hypothesis 
involving  the  supernormal  and  its  complete  explanation,  but 
only  with  the  exclusion  of  the  most  simple  natural  theories 
in  such  cases.  In  certain  specific  instances  of  the  record  I 
should  admit  the  applicability  of  ordinary  explanations.  But 
unless  the  same  hypothesis  will  apply  to  the  whole  they  will 
not  be  the  subject  of  serious  consideration  in  any  but  the 
particular  incidents  to  which  they  may  be  supposed  applica- 
ble. It  is  all  very  well  to  show  our  acuteness  by  pressing 
ordinary  objections,  but  in  doing  so  we  must  see  that  we  are 
not  ignoring  facts  to  which  such  criticisms  do  not  apply.  It 
is  the  total  result  that  we  have  to  explain  by  some  one  hy- 
pothesis with  such  subsidiary  explanations  as  naturally  ar- 
ticulate with  it  and  are  suggested  by  the  circumstances,  or 
by  what  we  know  in  normal  and  abnormal  psychology.  Itl 
is  the  crucial  facts  that  must  determine  our  theory^  and  what- 
ever discount  we  make  for  vulnerable  incidents  we  cannot 
escape  the  obligation  to  gauge  the  problem  by  the  strongest 
incidents  in  the  record  and  their  collective  character,  I 
shall  not  myself  shirk  the  duty  to  make  due  allowance  for  all 
facts  which  are  amenable  to  explanation  by  ordinary  agen- 
cies, and  shall  not  resort  even  to  telepathy  until  the  facts  re- 
quire something  which  goes  at  least  as  far  as  that  supposi- 
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tion.  We  have  first  to  exhaust  fraud,  suggestion,  and  sec- 
ondary personality  or  subconscious  mental  action  of  the  psy- 
chic before  admitting  anything  whatever  of  a  supernormal 
nature.  This  is  a  truism,  but  I  mention  the  fact  simply  to 
emphasize  the  circumstance  that  I  regard  these  hypotheses 
as  much  stronger  than  telepathy,  or  if  not  stronger,  as  en- 
titled to  the  first  place  in  the  consideration  of  any  problem 
like  this.  Telepathy  I  do  not  regard  as  a  serious  rival  of  the 
only  other  supernormal  theory  possible  in  such  cases.  It 
will  do  for  those  who  are  trying  to  appear  scientific  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  can  keep  straight  faces  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, but  it  has,  in  my  mind,  no  real  competitive  power  in 
the  field  with  suggestion,  guessing,  detective  fraud,  and  sec- 
ondary personality,  I  shall  feel  it  easier  to  consider  the 
rationality  and  applicability  of  these  familiar  explanations 
than  to  accept  that  of  telepathy  in  the  case. 

The  sittings,  the  reader  will  observe,  are  quite  unequal. 
Some  are  entire  failures  and  some  are  notable  successes. 
This  fact  can  be  remarked  in  its  place.  It  is  an  incident, 
however,  which  is  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection  as  in- 
dicative under  the  circumstances  of  a  genuine  psychological 
interest  in  the  phenomena,  whatever  their  explanation. 
There  are  all  grades  of  excellence  from  the  non-evidential  to 
the  completely  evidential  incidents,  including  those  which 
strongly  suggest  or  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  medium's 
mind  upon  the  **  messages  '*  and  those  which  are  on  the  bor- 
derline of  proof.  In  other  words,  the  record  shows  that 
variation  which  we  should  most  naturally  expect  on  the  as- 
sumption of  its  real  psychological  importance  in  so  compli- 
cated a  problem.  The  fact  can  be  remarked  in  its  proper 
place  when  we  come  to  deal  with  individual  instances  of  the 
sittings. 

Development  and  Controls* 

The  early  history  of  the  case  showed  no  persistent  con- 
trol until  the  appearance  of  Harrison  Clarke.  The  earlier 
communicators  exercised  their  own  '*  control/'  so  to  speak. 
They  were  first  deceased  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smead. 
A  friend  by  the  name  of  Maude  L.  Janes  appeared  once  or 
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twice  to  communicate,  and  then  a  deceased  brother  of  Mr. 
Smead,  who  seemed  afterward  to  be  a  frequent  control.  It 
was  he,  with  two  of  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smead,  that 
w^ere  responsible  for  the  Martian  episodes  in  the  case.  It 
was  their  control  that  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  and 
unexplained  appearance  of  Harrison  Clarke.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Harrison  Clarke's  appearance  Mrs.  Smead  had  done  her 
automatic  writing  with  tlie  planchette.  She  had  begun  this 
in  childhood,  under  the  suggestion  of  her  father,  who  was 
interested  for  awhile  in  these  phenomena,  and  tho  she  did 
not  continue  experimenting  w^ith  it  for  many  years,  when  her 
interest  and  that  of  Mr.  Smead  arose  later,  the  planchette 
was  the  method  employed,  and  apparently  she  could  not  suc- 
cessfully write  with  a  pencil.  But  the  appearance  of  Harri- 
son Clarke  was  marked  by  the  ready  use  of  the  pencil  soon 
after  he  assumed  control.  He  excluded  the  presence  or  ia- 
fluence  of  all  other  communicators,  and  tho  he  showed  a 
remarkable  facility  in  the  writing,  using  normal,  inverted, 
and  mirror  writing  with  equal  capacity,  he  was  not  able  to 
prove  his  identity.  Nor  would  he  allow  others  to  do  this 
through  him,  as  in  the  Piper  case  is  done  by  the  trance  per- 
sonalities there.  The  consequence  was  that  Harrison  Clarke 
had  to  be  asked  to  abdicate,  which  he  did  with  some  reluct- 
ance, after  stating  that  he  had  been  sent  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  certain  results  wdiich  he  did  not  explicitly 
explain.  But  as  soon  as  he  disappeared,  in  accordance  with 
his  own  statements  about  the  writing,  the  planchette  had  to 
be  resumed,  as  Mrs.  Smead  apparently  could  not  write  with 
the  pencil  at  all  under  any  other  control.  It  was  apparent 
that  his  function  was  to  develop  automatic  writing  with  the 
pencil  and  to  eliminate  the  planchette.  But  for  a  long  time 
after  his  disappearance  the  planchette  w^as  the  only  means  of 
securing  automatic  writing. 

Harrison  Clarke*s  place  was  taken  largely  by  Mr.  Smead*s 
brother,  who  w^as  the  most  frequent  communicator,  perhaps, 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  former.  But  he  did  not  usurp 
exclusive  control.  The  communicators  varied  and  were  very 
numerous,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  deceased  friends  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smead*  and  thus  depriving  the  results  of  evi- 
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dential  value.  There  was  no  really  single  control  for  several 
years.  By  this,  of  course,  I  mean  the  dominating  influence 
of  one  personaHty  either  directly  affecting  the  communica- 
tions or  indirectly  influencing  them.  This  continued  until 
April,  1902,  when  an  important  change  took  place  in  the  phe- 
nomena. 

In  April,  1902,  the  chief  trance  personality  in  the  Piper 
case,  Imperator,  had  signified  to  Dr.  Hodgson,  through  the 
automatic  writing  of  Mrs.  Piper,  that  he  would  investigate 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Smead.  I  carefully  concealed  this  fact  from 
the  S meads.  Soon  afterwards  there  began  to  be  indications 
of  a  change  of  control  This  was  simultaneous  w^ith  the  de- 
sire of  Mrs.  Smead  that,  if  she  was  to  continue  in  this  work, 
it  should  be  done  consistently  with  her  religious  view^  of  the 
matter.  There  was  an  interval  at  this  point  which  w^as  quite 
barren  in  results  of  any  supernormal  kind,  either  in  reality  or 
appearance,  but  it  was  apparent  from  the  detailed  record  that 
some  kind  of  a  mental  change  was  going  on.  Finally  the 
name  of  **  Luther,''  later  said  to  be  **  Martin  Luther,"  w^as 
printed  in  capitals,  as  proper  names  are  often  treated,  nearly 
always  if  asked  for,  in  the  Piper  case,  I  found  that  in  1896 
or  1897  the  name  of  Luther  was  associated  with  the  Im- 
perator  group  of  trance  personalities  in  the  Piper  record  of 
those  years,  a  fact  which  was  as  unknown  to  me  as  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smead,  the  records  indicating  it  having  never  been 
published.  Soon  afterw^ards  Mrs.  Smead  saw  a  vision  of  the 
cross,  which  is  the  sign  of  I m perator  in  the  Piper  case.  This 
fact,  of  course,  was  known  to  Mrs.  Smead,  as  it  had  been  a 
subject  of  conversation  between  her  and  Mr.  Smead.  who  had 
read  my  Report  on  Mrs.  Piper,  published  in  190 1.  The  vi- 
sion of  the  cross  occurred  several  times  and  was  finally  writ- 
ten by  the  planchette  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  written  by 
Mrs,  Piper.  A  little  later  the  name  of  "Luther**  was  re- 
peated and  in  connection  w^ith  it  that  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
finally  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Mrs.  Smead  could  not 
recall  any  knowledge  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  did  not 
know  what  the  name  meant  until  it  was  explained  to  her  by 
Mr.  Smead.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  she  at  one 
time  knew^  what  his  place  and  associations  in  history  were. 
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The  oext  day  apparentlr  an  alkiskm  w^  nmfe  to  S£i«h 
toG  Moses,  the  English  dcrgymao  wbo  had  been  a  ^wm- 
dntm  ^  and  who  had  died  in  1892.  and  his  name  hms  %«ei 
in  the  experiments  with  Mrs.  Piper  since  that  time  cm 
cos  occaskms.     In  the  midst  of  these,  and  in  the  experi 
with  Mrs-  Smead.  the  name  of  **  Ch^tcrfield  " 
with  some  allnsion  to  his  maaortal  propertr  or 
land,  hot  no  reference  was  made  to  his  bdn^  the  well 
Lord  Chc^erfield,  and  there  are  no  characteristics  in  the  per* 
sooalitT  of  this  allied  comimmicator  that  would  idemoif 
hrm  with  that  celebrated  man.     In  resfionse  to  a  qnestioa  ei 
Mr.  Smcad,  **  Chesterfield''  claimed,  or  apparently 
to  be  Prmd^ns,  one  of  the  trance  persooaKties  in  the 
case.     Two  weeks  later  an  apparent  altempi  at  the 
of  Imperator  s  signature  were  giren.     They  are  tnitals  of 
words  that  stgnsfy  his  fnnction  in  this  work*  be  being  the 
chief  of  the  controls  in  the  Piper  case.     Tber  ha^e  adopted 
the  letters  "  U  D  "  to  STmbobze  the  word  **  tmderstasd  ^  as 
abbreTtatiofi  of  it,  in  the  antomatic  writing.     On  one  oc^ 
the  Smead  case,  a  little  later  than  the  above  ana* 
the  symbol  "  U  D  **  was  nsed  in  the  pffopcr  manner.    I 
present  at  the  experiment  when  this  occnrred  for  the 
time,  and  it  had  all  the  fitness  of  being  adjusted  to  the 
fmideiirtanding  of  the  only  person  that  might  be  expected  10 
interpret  it  withont  explanation. 

In  the  meantime,  sereral  prayers  occnrred  whkh  were 

I  d^racter  m^th  the  Imperator  prayers  in  the  P^>er 

,  hot  withoBt  showing  an  exact  prodaction  of  them.    The 

(thot^lit  and  language  were  the  same;  extending  to  the  ^ 

[of  ^  thee  **  and  **  thon  ^  as  in  the  Piper  case,  hot  deriatii^  in 

spedal  words  from  the  practice  there.     The  manner 

\ol  arrangiBS  for  sittings  and  the  nse  of  the  term  Sabbath  be- 

the  mme  as  recorded  in  that  Report.     Mrs.  Smead  had 

carefully  absiamcd  from  reading  it^  at  least  in  her  nomEial 

and  the  Tofaune  had  been  tied  np  t%htly  in 

00  the  shdf  for  mofe  than  ax 

this  whole  derelopment  of  the  apparent 

^ator  eootroL    But  Mrsw  SoMad  had  heard  the 

\  prayers  read  and  the  whole  subject  of  my  Report 
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talked  over  between  her  and  Mr.  Smead,  who  had  read  my 
Report  carefully. 

This  simiiiation  of  the  trance  phenomena  in  the  Piper  case 
was  so  striking  and  it  so  apparently  repeated  some  of  the  in- 
cidents in  the  history  of  that  case,  that  I  resolved  to  put  the 
matter  to  a  conclusive  test.  I  therefore  arranged  for  three 
experiments  with  Mrs.  Smead,  tviihaui  telling  her  or  Mr.  Smead 
what  my  object  zvas.  Simultaneously  I  arranged  with  Dr. 
Hodgson  for  him  to  have  one  sitting  with  Mrs.  Piper  simul- 
taneously with  one  I  was  to  hold  with  Mrs.  Smead.  My  plan 
was  to  put  the  apparent  claim  to  the  presence  of  the  Imper- 
ator  group  to  a  test  by  interchanging  messages  with  Dr. 
Hodgson,  a  feat  which  should  apparently  be  perfectly  pos* 
sible  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  spirits  in  both  cases. 
My  first  sitting  was  on  Monday  morning.  Dr.  Hodgson's 
with  Mrs*  Piper  was  to  be  on  Wednesday  morning,  coinci- 
dent with  mine  on  the  same  day. 

When  I  began  the  experiment  on  Monday  morning  with 
Mrs.  Smead,  she  soon  went  into  a  deep  trance.  "  Chester- 
field," who  had  apparently  now  become  the  regular  control, 
as  the  representative  presumably  of  the  Imperator  group, 
was  on  hand,  and  I  explained  to  him  what  I  wanted,  namely, 
the  taking  of  a  message  to  another  *'  light/'  but  not  mention- 
ing Mrs.  Piper  by  name.  I  named  the  third  day,  Wednesday, 
as  the  date  when  I  wanted  the  message  taken.  I  did  not  in- 
timate that  I  wanted  any  brought  to  me  in  return.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  request,  **  Chesterfieid  **  at  once  replied, 
through  the  automatic  writing,  that  Martin  Luther  would 
take  it  for  me.  When  Wednesday  came,  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries %vith  '*  Chesterfield,"  Luther  reported  ready  for 
his  mission,  and  I  sent  a  message  to  Dr.  Hodgson,  but  with- 
out naming  him,  saying  simply  that  I  wanted  it  delivered  to 
the  **  other  light/'  the  term  used  by  the  trance  personalities 
in  the  Piper  case  for  **  mediums.''  In  a  few  minutes,  my 
father  purported  to  return  from  Dr.  Hodgson,  naming  him, 
with  a  message,  and  I  sent  another  through  him  to  Dr. 
Hodgson.  Then  Mr,  Myers  purported  to  be  present  ready 
for  a  message  on  the  same  mission,  and  I  sent  one  to  Dr. 
Hodgson  through  him.     He  soon  returned  with  a  communi- 
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cation  again  from  Dr.  Hodgson,  but  as  Mrs.  Smead  was  cor 
ing  out  of  the  trance  it  was  not  delivered,  and  after  the  exper 
iment  she  lay  down  on  the  sofa  and  had  a  short  sleep.  In  it 
she  dreamed  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Myers.  The  next  day 
at  the  experiment,  Mr.  Myers  purported  to  be  present  and 
apparently  tried  to  deliver  his  message.  But  the  experiment 
was  a  failure,  tlie  writing  being  so  difficult  and  confused  that 
nothing  intelligible  was  written.  The  experiment  on  Tues- 
day had  also  been  a  shnilar  failure.  We  must  remember, 
however,  in  all  this  that  Mrs,  Smead's  normal  consciousness 
had  not  been  informed  of  what  I  had  planned  or  was  doing. 
but  the  adjustment  of  the  automatic  writing  to  my  design 
was  perfect.     Now  for  the  sequel. 

When  Dr.  Hodgson  was  interrogated  for  what  had  trans- 
pired at  his  end  of  the  line  it  was  found  that  he  had  received  no 
messages  front  me,  had  sent  none  to  me,  and  that  the  trance  person 
alities  in  the  Piper  case  had  been  in  complete  ignorance  of  ivhat 
was  doing,  so  far  as  the  record  shozvs.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  we  have  as  complete  proof  as  might  be  desired  that  the 
whole  Imperator  impersonation  in  the  Smead  case  was 
product  of  secondary  personality.  It  is  true  that  we  had  nc 
had  sufficient  real  evidence  of  their  actual  presence  and  that 
the  little  that  had  occurred  should  not  suggest  more  than  the 
duty  of  investigation.  But  this  result  of  the  experiment,  tho_ 
there  was  no  direct  claim  that  the  Imperator  group  were  act 
ive  in  the  work  of  three  days,  shows  what  the  resources  of 
secondary  personality  may  be,  regardless  of  the  question 
whether  the  Imperator  trance  personality  was  simulated  or 
not.  The  intensity  of  Mrs.  Smead*s  interest  in  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  problem  for  her  and  in  the  Imperator  group  of 
trance  personalities  with  their  apparently  religious  view  of 
the  work  had  probably  had  the  effect  of  setting  her  subcon- 
scious mentality  into  action  and  of  stimulating  it  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  whole  affair,  and  it  seemed  equal  to  the  com- 
plicated process  of  adjusting  the  action  to  the  situation  which 
I  had  concealed  from  her  normal  consciousness.  At  least 
this  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  facts  which 
showed  so  conspicuous  a  failure  to  realize  the  evidence  of 
supernormal  action.     When  informed  later  of  the  result, 
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Smead  was  so  disappointed  with  it  that  she  at  first  resolved 
never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  further  experiments  of  any 
kind,  but  was  finally  induced  to  continue  them  for  the  sake 
of  ascertaining  what  such  phenomena  might  mean.  But 
there  was  no  further  attempt  to  simulate  the  Imperator  in- 
fluence, if  we  assume  that  it  was  such  a  simulation  that  was 
intended  in  the  first  place. 

But  *'  Chesterfield  "  continued  to  act  as  control,  and  he 
maintained  the  same  characteristics  and  style  which  had  ap- 
peared in  this  apparent  representation  of  Imperator,  so  that 
it  is  just  as  possible  that  we  should  never  have  imagined  that 
it  was  even  an  unconsciously  intended  representation  of  Im- 
perator. *'  Chesterfield "  still  continues  to  be  the  body- 
guard of  Mrs.  Smead,  and  sustains  the  same  characteristics 
which  describe  the  trance  personalities  in  the  Piper  case,  tho 
no  evidence  of  his  real  identity  has  been  submitted.  He  is 
not  prominent  in  all  experiments,  but  appears  at  opportune 
occasions  to  show  his  general  relation  to  the  case.  He  does 
not  seem  to  directly  intermediate  in  the  communications,  but 
to  serve  as  a  general  safeguard  against  promiscuous  interfer- 
ence with  the  case.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a  watch 
against  indiscriminate  communicators  who  may  not  under- 
stand the  process  of  using  the  ''  light  '*  without  injury  to  it. 

During  this  period  my  father  purported  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  case  from  the  "  other  side." 
He  has  persisted  in  experimenting  with  the  case  until  he 
seems  at  times  to  act  as  a  control.  But  this  is  apparent 
mainly  when  I  am  present  or  a  request  is  made  that  he  be 
present  to  assist  a  friend  whom  I  may  have  sent  for  a  sitting. 
The  dominant  influence  is  *'  Chesterfield,"  tho  he  does  not 
direct  and  control  communications  affecting  problems  of 
identity. 

This  is  the  condition  of  things  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  case  there  was  no  such  systematic 
appearance  of  regulation  and  intelligent  care  of  the  conditions 
affecting  communications.  But  for  some  reason  the  whole 
psychological  machinery  at  present  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Piper  case,  and  the  detailed  records,  especially  the  orig- 
inal automatic  writing,  will  show  evidence  of  this  fact.     This 
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is  not  the  place  to  indicate  the  minutiae  of  this  circumstance 
but  I  think  readers  of  this  and  the  Piper  records  will  reniarl 
definite  indications  of  what  I  say  in  the  **  changes  of  control ' 
marked  in  the  detailed  accounts.  The  careful  nianagenienl 
of  such  phenomena  was  not  noticeable  in  the  earlier  sittings^ 
and  only  when  my  father  purported  to  make  persistent  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  case  and  explicit  statements  were  made 
that  the  '*  Greater  Light/'  Imperator  presumably,  was  an 
advisor  in  the  direction  of  the  experiments,  did  evidence  of  a 
new  method  of  conducting-  the  sittings  on  the  **  other  side" 
make  its  appearance,  and  the  further  simulation  of  the  Piper 
phenomena  become  manifest.  Tho  we  have  to  assume  that 
this  also  is  a  feature  of  secondary  personality*  and  from  the^^ 
apparent  resources  of  the  case  in  this  phenomenon  the  con-" 
jecture  becomes  a  most  plausible  one,  yet  there  is  a  verisimil- 
itude about  it  that  is  not  so  easily  attributed  to  fabrication 
of  any  kind.  The  correct  statements  made  by  the  same  com- 
municators through  two  other  reliable  mediums  about  the 
difficulties  atteutling  communication  in  the  Sniead  case,  are 
suggestive  of  some  other  source  than  secondary  personality 
for  this  peculiar  psychological  character  of  the  controlling 
process  under  this  new  regime,  so  to  speak.  They  hav< 
known  absolutely  nothing  about  the  Smead  case,  so  that  the! 
statements  about  it  by  these  two  other  psychics  seem  to  rep-| 
resent  correct  supernormal  information.  But  not  to  press 
evidence  which  is  not  adequate  to  prove  the  matter^  the  phe- 
nomena certainly  indicate  superficially  a  genuine  process  of 
development  toward  a  rational  system  of  management,  and 
we  need  not  decide  a  controversy  about  its  real  character,  so 
long  as  other  phenomena  indicate  the  existence  of  supernor- 
mal information,  J 
I  have  spoken  of  the  controls  as  if  assured  that  they  are" 
what  they  claim  to  be,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  beg  any  ques- 
tions by  this.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence,  for  instance. 
that  **  Chesterfield  "  is  a  spirit*  and  from  what  has  been  said 
of  the  apparent  presence  of  the  Imperator  group's  influence, 
the  evidence  is  much  less  for  their  reality  in  this  case.  But 
we  shall  gain  nothing  by  circumlocutions  which  conceal  the 
actual  appearance  of  things,  and  hence  we  shall  form  much 
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clearer  ideas  of  the  phenomena  if  we  speak  of  them  in  their 
own  terms.  Even  if  the  '*  spirits  "  are  not  real,  even  if  the 
ostensible  claims  are  aot  what  they  pnrport  to  be,  it  is  highly 
important  to  realize  jnst  how  apparent  the  reality  is*  Of 
conrse,  it  is  possible  that  the  claim  to  the  presence  of  some 
representative  of  a  spirit  world  is  defensible,  or  may  be  at 
some  future  time  w^hen  we  know  more  about  this  subject*  but 
al!  this  does  not  justify  believing"  it  without  adequate  evi- 
dence. The  Piper  case,  both  in  respect  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  evidence,  has  set  the  standard  for  estimating 
tlie  claims  of  the  supernormal  in  the  direction  of  spirits,  and 
hence  we  cannot  accept  the  claims  made  in  sucli  cases  as  this 
without  some  meastire  of  assurance  that  the  limits  of  second- 
ary personality  have  been  transcended.  But  this  duty  does 
not  interfere  with  the  right  to  describe  the  phenomena  in 
their  own  terms,  especially  when  we  require  as  much  to  rep- 
resent and  appreciate  their  approximation  to  really  independ- 
ent intelligence  as  w^e  do  to  suspend  our  judgment. 

Some  object  that  this  policy  creates  a  tendency  to  accept 
the  claim  when  it  should  be  resented.  The  complaint  is  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  psychological  influence  of  speaking  of 
their  reality  and  so  come  to  l)elieve  it  witliout  sufficient  evi- 
dence. This,  however,  is  the  fault  of  the  person  wdio  does 
not  control  his  own  thinking.  Besides  it  is  quite  as  possible 
that  the  hahit  of  using  circumlocutions  to  avoid  the  repre- 
sentation and  apparent  reality  of  spirit  presence  may  follow 
the  same  psychological  law  aw^ay  from  the  actual  facts.  The 
prejudices  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  belief.  They  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  prejudices  on  the  side  of  doubt.  Truth  is  no 
more  presumptively  on  the  side  of  scepticism  than  on  that  of 
belief,  so  that  circumlocution  is  as  dangerous  in  one  place  as 
another.     The  primary  duty  is  intelligence. 

Summary  of  the  Record. 

This  record  consists  of  two  types  of  phenomena.  The 
first  is  represented  by  the  sittings  which  are  experiments  and 
the  second  by  experiences  which  occurred  spontaneously  at 
other  times  in  the  intervals.  The  first  type  was  obtained 
through  automatic  writing,  the  second  through  visions  or 
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apparitions  and  impressions.  They  articulate  more  or  less 
together,  and  when  they  do  not  seem,  to  articulate  they  arc 
at  least  a  part  of  the  psychological  conditions  affecting  the 
results  in  the  experiments.  The  record  places  them  in  their 
chronological  order.  Very  few  of  the  spontaneous  incidents 
will  require  mention  in  the  summary,  as  they  do  not  alwaysfl 
involve  a  systematic  connection  in  meaning  with  the  experi- 
mental data.  An  epitomised  account  of  the  sittings  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  general  reader  w^ho  may  find  the 
detailed  record  too  tedious  and  confusing.  I  give  the  sum- 
mary in  the  order  of  the  experiments. 

1  would,  however,  advise  the  critically  inclined  reader  to 
study  carefully  the  detailed  record.     He  will  often  find  little 
incidents  and  points  nientioned  in  the  notes  tliat  may  have^j 
more   interest   and   significance   than   the   apparently   more^| 
striking  phenomena  which  I  mention  in  the  summary.    There" 
is  no  space  in  this  account  for  the  general  reader  to  take  note 
of  all  the  significant  incidents  in  the  communications.     The 
critical  student  will  find  them  imbedded  hi  the  detailed  record 
and  such  notes  of  them  made  as  wall  render  them  intelligible. 

I  held  a  few  of  the  first  sittings  as  a  means  of  adjusting 
Mrs.  Smead  to  experiments  in  new  surroundings.  Mrs. 
Smead  had  arrived  the  night  before  the  first  of  these,  which 
was  held  in  the  forenoon  of  October  nth.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance occurred.  Allusion  to  the  effect  of  travel  w^asj 
made  which  I  took  as  a  hint  to  let  Mrs.  Smead  rest  for  an*J 
other  day  or  two. 

The  next  sitting  w^as  held  on  the  15th.     My  wife,  who] 
died  in  1900  and  who  has  been  a  frequent  communicator,  ap- 
parently, through  Mrs.  Smead  and  other  psychics,  purported 
to  communicate  on  this  day.     Almost  the  first  thing  that  she 
announced  was  the  early  death  of  her  father,  who  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  some  years.     This  fact  w^^s  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Smeads.     I  myself  knew  nothing  about  the  criticali 
condition  of  my  father-in-law  at  the  time  of  the  sitting.     He 
had  incurable  difficulties  for  years,  but  was  able  to  continue 
business,  and  I  did  not  know^  at  this  time  that  he  was  espe-* 
cially  ill  or  that  he  was,  in  fact,  on  his  death  bed,  which^ 
events  proved  it  to  be.     The  message  w^hich  I  have  men- 
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tioned  was  received,  apparently  from  my  wile,  at  about  1 1 
A.  M.  The  next  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  H., 
wife  of  my  father-in-law*  written  at  noon  and  telling  of  his 
condition,  which  was  clearly  dangerous.  The  letter  was 
locked  up  in  my  iron  box  and  no  one  told  of  the  information. 

My  wife  made  a  reference  to  music  and  then  indicated 
that  we  used  to  sing  hymns  together,  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
prove  her  identity  to  me,  in  a  situation  of  some  interest  to 
both  of  us,  Mrs.  Smead  knew  that  my  wife  was  a  musician, 
but  she  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  fact  that  we  used  to 
sing  hymns  together  on  Sunday  afternoons.  We  might 
treat  the  hit,  however^  as  a  subliminal  guess.  An  allusion 
was  made  to  what  she  thought  she  ought  to  have  done  before 
she  died  and  which  was  made  clearer  in  April  of  1907,  when 
I  heard  from  my  father-in-law  liimself  through  the  same 
source.  I  conjectured  at  this  time  what  was  meant,  but  the 
language  was  so  general  that  no  one  else  w^ould  suspect  its 
meaning. 

In  connection  with  the  prediction  of  my  father-in-law's 
death,  several  pertinent  allusions  were  made  which  strength- 
ened the  evidence  of  supernormal  information.  The  com- 
municator referred  to  his  worrying  about  his  home  affairs 
and  said  that  he  should  not  have  any  cares  at  this  time.  The 
pertinence  of  this  cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  knowledge 
of  matters  which  are  too  personal  and  private  to  mention, 

I  tried  a  second  sitting  in  the  evening  of  the  same  date, 
but  nothing  evidential  came  of  it.  On  the  next  morning 
Mrs.  Smead  reported  a  vision  in  the  night,  which  was  a  fair 
description  of  my  wife  when  I  met  her  on  her  return  from 
Germany,  before  we  were  married,  and  which  also  contained 
a  very  clear  description  of  her  home  when  I  visited  it  a  few 
weeks  later.  The  detailed  record  will  give  the  particulars 
(p.  602),   ^ 

The  next  sitting,  which  was  on  the  i6th,  my  wife  alluded, 
clearly  enough,  in  my  understanding,  to  a  project  wdiich  I 
was  seriously  contemplating,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  too  per- 
sonal to  detail  here,  especially  as  the  manner  of  alluding  to  it 
w^ould  not  appear  evidential  to  an  outsider.  It  was  men- 
tioned, however,   in  the  previous  spring  by  Dr.   Hodgson 
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through  Mrs,  Piper  spontaneously  in  a  very  clearly  evideB 
tial  manner  and  of  course  was  absolutely  unknown  to  Mrs 
Piper.  Only  two  other  living  persons  knew  of  it.  The  cir- 
comstance  of  its  mention  through  Mrs.  Piper  made  it  clear 
to  me  what  was  meant  in  this  instance,  which  I  could  not 
make  evidential  partly  because  it  was  too  general  in  the  form 
of  allusion  and  partly  because  it  might  have  been  inferribl^ 
from  normal  guessing  on  the  part  of  Mrs,  Smead.  The  cir-' 
cumstances  rendered  it  improbable,  but  I  cannot  attach  im- 
portance to  this. 

On  October  r7th  my  wife,  among  other  things  less  sig-J 
nificant,  mentioned  our  bringing  things  home  from  Switzer- 
land, which  was  true.  But  as  it  is  possible  for  Mrs,  Smead 
to  have  conjectured  this  from  the  few  trinkets  lying  about 
the  house,  I  cannot  attach  as  much  weight  to  it  as  I  might 
otherwise  have  done,  tho  I  do  not  myself  know  a  single  Swiss" 
article  exposed  to  view  in  the  house,  all  of  them,  so  far  as 
know,  being  locked  up  out  of  sight  and  inaccessible. 

In  the  sitting  of  October  22nd  my  wife  again  alkided  to 
her  father  and  asked  nie  if  I  thought  he  was  coming  soon. 
On  my  affirmative  reply*  for  I  now  knew  his  illness,  she  went 
on  to  say  that  she  and  her  mother  were  watching  him  care- 
fully and  said  that  he  would  come  to  me  as  soon  as  he  passec 
out  and  admit  his  mistake  in  not  believing  in  the  comniuni 
cations. 

In  order  to  show  the  pertinence  of  all  this  and  also  tc 
strengthen  its  character,  perhaps  I  should  introduce  some! 
other  results  obtained  through  three  other  mediums  and  also 
some  occurring  in  connection  with  myself  and  members  of 
my  family. 

On  November  27th,  1906,  I  held  a  sitting  which  was  one 
of  a  series  with  a  private  person,  wife  of  a  physician  in  a 
large  city  a  hundrerl  miles  from  where  my  father-in-law 
lived.  She  had  never  heard  of  him.  and  her  husband  had 
been  brought  into  communication  with  me  in  the  summer  by 
the  discovery  of  his  wife's  mediumistic  powers.  At  this  sit- 
ting which  was  the  last  of  the  series,  I  deliberately  asked  the 
communicator,  who  purported  to  he  my  father,  how  myj 
wife*s  father  was,  and  the  answer,  in  automatic  writing,  was 
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that  he  was  not  well  and  was  old  and  feeble  and  would  not 
last  long.  In  a  tone  of  voice  expressing  surprise  I  asked 
further  what  the  matter  was  and  received  the  reply:  **  He 
has  rheumatism*  his  lungs  are  diseased,  and  all  the  vital 
organs  affected/'  I  then  asked  if  he  had  been  ill  recently 
and  received  the  reply;  **  Yes,  about  six  weeks  ago  he  was 
dangerously  ill,"  and  after  a  prediction  of  six  months  for  his 
life  it  was  spontaneously  stated  that  his  mother  Gretchen 
would  be  glad  to  see  him.  All  this,  I  repeat,  came  in  auto- 
matic writing. 

The  facts  are  these.  He  had  been  seized  with  the  critical 
attack  just  six  weeks  before,  and  no  one  thought  he  would 
survive  at  the  time.  The  physicians  expected  him  to  live  at 
least  six  months.  He  was  suffering  at  the  time  of  these  com- 
munications with  cardiac  asthma,  odoema  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  intestinal  canal  refused  to  do  its  work,  while  he  had  for 
years  suffered  from  rheumatic  gout.  His  mother's  name 
was  Margaret,  of  which  the  German  diminutive  is  Gretchen. 
I  had  never  known  her  name  and  learned  from  him  on  my 
way  home  when  I  called  to  see  him. 

When  I  returned  to  New  York  I  found  that  my  Secre- 
tary had  put  on  record  the  fact  that  my  servant  with  her 
companion  had,  the  night  previous,  seen  me  walk  up  the 
steps  into  the  house  carrying  my  bag.  Both  signed  the 
record  to  this  effect.  This  report  was  made  because,  in  the 
morning,  finding  the  storm  doors  open,  which  I  am  always 
in  the  habit  of  closing,  the  servant  asked  if  I  had  returned, 
and  on  finding  that  I  had  not.  felt  frightened  and  told  her 
story.  It  was  about  10  P.  M.  they  saw  me.  It  was  just  about 
this  time  that  I  was  entering  the  residence  of  my  father-in- 
law  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  night  before  his  death  this  same  servant  was 
awakened  between  midnight  and  i  A.  M.,  having  looked  at 
the  time,  hearing  my  father-in-law  coming  up  stairs  and  call- 
ing my  little  boy  by  name,  This  u'as  put  on  record  in  the 
morning  liefore  we  received  any  word  of  his  death.  He  died 
at  9.30  A.  M.  and  I  received  a  telegram  at  12.30  P.  M.  telling 
me  of  the  fact.  I  was  at  lunch  when  the  telegram  came.  I 
mentioned  the  nature  of  the  teleerram  at  tlie  lunch  table  im- 
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mediately,  and  we  came  upstairs  in  a  few  moments.  As  soon 
as  my  Secretary  stepped  into  the  room  where  our  work  is 
done  she  started  back  frightened  and  said  she  saw  a  man 
(apparition)  there.  I  asked  her  to  describe  him  and  I  took 
notes  of  her  statements,  and  recognizing  a  description  of  my 
father-in-law,  I  told  her  to  go  into  the  parlor  and  look  at  his 
photograph  on  the  wall,  which  she  did,  recognizing-  the  fac 
simile  of  the  apparition.  She  had  said  in  her  account.  ho%v- 
ever,  that  he  was  frightened, 

I  ascertained  from  the  nurse  in  Philadelphia  that  about  i 
P.  M,  the  night  befoTe  he  died  he  was  delirious  and  fre- 
quently called  for  my  httle  boy  by  name,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond.  I  ascertained  also  from  his  niece  that  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  crisis  he  was  conscious  of  dying  and 
showed  signs  of  fright.  As  my  Secretary  had  seen  his  pic- 
ture before  and  knew  of  his  death  a  few  moments  before,  I 
can  attach  no  evidential  value  to  the  apparition  and  its  de- 
scription. Only  the  reference  to  his  fright  seems  to  have  co- 
incidental pertinence  beyond  normal  knowledge. 

I  withheld  all  information  of  the  death  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smead,  who  lived  in  the  wilds  of  another  state,  more  thaaj 
five  hundred  miles  distant,  and  where  no  information  of  evet^f 
public  matters  in  Philadelphia  can  be  easily  secured.     Casual ^^ 
information  about  my  father-in-law  was  practically  impos- 
sible  without  access  to   Philadelphia   papers,  and  this  the 
Smeads  do  not  have.     On  the  2nd  of  January,  a  little  more 
than  two  weeks  after  my  father-in-law's  death,  at  a  sitting 
which  was  held  by  Mr.  Smead  in  pursuance  of  the  regular 
arrangement,  my  wife  purported  to  communicate  and  asked 
when  I  was  coming.     On  January  5th  I  had  a  sitting  with  a 
medium  whom  I  have  called  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  loumal,  and 
my  father-in-law  purported  to  communicate,  giving  a  num- 
ber of  things  in  proof  of  his  identity,  among  them  an  allusion 
to  my  having  told  him  that,  if  he  would  not  believe  in  a  future 
life  in  this  one,  he  would  have  to  believe  it  after  death,  and 
spontaneously  mentioned  that  he  had  met  his  mother.     On 
January  7th  Mr.  Smead  had  another  sitting,  still  not  knowing 
the  facts,  and  my  father-in-law  purported  to  communicate,J 
giving  his  name  as  **  Geo.  W.  H."  refusing  to  give  more  of  it,] 
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and  alluded  again  spontaneously  to  his  having  met  his 
mother.  He  also  alluded  to  a  negro  servant  and  correctly 
described  her  dress.  This  fact  even  I  knew  nothing  about 
and  had  to  verify  by  inquiry  of  the  surviving  widow.  I 
wrote  to  ask  Mr,  Smead  if  lie  and  Mrs.  Smead  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  sitting,  appearing  myself  not  to  understand 
it.  He  replied  that  it  was  **  all  Dutch  "  to  them,  and  ex- 
pressing  surprise  that  I  did  not  understand  it.  as  the  auto- 
matic writing  had  referred  him  to  me  when  he  wanted  to 
know  w^ho  was  meant  by  the  incomplete  name. 

Soon  afterward  I  had  a  sitting  with  Mrs.  Quentin  (pseu- 
donym), a  lady  of  excellent  social  standing  and  so  non-pro- 
fessional as  not  to  admit  any  one  to  experiment  but  myself, 
and  my  father-in-law  purported  to  be  present  again  and 
stated  that  he  had  met  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  my  wife, 
giving  the  latter's  name  in  tlie  course  of  the  writing.  Mrs. 
Quentin  did  not  write  the  relation  of  the  communicator  to 
me  correctly,  having  said  in  the  automatic  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  my  question  on  this  point  that  he  was  a  cousin. 
But  she  got  the  impression  that  it  was  my  father-in-law.  No 
other  evidential  incidents  came  at  this  experiment. 

The  consequence  of  these  collective  hints  was  that  I  ar- 
ranged for  three  sittings  with  Mrs,  Smead  in  April  last,  be- 
ginning the  9th.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  other  communicator 
purported  to  be  present  or  to  commuricate  than  my  fatlier- 
in-law,  except  my  father,  who  was  a  control  in  the  experi- 
ments. At  the  first  sitting  he  mentioned  in  proof  of  identity 
some  experiences  **  over  on  that  other  land,"  indicating  that 
it  w^as  probably  Europe,  whither  he  had  gone  once  when  my 
wife  was  studying  music  in  Germany,  The  fact,  however, 
was  or  had  been  known  to  Mrs,  Smead  and  has  no  evidential 
significance.  But  it  was  more  pertinent  to  have  him  mention 
his  regret  that  he  had  not  aided  the  work  of  the  Institute 
financially,  a  work  that  he  had  opposed  with  all  his  might 
when  living.  This  attitude  of  his  mind  was  not  known  to 
Mrs.  Smead.  In  the  reference  to  the  European  trip  be  made 
mention  of  some  incidents  which  are  very  probable,  but 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify,  and  if  true  they  w^ere 
certainly  not  known  to  Mrs.  Smead.     Toward  the  end  of  the 
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sitting  his  name  was  given  as  **  HalK  George  W.,'*  which  wasfl 
correct,  and  the  remark  made  that  **  he  has  a  small  George." 
He  had  no  son  by  this  name,  but  my  son  by  that  name  was  a 
great  favorite,  as  indicated  in  the  incident  about  his  caUing 
the  name  in  the  delirium  of  death.  Mrs.  Smead,  of  course, 
knew  my  little  boy.  and  Mr.  HalFs  surname,  but  probably 
did  not  know  the  Christian  parts  of  it.  I  am  confident  that 
she  did  not  know  wdiat  the  "  W  ''  stood  for  wliich  came  out 
at  the  next  sitting. 

At  this  second  sitting  the  evidence  of  the  supernormal 
was  much  better.  He  referred  to  his  business  as  that  of 
w^oolen  gootls  and  made  an  attempt  at  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany. He  also  alluded  to  the  fact  that  he  travelled  "  on  the 
cars/*  a  statement  which  I  take  to  refer  to  his  having  been 
the  travelling  agent  for  the  house,  which  he  had  been  at  one 
time.  He  had  retired  from  this  business  some  thirty  or  more 
years  ago,  and  it  had  not  been  known  by  Mrs.  Smead  what 
his  business  bad  been. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  incidents  which  he  thus 
told  referred  to  our  conversations  on  this  subject.  I  quote 
this  in  detail. 

"  Mary  came  to  see  me  trying.  She  said,  tell  you  we  believe 
now  all  right. 

(Do  you  remember  what  I  said  about  that?) 

At  your  house? 

(Yes.) 

You  said  I  would  have  to  believe  here  and  I  had  better  before 
I  came. 

(Yes,  that  s  right.) 

If  I  had  known  what  you  do  I  would  have  long  ago. 

(Did  we  talk  about  this  subject  elsewhere?) 

When  I  was  there  with  you? 

(Yes,  in  some  other  place  than  my  house.) 

You  talked  with  me  in  my  house  and  at  the  lakes.  James,  we 
talked  much  about  it,  this  subject  of  living  continually.' 

(Yes  we  did.  Do  you  remember  the  last  summer  where  w^e 
talked  about  it  on  the  mountain  side?) 

Oh  yes,  I  was  agoing  to  say  it  was  under  the  trees.  We 
walked  where  no  one  could  hear  us.  I  said  I  wished  that  I  could 
have  proof  of  my  Mary*s  living,  I  would  then  believe." 
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It  is  true  that  we  had  fre(iuent  conversations  on  this  sub- 
ject, both  in  my  own  home  and  his,  and  also  at  the  Adiron- 
dack lakes.  He  always  shook  his  head  at  niy  belief  and  I  sev- 
eral times  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  believe  it  after 
death,  and  I  especially  told  him  this  on  the  mountain-side  at 
the  time  mentioned.  We  were  standhig-  under  two  maple 
trees  off  alone,  and  he  had  said  that  could  he  have  proof  that 
his  daughter  survived  he  would  be  satisfied. 

In  the  last  of  the  three  sittings  several  evidential  allusions 
were  made,  some  of  them  too  personal  to  mention.  But 
there  were  allusions  to  some  pictures  and  his  house  that 
were  pertinent,  tho  probably  not  so  important  as  they  seem 
to  me.  owing  to  their  apparent  indefiniteness  to  all  but  my- 
self. 

But  perhaps  the  best  incident  occurred  in  the  first  sitting. 
Before  his  death,  as  indicated  above,  my  w^ife  purporting  to 
communicate  through  Mrs.  Smead,  had  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  and  that  as  soon  as  he  passed  out  he  w^ould  come  and 
admit  his  mistake.  The  reader  will  recall  the  apparition  the 
morning  of  his  death,  tho  it  was  not  evidential.  But  at  this 
first  of  the  three  sittings  the  following  occurred,  begun  spon- 
taneously as  the  reader  will  remark. 

*'  I  was  glad  to  be  free.     You  understand  me  James, 

(Yes,  I  understand.) 

Yes,  I  did  come  to  you  so  that  I  could  tell  you.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  I  was  living  still. 

(Do  you  remember  how  soon  you  came?) 

Came  where? 

(Came  to  me.) 

As  soon  as  1  left  the  earth  Mary  brought  me  to  you,  but  I 
could  not  talk.  It  was  because  I  was  weak  when  I  tried  to  come 
back, 

(Did  any  one  see  you?) 

Where  do  you  mean? 

(When  you  came  to  my  home.) 

You  know  the  lady  saw  me  and  I  tried  to  make  you  see  me. 

(Yes,  that's  right.) 

When  I  go  back  I  will  tell  Mary  about  it." 

This  incident  tells  its  own  story  as  a  corroboration  of  the 
apparition.     The  fact  that  Mrs,  Smead  knew  my  Secretary 
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was  somewhat  psychic  hardly  suffices  to  make  this  a  guea 
tho  one  has  to  face  that  objection.  But  the  allusion  to  his 
coming  to  tell  me  and  the  later  frank  admission  of  mistake  ij 
his  belief  is  a  natural  sequel,  and  the  two  features  of  tl 
message  together  have  some  value  as  evidence  of  the  supc 
normal  With  the  group  of  personal  incidents  which  cannc 
be  mentioned  and  which  are  the  best  evidence,  they  collect- 
ively give  much  weight  to  the  favorable  comparision  of  the 
phenomena  with  the  best  in  the  Piper  case.  A  point  not  to 
be  disregarded  is  the  representation  of  events  on  the  "  other 
side  "  which,  tho  they  are  not  in  any  respect  evidential,  are 
the  most  natural  in  the  world  on  the  assumption  that  we  are 
dealing  with  something  more  than  the  relation  between  liv- 
ing minds. 

There  were  two  or  three  occasions  when  my  father-in-law 
apparently  tried  to  communicate  through  Mrs.  Smead  after 
the  date  of  January  7th  and  before  I  visited  the  Snieads  in 
April.  There  are  incidents  of  value  in  them,  but  the  reader 
will  have  to  go  to  the  detailed  record  for  them.  The  Smeads 
had  not  yet  conjectured  his  death. 


I  had  spent  several  sittings  for  testing  whether  it  would 
be  safe  to  try  strangers.  To  make  this  assurance  better 
arranged  for  a  lady  to  have  a  few  sittings.  She  had  met 
Mrs.  Smead  at  my  table,  so  that  her  name  was  known.  But 
nothing  was  know^n  of  her  history,  save  that  she  had  lost  her 
husband,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  Mrs.  B.  had  indicatec 
in  conversation  what  she  had  called  her  husband,  nameh 
Captain,  as  she  always  does.  But  knowing  that  she  was  ex- 
pected to  have  sittings  she  had  been  entirely  reticent  about 
all  other  matters.  The  reader  may  be  assured  that  the  inci- 
dents in  the  record  were  not  known  by  Mrs.  Smead,  tho  I 
shall  not  urge  this  conviction  beyond  the  rights  of  scepticism^ 
and  tho  I  can  say  I  myself  knew  none  of  them  in  spite  of 
somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  B.  and  her  his- 
tory. 

I  was  sent  from  the  room  early  in  the  sitting  and  Mrs.  B, 
remained  alone.  Her  deceased  husband  purported  soon  to 
communicate,  tho  he  did  not  give  his  name  or  any  initials 
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until  the  close,  and  then  not  with  certainty.  She  was  at  first 
addressed  as  Lizzie.  Tho  her  name  is  Elizabeth  she  was 
never  called  Lizzie  by  her  husband.  But  nearly  all  the  pet 
names  by  which  he  called  her  were  given  in  this  sitting. 
They  were  ''  Precious/'  "  Darling/'  '*  Love  ''  and  **  Pet." 
They  would  not  ordinarily  have  any  significance,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  have  never  been  used  previously  in  any 
case  by  Mrs.  Smead  in  her  trance  possibly  makes  their  fitness 
have  some  importance  in  this  instance. 

The  next  sitting  by  Mrs.  B.  was  several  days  later.  My 
wife  had  expected  to  commnnicate  on  this  occasion  and  came 
at  the  opening  for  a  few  minutes,  then  left,  Mrs,  B/s  hus- 
band again  purported  to  communicate  and  reproached  his 
wnfe  for  making  mistakes  because  she  did  not  think,  she  in 
fact,  being  very  impulsive,  and  addressed  her  as  "  my  girlie/' 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  life.  The  first  sen- 
tence alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  their  wedding  anniver- 
sary, which  it  was,  a  fact  known  only  to  Mrs.  B.  Later  he 
referred  to  her  fits  of  depression,  which  w^ere  not  known  to 
Mrs,  Smead.  In  speaking  of  a  personal  matter  he  also  gave 
a  name  Charley  H.,  wiiich  was  correct  and  unknown  to  Mrs 
Smead  and  all  others  in  this  vicinity.  He  then  intimated 
that  Mrs,  B.  had  given  his  son  his  ring  and  studs.  She  had 
given  him  the  ring  and  watch,  but  not  the  studs.  He  fol- 
lowed this  statement  up  with  an  allusion  to  what  they  did  on 
their  wedding  day.     I  quote  it. 

'*  We  went  alone  that  day  and  on  the  cayes  [southern  for 
*  cars  '  and  often  spelled  *  cyahs  ']»  you  know.  Your  mother  did 
not  want  to  part  with  her  daughter,  but  we  were  so  happy, 

(Who  else  was  at  our  wedding?) 

[Confusion  and  scrawls  in  which  apparent  attempts  at  the 
letter  *o'  are  evident.]  ouch.  [A  common  expression  among  the 
negroes,  hut  was  a  specially  common  one  with  an  old  negro  ser- 
vant of  the  family.     He  prepared  the  wedding  loncheon.] 

He  says.  Law  Missie.  [Mrs.  B.  broke  down  crying.]  Don*t 
crv." 


The  points  made  in  this  passage  explain  themselves.  A 
few  moments  afterward  the  communicator  called  the  sitter 
his  sweetheart,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  life,  a 
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fact  witliout  significance  except  that  it  has  never  before  been 
used  in  this  case  of  Mrs.  Sinead.  He  signed  his  name  "  Cap- 
ten  ''  at  the  end-  A  characteristic  expression  also  came  out 
in  an  allnsion  to  saving  **  against  a  rainy  day/'  a  remark 
often  made  by  him  to  her  in  Hfe. 

In  the  next  sitting  some  days  later  the  matter  is  too  per- 
sonal to  discnss,  but   contains   some   very  pertinent    state- 
ments.    One  of  them  allndes  to  her  riding,  which  had  been 
habit  of  hers  many  years  ago. 

At  the  last  sitting  several  days  later  the  same  comniuni 
cator  stated  that  they  had  a  colored  man  to  drive  them  to  the 
cars  and  that  the  cook  was  afraid  she  would  not  see  Mrs.  B. 
again.  Both  of  these  incidents  were  true.  He  closed  the 
sitting  by  signing  himself  Papa,  which  was  the  name  by 
which  he  always  signed  his  letters. 

The  incidents  are  good  evidence  of  the  supernormal,  the 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  B.  was  in  the  house  daring  the  day  wiiile 
the  sittings  were  held  would  detract  from  their  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  most  critics,  and  had  I  been  dealing  with  a  pro- 
fessional   psychic    the    objection    would    have    much    mo 
weight.     But  I  was  myself  an  observer  of  the  situation  am 
Mrs.  Smead  had  no  ordinary  opportuities  to  talk  with  Mrs, 
B.,  and  the  latter  was  herself  sceptical  of  the  phenomena  and 
anxious  to  withhold  information  from  Mrs.  Smead.     The  in^J 
cidents  that  came  are  of  a  kind  not  easily  obtained.  ^H 

I  had  had  some  sittings  reported  by  friends  of  a  lad^^ 
whom  I  have  called  Mrs.  Quentin  in  the  articles  of  the  Journal 
for  February,  March,  and  April,  and  also  some  personal  sit- 
tings with  her.  The  results  were  such  as  to  induce  me  to 
try  her  for  a  sitter.  I  therefore  arranged  for  her  to  take  a 
few  sittings.  She  was  able  to  take  two.  The  results  havi 
their  interest. 

The  first  sitting,  which  was  on  October  24th,  shows  very 
h'ttle  that  might  be  interpreted  as  supernormal  or  evidential 
of  it.  Apparently  she  was  represented  as  communicatin 
with  a  deceased  husband  when,  in  fact,  her  Inisband  is  sti 
living.  She  was  introduced  or  brought  into  the  room  after 
Mrs.  Smead  went  into  the  trance,  so  that  there  was  no  nor- 
mal knowledge  of  her  appearance,  name,  or  identity.     "" 
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we  may  assume  that  her  voice  would  betray  her  sex. 
Hence  it  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Smead's  trance  per- 
sonality would  conjecture  her  object.  But  while  Mrs. 
Quentin  finds  the  confusion  so  great  as  not  to  be 
sure  what  the  results  indicate,  she  does  distinguish  two 
different  commujiicators  and  if  any  incidents  iiefioitely  bear- 
ing on  personal  identity  had  been  given  she  might  have  dis- 
tinguished them  clearly.  Only  two  allusions  suggest  super- 
normal tendencies.  The  letter  "  E  "  given  at  one  shot  is 
Mrs.  Quentin*s  initial,  and  the  word  **  violet  "  possibly  indi- 
cates the  fact  that  Mrs.  Qtientin  had  put  a  bunch  of  violets  on 
the  coffin  of  t!ie  lady  whom  she  lliought  to  be  conununicating 

The  second  sitting  which  took  place  on  October  31st  was 
much  better  and  contains  some  incidents  that  are  supernor- 
mal and  much  that  is  suggestive  of  spiritistic  sources  tho  not 
evidential  of  them.  The  incident  which  seems  to  carry  us 
beyond  the  resources  of  secondary  personality  is  the  one 
which  refers  to  the  sitters  deceased  child  and  his  **  rattle 
ball.*'  The  child  had  had  a  toy  which  was  a  combination  of 
rattle  ball  and  a  musical  instrument.  The  allusion  to  my 
father's  name  as  the  same  as  the  name  of  the  child  has  its 
psychological  interest,  tho  the  circumstances  prevent  our 
making  it  evidential.  The  reference  to  the  sitter's  grand- 
mother shows  a  correct  conception  of  the  situation,  as  this 
grandmother  had  figured  in  the  experiments  of  Mrs.  Quentin. 

To  those  w^ho  are  alrea<ly  familiar  with  these  phenomena 
there  were  clear  hints  of  the  supernormal  in  these  two  sit- 
tings, but  they  would  not  go  far  in  proving  any  theory  of 
them. 

The  next  two  sittings  to  be  noticed  were  again  given  to  a 
lady  wdio  had  had  some  experiences  in  automatic  writing 
since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  it  was  my  desire  to  see  if 
this  fact  led  to  any  better  results  than  in  those  who  exhibit 
no  psychic  tendencies.  As  before,  the  lady  whom  I  shall  call 
Mrs.  X..  was  introduced  into  the  room  after  Mrs.  Smead  had 
gone  into  the  trance.     I  was  as  usual  asked  to  leave  the  room. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  sitting,  November  ist,  shows  the 
natural  mental  attitude  of  lovers  and  one  alhtsion  which  lies 
on  the  borderhne  of  the  supernormal.     It  is  the  reference  to 
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Mrs,  X.  looking  up  and  smiling  when  he  used  to  put  his  arms" 
around  her  and  to  her  not  doing  so  when  he  does  it  now! 
The  incident  represents  a  feature  of  these  phenomena  in 
other  cases  where  communicators  say  that  they  do  certain 
little  acts  which  are  not  felt  or  known  by  the  living.  There 
was  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  X.  had  **  some  light  her- 
self," which  meant  that  she  was  psychic,  a  circumstance  ab- 
solutely unknown  to  Mrs.  Smead,  but  is  so  commonplace  a 
statement  by  mediums  generally  that  no  value  can  be  given 
it  beyond  a  coincidence.  The  mention,  however,  that  he  had 
come  to  her  in  this  connection  possibly  gives  the  statement 
some  force»  as  she  had  done  automatic  writing  herself.  But 
the  most  important  incident  is  the  statement:  **  It  pleases  me 
to  see  you  carry  those  flowers  for  me/*  Mrs.  X.  constantly 
carries  flowers  in  the  memory  of  her  husband,  a  fact  of 
which  I  was  as  ignorant  as  Mrs,  Smead,  The  statement  that 
he  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  Mrs.  X.  supposed  is  probably 
true,  tho,  until  the  physicians  told  Mrs.  X.  otherwise,  she 
thought  he  had  suffered  excruciatingly.  He  did  soflfer  much 
pain,  but  less  than  she  imagined.  The  reference  to  their  sit- 
ting together  and  his  smoking  was  also  true  and  evidential 
Also  the  statement  that  he  had  **  lots  of  comfort  "  in  his 
smoking. 

The  second  sitting  for  Mrs.  X.  had  to  be  stopped  owing  to 
the  desire  of  the  control  not  to  have  too  many  sittings.  This 
was  on  November  2nd.  The  next  was  on  November  6th. 
In  this  the  first  incident  of  importance  is  the  allusion  to  a 
**  Derby  hat  and  wearing  it  on  the  back  of  the  head,"  a  habit 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  sitter's  husband,  and  so  also 
was  the  statement  that  he  '*  would  sit  with  one  foot  on  the 
other  and  lean  back  in  my  chair  with  my  hat  that  way." 
This  was  a  clear  picture  of  his  habit  and  manner.  There  fol- 
lowed some  unevidential  matter  relating  to  Mrs.  X/s  ex- 
periments at  automatic  writing  and  the  difficulties  of  com- 
municating and  it  closed  with  the  request  of  the  sitter  to 
write  his  name.  The  initial  J.  was  written,  which  was  cor- 
rect, and  characteristic  of  this  sort  of  thing,  showing  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  incidents  bearing  on  personal 
identity  are  more  important  than  proper  names,  the  state- 
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nieiU  was  appended  that  *'  it  is  better  to  have  my  things 
spoken  of  here  so  [that]  you  know  me  by  them/' 

As  Mrs.  Smead  came  out  of  the  trance  she  described  a 
man  with  hght  brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and  w^earing  a  **  stand 
up  collar."     The  description  was  that  of  the  sitter's  husband. 

At  the  sitting  of  November  7th  I  introduced,  as  usual, 
after  the  trance  came  on,  another  stranger  whom  I  shall  call 
Mrs,  P.  The  first  specific  incident  which  referred  to  a  **  lady 
with  a  brown  hat  "  has  no  meaning  to  the  sitter.  The  Mary 
referred  to  might  he  the  wnfe  of  the  sitter's  cousin.  She  had 
died  a  year  previous.  The  reference  to  "  a  little  heart  "  is 
not  intelligible  to  Mrs,  P.,  tho  it  apparently  means  some  piece 
of  jewelry. 

At  this*  point  in  the  communications  it  appears  that  it  was 
her  mother  that  purported  to  communicate  and  she  was  ad- 
dressed as  **  child/*  a  manner  w^hich  Mrs.  P.  says  was  never 
characteristic  of  her  mother.  There  is  also  apparent  refer- 
ence to  the  grandmother  who.  Mrs,  P.  says,  may  have  called 
her  **  Child,*'  This  grandmother  died  when  Mrs,  P.  was  a 
very  young  child.  The  reference  to  **  the  little  heart  '*  seems 
to  be  a  very  striking  incident.  At  the  time  of  the  sitting 
(Cf.  Note  p,  680)  Mrs.  P.  thought  it  liad  no  meaning;  but 
later  she  recalled  that  a  cousin  (Cf.  Note  p.  680)  had  given 
Mrs.  P.  and  her  sister  two  beaded  pin-cushions,  the  one  that 
w^as  heart-shaped  going  to  the  sister.  But  Mrs.  P.  liked  it 
so  well  that  the  sister  gave  it  to  her  for  many  years.  This 
cousin  afterward  married  the  Mary  in  connection  with  whom 
the  reference  to  *'  the  little  heart  *'  is  made.  She  referred 
apparently  to  a  son,  tho  not  specifying  this  relationship, 
and  advised  Mrs,  P.  to  make  the  needed  sacrifices  to  in- 
fluence him  and  soon  said  '*  give  him  coffee  and  lots  of  it,*' 
This  son,  the  sitter's  brother,  was  left  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  P. 
He  was  very  intemperate  and  the  sitter  had  done  all  she 
could  to  reform  him  and  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of  coffee 
to  restrain  his  appetite.  This,  of  course,  was  not  known  to 
Mrs.  Smead p  neither  were  the  facts  known  that  made  the 
apparent  solicitude  in  the  communications  intelligible. 

When  the  sitter  asked  if  her  husband  was  with  the  com- 
municator, she  received  an  affirmative  reply  and  with  it  the 
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statement:     **  We  have  our  little  one  and  he  is  near  you." 
Mrs.  P.  had  lost  a  child.     As  Mrs.  Smead  came  out  of  t 
trance  she  saw  the  letters  B.  and  W.     The  sitter  commeni 
that  the  B.  is  not  intelligible,  but  that  W.  might  refer  to  the 
brother  apparently  indicated  in  the  communications,  as  his 
name  was  William. 

Mrs,  P.  did  not  keep  her  agreement  to  be  at  the  next  sit- 
ting, and  a  friend  came  in  her  steacL     At  this  friend's  sitting 
the  absence  of  Mrs.  P.  was  deprecated  by  the  communicator 
and  it  was  said  that  "  the  Dr,  friend  "  had  come  expecting  to 
communicate.     Mrs.  P.'s  deceased  husband  was  a  physician, 
a  fact  not  known  to  Mrs,  Smead.     So  also  was  the  gentleinan 
to  w4iom  she  was  engaged  after  her  husband's  death  and  who 
died  before  the  marriage  could  take  place.     It  is  probabli 
that  '*  Dr.  Friend  ''  refers  to  him.     This  person  also  is  po: 
sibly  the  gentleman  referred  to  at  the  previous  sitting  as  "  t 
gentleman  with  a  silk  hat,"  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
wear  a  silk  hat  in  the  evenings  and  at  church. 

Mrs.  Z.,  as  I  shall  call  her,  came  on  November  8th  instead 
of  Mrs.  P.  Mrs.  Z.  had  met  Mrs.  Smead  on  the  previo^ 
Sunday  at  dinner  and  so  the  latter  knew  her  name,  but 
most  heard  nothing  about  her  except  probably  that  the  frie 
with  her  called  her  Cassie.  Mrs.  Smead  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  her  history,  and  neither  did  I,  tho  I  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  her  for  a  year  or  more.  But  to  counteract  the 
immediate  eflfect  of  this  condition  of  things  I  did  not  admit 
Mrs.  Z.  into  the  room  until  after  Mrs.  Smead  had  gone  into 
the  trance.  I  did  this  both  days  so  as  to  admit  the  least  pos- 
sible ordinary  source  of  information  as  to  the  lady's  identitj^J 
The  record  will  show  that  there  was  no  recognition  of  thAB 
lady  except  the  name  Cassie,  which  came  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  associate  it  wn'th  incidents  not  normally  obtained. 

The  first  allusion  at  this  sitting  w^as  the  reference  to  '*  Dr, 
friend/'  who  came,  as  it  were,  with  the  expectation  of  coi 
municating  with  Mrs.  P.  his  w^ife,  the  expected  sitter,     Th 
he  was  a  physician  was  not  known  to  Mrs.  Smead  as  c: 
plained  above.     It  was  explained  that  Mrs.  P.  had  not  come. 
Some  explanation  took  place  on  the  *'  other  side  '*  and  my 
father,  w^ho  was  acting  as  control,  went  for  another  comm 
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nicator.  During  this  pause  Mrs.  Z.  placed  a  photograph  of 
her  father  on  the  table,  Mrs.  Smead's  face  and  eyes  were 
buried  in  a  pillow  and  she  could  not  have  seen  this  if  she  had 
been  normally  conscious.  But  the  first  communicator  was 
apparently  not  her  fathefi  but  her  deceased  husband^  since 
there  was  the  statement  that  he,  C,  did  not  now  have  **  any 
trouble  with  his  throat/'  Her  husband  had  died  from  throat 
trouble.     In  a  moment  came  the  message: 


"  We  would  ask  thee  to  put  it  where  we  can  see  it,  C.  You 
know  there  is  a  friend  here  that  fias  a  letter  H,  like  that»  what  is 
it,  arris.  You  know  him.  Daughter  will  remember  my  sitting 
for  that  picture.  They  said  it  was  a  life  size  one.  You  remem- 
ber how  it  was  with  that  black  coat  and  my  collar  was  turned 
over,  not  the  standing  up  kind.  Yon  know  my  picture  then  did 
not  your  daughter.  It  was  that  large  one  and  my  face  was  nearly 
over  to  the  side.  You  know  that  1  like  to  tell  you  I  am  here  and 
I  can  remember  the  way  it  looked  up  there.  I  can  see  it  in  that 
room  with  the  others.  It  is  looking  from  the  left,  Cassie,  to  the 
right.  Do  you  remember  about  it.  I  am....  He  must  rest, 
[pause.] 

Perhaps  he  can  tell  you  about  his  home  with  the  trees  that 
shaded  the  front.  You  remember  where  he  stood  when  [he] 
stayed  at  the  Capitol  You  remember  the  large  house,  looks  like 
a  wide  street.  He  says  it  was  a  large  house  with  windows  that 
are  out  in  front,  bay  ones,  lots  of  steps  to  the  front  door,  and  he 
lived  there  when  he  was  in  the  city,  the  Capitol  City.  You  know 
this  is  me. 

(Am  I  your  daughter?) 

Yes,  she  is  my  daughter,  Cassie  P.  He  is  here  whom  you 
once  knew  and  your  friend  said  wait.  It  was  at  that  city  where 
his  picture  is.  We  would  tell  you  that  the  friend  goes  to  the  place 
called  congress,  no.  where  they  gather  to  talk  much  of  it.  He 
used  to,  he  says,  enjoy  being  in  the  Room  with  the  other  repre- 
sentatives.    He  would  like  to  have  you  tell  him  who  has  his  place. 

(Write  that  again.) 

Place,  who  has  it,  the  *  *  [undec]  no  senator  in  my  place 
now.     Can  you  tell  me?     You  do  not  hear  me  do  you? 

(Yes,  I  hear.) 

Then  why  don't  3^ou  answer  me  who  is  in  my  place  now  as 
senator? 

(Josiah  Wood.) 

I  guess  I  did  not  know  him. 

(Yes,  you  knew  Josiah  Wood.) 

We  did  not  meet  there  together." 
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At  the  sitting  on  the  next  day  there  was  some  appare 
confusion  between  the  husband  antl  father  at  the  outset' 
There  was  a  request  for  the  conimunicator's  glasses,  but  none 
had  been  brought.  The  father's  gloves  were  placed  on  the 
table.  Mention  was  made  of  their  aid  in  preventing  dizzi 
ness  and  then  a  desire  expressed  to  *'  let  C.  talk  to  you  *'  (s 
ter),  and  when  it  was  asked  who  C.  was,  the  answer  cam^ 
**  You  wait.  He  has  become  mixed  up.  The  friend  w; 
very  sick  before  he  came  here  and  it  was  a  long  illness,  he 
says,  and  now  he  is  tempted  to  cough  much  when  he  comes 
near  you.  So  we  told  him  to  wait  and  he  can  try  it  again. 
The  friend  that  used  the  gloves  would  speak  more/*  There 
was  then  a  change  of  communicator  and  the  messages  arc 
apparently  resumed  where  those  of  the  previous  day  left  off. 


he 


**  I  used  to  have  a  seat  with  lots  of  others  and  1  used  to  wri 
a  great  deal.     You  hear  me  do  you.     Do  you  remember  ho^ 
much  I  used  to  write  and  I  read  much  too.     I  can  now  without 
using  my  eyes.     You  know  I  used  to  use  my  glasses:  now  I  don'l 
and  I .  , .  . 

You  know  there  wasn't  much  grass  around  our  city  home* 
was,  don't  you  know  what  I  said.     Tell  me  daughter  what  I  sai 
to  you. 

(You  said  there  was  not  much  grass  around  our  city  home.) 

Yes  that  is  what  I  said  and  we  had  one  away  from  there  thi 
I  liked  that  did ... 

( W h ere  do  you  mean  fa t her  ? ) 

It  was  in  a  different  place.    We  had  to  go  a  long  way  on  Xh 
cars.     You  know  about  it.     It  was  our  own   state,     I  mean  I 
used  to  like  to  come  home  to  it.     We  had  a  pretty  place  wi 
grass  in  front  and  a  walk  up  to  the  veranda,  pi  a  z  5^  a  thev  call  the 
down   there.     I    wiU    rest.     Tell    me   if    I    made    you   hear  me, 
daughter, 

(Yes*  you  did.)     [pause.] 

Now  there  was  a  young  lady  that  came  to  one  assembly  that 
had  such  crimping  of  her  hair  in  front  and  down  by  her  neck,  the 
rest  was  fixed  in  a  knot.     She  wore  a  white  dress  or  ball  gowi 
they  called  it  and  many  admired  her.     You  met  her  then.     Sf 
just  passed  here  a  little  while  ago  while  I  was  speakini?  to  vou 

(Wasit  Miss  Dahon?)  ^       ' 

You  know  her. 

(Yes,  Miss  Dalton.) 

She  was  the  one  greatly  admired.     I  only  remembered  her  as 
one  of  your  friends.     It  was  at  the  assembly! 
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(What  date  please?) 

We  cannot  tell  them.  I  must  go  now  as  the  friend  says  he 
wishes  to  talk  to  his  son,  so  dear  I  will  say  good  morning.  We 
do  not  need  say  good-by  now  because  we  can't  talk  from  here  to 
you/' 

As  this  was  near  the  close  of  the  series^  the  rest  of  the 
sitting  was  taken  up  with  communications  between  my 
father  and  myself  with  reference  to  the  future  of  the  work. 

But  the  facts  now  regarding  the  incidents  of  the  sitting 
are  as  follows.  Mrs.  Z/s  husband,  as  I  have  remarked,  died 
with  throat  and  lung  trouble,  that  is*  bronchial  tuberculosis, 
and  suffered  tortures  with  his  throat.  The  letter  C.  probably 
refers  to  him,  as  Mrs.  Z.  called  him  Cullie.  The  nariie  **  Har- 
ris/" as  it  appears— or  perhaps  it  is  a  confusion  for  two  names, 
since  the  letter  H  and  the  part  **  arris  "  were  separated  in  a 
way  to  suggest  a  confusion — ^is  possibly  an  attempt  at 
"  Henry  Allison/*  who  is  a  deceased  uncle  of  Mrs.  Z. 

Mrs,  Z.*s  father  w^as  a  senator  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
for  many  years  and  had  his  residence  in  Sackville,  New 
Brunswick,  He  was  Speaker  of  the  Canadian  Senate.  He 
had  a  h'fe  size  portrait  of  himself  in  his  home,  which  was  sit- 
uated among  a  number  of  others  as  here  indicated  and  w^hich 
Mrs.  Z.  was  very  fond  of,  as  he  was  also,  and  he  gave  it  to 
her.  There  was  also  another  similar  portrait  of  him  in  the 
Ottaw^a  Senate  Chamber.  The  description  of  the  house  in 
which  they  lived  in  Ottaw^a  is  fairly  accurate  except  that 
there  were  no  trees  in  front  of  it.  so  far  as  Mrs.  Z.  recalls. 
They  lived  in  several  places,  however,  while  he  was  Speaker 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  possible  that  the  trees  referred  to  are  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Parliament  buildings.  The  description  of 
the  picture  is  perfectly  accurate  in  all  its  details.  As  a  pho- 
tograph of  it  lay  on  the  table  we  cannot  press  the  sceptic 
with  the  importance  of  this  detail,  tho  he  may  rest  assured 
that  Mrs.  Smead  did  not  and  could  not  see  it,  even  if  her  eyes 
had  been  open,  instead  of  being  closed  and  in  addition  were 
buried  in  a  pillow  on  a  head  rest  through  which  she  woufd 
have  had  to  be  able  to  see  in  order  to  see  the  photograph. 
The  picture  is  almost  a  profile  and  of  a  life  size,  and  appar- 
ently a  standing  collar,  tho  one  may  be  uncertain  of  this. 
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His  successor  as  Senator  was  a  Mn  Josiah  Wood,  a  per- 
sonal  friend  whom   Mrs.   Z/s   father  knew  well.      Possibly 
his  question  here  referred  to  his  successor  as  Speaker.     Thi 
is  not  determinable.     But  they  did  not  meet  in   the  sa 
chamber,  Mr,  Wood  being  in  the  Lower  House  at  the  time 

Mrs.  Z.'s  father  did  a  great  deal  of  writing,   both  as 
member  of  Parliament  and  as  executor  of  many  estates  which 
he  managed.     Mrs.  Z.  says  he  **  was  everlastingly  WTiting/* 

He  lived  most  of  the  time  while  in  Ottawa  in  a  hotel  about 
which  there  was  no  grass.     But  his  house  in  Sackville  was 
situated  in  a  large  lawn  with  trees  about  it,  a  driveway  am 
walk  up  to  it.     There  was  a  piazza  about  it,  of  which  Mn 
Z/s  father  was  very  fond  and  spent  many  hours  walking  on 
it,  two  hours  every  day  that  lie  lived  in  it.    Its  distance  from 
Ottawa,  perhaps  a  thousand  miles,  explains  the  pertinence 
the  allusion  to  going  **  a  long  way  on  the  cars/' 

The  description  of  the  lady  friend  was  so  accurate  as  t 
recall  at  once  to  mind  a  Miss  Dalton,  who  was  a  young  niece 
of  Lord  Lisgar  and  was  visiting  Canada  at  the  time  of  the 
events  mentioned.     Mrs.  Z.  frequently  met  her,  and  she  w 
the  admiration  of  every  one.     Mrs.  Z.  did  not  know  whethei 
she  was  living  or  dead,  as  she  had  not  seen  her  or  heard  of 
her  for  many  years.     But  a  long  and  complicated  inqui 
resulted  in  ascertaining  that  she  had  died  about  two  yez 
ago. 

I  think  this  group  of  incidents  is  a  very  striking  one  and 
It  will  be  apparent  to  any  intelligent  reader  that  the  circu 
stances  do  not  admit  of  any  ordinary  interpretation,  T! 
confusion  in  them  is  characteristic  and  duplicates,  as  do  other 
sittings,  similar  phenomena  in  the  Piper  and  other  case: 
The  evidence  of  identity  in  this  instance  is  as  good  as  any  o: 
could  desire  and  the  nature  of  the  incidents  w^th  their  localit; 
and  circumstances  exclude  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
information  in  any  normal  way.  I  was  myself  a  witness 
the  whole  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Smead  with  Mrs.  Z.  the 
previous  Sunday;  and  not  a  word  passed  that  revealed  more 
than  her  name  Cassie,  and  that  is  only  conjectured*  Mrs^ 
Smead  saw  her  but  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  nevi 
saw  her  normally  afterwards.     The  description  and  asce 
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tained  death  of  Miss  Dalton  are  proof  of  an  unusual  source 
of  information,  if  we  attach  any  vahie  at  all  to  the  incident. 

But  it  is  after  all  folly  to  assume  anything  doubtful  about 
the  matter,  as  Mrs.  Smead  is  not  a  professional,  and,  as  re- 
marked, takes  no  reniuneration  for  her  work  and  has  no 
means  of  making  the  necessary  inquiries  for  discrediting  the 
evidential  value  of  the  facts, 

I  come  next  to  a  group  of  sittings  which  were  entire  fail- 
ures, except  one  of  them,  which,  tho  not  good  enough  to 
treat  seriously  as  containing  evidential  matter,  nevertheless 
contains  hints  of  it.  I  quote  this  one  first  as  a  transitional 
one  to  the  entire  failures. 

I  shall  call  the  sitter  Mrs.  H.,  whom  I  introduced  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others,  namely,  after  Mrs.  Smead  had 
entered  the  trance  and  without  mentioning  any  names.  She 
was  simply  quietly  beckoned  into  the  room  when  I  was 
ready,  I  w^as  as  usual  soon  asked  to  leave  the  room.  The 
sitter  was  a  lady  who  had  been  extremely  desirous  for  years 
of  having  sittings.  She  was  resolved,  however,  when  the 
chance  came  not  to  give  herself  away,  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  policy  not  only  remained  absolutely  silent  while  the 
writing  was  going  on»  but  could  neither  read  it  nor  show^  the 
intelligence  necessary  to  tear  off  the  sheets  as  they  were 
filled  with  the  writing.  The  consequence  was  great  confu- 
sion and  a  natural  demand  to  know  if  the  messages  had  been 
'*  heard/'  that  is,  received.  I  had  to  return,  at  first,  for  the 
moment  to  remove  the  written  sheets  and  finally  to  watch 
the  w^riting  and  read  it. 

Only  two  incidents  suggest  the  supernornral  even  in  their 
type.  The  first  came  in  answer  to  my  request,  after  explain- 
ing to  the  communicator  what  we  wanted,  that  he  tell  little 
incidents  to  prove  his  identity.  The  answer  was;  '*  I  can- 
not tell  her  one  thing  she  does  not  already  knoW' /*  The  lady 
has  aKvays  been  morbidly  afraid  of  telepathy  and  has  de- 
manded something  she  did  not  know  as  a  test.  Mrs.  Smead. 
of  course,  did  not  know"  this  and  the  pertinence  of  the  answer 
suggests  some  knowledge  of  lier  state  of  mind. 

The  second  incident  was  a  question  by  the  communicator 
in  which  he  asked  the  sitter  if  she  always  w^ore  the  rings,  and 
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on  her  affirmative  reply  intimated  that  he  had  put  the  firl 
one  there.     The  sitter  afterward  admitted  that  these 
ments  were  true.     But  they  could  not  be  given  any  special 
significance^  tho  a  similar  statement  has  not  occurred  in  il 
Sniead  record.     The  remainder  of  the  statements  in  the  sit 
ting  were  worthless  evidentially,  tho  there  is  nothing  in  ther 
to  indicate  that  they  do  not  have  the  same  source  as  better 
sittings.     One  noteworthy  incident  occurred  after  the  sitter 
left  the  house.     I  had  carefully  concealed  the  lady's   name 
from  absolutely  every  one  in  the  house,  as  I  did  all  othe^ 
sitters,  and  I  had  also  been  careful  to  admit  her  to  my  house 
^without  being  seen  by  any  one  but  myself.     The  doors  were 
closed  so  that  my  Secretary  did  not  see  her  enter.     But  some 
time  after  the  sitting  my   Secretary  suddenly  stopped  her 

work  and  asked  me  was  not  that  lady  Mrs.  H — ,  giving 

her  full  name.  I  simply  asked  her  in  an  indifferent  manner 
w^hat  made  her  think  that.  She  replied  that  she  heard  a 
voice  say  it.  I  then  admitted  it  w^as  correct.  She  says  that 
she  had  never  seen  Mrs,  H.  in  her  life.  The  disappointment 
of  Mrs,  H.  was  so  great  that  she  would  not  take  a  second  sit- 
ting, 

I  turn  now^  to  the  instances  which  were  entire  failures 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  sitters. 

Mr.  M..  as  I  shall  call  him.  had  agreed  to  pay  the  expensed 
of  the  experiments,  and  so  I  had  planned  to  have  him  take  a 
number  of  sittings  accordingly.     The  first  of  these  sittings 
was  given  him  on  October  22nd.     My  wife  had  been  expect-^j 
ing  to  communicate  and  so  I  began  the  sitting  a  little  earliei^B 
to  admit  her  for  a  few  minutes  before  bringing  Mr.  M.  in.^^ 
After  some  pertinent   messages  about   her   father  my  wife 
yielded  her  place  and  the  gentleman  was  admitted. 

The  sitter  placed  his  ]>ipe  on  the  table,  as  an  object  ioi 
**  holding  "  the  conmumicator,  w^hatever  that  mav  mean*  Mrs 
Smead  being  in  a  trance  and  w^holly  unable  to  see  the  article 
tho  we  must  assume  that  her  olfactory  sense  might  have  pcH 
ceived  it.     The  first  remark  of  the  communicator  was  to  ad-^ 
montsh  the  sitter  not  to  use  the  weed  so  much.      An  allusion 
to  having  seen  him  in  this  city  before  was  made  an* 
fc^lse,  in  so  far  as  this  medium  is  concerned.     This  w^as  iol 
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lowed  by  a  criticism  of  his  sceptical  attitude  of  mind  which  is 
quite  true*  Then  soon  followed  some  references  to  a  sick 
lady,  implying  that  she  was  still  living,  an  implication  cor- 
rected at  a  later  sitting,  and  after  this  a  detailed  account  of 
what  lier  room  looked  like,  such  as  that  a  white  dresser  was 
opposite  her  door,  the  chair  next  to  it  white,  the  bed  white 
and  breast  rings  on  it.  Then  it  vvas  said  that  these  rings 
were  on  a  tray  and  that  he  had  given  one  of  them  to  her. 

The  second  sitting  the  next  day  resulted  in  the  reiteration 
of  one  or  two  incidents  of  the  day  previous  and  the  statement, 
ill  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  that  the  gentleman  "  does  not 
bring  light  with  him  and  it  is  very  hard  to  work  for  him/* 
We  had  to  close  the  sitting  without  anything  as  suggestive 
as  the  day  before.  But  as  Mrs.  Smead  came  out  of  the  trance 
she  said  that  she  saw  two  ladies,  one  with  very  dark  hair  and 
eyes  and  the  other  with  light  hair,  laughing  as  if  playing  a 
joke  on  some  one. 

Nearly  two  hours  after  the  sitting  my  Secretary  felt  as  if 
she  were  being  control  led  and  asked  that  Mrs.  Smead  be 
brought  in.  I  di<l  so  and  my  Secretary  soon  went  into  a 
trance  and  wrote  automatically.  The  request  was  made,  ap- 
parently coming  from  Dr.  Hodgson,  to  put  the  two  **  lights  *' 
(mediums),  together  the  next  time.  I  accepted  the  hint  and 
this  was  carried  out  at  the  next  sitting  for  Mr.  M. 

This  next  sitting  was  held  October  26th.  -A.s  soon  as  the 
writing  began  it  was  explained  that  the  control  would  com- 
municate for  the  person  from  whom  the  sitter  desired  to 
hear,  and  who  had  attempted  to  communicate  at  previous  sit- 
tings. Several  allusions  were  made  to  the  communicator's 
sickness  and  suffering,  and  an  indication  that  the  sitter  would 
not  hke  to  think  she  was  still  living.  But  finally  without  any 
progress  the  sitting  had  to  be  terminated  with  an  explanation 
that  the  communicator  was  in  no  condition  to  communicate. 

This  closed  the  sittings  of  Mr.  M.,  as  it  was  apparent  that 
his  presence  only  brought  confusion.  But  at  a  sitting  for 
another  stranger  oti  November  12th  the  same  lady  purported 
to  communicate  and  wholly  out  of  relation  or  pertinence  to 
the  sitter.  After  the  sitting  at  which  my  Secretary  had  been 
present,  she  remembered  some  of  the  impressions  acquired 
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during  the  experiment,  tho  she  was  in  a  trance,  and  she  went 
to  the  gentleman  and  advised  him  to  ask  the  communicator's 
forgiveness  for  something  she  felt  he  may  have  done.  At 
the  sitting  of  another  stranger  there  was  an  allusion  to  this, 
and  the  communicator  was  profuse  in  granting  her  forgive- 
ness, an  attitude  wholly  confusing  to  the  communicator. 

One  simple  comment  on  these  communications  will  sul 
fice.  I  r|Uote,  the  letter  of  Mr.  M.  to  me.  He  says,  June  8tl 
1907: 

'*  I  have  again  read  over  the  record  of  the  sittings^  and 
would  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  shred  of  evidence  tending  to 
estahlish  the  identity  of  any  deceased  person  that  I  have  ever 
known.  In  a  number  of  places  in  the  record  reference  il^| 
made  to  specific  things  which  in  a  considerable  percentage  of^ 
cases  would— some  of  them  at  least— have  made  '  hits/  I 
mean  the  reference  to  the  bird,  method  of  dressing  hair,  color 
of  furniture,  etc.  ^d 

*'  In  my  case,  these  references  are  uniformly  irrelevant,  2l^M 
applied  to  any  of  my  deceased  friends,  and  would,  it  seems, 
apply  to  almost  any  one  else  having  a  number  of  friends  on 
the  *  other  side  *  better  than  to  me.** 

At  the  next  sitting,  October  25th,  I  brought  one  of  the  old 
Piper  sitters  with  the  desire  of  ascertaining  wliether  I  couldj 
in  this  way  attract  Dr.  Hodgson.     With  her  came  a  gentle 
man  friend.     In  all  these  previous  sittings,  except  one,  he  had 
not  appeared  to  communicate.     In  this  one  he  purported  tc 
suggest  a  most  characteristic  experiment,  one  that  he  would 
have  naturally  suggested  in  life.     I  refer  to  the  incident  o^ 
having  the  two  **  lights  ''  sit  together.     But  I  wanted  to  se<S 
if  I  could  in  this  new  case  secure  an  identification  of  the  sitte^ 
and  obtain  some  facts  which  would  involve  a  cross  reference 
with  the  Piper  case. 

The  lady  whom  I  shall  call  Mrs,  L.  was  admitted  as  usual 
and  without  Mrs.  Smead's  previous  knowledge  of  her  in  anj 
respect.  A  few  specific  matters  were  mentioned  that  niigh^ 
have  suggested  evidence  had  they  actually  applied  to  the  ski 
ter,  but  nothing  of  interest  beyond  guessing  or  secondarjij 
personality  occurred. 

On  October  27th  a  second  sitting  was  held  for  this  sarac 
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Mrs.  L,  But  if  anything  this  sitting  was  worse  than  the  first. 
There  was  not  in  either  of  them  the  remotest  suggestion  of 
Dr,  Hodgson  or  of  any  one  that  would  make  a  further  ac- 
count of  it  interesting. 

The  next  sitting  which  has  to  be  marked  as  a  faihire  was 
on  November  12th.  I  brought  a  gentleman  whom  I  shall 
call  Mr.  C.  He  too  was  absolutely  unknown  to  Mrs.  Smead 
and  to  all  others  in  the  house.  The  communicator  purported 
to  be  the  lady  who  claimed  to  be  related  to  the  Mr.  M.  of  the 
sittings  outlined  above.  There  was  not  a  single  pertuient 
fact  in  it  for  the  present  sitter.  At  the  sitting  of  November 
I3t]i  the  same  sitter,  Mr.  C,  was  present  and  the  communica- 
tions were  much  more  relevant.  The  name  Henrietta,  which 
was  that  of  his  wife^  has  no  value  because  he  had  actually 
asked  for  her  by  that  name  the  day  previous.  But  the  name 
Harriet,  given  spontaneouslvt  has  some  suggestiveness  in  it, 
as  she  is  a  close  relative  of  Mrs,  Quentin  and  lias  been  a  com- 
municator through  Mrs.  Quentin  when  Mr,  C.  was  present, 
he  being  a  relative  of  the  Harriet  mentioned.  The  allusion 
to  the  ring  and  other  trinkets  can  have  no  evidential  import- 
ance tho  they  are  true  in  this  instance.  Some  things  that 
followed  this  were  wholly  irrelevant  and  the  allusion  to  a 
"  boy  with  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes  ' '  was  wholly  imperti- 
nent, and  could  refer  only  to  another  sitter  whom  I  have 
called  Mrs.  B.  The  sitting  of  Mr.  C.  has  to  be  regarded  as  a 
practical  failure.     It  closed  the  series. 

If  I  were  asked  to  explain  these  failures  I  would  only  say 
that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  do  so.  If  we  had  found 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  supernormal  in  the  results  we 
might  well  explain  them  in  a  very  simple  manner.  As  I  have 
thrown  fraud  out  of  account  I  do  not  suppose  them  due  either 
to  the  lack  of  supernormal  capacity  in  general  or  to  the  lack 
of  previously  acquired  information  for  normal  use.  Hence 
the  inquiry  to  know^  why  the  failure  would  occur  in  these 
cases  and  success  in  others  does  not  obligate  tis  to  give  ordi- 
nary reasons,  and  any  others  are  wanting  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  such  things.  If  I  were  ad- 
vancing any  theory  at  present  to  account  for  the  successes  I 
might  be  expected  to  explain  failures,  but  I  am  not  yet  con- 
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cerned  with  explanatory  hypotheses.  All  that  I  am  endeav* 
oring  to  do  is  to  exhibit  the  facts  in  the  experiments  and  to 
show  tliat  there  is  evidence  for  the  supernormal  despite  the 
limitations  of  the  phenomena  in  the  sittings  which  disap- 
pointed tlie  several  persons  present.  When  it  conies  time 
to  give  an  explanation  for  this  supernormal,  I  may  be  asked 
to  account  for  the  limitations  of  the  medium.  At  present  we  ■ 
shall  have  to  remain  content  with  the  fact  of  failure  in  several 
instances.  I  Um  not  disposed  to  apologize  for  them  in  the 
interest  of  any  special  theory,  but  only  to  admit  them  with- 
out equivocation.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  they  are 
failures  only  from  the  standpoint  of  evidence  for  the  super- 
normal,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychological  con-H 
nection  and  identity  with  other  important  features  of  a  non- 
evidential  character. 

MiscellEineous  Incidents, 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  summary  I  have  confined  it 
to  the  systematic  features  of  the  sittings.    I  come  now  to  a 
few^  incidents  of  an  evidential  character  which  were  not  di*fl 
rectly  connected  with  the  more  complicated  ones.  ^ 

In  the  sitting  of  October  15th,  my  wife,  after  alluding  to 
her  father's  condition  and  affairs,  sending  him  a  message  of 
comfort  in  his  dying  hours,  said:  **  We  will  help  you,  James, 
all  we  can  for  your  work.  It  is  what  I  should  have  done  be- 
fore I  came  here.''  Taken  in  connection  wnth  the  allusion  to 
her  father,  and  also  with  what  he  purported  to  communicate 
with  reference  to  assisting  the  work»  and  more  particularly 
with  the  procrastinated  and  finally  unsettled  condition  of  mya 
wife's  property  affairs,  this  message  comes  as  near  being  a" 
very  significant  thing  as  I  know,  and  the  facts  were  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  any  one  living  but  myself  and  my  father- 
in-law. 

On  the  same  evening  at  a  second  sitting  there  were  somi 
suggestive  communications  regarding  a  young  girl  my  wife 
had  taught  in  music,  but  they  did  not  reach  the  evidential 
stage.  The  next  morning,  however^  Mrs,  Sniead  reported  a 
vision  the  incidents  of  which  describe  my  wife  and  her  home 
whh  considerable  accuracy.     The  description  of  my  wife 
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as  I  met  her  at  the  steamer  dock  on  her  return  from  Ger- 
many.    Of  the  house  the  following  was  tlie  account  given: 

**  I  saw  a  house.  It  seemed  to  be  at  the  entrance  of  a  stone 
house.  There  was  a  long  walk.  You  came  up  two  or  three  steps 
from  the  street  and  the  sides  of  the  walk  to  the  house  seemed  to 
be  brown  stone  from  the  street.  There  were  urns  on  the  sides  of 
the  brown  stone  walk.  The  grounds  seemed  quite  large  and  with 
lots  of  trees.  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  house  was  brown  stone 
or  brick,  but  it  was  trimmed  with  brown  stone.  It  set  far  back 
in  the  grounds  and  was  high  enough  to  look  over  the  tops  of 
some  other  houses/* 

The  description  of  the  house  is  fairly  accurate  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  account  of  my  brother,  wdiom  I  asked  to  in- 
vestigate. I  visited  the  house  but  once,  and  this  was  in  1888, 
soon  after  my  wife  returned  from  Europe  and  before  we 
were  married.  There  was  a  long  walk  from  the  street  and 
the  house  sits  far  back  in  a  terraced  yard  and  high  enough  to 
look  over  some  of  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
front  portion  of  the  house  is  made  of  stone  and  the  rear  of 
brick.  The  stones  are  of  mica  schist  and  are  of  a  grayish 
color,  while  some  are  stained  brown,  probably  from,  iron 
pyrites  in  them.  The  ground  v^as  full  of  trees  and  the  walk 
was  lined  w^th  brick,  not  brown  stone.  I  do  not  recall  any 
urns,  but  there  was  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  walk 
which  divided  around  it. 

On  October  16th  my  wife  communicating  alluded  to  a 
personal  matter  about  which  Mrs.  Smead  knew  absolutely 
nothing,  tho  it  was  possible  to  have  conjectured  it.  Hence 
I  shall  make  no  point  of  it  here.  Tow^ard  the  end  of  the  sit- 
ting, having  indicated  that  the  same  subject  had  been  men- 
tioned to  me  through  another  **  light,"  of  which  I  had  no 
evidence,  she  intimated  that  the  method  of  communication 
in  that  case  sometimes  involved  visualization  of  the  messages 
and  "  some  lights  read  easier  in  that  way.**  The  woman's 
husband  was  present  and  hghts  were  seen  by  all  of  us  present 
in  the  room,  but  we  attached  no  significance  to  these  proverb- 
ially suspicious  phenomena,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
regard  them  as  genuine  in  recognizing  that  the  incident  is 
supernormal,  in  so  far  as  Mrs.  Smead  is  concerned. 
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On  October  17th  my  wife,  again  communicating'^  men^ 
tioned  that  we  had  brought  some  trinkets  home  from  Switz 
eriand,  which  was  true,  the  we  had  not  been  there  together. 
The  mode  of  referring  to  these  was  interesting,  as  the  name 
was  not  completely  spelled  and  the  words  *'  high  moun- 
tains '*  wxre  added  to  indicate  what  was  meant  by  **  Swit/* 
which  was  evident  enough  without  this  explanation.  Mrs* 
Smead  knew  notliing  about  the  facts.  She  also  alluded  to 
my  wife's  watch  which  I  had  kept  and  about  which  Mrs, 
Smead  knew  nothing,  tho  she  might  have  guessed  that  my 
wife  had  owned  one.  The  appearance  of  Dr.  Hodgson's 
initials  was  interesting  in  the  midst  of  this. 

At  the  sitting  of  October  i8th  my  father  said  that  an 
uncle  had  tried  to  communicate  at  the  case  w^liich  my  wife^H 
had  apparently  mentioned  on  the  previous  day»  and  on  being'^^ 
asked  wdio  it  was,  identified  him  fairly  well  by  saying  that  he 
"  was  the  last  one  that  came  here  *'  (died).  When  I  asked  :| 
if  any  other  uncle  had  tried  aw^ay  from  this  case,  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative  and  described  him  as  **  the  larger,'*  This  wa; 
an  apt  description  and  identified  him  sufficiently.  I  had  got 
ten  no  proof  of  the  attempts  of  either  of  them  in  that  case, 
tho  I  did  get  hints  of  their  presence.  I  then  asked  if  an  aun 
had  tried  and  was  at  once  told  that  she  had,  and  her  name 
w^as  given  as  *'  Lida,  no  Lydia,*'  This  was  correct*  except 
the  Lydia.  as  I  had  gotten  her  name,  and  that  of  her  husband, 
my  uncle,  at  this  other  case  three  weeks  before,  and  the  in- 
teresting feature  of  it  is  that  the  spelling  of  the  name 
**  Lydia  '*  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  Piper  case.  I  had  an 
aunt  Lida  who  died  a  few  months  before  on  the  Pacific  coastv^H 
and  my  father  in  mentioning  my  sister  Ltda  in  the  Piper  case^^ 
had  once  or  twice  gotten  it  Lidia.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
the  same  phonetic  mistake  in  this  instance.  Mrs.  Smead 
knew  nothing  about  this  aunt  or  her  death-  I  was  the  only 
person  in  the  house  that  knew  it  and  not  more  than  three 
persons  in  New  York  knew^  it»  or  could  have  any  interest  in  it. 

On  October  20th  my  father,  who  was  controlling,  wanted 
the  pencil  fixed  as  he  had  held  it  in  life.  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  put  it  between  the  first  and  second  finger,  as  in  the 
Piper  case.     Here  he  asked  definitely  that  it  be  placed  be* 
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the  forefinger  and  thumb,  which  was  actually  the  way 
he  held  it  in  life.  The  fact  was  wholly  unknown  to  Mrs. 
Sniead.  A  little  later  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  they,  the 
Imperator  group,  were  not  accustomed  to  hold  sittings  on 
this  day,  which  was  Saturday.  This  was  true  in  the  Piper 
case,  but  known  to  Mrs.  Smead.  But  my  father  went  on  to 
speak  as  if  they  observed  the  Sabbath  on  the  '*  other  side  "  as 
he  did  in  the  past,  but  corrected  himself  presently  by  inti- 
mating that  his  memories  entered  into  these  statements.  In 
the  midst  of  the  message  he  said:  ''  I  was  very  strict  about 
it  when  you  were  a  boy.  I  did  not  like  you  to  work  on  the 
Lord*s  day.*'  This  is  correct  and  '*  Lord's  day  *'  is  a  most 
characteristic  expression.  In  a  few  minutes  he  added :  "*  I 
always  had  the  boy[s]  take  care  of  their  clothes  and  espe- 
cially their  boots  for  the  Sabbath.  Wlien  it  was  not  pleasant 
that  we  could  go  to  the  meeting  house  I  used  to  read  the  ser- 
mons at  home  for  the  family.  In  the  sitting  room  we  gath- 
ered for  worship,  you  remember,  James.  I  always  held  the 
family  Bible  on  my  lap  while  I  read  it  to  my  family,  the  dis- 
courses. What  you  referred  to  at  the  other  light  was  the 
singing  part." 

We  shall  have  to  assume  that  Mrs.  Smead  knew  the  inci- 
dent of  the  '*  reading  the  sermons  ''  and  the  family  worship, 
as  they  are  mentioned  in  my  Piper  Report,  of  which  a  copy 
is  in  the  Smead  home,  tho  Mrs,  Smead  has  not  read  any  of  it 
normally  and  knows  of  no  other  reading.  Mr.  Smead  may 
have  mentioned  the  fact.  Still  the  incident  is  told  here  in  a 
way  somewhat  different  and  more  characteristically.  But 
the  allusion  to  taking  care  of  our  clothes  and  especially  of 
their  boots  is  remarkably  clear  and  accurate.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  fix  our  clothes  or  to  black  our  boots  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  had  to  do  this  work  on  Saturday  evening.  A  note- 
worthy point,  also,  is  that  they  were  boots  and  not  shoes  at 
that  time.  I  never  wore  shoes  in  my  early  life.  We  had 
only  boots,  Mrs.  Smead  was  entirely  ignorant  of  these  facts, 
and  they  are  very  rare  facts  in  the  habits  of  any  family. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  some  of  these  incidents  are  quite 
evidential.  They  exhibit  all  the  psychological  characteristics 
of  the  same  method  as  that  which  is  apparent  in  the  Piper 
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sittings,  tho  this  can  be  remarked  only  by  reading  the  de- 
tailed record  and  observing  such  features  of  it  as  do  not  come 
under  notice  in  this  selection  of  incidents  which  are  super- 
normal. Oir  the  whole  they  make  a  good  showing  for  the 
same  significance  as  we  find  in  other  cases  of  mediumship. 
Their  interest  will  be  much  better  defined  by  a  study  of  the 
detailed  record.  This  selection  only  helps  the  reader  to 
appreciate  the  supernormal  character  of  such  parts  of  the 
matter  as  transcend  ordinary  explanation.  With  this  under- 
stood we  may  turn  to  some  other  features  of  the  phenomenaj 

4 

Psychological  Verisimilitudes. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  the  summary  to  those  communi*- 
cations  which  give  evidence  of  information  not  normally  ac-^i 
quired  by  Mrs.  Smead,  neglecting,  as  we  must,  those  mes-^ 
sages  which  might  possibly  be  interpreted  as  fictitious  and 
ijnaginary  and  the  play  of  subconscious  functions.     What-j 
ever  source  they  may  have  they  do  not  offer  scientific  evi- 
dence of  anything  beyond  the  dreams  of  secondary  person-- 
ality.  in  so  far  as  the  standard  which  we  must  adopt  at  first 
in  measuring  these  phenomena  is  concerned.     Tliis  is  to  saj 
that  we  must  admit  any  assumption  associating  this  matter 
with  normal  explanations  rather  than  resort  to  the  super- 
normal until  we  have  indubitable  proof  of  the  latter  in  data 
which  no  one  can  question,  after  he  is  satisfied  that  fraud  has 
been  excluded.     Rut  we  must  not  forget  that,  when  the  su-j 
pernormal  has  l>een  proved,  the  evidential  and  non-evident ialj 
statements  form  the  same  general  mass  of  matter,  and  that 
we  must   then  accept  the  challenge  to  distinguish  what  is 
transcendant  to  normal  acquisition  and  what  is  fictitious.     It 
is  of  course  not  an  easy  task  to  separate  what  the  subliminal 
may  do  from  what   has  been   supernormally  acquired,  bat 
there  are  instances  of  statements  which  show  greater  pos^i-*! 
bilities  of  a  transcendental  origin  than  others,  and  so  will 
have  their  interest  in  their  relation  to  wliat  is  probably  so. 
For  this  reason  we  nuist  expect  some  sort  of  unity  betweci 
the  evidential  and  non-evidential  matter,  and  it  will  be  if 
portant  to  examine  the  record  with   reference  to  this  pes 
sible  unity.     Some  of  the  non-cvidcmial  incidents  and  stale 
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ments  may  thus  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  of  a  transcen- 
dental origin  by  virtue  of  their  internal  articuiation  with  such 
a  view,  the  they  do  not  suffice  to  justify  advancing  the  hy- 
pothesis in  the  first  instance. 

There  is  manifest  much  more  difficulty  and  confusion  in 
the  communications  in  the  Smead  than  in  the  Piper  case,  and 
this  circumstance  will  give  the  reader  of  the  detailed  record 
more  perplexity  in  ascertaining  its  meaning.  But  as  strict 
scientific  accuracy  requires  us  to  record  the  facts  exactly  as 
we  receive  them»  he  must  accept  that  burden  and  make  the 
best  of  it*  But  no  student  will  be  able  to  understand  either 
the  nature  or  the  limitations  of  these  phenomena  who  does 
not  give  a  most  critical  examination  to  just  the  characteristics 
which  I  have  mentioned.  The  non-evidential  matter  must 
receive  the  same  careful  study  as  does  the  evidential,  and  its 
measure  taken  in  terms  of  the  alternative  hypotheses  that 
have  to  be  tried  in  reducing  the  phenomena  to  intelhgibihty. 
What  I  wish,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  is  a  number  of 
statements  and  psychological  characteristics  which  have  a 
spiritistic  verisimihtude. 

The  characteristic  to  which  I  refer  can  hardly  be  de* 
scribed  in  a  phrase,  as  it  consists  of  various  forms  of  state- 
ment and  play  of  mind  which  are  quite  natural  on  a  spiritistic 
hypothesis,  or  on  the  same  theory  as  that  which  will  explain 
the  supernormal,  but  which  offer  no  present  proof  of  their 
correctness.  The  reader  must  determine  this  for  himself  by 
studying  its  relation  to  what  we  know  of  the  human  mind  in 
such  a  situation  as  must  be  imagined  in  a  world  where  per- 
sonal identity  is  retained  and  where  efforts  are  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  living.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
sittings  is  taken  up  with  this  non-evidential  matter,  and  it 
generally  has  a  most  interesting  psychological  unity  and  at 
least  plausible  significance,  with  as  many  intrinsic  indications 
of  its  truth  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  I 
can  examine  only  the  most  important  instances  of  it  and  these 
very  briefly. 

The  reader  should  remark  the  confusion  in  the  first  sitting 
of  the  series  and  the  explanation  for  it  and  the  apparent  diffi- 
culty of  communicating.     Mrs.  Smead  had  just  arrived  the 
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night  before,  wearied  by  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles. 
The  effect  of  this  journey  was  alluded  to,  and  whether  we  at- 
tribute to  this  any  reality  or  not,  it  is  an  appropriate  reason 
and  may  illustrate  the  delicate  physiological  and  psycholog- 
ical conditions  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  such  experi- 
ments, A  rest  of  several  days  resulted  in  much  improve- 
ment, and  the  sitting  went  on  with  comparative  ease  and  sat* 
isfaction  w^hen  the  experiments  were  resumed. 

At  this  second  sitting  in  the  series  my  wife  purports  to 
be  the  communicator,  and  in  connection  with  the  messages 
which  I  have  quoted  above  relevant  to  her  father,  who  was 
dangerously  ill  at  the  time,  this  not  being  known  to  me  or  the 
medium,  she  said:  **  Tell  him  for  me  to  be  comforted  in  the 
thought  that  we  are  helping  him,  yes,  not  to  worry,  that  is, 
his  Mary  sent  it."  Had  not  Mrs.  Smead  known  my  wife's 
name  this  might  have  been  evidential.  But  it  has,  without 
this  feature,  that  kind  of  connection  with  the  natural  solici- 
tude for  her  father  that,  taken  with  the  evidence  for  the 
supernormal  in  the  sitting,  it  lias  all  the  characteristics  of  a^^ 
genuine  message  in  accordance  with  its  purport.  ^M 

At  the  next  sitting  I  asked  my  w^ife  if  she  remembered  th^^^ 
young  lady  whom  she  taught  music,  and  the  answer  was  that, 
she  had  taught  a  number  of  them,  a  fact  quite  inferrible  b; 
Mrs.  Smead  from  her  knowledge  that  she  had  taught  music. 
But  she  went  on  to  remark  that  this  w^as  *'  away  from  here 
also  inferrible-     Then  in  response  to  the  incomplete  state- 
ment on  my  own  part:    *'  But  there  was  one **  came  the 

answer,  '*  one  this  side  of  the  water,"  but  I  could  not  get  the 
name  tho  I  deliberately  thought  of  it  to  see  if  telepathy  could 
enter  into  the  result.  It  was  true  that  my  wife  had  taught 
this  lady  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  she  had  also  taught 
her  and  another  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  evidential  in  this  incident,  bu' 
the  reader  will  remark  the  distinct  pertinence  and  naturalness 
of  the  conversation  which  comes  right  up  to  the  limits  of  the 
evidential  without  being  easily  attributable  to  guessing  or  in- 
ference, and  also  not  the  most  natural  consequence  of  what 
Mrs.  Smead  actually  knew  of  my  wife's  history.  The  trace 
of  the  connection  at  the  right  point  between  her  life  before 
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and  after  she  returned  from  Germany  is  most  natural  on  the 
assumption  of  the  reality  of  the  communications,  tho  we  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  subliminal  guessing,  for  which  there  is 
perhaps  no  evidence  in  spite  of  imagining  it  conceivably  pQ§- 
sible. 

This  sitting  was  October  15th.  On  the  i6th  my  wife 
again  appeared  to  be  the  communicator.  She  mentioned  a 
personal  matter  which  was  unknown  by  Mrs,  Smead.  Soon 
afterward  I  admitted  a  lady  to  witness  the  process,  as  I  was 
expecting  her  to  take  the  evening  sitting.  My  wife  ex- 
pressed surprise  or  ignorance  that  another  was  to  be  present 
and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  tell  her  before.  After  my  ex- 
planation of  it  the  communications  reverted  to  the  personal 
matter  regarding  the  care  of  the  children  and  the  very  true 
and  pertinent  statement  made  that  they  ^*  needed  it  more 
than"  I  did.  Almost  immediately  she  remarked:  '*  Why 
how  strange  it  is  to  me  in  my  own  home/*  and  in  explanation 
of  the  indistinct  writing  of  a  word  said  spontaneously:  **You 
can  get  what  I  say  afterward  cannot  you  sometimes.  We 
have  to  think  rapidly  here."  The  subject  then  reverted  to 
the  communications  through  anotlier  psychic  in  which  visual- 
ization and  lights  were  mentioned  as  phenomena  connected 
with  it,  one  of  these  being  correct,  and  then  indicates  that 
"  sometimes  the  light  does  not  get  it  [the  message]  clearly, 
and  afterwards  gets  it  when  no  one  is  present,"  The  sitting 
came  to  an  end  at  this  point. 

In  Mrs.  B.'s  first  sitting,  after  a  group  of  very  character- 
istic incidents  and  pet  names  the  communicator  remarked: 
**  I  must  go  now.  I  do  much  of  it  time,  we  have  to  rest 
here.  We  rest  sometimes  when  we  have  been  near  the 
earth,  but  we  cannot  remain  too  near  it  always/*  The  con- 
fusion is  apparent  here,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  complete 
message  did  not  get  through.  The  latter  part  is  clear 
enough,  and  the  point  of  interest  is  the  relation  of  the  state- 
ment to  the  doctrine  of  **  earth-bound "  spirits,  whatever 
that  may  mean.  It  has  not  occurred  often,  if  at  all  before, 
and  the  doctrine  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  belief  of  Mrs. 
Smead,  It  reproduces  ideas  that  are  implied  in  many  state- 
ments made  in  the  Piper  sittings,  but  not  directly  affirmed  in 
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my  records.  The  next  day  my  wife,  after  some  pointed  mcs- 
sages»  remarked  that  she  would  have  to  go  because  she  was 
tired»  evidently  experiencing  the  fatigue  which  is  so  com- 
monly complained  of  io  this  work,  a  fact  of  psychological  in- 
terest on  any  theory. 

A  most  striking  incident  occurred  on  this  date  of  my 
wife*s  attempt  to  communicate.  I  had  purported  to  get  a 
message  from  her  through  a  child  five  years  of  age  some 
weeks  before,  and  to  test  matters  1  had  sent  for  an  article 
which  the  child  had  worn.  On  this  occasion  I  simply  took 
the  article  and  placed  it  on  the  table  while  my  wife  was  com- 
municating and  asked  her  if  she  knew  what  it  w^as.  Imme- 
diately great  confusion  followed  and  I  had  to  quickly  remove 
the  article  from  the  table.  As  soon  as  the  excitement  in  the 
hand  subsided  and  her  mental  poise  was  resumed,  she  said: 
"  I  can  get  nearer  you  without  it.  It  troubles  me."  There 
was  no  knowledge  on  Mrs,  Smead's  part  that  the  article  did 
not  belong  to  my  wife,  and  in  fact  Mrs.  Smead  did  not  know 
normally  that  I  had  placed  any  article  there  at  alb  and  so  fai 
as  she  might  be  supposed  to  know  it  might  have  been  m; 
wife's.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  influence  of  articles  it  w 
manifest  here,  and  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  the  inc 
dent  was  the  occurrence  of  something  Hke  catalepsy  in  the 
hand,  apparently  cause*l  by  the  article.  J 

The  apparent  incursion  of  Dr,  Hodgson  at  the  close  of  thi 
sitting,  w^ith  nothing  of  an  evidential  character,  but  with  the 
characteristic  statement  that  he  was  helping  as  usual  is  quit 
natural  on  the  spiritistic   theory  and  consists  with  what 
represented  as  fact  in  other  cases  and  is  not  a  familiar  cr 
cumstance  with  Mrs.  Smead. 

In  the  sitting  of  October  i8th  my  father  made  an  inter^ 
esting   statement    which,    tho    it    represents    facts   actuall 
known  by  Mrs.  Smead.  is  associated  with  a  form  of  statemc 
and  certain  limitations  which  are  not  natural  on  a  theory 
secondary   personality.       I   imagine   it   might   occur  easi 
enough  on  that  theory,  but  it  is  a  curious  mode  of  exhibitir 
combined  ignorance  and  knowledge  where  we  should  moi 
naturally  suppose  that  the  knowledge  was  sufficient  to  coi 
plete  the  statement.     After  saying  that  he  had  worked  with 
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this  case  when  I  was  not  present  and  that  he  had  effected 
sometliing  in  spite  of  being  told  he  coidd  not  do  it,  he  went 
on  to  comnitmicate : 

'*  I  took  friend  R.  th  lo  her. 

(Good  that  is  a  good  statement.) 

Yes,  not  here. 

(Yes,  that  is  right.     Wlicre  was  it?) 

1  do  not  know  the  name  of  her  home.     It  was,  ,  .  ,      [pause.] 

(1  did  not  mean  the  house,  hut  just  the  place  in  geueral.j 

From  here  it  is  [pause. J  at  north,  not  east  or  west. 

(That's  right  so  far.) 

North  and  east." 

The  record  shows  that  Dr.  Hodgson  and  my  father  pur- 
ported to  appear  to  and  tlirongh  Mrs.  Sniead  soon  after  his 
death,  and  before  she  knew  of  his  death.  She  knew  of  this 
comnmnication,  however,  soon  after  it  occtirred.  It  was  not 
at  my  home  tliat  this  appearance  took  phvce,  l)Ut  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sniead.  This  was  situated  exactly  northeast 
from  New  York.  On  a  theory  of  secondary  personah'ty  and 
stdjh'minal  knowledge,  which  is  usually  conceived  as  capable 
of  altnost  any  indefinitely  large  work,  the  name  of  the  place 
ought  easily  to  have  been  given  and  no  circumlocutory  way 
of  indicating  the  locality.  We  rnay  perhaps  suppose  sporadic 
amnesia  to  account  for  it,  as  this  phenomenon  occurs  often 
enough  in  normal  life.  Hence  w^e  cannot  regard  the  incident 
as  evidential,  hut  it  is  a  curious  comph'cation  of  correct  in- 
formation and  limitation  just  at  the  point  in  which  we  should 
expect  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  spirit  and  at  a  point  where 
secondary  personahty  ought  naturally  to  know.  In  apply- 
ing its  action  to  the  wonderful  phenomena  in  the  past  of  this 
case,  we  have  to  assume  it  especially  capable  in  recalling  little 
details  of  this  khid.  But  in  this  instance  where  spirits  w^ould 
most  naturally  possess  decided  limits  in  their  knowledge  we 
find  the  subliminal  duph'cating  it  at  the  fortunate  moment  to 
make  the  simulation  perfect.  Without  evidence  of  the  su- 
pernormal we  should  have  no  alternative  in  the  explanation, 
but  just  to  the  extent  that  we  have  to  admit  this  supernormal 
to  the  same  extent  must  we  assume  or  assign  limitations  to 
subliminal  simulation  of  the  real  phenomena. 
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After  some  interlocution  about  having  told  me  through 
Mrs.  Smead,  in  answer  to  a  question  sojiie  months  before 
about  our  outbuildings  at  home,  he  voluntarily  resumed  the 
topic  of  communicating  with  Dr.  Hodgson  and  explained 
that  the  apparition  of  me  there  was  due  to  Dr,  Hodgson  and 
himself  acting  together  and  intimated  that  the  phenomena 
were  good  evidence  of  her  honesty,  a  point  which  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  this  group  to  make,  even  tho  Mrs.  Smead's  sub- 
liminal would  be  equally  interested  to  have  it  made. 

In  the  sitting  of  October  20th,  after  the  directions  which 
my  father  gave  me  regarding  the  way  he  wished  the  pencil 
fixed  and  commented  on  below  (p.  627),  he  continued  his 
communications : 


'4 


"  I  did  my  writing  carefully  James.     I  did  not  like  to  hurry 
through  life.     Now  we  have  to  hurry  so  when  we  come  back  we 
have  so  little  time  to  use,  but  I  am  trying  to  control  my  patieno 
and  to  see  if  I  cannot  do  more  and  better  for  you. 

(You  are  doing  finely  today,) 

bo  you  not  think [pause.] 

(Yes,  you  are  right.     Yon  are  doing  better  than  ever  before,) 

Some  one  spoke  to  me  quickly  and  1  almost  lost  my  control 
[pause,]  Your  friend  Hodgson  said,  try  it  this  way.  He  said 
to  keep  cool,  work  slowly,  and  in  the  end  more  would  be  accom- 
plished rightly. 

(Yes,  that's  right.     That's  just  like  him.J 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  all  at  once/' 


'e 

I 

.1. 

id 

I 


It  is  true  that  my  father  did  his  writing  carefully,  tho  he 
had  a  poor  hand,  and  he  always  worked  patiently  and  without 
hurry,  tho  he  was  not  slow  or  plodding  in  character.  The 
advice  said  to  have  come  from  Dr.  Hodgson  is  perfectly  char- 
acteristic of  him  and  consists  with  all  that  he  had  learned  il 
his  management  of  Mrs.  Piper.  Mrs,  Smead  knew  nothtnj 
of  this,  while  the  psychological  play  is  unsurpassed  for  ttl 
realitv. 


A  little  further  on  in  the  sitting  he  apparently  resumed  the_ 
subject  and  said: — ''At  that  other  light  I  used  to  get  very  ner~ 
vous  and  frequently  had  to  leave  you  to  get  control  of  myself. 
I  will  try  here  not  to  do  it,  Maiy  was  sorrv^  she  could  not  slaj 
[alluding  to  a  previous  sitting]  but  is  as  she  knew  she  would 
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when  she  knew  that  we  could  really  talk,  so  anxious  to  have  you 
know  it/' 

If  we  can  judge  from  the  apparent  mental  condition  of  niy 
father  in  the  Piper  sittings  we  can  well  recognize  the  truth  of 
what  is  said  here  about  his  nervousness.  The  statement  is 
almost  evidential,  and  only  the  necessity  of  supposing  that 
Mrs.  Smead  could  infer  this  from  her  presumed  knowledge 
of  that  record  prevents  our  regarding  it  as  evidence  of  the 
supernormal. 

At  the  sitting  of  October  22nd  an  incident  of  another  kind 
occurred.  It  seems  that  my  wife  understood,  rather  assumed 
without  any  intimation  of  mine,  that  she  was  to  communicate 
that  day.  My  father,  who  was  controlling  at  first,  asked  me 
if  I  wanted  Mary,  my  wife,  to  communicate,  and  on  my  assent 
with  the  qualification  that  I  expected  a  man  soon,  she  at  once 
began  communications  about  her  father  and  wanted  to  know 
if  I  thought  he  was  coming  soon,  apparently  alluding  to  the 
desire  to  have  a  sitting,  I  had  sent  for  him,  but  learned  that 
he  was  unable  to  come.  I  said  here  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  he  was  unable  to  come.  This  fact  was  recognized 
and  the  conversation  went  on  in  a  most  rational  manner  until 
the  door  bell  rang.  Then,  without  any  indication  from  me. 
Mrs.  Smead  being  in  the  trance,  my  wife  said  she  would  have 
to  go  and  bade  me  good-bye.  In  the  communications  she 
alluded  to  the  desire  to  make  her  father's  death  as  calm  as 
possible  and  said  that  it  was  all  wrong  to  keep  a  knowledge 
of  that  life  from  him,  and  added  that  they  must  tell  him. 
Then  she  added  that  she  did  not  like  him  to  suffer  in  coming 
over. 

The  facts  were  that  those  about  him  would  not  mention 
the  messages  that  I  had  sent  to  him  and  he  was  suffering 
very  keenly  in  this  stage  of  his  disease.  Mrs.  Smead  knew 
neither  of  these  facts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  lengthen  out  the  narrative  of  such 
incidents.  They  w^ould  only  repeat  in  their  main  features 
what  I  have  already  summarized,  and  this  suffices  to  show 
the  general  reader  w^hat  the  phenomena  are  that  lie  on  the 
border  land  of  the  supernormal  and  articulate  with  it.  I 
must,  therefore,  leave  the  more  interested  reader  to  the  de- 
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tailed  record  for  any  further  examination  of  this  type  of  com- 
ninnication.  I  have  made  clear  what  it  is,  and  in  fact  the 
earnest  student  will  always  prefer  the  complete  record  where 
he  may  study  the  facts  in  all  their  confusion  and  frag^mentary 
character  and  where,  if  he  has  patience*  he  will  get  a  much 
better  conception  of  them  than  he  will  from  these  excerpts. 
But  they  add  psychological  interest  to  the  incidents  which  are 
undoubtedly  supernormal  and  to  that  extent  support  the  hy- 
pothesis which  accounts  for  them. 

Conclusion. 

I  shall  not  discuss  elaborately  any  theory  of  these  phe- 
nomena. The  Reports  on  the  experiments  with  Mrs.  Piper 
provide  ttie  explanation,  if  only  a  tentative  one,  of  this  type 
of  facts»  and  1  simply  publish  this  instance  of  them  as  cor- 
roborative of  the  theory  applying  to  Mrs.  Piper*s  case.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  present  this  as  independent  evidence  or  to 
discuss  it  as  if  the  explanation  rested  only  on  its  evidence. 
The  theory  for  such  phenomena  has  already  been  determined 
for  us,  and  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  this  Report  supplies 
additional  support  for  it.  That  additional  evidence  has  lonj 
been  demanded  and  wanting  in  the  form  desired.  Manj 
were  loth  to  make  up  their  minds  in  favor  of  any  hypothese^ 
until  they  found  several  or  many  such  instances  of  such  cases 
and  this  instance  adds  one  to  the  number  required  to  undef 
stand  better  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  these  phenomena.  • 

It  will  be  clear  to  readers  that  it  does  not  furnish  as  good 
evidence  as  the  case  of  Mrs.  Piper.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
various.  One  of  them  is  that  there  has  been  no  such  svi 
tematic  experimenting  as  in  the  management  of  Mrs.  PiperJl 
I  have  had  to  rely  largely  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smead  by  themselves  until  I  could  arrange  for  these  more 
conclusive  experiments.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  mait 
reason  is  that  there  are  certain  constitutional  differences  b€ 
tw^een  the  two  cases  and  certain  difRculties  due  to  these  fact^ 
wliich  have  prevented  our  securing  as  good  results.  But  thii 
does  not  matter,  so  long  as  we  actually  obtain  similar  phe- 
nomena, which  I  think  all  will  admit.  This  similarity  justi 
fies  the  assumption  that  the  explanation  should  be  the  sam^ 
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and  I  think  that  all  the  arguments  which  tell  for  the  spiritistic 
and  against  the  telepathic  hypothesis  apply  to  this  instance 
as  fully  as  to  that  of  Mrs.  Piper.  I  need  not  discuss  them  in 
this  Report  at  any  length,  as  it  is  intended  to  corroborate 
rather  than  to  prove  an  hypothesis. 

The  phenomena  in  this  instance  are  especially  interesting 
for  both  their  resemblances  and  their  differences  in  compar- 
ison with  the  Piper  case.  The  reader  will  be  quick  to  observe 
both  characteristics.  The  resemblances  are  found  in  the  de- 
cidedly spiritistic  appearance  of  the  incidents,  showing  the 
same  nature  as  in  other  similar  cases.  These  resemblances 
even  extend  to  the  confusion  and  errors,  and  the  one  dis- 
tinguishing difiference  is  in  the  more  fragmentary  and  less 
satisfactory  character  of  the  evidence.  There  is  not  much 
dramatic  play  of  personality,  and  this  would  hardly  be  ex- 
pected if  an  explanation  of  George  Pelham,  made  through 
another  medium  regarding  this  one,  is  to  be  accepted.  This 
was  that  the  mental  habits  of  the  subject  were  so  different 
from  those  of  Mrs.  Piper  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  mes- 
sages through.  From  my  experience  with  these  plienomena 
I  can  well  understand  this  claim.  But  not  to  press  it  as  more 
than  a  suggestion,  the  facts  certainly  indicate  limitations  in 
the  one  case  not  so  apparent  in  the  other. 

The  difliculty  with  proper  names  is  the  same  in  both  in- 
stances, often  illustrating  their  origin  in  phonetic  influences 
and  analogies.  The  kinds  of  confusion  are  much  the  same, 
and  the  same  explanation  is  given,  or  hinted  at,  in  this  as  in 
the  Piper  case.  In  some  instances  the  very  same  language  is 
used  in  the  two  cases,  and  this,  however,  only  in  connection 
with  the  same  communicators  in  both.  But  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  much  more  difliciilt  to  get  messages  through 
Mrs.  Smead  than  through  Mrs.  Piper.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  not  ahvays  apparent,  except  as  they  may  be  intimated  in 
the  more  fragmentary  nature  of  them.  This  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  studying  the  limitations  under  which  communi- 
cations of  any  kind  may  be  made,  but  they  also  disappoint 
the  researcher  after  the  supernormal  in  a  form  to  make  a 
spiritistic  argument  as  effective  as  sceptic  and  believer  alike 
desire  it  to  be.     Passing  this  by,  how^ever,  the  main  incident 
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just  this  fragmentary  char- 


distinguishing  the  two  cases 
acter  of  the  comniimications. 

I  do  not  require  to  illustrate  the  resemblance  in  spiritistic 
intent  of  the  record.  That  is  apparent  in  all  of  it>  and  is 
especially  suggested  in  the  e\^ideiitial  part  of  it.  But  it  will 
make  the  other  points  clearer  to  give  examples  of  what  has 
been  alleged.  I  take  up  the  confusions  and  errors  and  shall 
examine  a  few  illustrations  of  them. 

Confusions  and  Errors* 

In  judging  of  errors  we  must  remember,  however,  th; 
the  point  of  view  from  which  such  an  allegation  must  bi 
made  will  be  that  of  the  sitter.  It  is  always  assumed, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  here, 
that  the  communications,  if  they  are  to  be  considered  at  all, 
shoidd  be  true  or  false  to  the  sitter,  or,  when  neither  true  or 
false  to  this  person,  as  irrelevant.  But  it  must  not  be  too 
hastily  taken  for  granted  that  a  thing  not  true  in  reference  to 
the  sitter  is  not  true  at  all  or  that  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  to 
the  problem  we  are  trying  to  solve.  It  may  have  great  im- 
portance whether  true  or  false,  and  may  be  true  in  relation 
to  some  other  incident  or  person  than  the  sitter.  But  in  the 
experiments  we  are  conducting  it  is  necessary,  for  evidential 
reasons,  to  treat  all  communications  in  their  relation  to  the 
sitter,  since  they  purport  to  be  for  that  person  from  an  al- 
leged friend  or  relative.  The  examples  chosen  will  have  that 
idea  in  view. 

A  case  of  confusion  is  the  following.  I  had  been  receiv- 
ing what  purported  to  be  messages  from  my  wife,  when  she 
was  apparently  interrupted  by  what  we  should  describe  as 
the  appearance  of  a  new  communicator  to  take  her  place. 
An  apparent  change  of  control  took  place  and  the  following^J 
was  written  showing  no  natural  association  with  what  was^^ 
going  on  before.  My  wife  had  been  communicating  about 
what  she  should  have  done  before  she  passed  away,  as  the 
reader  may  see  in  the  detailed  record  (p.  597). 

Good  niLirning  James,  [pause.]  I  am  tired,  [not  read  at^ 
time] 

(Who  is  this?) 
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I  am  tired  now,  going. 
(I  don't  read  it.     Try  again.) 
Going  James  tired  now.     Wait  here. 
(All  right.)     [pause.] 

At  this  point  I  placed  some  articles  on  the  table  which 
had  belonged  to  a  friend  from  whom  I  wished  to  hear,  and 
on  any  theory  of  telepathy  I  should  have  heard.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  pause  mentioned  my  wife  again  took  up 
the  communications  and  began  a  clear  and  evidential  incident 
in  reference  to  our  enjoyments  in  music,  as  the  reader  will 
observe  who  reads  the  record. 

There  may  be  some  doubts  about  any  real  change  of  com- 
municator in  this.  We  may  suppose  that  it  was  the  same 
personality  involved  in  the  confusion  that  was  apparent  in 
the  clear  messages  both  before  and  after.  But  the  address, 
"  Good  morning,"  tho  sometimes  used  in  the  Smead  case  at 
the  close  of  morning  experiments,  was  too  near  the  beginning 
of  the  sitting  and  the  expression  "  good-by  "  at  the  end  rather 
suggests  that  psychologically  the  situation  involves  a  change 
of  alleged  communicator.  But  whether  we  assume  that  it  is 
my  wife  or  a  new  communicator  that  is  purported,  the  evi- 
dence of  confusion  in  the  psychological  stream  of  action  is 
apparent,  and  with  the  change  of  subject  in  the  messages  it 
is  also  equally  evident  that  the  process  represents  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Piper  phenomena.  A  point  could  be  made 
of  the  expression,  "  I  am  tired,"  but  it  would  require  too 
much  discussion  and  space  to  make  it  apparent.  It  simply 
coincides  with  a  whole  group  of  facts  which  it  resembles. 

In  another  instance  at  the  close  of  a  sitting  and  after  some 
clear  statements  about  certain  phenomena  on  the  "  other 
side  "  the  same  communicator  purported  to  control  or  com- 
municate. 

I  will  go  now,  yes. 

(Goodbye.     God  bless  you.) 

*  *  *  [*  bless '  ?]  you  and  ******  [pause.]  yes.  I  *  * 
when  I  can  get  it  [pause.]  alright  [pause]  and  I  must  *  *  it  is 
*  *  goodby,  Mary. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conjecture  what  the  attempt  here 
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was.     It  is  the  peculiar  confusion  that  is  illustrated   by  it. 
There    is    nothing    evidential    about    it,    and    no    spiritistic 
hypothesis  is  necessary  in  order  to  consider  psych ologicall)*     i 
what  the  phenomenon  is  in  this  confusion.  ^H 

Another  instance  represents  some  mistakes  as  well  a^^ 
confusion  in  the  comniunications.  A  most  interesting  fea-  | 
tnre  of  it  also  is  the  disregard  of  the  sitter's  questions  and 
suggestions  by  the  communicator,  showing,  on  any  theory, 
the  independence  of  the  sensory  processes  and  their  cleavage 
with  the  intellectual.  It  occurs  in  a  sitting  by  a  comparative 
stranger,  as  explained  in  the  notes  (p.  609),  tho  the  incidents 
are  not  affected  in  this  case  by  the  little  previous  knowledge 
of  the  person  which  Mrs.  Smead  had.  The  instance  occurs 
in  the  first  sitting  of  this  lady  (p.  609). 


(Will  my  father  live  long?) 

*  *  J.  S.  ('  S  '  douhtfnl]  help  von  to  [  ?1  know  [  ?]  me  better. 

[pause.]      How  *  *  *  *  could  J.'S.    [or  U]   *  *  *  *  not   all  of 

*  *  we  [pause.]  can  only  tell  the  [thee]  now  *  *  [last  three  let- 
ters clearly  are  *  hum  '.]  I  wihsi  [wish]  I  could  talk  to  you.  I 
would  tell  you  better  not  worry.  God  is  *  *  [near]  to  help  you. 
He  will  help  my  Lizzie. 

(Who  is  Lizzie?     Who  is  Lizzie?) 

I  know  I  would  if  I  were  with  yon.  [pause.]  Do  you  think 
I  would  have  another  to  take  your  place  were  you  here  and  I 
there*  my  dear?  Do  you  [pause.}  what  I  say.  Do  you,  Lizzie, 
think  [pause  and  scrawl.]  I  said....  Do  you,  Lizzie,  think  I 
could  have  another  take  your  place  with  me?  [pause.]  I  would 
not  want  to.     Would .  .  . 

(You  never  called  me  Lizzie,  Won't  you  call  me  by  the  fa- 
miliar name  you  used?) 

No,  No.  1  sairl»  do  you,  Lizzie,  think  i  would  have  another 
take  Beth,  you  *  '*'  can  say  it  together  and  it  was  what  1  called 
you  many  times.  *  *  [scrawls.]  Do  you  understand,  [pause.] 
Lizzie  Beth,  [pause.]  yes,  sometimes,  [pause.]  It  is  mucli 
like  it  '*'  [pause  and  scrawls.]  not  this  time  Pet.  W'c  must  not 
be  parted  now.  I  do  not  want  it  no  *  *  [pause.]  Precious 
[pause,]  wait  *  *  [scrawls.]  my  dearest,  sweet  girl.  I  will 
come  to  you  here  soon  again  and  I  will  try,  darling,  this  *  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  [pause.]  and  hard.  Wait  for  me  here  f pause.]  after  the 
next  Sabbat Ii. 

The  disregard  of  the  suggestion  is  apparent,  and  at  places 
also  the  interruption  of  the  logical  current  of  consciousness 
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But  the  peculiar  confusion  about  the  name  is  the  first  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  communication.  Elizabeth  is  the  name 
of  the  sitter,  but  as  the  record  shows,  she  had  never  been 
called  **  Lizzie  *'  by  the  communicator,  and  il  was  natural  on 
any  ordinary  theory,  fraud  or  secondary  personality^  to  cor- 
rect il  to  Elizabeth,  when  the  hint  was  given  that  Lizzie  w^as 
wrong,  tho  it  would  have  been  equally  natural  to  have 
avoided  Elizabeth  altogether  and  tried  some  other  guess. 
But  as  Mrs.  Sniead  knew  that  she  was  called  '*  Bessie  ''  either 
fraud  or  secondary  personality  ought  to  have  said  *'  Bessie.*' 
But  we  have  the  mongrel  "  Lizzie  bet  h,"  and  written  in  the 
peculiar  way  indicated  in  the  quotation,  which  is  not  a  nat- 
ural correction  on  any  theory.  The  psychological  confusion 
is  apparent  on  any  view\ 

But  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
terms  "  Pet/'  **  Precious/'  **  My  dearest/'  and  *'  Sweet  girl/' 
and  **  Darling/*  and  others  mentioned  in  later  communica- 
tions, were  especially  characteristic  pet  names  by  the  com- 
municator for  the  sitter.  If  Mrs.  Smead  had  been  actus- 
tomed  to  use  them  in  her  automatic  writing  their  occurrence 
here  would  have  no  value,  but  all  of  tliem  are  used  for  the 
first  time,  unless  **  darling  "  may  have  been  used  once  or 
twice  with  reference  to  their  own  deceased  child  in  speaking 
to  him  wdiile  he  was  communicating.  But  I  do  not  recall  it 
once  in  the  record  during  all  these  years,  while  the  others 
have  never  been  once  used  by  communicators  and  certainly 
not  by  sitters,  as  there  have  been  none  up  to  this  time  except 
Mr.  Smead  and  myself,  and  one  or  two  others.  That  they 
should  all  be  mentioned  at  one  shot  and  be  true  at  the  same 
time  is  significant,  and  they  represent  a  peculiar  evasion  of 
the  **  Bessie  "  wdiich  she  was  also  called,  which  Mrs.  Smead 
knew  normally  from  occasionally  hearing  my  housekeeper 

use  it,  tho  every  one  else  used  **  Mrs. /'  and  which  was 

the  natural  guess  from  the  name  actually  given.  But  it  took  a 
deal  of  hard  psychological  hitting  to  get  the  communicator 
away  from  the  subject  on  w^hich  he  wished  to  discourse  or 
comnumicate,  while  the  w^hole  drift  of  mental  action  is  clearly 
like  that  of  the  Piper  phenomena. 

One  other  instance  of  a  type  of  confusion  particularly 
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manifested  in  the  Piper  case  is  that  of  repeating  a  word  which 
has  not  been  deciphered  until  it  is  read  and  repeating  it  in  a 
way  to  exhibit  special  efforts  to  make  it  legible  (p.  620). 

(Please  make  that  word  clear  because  I  can't  read  it,) 

continued. 

(I  don't  still  get  it.     Write  it  more  distinctly.) 

continued. 

(Is  that  *  con  tuned  '?) 

No,  no,  now,  no.     c  o  n  t  i  n. . . 

(*  Continued  7) 

Yes,  u  e  d. 

(Do  the  others  feel  the  same  way?) 

No,  u.*..yes.  yes  hers,     [pause.]   they  know  we  love   here 
and  it  would  comfort  them  to  know  they  are  [apparently  wriitcc 
as   if  intended    for  *  they're'.]    they    [erased.]    there    [probabJjj 
meant  for  '  their  *.]  friends  are  very  happy  and  busy  learning  the^ 
higher  ways  of  Hfe. 

One  will  not  read  Piper  records  very  far  to  see  this  type' 
of  phenomenon,  the  repetition  of  words  to  be  sure  that  they 
come  through,  the  spontaneous  erasures,  and  the  phoneti 
spelling  of  W'Ords  with  another  meaning.     All  this  is  probably 
know^n  to  Mrs.  Smead,  and  hence  I  do  not  quote  it  as  super- 
normal, but  as  representing  psychological  resemblances  to 
the  other  cases  on  record.     Certain  features  of  the  phenom- 
ena did  not  appear,  how^ever,  with  all  Mrs.  Smead's  possible 
knowledge  of  the  records — she  never  read  any  of  the  Pipe; 
reports,  tho  they  might  have  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smead — until  after  the  alleged  pres- 
ence and  influence  of  several  personalities  wdiich  have  been 
prominent  in  the  Piper  case.     But  evidential  questions  aside 
the  general  psychological  identity  is  patent  to  any  reader  o^^^ 
details.  ^^^H 

I  shall  quote  one  more  instance  which  shows  some  1^^^ 
proximation  at  least  to  the  famih'ar  phonetic  errors  in  the 
Piper  case.  But  it  is  more  interesting  for  the  mental  confu- 
sion evident,  whether  we  place  it  in  the  alleged  spirit  or  in 
the  subliminal  action  of  Mrs.  Smead.  It  was  in  the  commu- 
nications of  my  father-in-law  soon  after  his  death.  After 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  connected  with  a  busi 
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ness  in  woolen  clothes  he  went  on  to  give  the  name  of  the 
company  (p.  711), 

I  remember  [pause.]  I  no  [know J  you  will  remember  about 
thai  store  [pause.] 

(Yes.) 

It  was  some  years  ago  *  *  [*  some  \'']  I  liked  to  be  there 
when  Mary  came  to  it,  yes, 

(Wait  a  moment/)      [Hand  began  to  superpose  the  writing,] 

A  Hall  [pause,]  O  [pause.]  A  K  C  L  O  T  H  1  N  G. 
[read  aloud  to  see  if  I  had  gotten  it  correctly.]  did  I  not  tell  you 
rightly  yet?     I,  .  .tt  did  not  seem  that  I  heard  you. 

(Igot  the  words:  *  A  Hall  Oak  Clothing/) 

[Hand  trembles  considerably,]  *  *  *  *  oak  Hall  Clothing 
Company. 

The  passage  then  closes  with  evidence  that  there  was  a 
determined  eflfort  to  force  this  through. 

Now  this  was  not  the  name  of  the  clothing  company  to 
which  he  belonged.  But  it  was  a  clothing  company,  and  the 
names  of  his  partners  were  very  different  from  this.  But  at 
one  time  he  had  a  partner  in  another  business  whose  name 
might»  in  snch  confusion  as  is  apparent,  become  *'  Oak  "  in 
the  spelling.  But  I  do  not  attach  any  weight  to  this  con- 
jectured  attempt  at  such  a  name,  but  I  do  remark  the  con- 
fusion incident  to  the  phenomena  and  its  very  decided  re- 
semblance to  the  Piper  case.  That  readers  will  have  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  by  a  comparison  of  the  records.  But 
the  phonetic  spelling  of  a  few  words,  the  incidental  change  of 
thought  caused  by  it,  and  the  stumbling  about  to  complete  a 
difficult  message  is  exactly  what  w^e  observe  as  the  psycho- 
logical feature  of  both  cases. 

Fragmentary  Messages. 

It  is  apparent  that  al!  the  communications,  evidential  and 
non-evidential  alike,  do  not  represent  normally  systematic 
control  of  the  motor  organism.  But  we  cannot  make  any 
use  of  non-evidential  incidents  because  w^e  have  no  proof  that 
they  represent  imperfect  facts  in  the  life  of  any  one.  So  far 
as  their  mere  fragmentariness  is  concerned  they  might  be 
mosaics  of  somnambulic  phenomena.     But  if  we  have  any 
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supernormal  facts  to  consider  where  we  can  ascertain  the 
wholes  of  which  they  are  naturally  integral  parts  we  may 
have  illustrations  of  the  resemblance  to  other  cases.     It 
such  to  which  we  must  confine  attention. 

The  first  instance  which  I  shall  notice  is  one  in  a  sitting 
w^here  my  wife  was  the  alleged  communicator.     It  will  illus-^ 
trate  confusion  at  the  same  time  (p.  6ii). 

Then  we  brought  home  little  things  from  S  w  i  t.  .  .  *      I  cau:^ 
not  spell  it. 

(Describe  that  place,) 

high  m  o  u  n.  . .  .  [pencil  ran  ofiF  sheet.]  untains.  there  you 
know. 

Now  my  wife  and  I  had  been  in  Switzerland,  but  not  to- 
gether. It  was  she  and  others  of  the  family  that  had  been 
there,  and  they  brought  home  many  little  trinkets  from  there, 
as  did  I  also.  Neither  the  trip  nor  the  facts  mentioned  were 
known  to  Mrs,  Smead,  while,  if  they  were,  she  inight  more 
easily  have  spelled  the  word  '*  Switzerland."'  Ther^  is  only 
a  hint  in  the  message  of  what  is  constructive  from  it.  [C^ 
Jotmial  Am.  S.  P.  R.  Vol.  L,  pp.  183-228.] 

Another  instance  is  the  follow^ing.  It  occurred  in  the  sit- 
ting  of  Mrs.  B.  (pp.  621-2). 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  any  one  else.     We  went  alone  that 
day  and  on  the  caves  Iprobably  intended  for  *  cyahs  ' :  negro  dia- 
lect for  cars.]    [pause  and   apparent  excitement  in  hand.]    you 
know,  [pause.]  your  mother  did  not  want  to  part  with  her  daugh^^ 
ter,  but  we  were  so  happy.  ^H 

(Who  else  was  at  our  wedding:)  ^^ 

*  *  ♦  [confusion  and  scrawls,  in  which  were  apparent  at- 
tempts at  the  letter  *o'.]  ouch  [a  common  expression  among  the 
negroes,  but  was  especially  common  with  an  old  negro  servant  of 
the  family  w!io  prepared  the  wedding  luncheon.]  he  says.  Law 
Missie,  [Mrs.  Le  M.  again  broke  down  sobbing.]  don't  cr\' 
[pause,]  It  is  no  time  to  cry.  but  you  must  be  like  as  that  other 
day. 

Mrs.  B.*s  mother  was  very  reluctant  to  part  with  her 
the  time,  and  as  the  inserted  notes  indicate  the  old  neg 
servant  was  an  important  factor  of  the  wedding,  to  which 
reference  had  been  made  spontaneously  earlier  in  the  sittini 
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by  the  communicator,  the  sitter's  deceased  husband.  The 
word  "  cayes  "  speaks  volumes  for  the  fragmentary  nature  of 
the  message  and  '*  ouch  *'  is  a  most  distinct  indication  of 
identity  without  giving  the  name.  Anyone  can  imagine  the 
whole  which  the  incidents  represent. 

Speaking  of  **  cars  "  another  interesting  illustration  of 
this  fragmentary  nature  of  the  communications  appears,  un- 
der this  very  term,  in  my  father-in-law's  communications  at 
a  later  date  (p.  711).  Just  before  the  passage  about  his 
former  business  which  was  quoted  above  and  connected  with 
it,  as  he  had  previously  indicated  that  it  was  with  **  woolen 
cloth,  lots  of  it '' — it  was  a  wholesale  trade— a  number  of 
scrawls  occurred  and  ended  with  the  words  *'  on  the  cars." 
It  was  his  business  to  travel  and  effect  the  sales  for  a  long 
time  in  his  earlier  days. 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  this  fragmentary  message  is 
the  sitting  of  Mrs.  Z.  (p.  682).  I  should  have  to  quote 
too  much  of  them  to  illustrate  this  fully,  and  so  I  shall  con- 
tent the  reader  with  the  reference.  But  one  instance  shows 
a  sudden  change  in  the  communicator's  talk  about  his  glasses 
to  his  home,  and  an  equally  sudden  change  from  talk  about 
his  city  to  his  country  home  (pp.  685-6). 

My  father-in-law*s  communications  are  full  of  fragment- 
ary messages.  I  am  especially  in  a  position  to  observe  this 
by  my  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  would  require  too  much 
discussion  to  illustrate  this  clearly.  I  shall  quote  but  one  of 
them. 

You  remember  when  we  went.  . ,  ,  [hand  then  drew  undidat- 
ing  lines  w^hich  I  at  once  saw  represented  mountains.]  (Yes/) 
yes,  and  the  pleasure  we  had.  Fix  this.  [Pencil  had  slipped  up 
in  the  fingers  and  was  adjusted,]  over  on  that  other  land  where 
some  of  the  people  we  did  not  understand.  The  houses  on  the 
["houses  *  mentally  read  '  hours  '  and  then  audibly  as  *  houses  *,] 
no,  no,  no,  no.  we  did  not  understand  their  way  of  speaking. 
You  remember  the  funny  little  houses  on  the  mountains, 

(Tell  me  all  about  them,) 

Mary  was  there  too.  You  know  a1!  about  them.  We  could  not 
talk  as  they  did.     (That's  right.)  and  I  tried  to  [pause.]  yes,  w^ait. 

(Yes,  ril  wait,)  [Hand  relaxed  and  turned  over  to  one  side, 
and  in  a  moment  began  to  tremble  again.] 
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yes  and  we  had  to  give  them  so. . . ,  [erased.]  souvenirs  of  our 
money  to. , .  ['  souvenirs  '  read  sotne  with  accent  indicating  it  was 
not  all]  no  souvenirs  of  our  money  for  keeps.  You  know  what 
1  mean. 

Apparently  this  is  the  same  incident  to  which  my  wife 
referred  at  an  earlier  sitting.  The  incident  is  correct  enough, 
save  that  no  one  know^s  anything  about  the  souvenirs,  none 
probably  knowing  it  except  my  wife  and  her  father.  It  is 
an  extremely  probable  incident.  But  imagine  the  reference 
here  to  be  a  trip  in  the  Alps,  the  peculiar  houses  on  the 
mountains,  and  the  giving  of  American  money  to  some  of  the 
hotel  servants  as  souvenirs,  and  you  will  have  some  con- 
ception of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  communications 

Dramatic  Play  of  Personality, 

I  cannot  give  any  clear  examples  of  the  dramatic  play  of 
personality,  as  there  are  not  many  of  them  definitely  or  ex- 
plicitly manifested  in  this  series  of  records.  Some  of  those 
in  the  cases  occurred  much  earlier  in  its  history.  It  would 
have  to  develop  much  better  for  this  type  of  phenomenon  to 
exhibit  itself  freely. 

It  may  be  worth  \vhile.  however,  to  call  attention  to  the 
few  cases  of  dramatic  play  of  personality  noticeable  in  these 
sittings.  By  it  I  mean,  of  course,  the  apparent  conversation 
betw^een  spirits  in  interruption  of  the  general  representation 
of  direct  communication. 

In  the  sitting  of  October  20th  (p-  624),  w^hile  my  father 
purported  to  communicate  and  to  make  special  effort  to  act 
deliberately,  he  complained  that  **  some  one  spoke  to  him 
and  he  almost  lost  his  control."  There  was  no  evidence  of 
any  disturbance  to  me  except  the  fact  of  a  pause,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  communications  at  the  time  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  any  such  dramatic  representation  except  the  possible 
reality  of  it.  It  imph'es  the  existence  of  co-operating  agen- 
cies toward  the  end  described  and  would  be  a  most  natural 
phenomenon  on  the  supposition  of  real  personalities  com- 
municating, and  w^ould  be  less  natural  in  this  form  for  a  se^ 
ondary  personality. 

In  the  sitting  of  October  24th  (p.  641)'  ^^^  situation  iT 
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this»  A  lady  who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  this  work  was  hav- 
ing the  sitting.  It  was  apparently  necessary  to  have  no  mis- 
understanding in  her  mind  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
communications.  This  was  that  the  messages  did  not  come 
directly  from  the  real  or  alleged  spirit.  Hence  my  father 
who  acts  as  control  on  the  occasion  explains  to  the  sitter 
what  will  take  place.     I  quote. 

i 

(Can  you  tell  me  who  you  are?) 

I  am  speaking,  he  says,  [pause.]  you  want...  I  am  Mr. 
Hyslop's  father.     1  help, 

(Do  you  want  Dr,  Hyslop?) 

No.  I  ha%'e  to  talk  for  your  friends  and  so  your  work  will  need 
pass  through  to  him.  Your  dear  friend  is  here  near  you  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  lose  patience  with  me  if  I  do  not  make  it  clear 
for  him. 

Just  previous  to  this  passage  the  messages  seemed  to 
come  direct  from  the  s!tter*s  father  or  friend,  and  the  con- 
trol's slip  into  the  conversation  made  an  explanation  appar- 
ently necessary,  and  he  spoke  as  if  being  a  messenger.  This 
led  at  once  to  an  explanation  of  his  function  w^hich  brings  a 
third  personality  into  the  process,  the  sitter,  the  communi- 
cator, and  the  control.  The  action  on  **  the  other  side  ''  is 
represented  as  more  or  less  dramatic  in  character. 

In  the  same  sitting  (p.  643)  a  similar  explanation  is  given 
by  the  control  for  some  nnsunderstood  statement  of  the  com- 
municator. The  communicator  had  apparently  referred  to  a 
friend  of  the  sitter  as  a  **  hght  "  through  wdiom  he  might 
communicate,  if  she,  the  lady,  w^ould  permit.  As  the  sitter 
did  not  understand  the  situation  she  was  told  by  the  control, 
interrupting  the  regular  communications,  that  the  conmruni- 
cator  referred  to  conditions  on  "  that  side.''  The  expression 
**  from  our  side  over  here  is  wdiat  he  means,  friend  "  is  made 
by  the  control  to  the  sitter  as  an  explanation,  and  is  not  the 
natural  message  of  the  communicator.  It,  too,  implies  the 
interaction  of  more  than  one  personality  in  the  process. 

In  the  sitting  of  October  29th  (p.  653),  another  instance 
is  especially  good,  as  indicating  intercourse  on  **  the  other 
side  ''  on  a  matter  mentioned  at  an  earlier  sitting.     The  sit- 
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ting  was  intended  for  Mrs.  B.,  but  my  father,  who  was  acting 
as  control,  requested  that  I  be  alone  with  him  a  little  while. 
I  asked  Mrs.  B.  to  leave  the  room  a  few  moments.  At  a 
previous  sitting  Mr.  B.  had  promised  to  appear  to  her  (p. 620) 
After  she  had  left  the  room  on  this  occasion  my  father,  show- 
ing that  he  knew  what  had  been  done  previously,  asked  if  I 
wanted  the  same  friend  as  before.  I  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Then  he  said:  **  He  said,  had  she  seen  me  yet?** 
Mrs.  B.  had  not  yet  had  any  apparition  of  Mr.  B.,  and  here 
the  inquiry  regarding  the  fact  was  made  in  the  personality  of 
another  individual.  It  imphes  conversation  or  knowledge 
on  *'  the  other  side  ''  between  spirits  and  this  interniptivc 
display  of  it. 

Another  illustration  of  this  is  very  interesting.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  later  sitting  of  Mrs.  B,  An  allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  desire  of  the  communicator  that  the  sitter  should 
try  for  him  alone  and  without  the  intermediary  of  another 
In  the  course  of  it  the  word  '*  Mamma  "  w^as  used,  and  as  the 
sitter*s  mother  is  not  living  she  did  not  understand  the  refer- 
ence, and  so  asked  for  an  explanation.  At  once  my  father 
interrupts  the  communication  with  the  statement:  "  Now 
what  does  he  mean  when  he  says  mamma.  I,  R.  H.,  said  it 
for  him.     He  needs  to  rest  awhile."     Then  follow^ed  a  pause. 

Again  wc  have  here  the  play  of  another  personality  act- 
ing as  the  intermediary  for  a  communicator,  and  explaining 
the  cause  of  confusion  in  the  message.  It  is  not  as  clear  as 
often  occurs  in  the  Piper  case,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the 
psychological  phenomenon  is  the  same. 

A  still  better  illustration  is  in  the  sitting  of  Mrs.  X. 
{(p.  673).  She  asked  the  sitter  something  about  his  living 
brother,  and  it  was  apparently  misunderstood  as  referring  to 
a  deceased  brother.  The  reply  was  a  call  to  him.  With  this 
explanation  I  quote  the  passage  in  full. 


(Tell  me,  do  you  see  William.'*)      [Living.] 
William  yours  *  *   [undecipherable].     She,  my  wife,  wants 
you.     Shall  L  yes. 

(That  message  is  not  clear.) 

I  only  spoke  to  him.     I  said  you  wanted  to   [sheet 
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changed.]  but  he  will  not  try, 
it  is  a  joke." 


He  is  smiling  as  usual.     He  says 


The  situation  for  a  secondary  personality  was  to  take  tip 
the  message  in  accordance  with  the  question.  Telepathy 
would  have  known  that  the  William  was  living,  tho  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  to  suppose  him  deceased  from  the  nature  of  the 
question.  But  there  was  no  special  necessity  for  the  dra- 
matic representation  of  speaking  to  a  person  on  the  other 
side  in  explanation  of  the  situation  when  she  was  not  asking 
any  one  else  to  conmumicate.  But  the  appearance  of  con- 
versation there  which  shps  through  is  perfectly  clear.  I  do 
not  question  the  possibility  that  such  things  can  be  done  by 
secondary  personality,  but  from  the  connections  in  which 
these  occasional  illustrations  of  dramatic  play  occur  one  would 
find  that  they  are  a  little  complex  to  attribute  to  that  source 
when  they  are  associated  with  the  existence  of  the  supernor- 
mal, as  they  are  here. 

There  is  one  important  remark  to  which  I  must  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  of  the  detailed  record.  We  may  well 
discount  the  significance  of  individual  sittings  or  individual 
incidents  in  a  sittings  but  there  are  certain  features  in  the 
collective  whole  which  should  be  made  a  subject  of  note.  It 
is  the  fact  that  the  incidents  which  we  find  true  and  pertinent 
are  not  repeated  in  different  sittings.  Even  when  facts  are 
not  evidential  they  are  found  to  apply  to  no  one  but  the  par- 
ticular sitter  Commonplace  names,  for  instance,  are  not 
repeated  as  in  guessing  mediums,  but  fit  the  special  case  at 
hand.  Hence  tho  we  might  advance  objections  to  individual 
cases  on  the  ground  of  chance  coincidence  this  hypothesis 
will  not  apply  to  the  facts  taken  collectively. 

\\  hatever  the  explanation  of  the  facts  the  resemblance  to 
other  mediumistic  cases  should  be  apparent.  The  limitations 
under  which  such  phenomena  occur  should  be  equally  evi- 
dent. But  as  I  do  not  care  to  urge  any  special  theory  of  them 
it  will  sufifice  to  let  them  tell  their  own  story  to  all  students 
of  psychology. 
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DETAILED  RECORD. 

Sittings  arranged  to  be  held  at  my  house  in  New  York. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  series.  Mrs,  Smead  arrived  last  night 
after  travel  that  left  her  tired  and  worried.  The  little  boy 
with  her  this  morning  was  fretful  and  with  a  disturbed  state 
of  mind  due  to  this  and  her  travelling  the  results  were  not 
successful.  The  little  that  came  was  pertinent,  but  not  evi- 
dential. 

October  ii,   1906, 
10:35  A.  M.     Present  J.  H.  H. 

[In  two  minutes  the  hand  began  to  tremble.  One  and  a 
half  minutes  later  the  trembling  increased.  At  the  end  of 
four  minutes  the  w^riting  began,  but  the  pencil  ran  off  the 
sheet,  followed  by  a  pause.]  * 

*  The  following  explanations  will  make  clear  the  various  symbols  used  in 
making  the  record. 

The  contents  of  the  autojnatic  writing  are  printed  exactly  as  found 
in  the  original,  with  misspelled  words,  incomplete  sentences,  and  omiv 
sions  with  asterisks  for  the  illegible  matter.  The  pnnctuation  is  my  own, 
except  when  it  occurs  occasionally,  and  this  1  have  indicated  in  square 
brackets.  I  have  not  been  careful  to  make  this  punctuation  accord  with 
any  regular  rules,  as  it  might  interfere  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
record.  It  is  supplied  as  a  pause  for  the  reader,  not  as  an  indication  of 
meaning,  which  the  reader  may  determine  as  he  pleases. 

The  reader  of  the  detailed  record  must  remember  that,  as  the  auto- 
matic writing  proceeded,  I  read  it  aloud  to  indicate  that  I  received  the 
'*  messages.*'  When  a  word  was  not  deciphered  the  writing  would  pause 
or  the  w^ord  would  be  repeated  until  I  read  it. 

Matter  enclosed  In  parenthesis,  or  round  brackets,  consists  of  utterance! 
or  questions  by  the  sitter. 

Matter  enclosed  in  square  brackets  consists  of  various  comments  or  notes 
that  are  explanatory  of  certain  mechanical  or  other  aspects  of  the  sitting,  or  of 
things  in  mind  tho  not  uttered,  and  of  any  incidents  which  will  make  intel- 
ligible the  psychological  situation  at  the  time.  Sometime s.  as  the  context  will 
indicate,  they  are  added  afterward  as  explaining  what  is  not  apparent  in  the 
body  of  the  matcriaL 

Asterisks  indicate  that  certain  portions  of  the  automatic  writing  arc  not 
legible,  whether  it  consists  of  mere  scrawls  or  of  evident  attempts  at  intel- 
ligible writing. 

Dots,  or  a  series  of  periods,  indicate  that  something  has  been  omitted,  it 
may  be  parts  of  sentences  or  parts  of  words,  and  this  whether  by  the  sitter  or 
by  the  medium  in  the  automatic  writing. 

In  a  few  instances  the  automatic  writing  by  Mrs,  Smead  showed  the  inser- 
tion of  parenlheses,  which  1  have  converted  into  the  ordinary  brackets  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  matter  from  the  statements  and  questions  of  sitters  enclosed 
by  parentheses. 

Where  the  automatic  writing  was  done  tn  capital  letters  it  is  so  indicated 
by  repeating  them  in  the  record.  Where  it  was  apparent  that  special  effort 
was  made  in  the  trance  to  write  clearly,  especially  by  making  the  letters  larger* 
I  have  indicated  this  apparent  intention  by  spacing  the  words. 
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*  *  *  [Scrawls.]     yes. 
(Yes.) 

R.  H.  and  [?]  your... 

(Good,  slowly.)     [pause.]     (How  are  you?) 

and  father  [word  *  father  *  read  aloud.]     no,  yes. 

(Good  morning.)  *  *  [perhaps  scrawl  for  *  morning.']  ♦  *  ♦ 
[very  doubtful  attempt  at  *  Hyslop.']      [Long  pause.] 

(Go  ahead.) 

[Moved  pencil  to  edge  of  sheet,  and  then  a  long  pause.]  ♦  *  ♦ 
*  *  *  [scrawls.]  yes,  *  *  *  ♦  enough  [?]  you  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  [pause.] 
we  are  [pause.] 

(Are  you  here  Chesterfield?) 

what  is  it  [written  very  slowly.] 

(Are  you  here  Chesterfield?) 

no,  he  is  not  *  *  now  [?]   ♦  *  come  ♦*♦♦**♦♦** 

(All  right.     Is  it  difficult?)  yes 

(What  is  the  trouble?) 

to  [too]  much  cairs  [cars]  not  read  at  time.]  ♦  *  [scrawls.] 
do  you  hear  us.  do  you  hear  us.  (No.)  to  [too]  much  cars 
[read  at  time  as  *  muscles  course ']  no,  to  [too]  much  cars  [read 
at  time  as  *  cares.*]     no  c  a  r  s. 

(Too  much  cars?) 

yes,  yes. 

(Shall  we  stop  today?) 

Yes. 

(All  right.     We  shall  close.) 

*  *   [scrawls.] 

Mrs.  Smead  did  not  go  into  a  deep  trance.  She  described 
her  feelings  as  going  in  and  out  alternately  with  a  feeling  as 
if  fainting  in  the  distance.  She  also  said  that  she  saw  a 
person  with  dark  brown  eyes,  stouter  than  I  am  and  with 
brown  beard.  His  hair  was  thicker  than  mine  and  he  did  not 
look  like  Dr.  Hodgson,  whom  Mrs.  Smead  has  seen. 

October  14th,  1906. 

My  brother-in-law  came  to  dinner  today  and  when  I  in- 
troduced him  to  Mrs.  Smead  at  the  table,  Mrs.  Smead,  as 
reported  afterwards,  first  to  my  housekeeper  and  then  to  me, 
felt  light-headed  and  her  right  hand  began  to  tremble  as  if  it 
wanted  to  write.  To  conceal  it  she  says  she  put  it  under  the 
edge  of  the  table  until  it  ceased. 

There  is  a  double  pertinence  in  this.  It  was  natural  for 
Mrs.  Smead,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  associate  his 
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name  with  that  of  my  wife  who  is  deceased,  and  who  was  his 
half-sister,  my  \vife*s  decease  being  known  to  Mrs.  SmeaA 

The  incident  making  it  significant  is  too  personal  to  men- 
tion and  is  not  in  any  way  known  to  Mrs.  Smead.  Similar 
phenomena  are  reported  in  critical  situations  in  people's 
lives  and  one  conld  recognize  a  good  reason,  on  the  spiritistic 
theory,  for  the  attempt  to  communicate  with  my  brother-in- 
law^  wdiose  affairs  w^ere  in  a  condition  that  might  induce  some 
intervention.  There  is  nothing  evidential  in  the  incidenL 
but  it  resembles  many  others. 


10:35  ^-  "^^    Present  J.  H.  H. 


October  15th.   1906. 


[Placed  pair  of  my  wife's  gloves  on  table.] 

[At  1042  the  hand  began  to  tremble  and  at  10.43  to  write.) 

We  are  coming  nearer  [*  nearer*  not  read.]  you  nearer 
[read]  vcs. 

(Good.) 

[pause.]  this  [pause.]  will  go  better  soon,  yes  [in  response 
to  reading.]  [writing  then  became  rapid  and  sera  wily.]  *  ♦  *  ♦ 
some  [?]  *  *  [letters  *  uch  *  clear]  [pause.]  wiil  *  ♦  this 
*****  "^  von  Tames. 

(Who  is  this?) 

Why     [?]     not  know*  me,     M  *  *  yes     [?]      [pause] 

(Take  your  time.)  yes  [pause.]  [Pencil  changed,]  I  did 
not  use  [  ?]  it  [pause,]  [possibly  refers  to  article  placed  on  tabic 
or  to  the  pencil.  If  to  the  pencil  it  is  true.]  decidedly  not  he  is 
soon  to  come  here,  [read  as  '  decidedly  nothers  soon/]  no.  he 
is  [read  as  '  hers  ']  he  is  [read]  vcs. 

(Who  is?) 

father. 

(Who  says  this?) 

Mary,     [read]  yes. 

(Good,  I  think  so.) 

I  will  meet  him.  [read]  yes,  James  [pause]  in  a  very  short 
time  [not  read  at  time]    [pause.]  " 

(After  James.) 

in  a  ver>*  short  time  too,  yes  [pause.] 

(Yes»  I  think  so.) 

yes,  [pause]  what 

(Yes,  I  think  so  too.) 
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yes,  wait  here,  yes.  [pause.]  *  *  *  [Scrawls.]  I  will  be 
glad  to  come  to  m. .  .  [*to  m.  /  not  read  at  time.  But  1  read 
*  to  come  '  as  '  he  came/]  no,  to  meet  him.  [read]  yes.  [pause.] 
he  thinks  too  much.  I  mean  worries  to  [too]  and  it  shon. , .  [read 
as  '  about  me  an  the  children/]  no>  worries  to  [too]  he  worries 
to  [too]  much  [read]  yes,  about  home  afairs  [atTairs]  [*  home  ' 
not  read]  home  afairs  [affairs] 

(Yes,  I  think  sa) 

[pause.]     he  should  not  have  any  cares  now  James. 

(That  s  right/) 

it  is  a  pity,  [pause.]  we  shall  [probably  '  he  will/]  not 
stand  it  [read]  yes,  long, 

( Yes,  I  feel  so  too. ) 

Tell  him  for  me  to  be  comforted  in  the  thought  that  we  are 
helping  him  [read]  yes.  not  to  worry,  [pause.]  that  is  his 
Mary  sent  it  [not  read.]  sent  it  Mary,  [pause.]  [Hand 
calmed  down.] 

we  will  help  you  James  all  we  can  for  your  work. 

(Thank  you.     Glad  of  that.) 

It  is  what  I  should  have  done  before  1  came  here. 

(Mary*  I  do  not  regret  it.  These  were  useful  experiences  in 
life.) 

don't  be  troubled  James. 

(No,  I  shall  not.) 

it  is  only  a  little  while  for  your  side  and  then  always  here. 

(Yes,  that  is  right/) 


yes  *  *   [scrawls.]     yes,    you     | pause.] 
[pause.]      I  will  help,    [pause.] 


*  « 


*  *     [Scrawls.] 
*     *    good  morning, 


I  am  tired  [not  read  at  time] 


[Mary? 
James 

(Word  before  James?) 

good  morning  James,     [pause.] 

(Who  is  this?) 

I  am  tired  now,  going 

(I  don't  read  it.     Try  again.) 

going  James,  tired  now.     wait  here.     (A\\  right.)      [pause.] 

[I  here  placed  a  package  on  the  table  containing  articles  of  a 
recently  deceased  friend,  a  mutual  friend  of  my  wife  and  myself.] 

music,  (What's  that  word?)  [read  it  mentally  as  I  asked 
question.]  yes.  music,  yes.  (Good.)  I  would  like  to  play 
it  for  you.  James  [pause.]  like  we  did  [pause.]  yes,  I  [?]  would 
*  *  [apparently  *  yo.']  sing  too  *  *  [pause  and  scrawls,]  can 
you  hear  me 
(Cant  read  it.) 

[pause.]  w^ould  you  sing  for  me  if  I  could  [read  *  would.*] 
could  play  like  we  did  before  I  came  here.  [One  word  at  a  time 
written  and  read  by  me  before  the  succeeding  word  would  be 
written.] 
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(Yes.  I  would  as  well  as  I  could.) 

yes»  I  would  like  to  hear  3'ou  again,  yes.     [pause] 

(I  should  be  glad  to  sing  again.) 

we  used  to  have  a  good  time  sing  ing  [slight  pause  after 
*  sing'  was  written  and  1  pronounced  it,  and  then  *  ing  '  was  writ-* 
ten  with  a  slight  distance  between  it  and  *  sing.']     hymns,  yes. 

(Yes»  we  did.     That  is  good.) 

[pause.]   *  *   [read  as  *  young  woman*  at  the  time,  but  it  is' 
evident  to  me  now  that  it  is  *  going  now/]      [Changed  pencils,] 

no,  I  will  come  again  to  vou  James. 

(Good.) 

[pause.]     good  by  [bye]   [pause.] 

(Shall  we  stop?) 

I  do  not  want  too  [to]  leave  buut  [but]  I  must  go.      [pause.] 
let  *  *  stop  [?]  its  self,  James,     [pause.] 

After  some  moments  the  hand  relaxed  its  rigidity,  itl 
having  shown  great  stiffness  like  a  cataleptic  condition  dur- 
ing the  writing.  Presently  Mrs.  Smead  sighed  and  awakened 
remarking  that  she  felt  very  sleepy.  She  said  also  that  she 
heard  a  tune  h'ke  singing  in  her  head  and  saw  a  man  standing 
behind  a  counter  with  his  head  and  hand  full  of  light.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  suit. 


Mary  is  the  name  of  my  deceased    wife.      Mrs.    Smead' 
knows  this.     But  she  does  not  know  the  condition  of  ray 
father-in-law^     It  is  possible  that  some  remark  might  have 
escaped  my  housekeeper  that  would  lead  to  the  inference  of 
something  Hke  what  was  said,  but  my  housekeeper  has  just] 
told  me  that  she  has  uttered  not  a  w^ord  to  Mrs.  S.  about  my 
father-in-law  or  his  affairs.     Assuming  that  to  be  true,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  what  was  written  out  is  perfectly  true.    His 
physical  condition  is  such  that  w^e  expect  him  to  die  almost] 
any  day  or  week,  tho*  he  is  able  to  go  about.     He  is  worrying 
himself  to  death  about  certain  unhappy  domestic  affairs. 

No  trace  of  my  friend  is  indicated  after  placing  his  articles 
on  the  table.  It  is  possible  this  is  intended  in  the  greeting 
just  before  1  placed  them  on  the  table. 

My  wife  was  a  musician,  a  fact  known  to  Mrs.  Smead,  but 
neither  she  nor  my  housekeeper  knew  anything  about  our 
singing  hymns  together.    We  used  to  do  this  very  frequently 
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on  Sundays.    She  used  frequently  also  to  play  especially  for 
me,  a  treat  which  I  have  missed  greatly  since  her  death. 

The  allusion  to  what  ought  to  have  been  done  before  my 
wife  passed  away  may  have  great  pertinence.  It  was  her 
father's  intention  to  have  my  wife  make  and  sign  a  will  and 
he  had  been  procrastinating  for  years  about  it.  Thinking 
that  I  might  die,  as  I  was  not  strong  then,  he  was  quick 
enough  to  have  me  make  and  sign  mine.  He  spoke  in  the 
summer  a  few  months  before  she  died  of  having  my  wife 
make  and  sign  hers.  It  was  ready  for  her  signature  on  the 
day  of  her  death.  My  father-in-law  became  executor  and  the 
property  was  returned  to  him.  With  the  promise  that  my 
children  would  be  provided  for  in  his  will,  I  waived  the  right 
to  be  executor  and  signed  a  will  leaving  my  property  to  my 
children  and  to  Mr.  Hall,  if  they  died.  Whether  any  allusion 
to  this  condition  of  my  aflfairs  is  meant  I  do  not  know. 

[LATER  NOTE.] 

The  above  record  was  copied  immediately  after  the  sit- 
ting and  at  the  same  time  the  notes  to  it  were  made.  I  did 
not  know  until  the  next  day,  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  mother-in-law,  that  Mr.  H.  was  actually  on  his  death  bed. 
When  I  made  the  above  note,  referring  to  expectations  of  his 
death  at  any  time,  I  had  in  mind  those  physical  conditions 
which  exposed  him  to  a  fatal  attack  for  some  years.  But  as 
he  was,  so  far  as  1  knew,  continuing  at  business  as  he  had  for 
these  many  years  of  exposure,  I  did  not  know  that  he  had 
actually  been  seized  with  an  attack.  That  he  was  in  declin- 
ing health  was  not  known  to  Mrs.  Smead,  much  less  the 
present  critical  condition. 


7:20  p.  m.    Present  J.  H.  H. 


October  isth,  1906. 


[At  7.22  the  hand  began  to  tremble  and  at  7.23  to  write.] 

*  *   [Scrawls.]      [pause.] 

(Can't  read.)     [pause.]     (Mentally:     What  is  the  matter?) 

what  is  it. 

(Well,  who  is  writing?) 

[pause.]     mother  said  [not  read,  but  tried  as  *  others  and '] 
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mother  said  She  would  have  you  James  tell  Father,  ^ 
my  mother. 

(Yes,  I  understand.)     yes  [pause,] 

(I  have  already  written.) 

yes^  that  is  like  you  to  do  it  yes  at  once. 

(Yes.)      [pause.]      (1  told  him  wdiat  you  said  this  morning.) 

yes  [pause.] 

(Now  can  vou  write  or  tell  your  mother's  first  name?) 

[pause.]  \She  [?]***  '^  >►  =<=  was  [?]*♦*♦**♦* 
[than?]  James  *  *  heard  heard  it,  father  told  it  to  her,  [pause.] 
[read  a  part  of  it  at  the  time.]     yes, 

(I  don't  read  it  yet.     Try  again.) 

We  know  it  to  be  so,  can  you  understand  me. 

(No,  1  do  not.     Try  again.) 

you  will     [pause.]     must  ask  him 

(What  for?) 

what  you  said.  (Again.)  he  told  it  once.  yes»  (When?) 
once  ask  him 

(Who  told  it?) 

you  said  iiiy  father  [pause.]     yes,  no»  I  said  my  father  did  i 
yes. 

(1  want  you  to  give  your  mother's  name  for  evidence.) 

[pause.]  [The  hand  seemed  cramped  and  I  changed  the  pen- 
cil.]     [pause]     you  do  not  understand  me  j 

(AU  right.     What  do  you  mean?)  J 

you  will  afterwards  [pause.] 

Why  is  at  [it]  [pause.]  I  woukl  that  we  could  have  enjoyed 
our  babies  more.  yes. 

(Yes  so  do  I.) 

[pause.]  we  would  [  ?]  have.  ..  could  we  have  known  what 
I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  here  [pause.  I  did  not  read 
^  been  *  at  once.]  been  yes.  oh.  how  much  we  missed,  we  could 
have  [  ?]  had  so  much  comfort  with  them. 

(Yes  wait  till  1  change  pencil. ) 

no.  [I  started  to  change  the  pencil.]  no,  [pause]  could  I  be 
there  now  [read  *how.']  now  now  [read.]  yes,  1  would  stay 
with  them, 

(Good.     Indeed  1  wish  you  could.) 

I  would  have  them  always  with  me  near.  [Changed  penciL] 
I  no...  I  would  have  them  always  near  me  and  with  me,  yes 
[pause.]     yes.     you  understand  me. 

(Yes,  I  do.)     yes.     (Perfectly.)     yes.     [pause, 

(May  I  ask  you  a  question?) 

yes,  I  will  try  to  answer  you,  James. 

(Do  you  remember  the  young  lady  you  taught  music  to?) 

when  here 

(Yes,  when  you  were  on  this  side.) 


I 


I 


i 
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did  I  not  teach  a  number  of  them. 

(Yes,  where  was  that?) 

yes,  away  from  here. 

(Yes,  that's  right.     But  there  was  one ) 

one  thi.  .this  side  of  the  water.     I  mean  you  near  near  y. . . 
[erased]  do  to  [?]  you. 

(Yes,  I  remember  one  near  here.) 

[pause.]  She  came  here  [read  'come.']  came  and  I 
taught  her 

(Last  three  words.) 

I  taught  her. 

(Yes,  do  you  remember  her  name?) 

I  can  see  her. 

(Good.  Where  is  she.  That  will  be  a  good  test.  I  don't 
know.) 

[pause.]    her  name  you  asked  me. 

(Yes.)  [I  here  mentally  thought  of  the  lady's  full  name.] 
yes,  yes. 

(Well,  can  you  make  it  clear?)  [pause.]  (It  was  not  writ- 
ten for  me.)     [I  then  mentally  spelled  the  name.] 

no  I  *  *  *  * 

(Words  after  '  I.') 

cannot  think  it  clearly. 

(Did  you  hear  me  think  it?)     not  so  James  I  *  *  * 

(Words  after  '  I.') 

I  get  so  tired  when  I  think  hard. 

(I  understand.) 

I  think  father  will  want  to  try  next  time. .  .time,  but  want  to 
try  next  time  [not  read  at  the  time,  but  thought  to  be  *  me  at 
home.']    no,  next  time 

(Good.  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do.  I  have  arranged  for  a  lady 
tomorrow  night.     I  shall  try  for  him  after  that.) 

[pause.]     good  night  James.     I  will  go  now,  yes. 

(Good  night.) 

[Mrs.  Smead  soon  came  to  consciousness  with  a  sigh.  She 
reported  no  remembered  experiences.] 

This  sitting  contains  little  or  nothing  that  is  evidential. 
If  I  had  gotten  her  mother's  name  it  would  have  been  evi- 
dential. She  did  teach  a  number  of  students  in  a  college,  but 
that  she  taught  music  at  a  college  is  known  to  Mrs.  Smead. 
The  failure  too  to  get  the  lady's  name  whom  she  taught  in 
this  city  prevented  the  getting  of  an  evidential  fact.  It  was 
pertinent  to  refer  to  "  this  side  of  the  water  "  as  she  did 
nearly  all  her  music  teaching  in  this  country  and  it  was  the 
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the  wall  at  the  right  and  went  out.  It  remained  clear  al!  the 
while." 

As  far  as  it  goes  this  account  is  a  suggestive  description 
of  my  wife  when  I  met  her  on  her  return  from  Germany  at 
the  steamer  and  of  her  home  which  I  soon  afterward  visited. 
She  wore  just  such  a  hat  when  I  met  her,  her  hair  was  hght, 
and  if  I  remember  rightly,  her  dress  was  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned, I  know  she  had  a  dress  somewhat  like  this.  The  hat, 
however,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  identity,  because  1 
used  to  laugh  at  her  about  it  as  it  was  so  German. 

The  house  is  also  a  fair  description  of  her  home.  It  was 
a  stone  building  and  the  size  of  the  stone  might  be  mistaken, 
in  obscure  perception,  for  bricks.  The  stone  was  not  brown 
but  a  very  greenish  gray.  There  was  a  long  walk  from  the 
street  and  two  or  three  steps  at  the  street.  The  house  rested 
on  an  elevation  sufficient  to  look  on  the  tops  of  some  other 
houses.  There  were  urns  on  the  sides  of  the  walk.  There 
was  a  large  lawn  and  the  trees  on  it  were  of  the  forest  type. 
I  do  not  recall  whether  the  walk  was  lined  with  brown  stone. 
It  is  not  probable.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  walk  was  a  stone 
one.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  gravel  with  stone 
sides. 


[LATER  NOTE] 

The  above  note  was  written  from  memory.  But  to  make 
sure  of  the  matter  I  asked  my  brother  to  go  and  see  the 
house.     He  reports  as  follows: 

**  The  front  portion  of  the  house  is  made  of  stone  to  the 
rear  of  which  a  brick  addition  has  been  made  at  some  time  or 
other.  The  stones  are  of  irregular  form  and  size  and  are  laid 
'  hit  and  miss/  as  it  were.  There  are  a  good  many  large 
blocks  of  stone  in  the  walls,  interspersed  with  smaller  pieces. 
The  stones  are  of  mica  schist  so  common  all  about  Philadel- 
phia, and  some  are  of  a  grayish  color,  while  others  are  stained 
brownish,  the  latter  probably  due  to  iron  pyrites  embedded  in 
the  stone. 

"  There  are  two  wide  spreading  oak  trees  on  either  side  of 
the  front  gate.  And  there  is  a  large  sycamore  tree  to  the  right 
of  the  walk,  leading  up  to  the  house  and  located  at  the  edge 
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of  the  front  veranda.     The  walk  is  made  of  brick  laid  first,! 

and  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  gate  to  the  front 
of  the  house  the  walk  forms  a  circle  in  which  is  placed  a 
fountain  with  iron  basin/' 


October  i6th,   1906. 
10:30  a.  m.    Present  J.  H.  H, 

It  was  my  plan  to  have  my  secretary  present  to  watch  the 

modus  operandi  of  conducting  the  experiments  that  she  may 
take  notes  tonight  at  her  sitting.  When  I  was  ready  I  sig- 
nalled to  her  to  come  up  stairs  by  tapping  on  the  floor.  She 
came,  but  the  excitement  that  followed  in  Mrs.  Smead's  hand 
induced  me  to  ask  her  to  leave  again.  It  was  plainly  indi-^^ 
cated  in  the  writing  that  her  presence  was  not  agreeable.  InH 
fact,  it  was  the  very  private  nature  of  the  communications 
that  made  the  delay  of  her  coming  necessary^  and  I  did  not 
signal  until  I  thought  the  personal  messages  were  over.  The 
result  will  be  indicated  in  the  record. 


yes. 


[10.33  hand  trembled-     10.35  began  to  write,] 

Yes  will  come  Friend  Friend  [not  read  the  first  time.] 

(Good.) 

*  *  [scrawls,]  *  *  but  why  do  u  [you]  ask  me  if  [read  *  why" 
don't  ask  me  of.*]  I  care  always,  James,  [pause.]  [read  *  whv 
don't'  etc.]  no,  why  do  you  ask  me  always  if  ['  i  '  carefully  dot- 
ted.] if  I  care  about  what  you  conlem.  . ,  [thought  of  as 
tinue/]  contemplating  doing,  yes. 

(Well,  Mary,  L...) 

I  hear  it  often,     you  say  it  so  much  to  yoursefl 
superposed  on  *  fl.']     [pause.]     yes, 

{What  is  it  that  I  say  so  much  to  myself?) 

about  what  you  think  of  doing. 

(What  is  that?)     Should  you  want  me  to  say  it. 
do  not  want  too  [to] 

(I  do  not  object  to  your  saying  it.) 

I  [t]  may  be  better  for  your  side  [not  read]  your  side  yes 

(What  else?)      [pause.]      (Do  you  think  it  wise?) 

for  you  it  is  not  necessary  [not  read]  not  necessary  but  it 
be  in  many  other  ways  [not  read  at  time]  better  in  many  [*iji 
many '  not  read] 

(What  is  that  word?) 


I 


t'lf 


(Yes.) 
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no,  in  many  ways  [read]  yes     [pause.]     I  wish  I  were  there. 

(Yes,  so  do  L) 

[pause.]  [Hand  cramped  and  pencil  worn  down.  I  changed 
the  pencil  and  relaxed  the  hand.] 

that  is  better,  thank  you.  [pause.]  did  you  want  to  tell  me 
a  story  [?]  [erased.]  about  your  plans,  plans 

(Did  not  get  that  word.) 

plans*  yes. 

(Yes,  Mary,  my  plan  was  to  have . . . ) 

I  know     [pause.]     some,  yes. 

(Was  to  have  some  one  care  for  the  children.) 

1  know  it  will  be  all  right. 

(Then../)  [Interruption  by  housekeeper  opening  door  and 
asking  if  I  wanted  my  Secretary  to  come  in.  I  motioned  not.] 
(I  wanted  some  one  who  would  help  and  who  could  aid  me  in  the 
work.) 

Yes,  I  know  *  *  *  *  [*yes  but  it  is?']  I  know  you  will  do 
right  about  it.  I  hope  what  I  did  not  do  can  be  done  now. 
[pause.] 

(All  right.     Mary,  a  question.)     I  will  not  leave  you  either. 

(Good,  Mary.  I  am  glad  to  know  that.  Wait  I  have  to  take 
notes/) 

I  have  to  rest.     (Good.)     [pause.]      [Line  drawn.]      [pause.] 

(Has  any  one  else  mentioned  this  matter  elsewhere?)     not 
that  I  can  see  [not  read  at  time.]     not  that  I  can  see  I  told  it^ 
yes, 
(Where?) 

when  you  were  away  from  here,  when  you  were  away  from 
here,  yes.     [pause.] 

(The  message  did  not  get  through.) 

no,  not  consciously. 
•      (You  knew  that  did  you?) 

i  went  [  ?]  I  tried  to  telJ  it  once  dur. .  ♦  [  ?]  when  you  were  not 
present. 

(Who  was  present?) 

just  the  lady  and  her  *  *  when  *  * 

(George?  '  must  the  lady '  ?) 

no,  no. 

(W'rite  it  again.) 

just  yes»  lady  and  her,  yes,  husband,  yes.  you  had  not  been 
there  for  some  time  [pause.]  I  did  not  wTite  and  it  was  not 
known,  [pause.]  yes.  [pause,  unless  she  could  get  it  from  my 
thinking  it. 

(Good,  I  understand.  Do  you  know  how  the  lady  communi- 
cated, how  the  lady  did  her  work?) 

[pause]      (Let  me  change  the  pencil.)     no. 

[At  this  point  I  tapped  on  the  floor  and  my  Secretary  came 
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upstairs  and  into  the  room  seating  herself  by  the  table  osi  vtedi 
the  writing  w^as  going  on.  The  hand  became  at  oooe  qtoBt 
agitated  and  I  saw  that  it  meant  something.  I  waited  ior  liie 
writing.] 

why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  [pause  and  tremUin^.  j 

(I  was  not  certain  of  it.  This  lady  will  have  a  ssriiztg  id- 
night.) 

*****  [written  with  difficulty  and  hand  trembHx^.^  I 
must  rest  [read  *  must  not  telL"]  resC  and  [  ?]  rest.  Jrwc  tc^L] 
[Here  I  had  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  leave]  rest,  [paasc-j  beb 
me  James. 

^^All  right.  Mary.     I  wanted  this  lady  to  see  homr  rit»r 
was  done,  so  that  she  could  take  notes  tonight.; 

and  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  akme. 
^   t^Well.  I  have  to  be  away  tonight  and  will  have  larcr 

ROW  I  *  *  am  [not  read]  now.  now  I  mean  ;nst  z^D^mr, 

{Yes.  that's  right.     She  has  gpoe. ^ 

If  yoa  can  tree  your  mind  yoa  will  feel  quieter  ab«jm:  r^  j^^rr 
matters. 

t  YeSw  that  is  xrttc}  [pause.  I  •  I  wanrei  cogrpanrtjosafg  aaif 
proper  gexttle  care  tor  the  cMLdien-  f 

yes^  yoti  should  have  it.     [panse.]     they  !iee«i  it  3ior»  -=iAn 
you   [pause]    do.     I  cami    [can]    remain  wtth  jcur. .  .    in   your 
memory  [^  meniory  *  read  as  *  c^mecessary.*?     ac-. 
Pause  a  rrimient  ziatil  I  orrrre  back. 

[I  saw  that  tire  rarer  was  z^^^-Z  "-'  *:«i  ^^^^  '^  i  f^rir  rn'Zinents 
in«:  isk*;*i  ::r  'jz't  ^3.i^*i  zzizil  I  rru'-:  ^'ft  :z.  -  is:  i'.'^'n  ^cairs 
:',"r  ::  iri'i.  r^iur^e*:  :n  zal:  a  rrri-fite.  i-Z'i  "ruio  t::«e  *vr-tin;j:  -^- 
prrg'^ss.  tirr-'i   v  :r:s  'z3,'r-.r.-^  'z^*t^  '^' 

vrjs.  "vr!*''  -t»r*v  rmn;^"  it 
all  T-.-z'-zz  -I'l'v  'i.T:es. 

Y-^=^.  ;'':u  Zrf3,r:  Trr!  ^7 
I  .ia«:  r-a«:  tire  ^-iri^-    - 
the  --<^t 

'    VIS  ':z:r.Azn-z  il-rne. 
->  "that    v.r":     T-em'Tr*' 
Txisiy  IS     inne-i^^'^ar;' 

•■•iS.  --rM  run  ^et   v-ta:  I  sa  '  ifiir-vir::?  :.::!:':/■    '   m  ^-^nenrnes. 

"■  i   :a"-  :•-  ::::r:k  -i::v:!''   ler^.        '.  -"^.  'aL:><^. 

•   *    "^rr-iv:^    iCr•:"^■^    :;ie    7a^/       --i^.         -^i:!^         ^:lixI     I    ^: 
new     I'-c  *^'i.«:.         ':;ause.        Siii-'     iuV^  "^j.:. 
'-  r^^  ?e  "lie    'I'l'^'i. 

-LIZ     '^.'t'lZ'  .'1      I'.'I     "I'at      a^-I"     i'V:i"       — ••••      t;::*^      I>>^     rOF     ^JTTl- 
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(All  right,  describe  one.) 

She  got  them  by  my  talking  to  her  and  she  could  some  [sheet 
changed]  sometimes  see  my  thoughts,  they  are  sometimes  visu- 
alized, yes,  no,  some  lights  [pause.]  read  easier  by  her  in  that 
way.     you  get  what  I  say  yes,  [pause.] 

(Yes,  I  get  it.) 

sometimes  the  light  does  not  get  it  clearly. 

(Yes,  I  understand.) 
and  afterwards  gets  it  when  no  one  is  present  to  influence  her. 
(Good.)     yes.     [pause.]     I  will  go  now. 

(Well,  Mary,  I  have  to  have  a  strange  lady  present  tonight.) 

yes.     (Good.)     I  will  go  now,  yes. 

(Goodbye.     God  bless  you.) 

*  *  *  [bless?]. you  and  ******  [pause.]  yes  I  *  * 
when  I  can  get  it  [pause.]  alright  [pause.]  and  I  must  *  *  it 
is  *  *  goodby  [goodbye]  Mary. 

I  did  not  get  any  message  regarding  the  subject  men- 
tioned here  at  the  medium  that  I  had  in  mind.  It  was  indi- 
cated with  some  clearness  in  the  description  who  this  was, 
and  I  take  it  to  be  intended  for  Mrs.  Blake.  It  was  away 
from  here  and  the  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  husband  was 
present  with  me  and  no  one  else  describes  that  case  exactly. 

The  subject  talked  about  here  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  and 
has  been  in  mind  for  a  year.  It  refers  to  my  consideration  of 
matrimony  and  is  not  known  to  any  one  but  myself,  and  two 
other  persons,  one  of  them  many  miles  from  here  and  the 
other  my  housekeeper.  It  is  not  agreed  upon,  but  has  been 
a  matter  of  consideration.  It  was  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Hodgson 
at  my  last  sitting  with  Mrs.  Piper.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  allusion  through  Mrs.  Smead  is  also  supernormal, 
tho  it  is  not  so  clearly  indicated  as  is  necessary  to  make  it 
evidential.  Other  statements  about  modes  of  communication 
are  not  verifiable,  but  are  most  interesting. 


October  i6th,  1906. 
7.30  p.  m.    Present  Mrs.  B. 

As  I  had  to  be  absent  I  asked  Mrs.  B.  who  wished  a  trial  at  it 
to  take  the  sitting  for  the  evening.  She  could  not  read  much  of 
the  writing  and  asked  few  questions.     They  were  recorded,  how- 
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ever,  and  I  have  copied  the  results  as  below.  Mrs.  Smead  knc 
Mrs.  B/s  name,  but  nothing  more,  save  such  as  came  from  takii 
meals  together  for  the  week,  Mrs.  Smead  ascertained  nothifl 
pertinent  about  her  or  her  hfe  except  that  Mrs.  B's  home  wasi 
the  South.  No  allusion  was  made  to  this  or  anything:  apparent! 
related  to  it  in  the  automatic  WTiting.     J.  H.  Hf 

*  *   [scrawls.]   *  * 

(Will  you  tell  me  who  is  communicating?) 
help  you  think  clearly,  too  [toj  think  *  ♦  think  clearly,    wll 

is  it.  we  are  trying  to  help  him  talk  to  you.  he  has  not  tried  1 
tell  you  before,  yon  may  [  ?]  unders..,  [?]  what  he  says,  th^ 
are  trying  to  think  clearly. 

(If  possible,  give  me  some  sign  or  initial.) 

who  is  it  but  one  that  knows  you.     *  *  now^  as  always. 

(IsitCapt.  Benton?)      [pseudonym] 

ves.     I    must  *  *  *  *  vou  *  *  know?     that   mother    f^l  *' 
here  that  we  will  *  *   [all?] 

(Can  you  tell  me  if  I  have  made  a  wise  move  in  remaining  this 
winter?)  ' 

I  wi!l  tell  you  that  I  would  [*  would '  erased.]  was  always  in 
will  be  to  you  what  1  was  when  I  was  with  you,  yes.  I  did  n^ 
w^ant  you  to  leave  nie  you  remember  that,  yes,  and  why  should! 
now^  my  dear,  do  not  forget  me  *  *  [pause.]  w^e  do  not  see  ' 
why  it  is  not  *  *  before  this,  yes,  we  do  wish  to  be  [?]  near 
the  [thee]  and  we  can  come  [sheet  changed.]  now  wc  can 
come  again  before  *  *  [comg?]  we  can  think  w^hen  w^e  are  ncir 
the  [thee]   [pause,] 

We  want  to  call  R  *  *  you  know  us  and  we  want  to  thin 
with  you.  you  know  not  how  many  times  we  have  had  to  do  HJ 
[pause.]  we  cannot  see  why  you  should  be  cast  down,  we  art 
helping  you  and  all  of  your  interests  my  dear.  I  know  [pause.) 
there  are  only  3  of  us  here  just  now  dearer  than  all  you  have  thert 
and  everything  to  help  you  *  *  [can  ?]  you  dear  could  not  help 
w^liat  God  had  otherwise  ordained*  You  must  remember  that  we 
do  not  leave  you,  because  we  are  here,  [pause.]  father  an 
mother  love  you  just  the  same  daughter  as  when  wx  were  witi 
thee  then,  yes  w^e  do  [pause.]  do,  yes  we  do  mother  says  so  will 
me  [erased  apparently  because  too  many  signs  were  written  id 
*  m  *]  me. 

I  Will  my  father  live  long?) 

*  *  I.  S!     [*  S  '  doubtful.]  heln  ^^^  ^^  I'l  ^"ow  [?]  me  h 
ten     [pause.]     How  *  *  *  *  eoui/  )'  S*  l^^  LI  *  *  *  *  not ; 
of  *  *  we  [pause,]  can  only  tell  th€   l*^^^  ^^^'  *  *   [last  three 
letters  clearly  *  hum.'] 

1  wihsi  [wish]   I  could  talk  to         t^'    ^  "^^^^^  ^^^1  you  _. 
not  worrv.    God  is  *  *  [near]  to  h  i^^  O^"^'  ^^^  ^'^^^^elp  my  Uzot 
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(Lizzie!     Who  is  Lizzie?) 

I  know  I  would  if  I  were  with  you.  [pause,]  do  you  think  I 
would  have  another  take  your  place  were  you  here  and  I  there, 
my  dear,  do  you  [pause.]  what  I  said,  I  sai,.  [pencil  ran  off 
sheet.]  do  you  Lizzie  think  [pause,  and  scrawl.]  I  said,  do 
you  Lizzie  think  I  could  have  another  take  your  place  with  me. 
[pause,]     I  would  not  want  to  would.  .. 

(You  never  called  me  Lizzie,  Won't  you  call  me  by  the  fa- 
m  i  I  i  a  r  n  a  m  e  y  ou  11  sed  ? ) 

n  o.  no.  I  said  do  you  Lizzie  think  I  would  have  another 
take  Beth  you  *  *  [erased.]  can  Say  it  together  and  it  was  what 
I  called  you  many  times,  [scrawls.]  do  you  understand, 
[pause.]  Lizzie  Beth  [pause.]  yes.  sometimes,  [pause.]  it 
is  much  like  it  [pause  and  scrawls.]  not  this  time  Pet.  we  must 
not  be  parted  now,  I  do  not  want  it  no  *  *  [pause,]  Precious 
[pause,]  wait  [scrawls,]  my  dearest  Sweet  girl,  I  will  come 
to  you  here  soon  again  and  I  will  try  darling  this  ****** 
[pause,]  and  hard  wait  for  me  here  [pause,]  after  the  next 
Sabbath,  Soon  I  will  come  and  to  you  alone  not  to  another,  to 
you  my  love  [pau,se.]  my. . ,  I  do  not  want  others  [to]  talk  to 
you,  yes.  I  must  stop  *  *  with  you.  I  must  go  now^  [scrawl,] 
I  do  much  of  it  time  w^e  have  to  rest  here.  We  rest  sometimes 
when  we  have  been  near  the  Earth,  but  we  cannot  remain  too 
near  it  always.  C.  J.  L.  [The  'J  '  might  be  an  attempt  at  *  F  ' 
and  the  'L'  resembles  an  *S'  also,]  good  night,  yrs  [yours] 
my  Love  *  *  [resembles  '  dy/  followed  by  scrawl  and  pencil  run- 
ning off  the  sheet.] 

The  points  w^orthy  of  interest  in  this  are  that  Mrs,  B.*s 
name  is  Elizabeth.  But  Capt.  B.  never  called  her  this,  Mrs. 
B,  says,  and  usually  called  her  '*  Precious/*  **  Love/*  **  Dar- 
ling/' and  **  Pet/'  and  very  often  Bessie,  which  she  is  gen- 
erally called  by  her  friends.  She  was  also  sometimes  called 
Bess.  Several  other  terms  of  endearment  will  be  noticed  in 
the  record  and  they  were  all  characteristic  of  the  communi- 
cator, he  having  actually  used  them.  The  tone  of  affection 
marked  in  the  communications  is  very  characteristic  of  him. 
No  definite  approximation  to  his  own  name  appears  unless 
the  initials  at  the  close  may  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  at 
this.     It  is  true  that  Mrs.  B.  has  often  felt  much  depressed. 

The  **T'  S."  has  no  clearly  recognizable  meaning  as  the 
letters  have  been  interpreted.  But  if  the  *'].*'  can  be  taken  as 
a  phonetic  error  for  "  G/'  and  the  "  S/'  for  a  possible  "  L."  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  interpretation  here  being  admittedly 
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doubtful,  we  could  make  the  two  letters  the  initials  of  thc^ 
communicator's  correct  name.     The  later  initials  *'  C-  J. 
which  are  correct,  except  the  *'J*^  '  ^^^  the  correct  name,  fav 
the  possibility  that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

There  is  a  clear  intimation  of  matrimonial  possibi^ 
ties  in  the  communications  and  they  have  this  pertinence  that 
Mrs.  B,  had  been  approached  by  some  one  on  this  matter. 

Mrs.  Smead  remarked,  when  she  came  out  of  the  trance, 
that  she  saw  a  large  man  very  clearly  standing  near  with 
dark  moustache  and  dark  hair.  Mr.  B.  had  gray  hair  and 
moustache  as  long  as  she  knew  him,  but  she  remarked  that 
his  hair  and  moustache  were  very  black  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  I  have  myself  been  aware  of  this  from  her  own  state- 
ments.  Mrs.  Smead  knew  nothing  of  this  and  much  less  oi 
the  pet  names  by  which  Mr,  B,  calfed  her.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Smead  could  only  conjecture  that  Mrs.  B.  was  a  widow  from 
her  employment  by  me.  No  knowledge  of  her  husband  has 
been  imparted  to  Mrs.  Smead,  as  Mrs.  B.  has  purposely  re- 
frained from  this  in  order  to  test  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the 
three  that  are  most  deeply  attached  to  Mrs.  B.  are  deceased 


10,47  ^*  ^'    Present  J.  H.  H. 


October  17th, 


[10.50  hand  trembled.     10.52  began  to  write.] 

*  *   [scrawls.]  and  we  come  [to]  tell  you  to  your  [read  *  you 
and  then  the  'r'  was  erased.]     yes  [pause.]     my  [read  *  mav. 
my  watch  [pause.]     you  [pause.]    know.     I  thought  a  great  deal 
of     (Yes.)     yes  and  you  myust  [not  clear  and  read  *  my  '  with 
rising  voice.]    must  have  it  for  your  own.     I  could  not  [not  re 
not  want  another  to  use  it  [difficulty  in  deciphering  *  use/J 

(Good.)     yes.     (I  have  kept  it  for.  ... ) 

yes  yourself. 

(I  kept  it  for  one  of  the  children.) 

[pause.]     no  you  keep  it.     [pause.] 

(V^ery  well.) 

I  want  you  to  have  it. 

(V^ery  well,  Mary.) 

keep  it  for  me. 

(All  right/)     yes.     [I  here  changed  the  hand  and   pencil 
that  the  latter  could  be  held  more  easily.] 
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yes,  you  can  give  them  other  things,  but,  yes,  but  H  used  it 
and  I  always  had  near  me. 

(That's  right.) 

yes,  I  want  it  to  be  near  you.     (Good.)     yes.     [pause.] 

(Mary  may  I  ask  a  question?) 

[pause.]  always  you  could  do  it  better  [erased.]  better  than 
I.     [pause.] 

[I  here  reached  an  article  that  belonged  to  the  little  girl 
through  whom  with  a  trumpet  my  wife  purported  to  communicate 
recently  and  placed  it  on  the  table  near  the  writing  pad.  The 
object  was  to  test  its  identity.] 

(Do  you  know  what  this  is  on  the  table?) 

*  *  [Scrawls.]  ******  together  ******** 
[scrawls.] 

(Is  it  too  hard?) 

*  *  *  * 

(I  don't  get  the  words.) 

*  *  it.      [pause.]      I    [?]    cannot help    me  *  *      [I   here 

quickly  removed  the  article  from  the  table.     The  hand  had  been 
violently  trembling  all  the  while.] 

(I  was  trying  an  important  experiment.) 

help  *  *  *  *  [I  here  relaxed  the  muscles  of  the  fingers 
which  were  held  stiff  and  fixed  the  pencil  which  had  been  pushed 
up  until  it  was  held  almost  by  the  point.]      [pause.] 

I  get  nearer  you  her... here  without  out  it  [read  'with  it.'] 
no.  [pause.]  It  troubles  me.  I  recall  only  a  little  [I  paused 
at  the  reading.]  a  little  at  once  *  *  that  I  tell  you.  to  [too] 
many  much  con. .  .confuses  me.     So  yes 

(I  will  leave  it  entirely  to  you.) 

it  is  better.     [Long  pause.] 

[The  pause  was  perhaps  caused  by  my  taking  some  time  to  fix 
the  sheets  of  paper  so  that  I  could  remove  them  easily  when  I 
needed.] 

I  can  go  all  around  and  those  things  are  gone  that  we  together 
liked  so  much,  yes.  [pause.]  my  [here  I  moved  the  sheet  of 
prevent  superposing  and  the  result  was  a  pause.]     Jewels 

(Yes  I  understand.) 

[pause.]  yes  then  we  brought  home  little  things  from  S  w  i  t 
...  I  cannot  spell  it. 

(Describe  that  place.) 

high  moun  ...  [pencil  ran  off  sheet.]  untains  there  you 
know. 

(All  right,     that  is  correct.     I  wanted  it  as  evidence.) 

[pause.]     yes  [pause.]     (That  is  good.)     [pause.] 

we  had  a  very  [read  'a  boy'],  no,  very  pleasant  time  there, 
yes. 

(Do  you  remember  who  was  with  you  ?) 
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The  appearance  of  Dr.  Hodgson,  for  so  I  interpret  the 
initials,  R.  H.,  was  sudden  and  characteristic.  The  change 
in  the  mode  of  communication  was  interesting,  as  he  seems 
to  have  been  told  by  my  wife  as  he  came  in,  to  tell  me  she 
could  not  stay.  The  writing  from,  that  point  on  was  rapid  as 
it  is  in  the  Piper  case  with  his  personality.  My  wife's  had 
been  slow  and  deliberate.  The  correction  of  '  R.  and  R.'  to 
'  P,  and  R/  indicated  possibly  that  Pelham  and  Rector  were 
with  him.  Addressing  me  as  Hyslop  was  also  a  character- 
istic way  of  Hodgson's  communications  through  Mrs.  Piper, 
and  the  reader  will  observe  that  this  never  occurs  with  any 
other  communicator  through  Mrs.  Smead  in  reference  to  me. 
On  the  whole  the  sitting  was  a  good  one.  The  reference  to 
Switzerland  was  pointed,  as  I  saw  what  was  meant,  and  the 
description  of  its  having  **  high  mountains  '*  was  what  I  had 
in  mind  when  I  asked  my  question.  The  incident  would 
hardly  have  been  guessed,  tho  it  might  have  been  suggested 
by  the  things  about  the  house.  There  were,  in  fact,  how- 
ever, no  Swiss  articles  or  trinkets  about  that  were  visible. 
They  had  all  been  put  away. 


1045  ^-  r^'     Present  J.  H.  H. 


October  i8th,  1906, 


[11.  the  hand  began  to  tremble  and  at  11.02  to  write.  In 
the  meantime  Mrs.  Smead  thought  that  nothing  was  going 
to  take  place  and  remarked  that  she  did  not  feel  any  influ- 
ence, and  that  it  had  left  soon  after  we  sat  down.] 

[I  had  gotten  the  watch  which  my  wife  referred  to  and 
had  placed  it  on  the  table  wrapped  up  so  that  Mrs.  Smead 
could  not  see  it  even  if  she  had  her  eyes  open  and  looking  at 
It.  The  fact  was  that  she  neither  had  her  eyes  open  nor 
could  have  seen  the  package  even  if  she  had.] 

*  ♦  to  me  [pause.]  to  me  [?] 
(Writes  too  fine.     I  can't  read  it.) 

[The  hand-writing  at  once  became  larger.]     to   [too]   much 
english,  [pause.]  yes  [pause.]  about  it.     [pause.] 
(Who  says  this?) 
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father     (Father?)     yes,  me.     yes  you  know  what  I  refer  to 

(No,  I  am  not  certain  what  you  mean.) 

yes  you  do  James. 

(O  yes  I  know.     That  is  good.     All  right.)     [pause.] 

(You  got  one  word  of  it  through  years  ago.) 

*  *  [scrawls.]  yes,  1  know  and  much  more.  I  will.  ..  yes. 
[pause.]  they  do  not  all  know  *  *  [all  ?]  [pause.]  I  am  glad 
it  came  to  you* 

(Yes,  take  your  time  and  say  what  you  wish.) 

[pause.]  I  have  worked  with  this  lady  for  you  before  (Ycs» 
yes»  several  ['  several '  not  finished  on  same  line  and  hence  read 
as  *  since.']  several  [not  read  at  once,  but  '  since  '  repeated.]  no. 
sev. ,,  [read]  yes,  times  and  1  have  when  you  were  not  with 
her. 

(Yes,  that's  right.) 

yes,  they  told  me  I  could  not  do  it  but  I  did  try  [read  *  very.*) 
try  [line  drawn  in  attempt  to  erase  the  first  instance.]  yes.  *  * 
[erased.]     tell  me  what  I  said. 

(Father  I  would  have  to  consult  my  record.     I.  . . .) 

no,  just  now, 

(I  do  not  recall  any  special  word  or  statement) 

[pause.]     no,  you  do  not  understand  me. 

(Do  you  mean  with  reference  to  the  pass  sentence?) 

no,  not  that,  but  what  I  have  just  told  you  now. 

(Oh,  yes)  [I  then  went  back  and  read  the  passage  which  I 
had  not  read  aloud  '*  I  have  worked  with  this  lady  for  you  before 
several  times/'  etc.] 

that  is  right.     (Good.)     I  took  friend  R.  H.  to  her. 

(Good,  that  is  a  good  statement.) 

yes,  not  here. 

(Yes,  that's  right.     Where  w^as  it?) 

[pause.]    I  do  not  know  the  name  of  her  home,  it  was  [pause. 

(I  did  not  mean  the  house,  but  just  the  place  in  general.) 

from  here  it  is  [pause.]     at  north.  .  .  not  east  or  west. 

(That's  right  so  far.) 

north  and  east 

(That  is  right.     That  will  do.     It  is  good  evidence.) 

what  place  I  do  not  know^ 

(No,  I  expect  not.)  [pause.]  (Have  you  tried  since  this  to 
communicate  with  me  anywhere  else?) 

yes,  1  have  tried  to,  yes,  and  did  you  get  it.     [pause.] 

(Yes.  I  got  something.  I  have  forgotten  the  words,  but  I 
have  my  record.) 

yes,  what  I  promised  you,  yes.     [pause.] 

(I  did  not  get  what  you  promised  at  that  place.     Describe  it.) 

yes,  you  thought  it  just  after  I  had  stoped  [stopped]  talking 
to  you.  ~ 


id 

td  I 
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(At  that  other  place?) 

I  think  I  am  right  about  [pause.]    it    [pause.] 

(I  will  look  it  up.) 

I  will  tell  you  about  [pause.] 

(Wait  a  moment.  I  must  fix  the  pencil.)  [I  fixed  the  pencil 
which  was  pushed  up  to  the  fingers.] 

you  asked  me  to  send  you  about  home  afairs  [affairs]  how 
they  kept  the  outside  buildings,     yes,  do  you  remember  now. 

(You  said  something  about  outbuildings  through  this  lady.) 

yes,  that  was  what  I  said  I  promised  to,  yes. 

(I  did  not  get  it  in  the  other  light,  only  this  one.)  no,  no,  I 
did  not  give  it  there. 

(I  thought  you  meant  that.) 

no,  did  not  want  to  get  mixed  up  ['  mixed  '  read  as  '  my  '  with 
rising  inflection.]     mixed 

(Wait  a  moment  until  I  fix  the  pencil.) 

[The  hand  was  considerably  cramped  and  the  pencil  again 
pushed  up  to  the  fingers.  I  fixed  them  so  that  the  writing  would 
be  easier.] 

it  is  not  right,     [pause.] 

(Wait  a  moment.)     [I  again  fixed  the  pencil.]      [pause.] 

I  did  [pause.]  want  to  tell  you  [pause.]  about  [pause.]  H. 
coming  through  this  lady  (Good.)  before  others  could,  did 
you  get  it.     [pause.] 

(The  message  was  very  small.)  yes,  (The  lady  saw  Hodg- 
son.) 

I  know  all  about  it.  we  did  it  ['  did  '  read  read  as  '  heard ' 
at  the  time.]     no,  we  did  it  together. 

(She  also  saw  an  apparition  of  me.)  *  *  *  *  [apparently 
*  that  was,'  except  that  a  letter  '  t '  was  made  and  crossed  after 
finishing  the  second  word  which  might  make  it  '  both.'.]  [pause.] 
due  to  R.  H.  speaking  to  her.  ['  due '  read  as  '  done '  doubt- 
fully.]    no,  no,  no.     DUE  to  her,  yes. 

(Good.)     [pause.]     (It  was  an  important  fact.) 

good  I  am  glad  we  tried  it  [not  read  at  time.] 

(I  did  not  get  the  last  three  words.) 

I  am  glad  we  tried  it.     [pause.] 

(Hodgson  told  me  through  the  other  light  that  he  came  and 
. . .  with  you  and  got  your  name  through.  That  was  good  evi- 
dence.) 

of  her  honesty  [not  read  at  time.]  Honesty  yes,  o  F  H  E  R 
[read  and  spelled  'E  HER.']  o  F.  Say  it  together,  of  her 
honesty. 

(Oh  yes.)  [Read  the  passage:  *  I  am  glad  we  tried  it  of  her 
honesty.]      [pause.] 

(Let  me  fix  the  pencil.)     [The  pencil  fixed.] 

you  will  see  what  I  said  more  clearly  later. 
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(Good»  go  on.) 

yes,  you  see  you  think  and  I  answer  and  then  [when  ?]  yo 
do  not  say  it  [scrawls  erased.]     rightly  it  confuses  me, 

(I  understand.     Take  your  own  way.)      [pause*] 

I  have  been  no  an  [one]  ,  no,  several  places  with  you,  (Yes.» 
did  you  get  it? 

(Yes,  I  got  your  name  and  some  things  which  I  would  have 
to  see  my  record  to  recall.) 

yes,  I  always  give  my  name  [not  read  at  time.]  g^ve  my  name 
to  you,  yes.  " 

(Was  any  one  of  the  relatives  with  you?) 

there  [not  read]  was  at  one  place  an  uncle   [pause,]      the 
yes.     [pause.]      (Good.)      [pause.]     he  could  not  to  much, 
much,     (pause.]     but  try  [pause.]     for  he  does  not  understand 
yet,     [pause.] 

(Which  uncle?)  it  *  *  [erased.]  was  the  last  one  that  came 
here.  M 

(J  know  who  that  is.)     yes  [pause.]  V 

(Did  any  other  uncle  try  away  from  here?) 

yes,  [pause.]     yes,  I  the  pencil  changed.]     the  largr   [largcr- 
not  read.]     one  did  largr  [larger]  yes,  [pause.]     yes,  you  knof 
who  I  mean. 

(Did  he  hear  me?) 

yes,  but  he  had  [read  as  'did/  and  the  hand  at  once  under" 
scored  it  several  times  to  erase.]     haves  [had  yes]      [1  had  sud- 
denly read  the  word.]     trouble  to  make  you  hear  him      (Yes.) 
[pause.] 

(Did  an  aunt  try  who  passed  out  recently?)      [scrawls.]    ♦  * 
[possibly  *  we  were.*]     to  tell  you  about  it  soon  but  [not  read 
time.]     we  were  to  tell  you  soon  but  you  said  it. 

(Good,  I  understand.) 

[pause. j  we  try  to  get  things  right,  yes.  and  we  have  to  wor 
slowly,  yes. 

(Let  me  change  the  pencil.)  no.  (I  can't  read  the  writing^ 
[pencil  changed.! 

Li  da  [not  clear  and  not  read  at  time,  but  read  as  *  did/]  yc 
refer  to.  [At  this  point  *  Lida '  read  as  'did.*]  no,  Lydi; 
yes. 

(Good,  that  is  right  exactly.)  yes  he  got  it  and  it  is  [as.  and 
read  so.]  good  [pause.]  is  yes,  [pause.]  1  am  afraid  I  cannot 
stay  longer.     Good  morning. 

(All  right,  father.  I  want  to  have  a  strange  lady  here  to- 
morrow.    Can  you  help  her  friend?) 

I  will  try  if  I  can  [pause.]     R,  H..  yes.  ^M 

(Goodby,  father.     God  bless  you.)  ^^ 

yes  my  son.  [Pencil  then  dropped  from  the  fingers  as  it  does 
in  the  case  of  Mrs,  Piper,] 
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This  was  a  remarkably  good  sitting.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  reference  to  **  too  much  English  here  " 
was  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  pass  sentence.  That  is 
what  was  evidently  in  mind  on  any  theory  of  the  phenomena. 

All  that  is  said  with  reference  to  coming  through  **  this 
lady/*  Mrs.  Smead,  is  true  enough,  but  explicable  by  sec- 
ondary personality.  There  is  nothing  evidential  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  took  **  R.  H/*  there  at  once,  as  Mrs,  Smead 
knows  the  record  at  that  time.  But  Dr.  Hodgson  in  a  sit- 
ting with  Mrs.  Piper  said  that  he  had  come  through  this  case 
with  my  father.  The  reason  assigned  for  it  is  most  inter- 
esting. I  did  not  see  it  at  the  time.  Apparently  the  com- 
municator did  not  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  my  word  *'  evi- 
dence "  and  wTote  *'  of  her  honesty  "  after  it  to  show  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  getting  it  through  at  once. 
The  direction  of  the  place  from  here  was  correctly  given. 
That,  of  course,  is  explicable  by  secondary  personality,  but 
on  that  view  of  the  passage  I  should  have  gotten  the  name  of 
the  place. 

The  facts  regarding  the^  apparition  of  myself  are 
these,  as  recorded  in  an  earlier  record.  After  Dr.  Hodgson*s 
death  and  before  Mrs.  Smead  had  learned  the  fact  normally 
she  had  an  apparition  of  him  and  several  of  me.  She  thought 
that  it  was  I  that  was  dead.  It  was  this  incident  that  I  had 
in  mind  when  I  referred  to  the  apparition  of  myself  in  this 
sitting.    The  rest  explains  itself. 

The  reference  to  *'  out-huildings  *'  has  not  been  made  else- 
where at  sittings  when  I  was  present  or  was  able  to  decipher 
the  messages. 

But  when  I  was  leaving  Mr.  Smead's  after  a  sitting 
many  months  previous  to  this  I  had  requested  my  father  that 
he  some  time  tell  me  about  the  barn  and  other  buildings. 
At  a  later  sitting  a  tolerably  fair  intimation  of  the  barn  was 
drawn  and  some  of  its  details  correctly  indicated.  Appar- 
ently this  incident  is  what  is  in  mind  \vhen  the  communicator 
tells  me  I  had  asked  for  this. 

The  description  of  two  uncles  is  correct.  One  of  them, 
however,  is  known  to  Mrs.  Smead  by  my  Piper  Report,  or 
could  have  been  known.     The  other,  how^ever,   has   never 
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been  mentioned  by  me  since  his  death,  and  the  description  of 
him  as  '*  the  larger  "  is  correct.  The  best  incident,  however^ 
was  the  name  Lida  or  Lydia.  This  was  to  an  aunt  that  diecM 
last  spring  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Not  more  than  three  per- 
sons in  New  York  City  know  it,  I  being  the  only  person  in 
the  house  that  knows  it.  I  got  a  reference  to  her  with  name 
and  relationship  and  name  of  her  husband,  my  uncle,  through 
a  medium  in  West  Virginia  recently.  This  instance  is  good 
confirmation  of  that.  If  I  had  not  gotten  the  name  so 
promptly  here  I  could  have  attached  no  importance  to  any 
general  reference  to  her,  as  I  had  myself  asked  my  question 
with  an  implication  of  her  relation  to  me. 

In  its  psychological  features  the  sitting  is  a  most  excellent 
one.  It  had  the  ring  of  the  genuine  in  other  cases.  I  notice 
a  decided  resemblance  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Piper  case* 
which  is  not  known  to  Mrs.  Smead  in  the  distinctive  feature 
which  I  have  in  mind,  namely,  the  mode  of  making  a  message 
clear  and  the  general  psychological  resemblances,  with  even 
an  occasional  word  not  used  by  Mrs,  Smead,  **  Mixed  **  and 
**  confused  '*  are  Piper  words^ 


October  19,   1907. 
10.30,     Present  at  first  Mrs.  B.  and  J.  H.  H. 

I  had  arranged  yesterday  for  a  sitting  for  Mrs.  B,  and  it 
was  my  intention  to  be  present  to  read  the  writing.  Antici 
pating  that  my  presence  might  not  be  wanted  I  wrote  out 
statement  while  Mrs.  Smead  was  going  into  the  trance.  It 
was  an  explanation  of  my  presence  and  said  that  I  w'ould 
leave  if  it  were  so  desired.  When  my  wife  left  the  thought 
that  I  had  in  mind  was  apparently  recognized  in  the  imme- 
diate statement  that  the  communicator  wanted  to  be  alone, 
I  left  immediatelv. 


[10,36  hand  began  to  tremble.     10.39  ^^  write.] 

We  [pause]    [scrawls.]     are  hear  [here,] 

(Good,  Glad  to  meet  you.)  [pause.]  yes,  [pause,]  [scrawls.]] 
I  cannot,  tell  him  so  for  me,  father,  yes  [pause]  Mary  said  thai] 
to  you  James. 
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(Cannot  tell  who?)     you     (Cannot  tell  me.     All  right.) 

what  you  want  to  know,  yes. 

(What  is  it  that  I  want  to  know?)  you  [pause.]  (What 
about?) 

decide  [not  read]  (That  word  again.)  my  coming  to  you. 
['  coming '  read  '  concerning.']     no,  coming  nearer  to  you. 

(Good,  Mary.  I  made  an  arrangement  for  this  lady's  friend 
to  communicate  today.) 

[pause.]  yes,  *  *  [scrawls.]  father  told  me  so,  but  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  [pause.]     about  what  you  asked  me. 

(Shall  I  ask  the  lady  to  go  out?) 

you  must  decide  all  mater  [matter]  is  [*  is '  erased.]  for  you 
to  decide,  yes.  [I  here  asked  Mrs.  B.  to  leave  the  room  which 
she  did.] 

(Can  you  give  the  message  again?) 

[pause.]  not  for  a  [pause.]  no  until  after  another  Sabbath 
day,  yes.     [pause.] 

(Are  you  willing  to  wait?) 

[pause.]    if  you  wish  it,  James.     I  will  try  to  be  patient,  yes. 

(I  arranged  for  this  lady's  friend,  so  I  think  I  should  keep  my 
engagement.) 

not  her  friend,  but  her  relative.     (Yes.)     yes,  goodby  James. 

[The  hand  paused  and  I  called  Mrs.  B.  into  the  room.  There 
was  some  evident  change  of  influence,  but  there  was  no  tendency 
of  the  hand  to  drop  the  pencil.] 

now  you  should  leave  her  alonet  her  husband  would  talk  to 
her,  prays  Leave  us  alone,  he  [pause.]  would  converse  with 
her  privately. 

[I  immediately  left  the  room  at  this  point.] 

(Are  you  here,  dearest?) 

yes,  we  would  be  happy  once  more  on  *  *  anniversary  day, 
cloudy  one  that  would  mean  much  to  us. 

(Did  you  remember  it,  dearest?) 

yes,  [Mrs  B.  began  to  sob.]  and  do  not  weep,  we  did  not 
then  dearest,  do  not,  you  must  not  weep,  you  have,  but  you 
forget  we  are  not  separated,  only  a  cloud  between  us.  I  would 
not  leave  you. 

(Please  write  that  more  clearly.) 

not  for  anything.  .  I  try  to  tell  you  before  you  make  mistakes, 
but  you,  my  dearest,  do  not  always  think,  it  is  I  that  is  h. . . 
[erased]  trying  to  help  you.     [pause.] 

life  for  you  is  not  a  burden,  as  you  think,  my  dear.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  be  sad.     It  troubles  me  here. 

(Does  it  make  you  unhappy  when  I  am  unhappy?) 

yes,  my  girly :  not  this  morning. 

(Are  you  alone,  or  are  any  of  the  others  with  you  ?) 
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I  cannot  give  you  to  another,  no.  can  you  do  it.  it  will  be 
hard  for  you  to  say  it,  so  I  do  not,  you  my  [apparently  attempt 
to  start  'must'  and  erased.l  must  know  how  you  would  feel 
about  my  love,  mine,  ['mine'  indistinct.]  and  you  can  never 
love  your  friend  Charley  H.  as  you  do  |*  do  '  erased.]  did  me, 
does  he  know  you  cannot  love  him.  then  should  you  do  iL  it  is. 
it  is  love  that  makes  happiness,  my  dear,  and  so  could  vou  love 
another  through  *  *  (scrawl]  the  kind  of  trials  we  had.  my 
dear,  could  you  endure  them  with  with  another,  such  trials  ["  t ' 
crossed.]  could  you. 

(Yes,  but  my  love  never  failed  you  through  it  alL) 

but  that  was  mine. 

(What's  that  w^ord?) 

mine,  [first  *  mine  '  erased.]  my  love  to, . ,  for  you,  my  dear, 
helped  [letters  are  *  helhed.']  yes,  it  does  not.  God  will  care  for 
you  my  Bessie,  [iirs,  B.  sobbed  again.)  do  not  cry,  do  not  weep, 
I  will  not  leave  you. 

(Will  I  see  you  myself?) 

with  my  riding  suit,  you  can  see  it  [pause.]  does  it  help  you 
for  me  to  come  to  you. 

(Oh  yes,  yes.     But  I  want  you  to  come  to  me  personally.) 
.  1  will  if  you  wish  it. 

(Has  Fontaine  still  your  watch?) 

why  did  you  let  him  have  it  and  my  ring  fpause.)  did  you 
give  my  studs  to  him  1  pause.]  no. 

[Fontaine  was  Mr.  B.*s  son  and  Mrs.  B,  had  givea  him  the 
ring  and  the  w^atch.  but  not  the  stnds.  This  latter  here  seems  to 
have  been  spontaneously  recognized.] 

(Because  I  thought  you  would  like  me  to  do  it,  T  thought 
yon  would  like  Fontaine  to  have  your  watch  and  ring,) 

well  never  mind.     I  wanted  my  dear  wife  to  keep  them  all. 

(That  would  have  been  selfish.) 

yes,  it  would  have  been  better  against  a  rainy  day. 

(What  is  that  word  up  there?     Is  it  '  any  most?') 

no»  against, 

(Oh,  yes,  against,) 

yes,  you  know  we  used  to  talk  about  it,  [pause.]  and 
[pause.]  happier  on  [pencil  ran  off  sheet.]  So  it  should  be  only 
to  you  today,  my  love,  T  do  not  want  to  talk  to  any  one  else. 
We  went  alone  that  day  and  on  the  cayes  [southern  pronuncia- 
tion for  '  cars,'  often  spelled  *  cyahs.*]  [pause  and  apparent  ex- 
citement.] you  know  [pause.]  your  mother  did  not  want  to  part 
with  her  daughter,  but  we  were  so  happy, 

(Who  else  was  at  our  wedding?) 

[confusion  and  scrawls  in  which  apparent  attempts  at  the  let- 
ter *o'  are  evident.]     ouch   [common  expression  among  the  ne- 
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groes,  but  was  a  specially  common  one  with  an  old  negro  servant 
of  the  family.    He  prepared  the  wedding  luncheon.] 

he  says,  Law  Missie.  [Mrs.  B.  again  broke  down  sobbing.] 
don't  cry.  [pause,]  it  is  no  time  for  weeping,  but  you  must  be 
like  as  that  other  day,  [pause.]  yes  [pause.}  we  do  not  w 
you  to  weep. 

(Oh,  is  that  Amos?) 

[excitement.]  yes,  they  know  [pause.]  *  *  [appareml 
something  about  going.]  it  is  time,  this  friend  says,  no  I 
kiss  my  sweetheat  [sweetheart,]  and  go.  [pause.]  I  wou! 
talk  more  now,  hut  I  must  go.  I  do  not  want  to  go.  .g"0,  keep 
my  words  for  your  comfort:  for  you  know  my  love.  I  cannot 
want  you  to  give  it  to  ot  [  ?]  [erased  apparently.]  yes,  others, 
my  words.  I  said  not  my  love.  C  [pause.]  [pencil  goes  back 
and  begins  again  superposing  on  *  C.*]  Capten.  [His  name  was 
Captain  Benton.] 


It  w^as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.'s  wedding  anniversary.      Mrs 
remarked  it  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  had  not  thougfht  of 
before.     Mrs.  Smead  knew  nothing  whatever  of  this  fact» 
Mrs.  B.  had  not  thought  of  it  herself  until  she  arrived  and 
Mrs.  Smead  was  then  in  her  room  upstairs.     The  mental  at- 
titude, the  expressions  **  my  girly/'  '*  dearest/'  **  my  love/' 
**  mine,'*  etc.,  were  all  characteristic.     The  allusion  to  trouble 
was  true.     Mrs.  B.*s  account  of  that  to  me  makes  it  special!; 
pertinent.    More  characteristic  and  important  was  the  phrai 
**  against  a  rainy  day  **  as  it  had  often  been  used  in  just  sucli" 
connections  by  Mr.  B.     The  gray  riding  suit  was  also  one 
that  he  wore,  and  was  **  mixed,*'  or  mottled,  as  Mrs.  B.  de- 
scribed it.     The  name  *'  Charley  H."  was  most  significant. 
Not  less  evidential  was  the  reference  to  Amos,  name  noi 
given,  the  old  negro  servant.     He  had  officiated  at  the  we 
ding  and  was  a  favorite  of  the  family.     He  was  very  mud 
attached  to  Mrs.  B.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  took  a  trip  on  the  cars 
after  the  w^edding,  and  to  find  it  pronounced  in  the  southern 
style  is  most  interesting.     Mrs.  Smead  knew  that   Mrs, 
came  from  the  South,  but  knew  nothing  of  her  affairs.     A 
the  incidents  that  I  have  named  w^ere  not  known  to  Mrs, 
Smead  and  could  not  be  knowm.     I  myself  knew  Mrs,  B.  fi 
more  than  a  year  and  have  been  very  intimate  wuth  her, 
this  record  shows,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  them.     He  w 
called  Captain,  a  fact  not  known  to  Mrs.  Smead,  tho  Mrs,  B 
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once  addressed  the  communicator  as  Capt.  Benton,  and  tho 
once  I  heard  her  remark  at  the  table  in  telling  a  story  about 
a  dangerous  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  that  a  faith- 
ful servant  had  addressed  her  as  he  usually  did  as  Miss  Cap'n. 
I  noted  at  the  time  that  it  might  have  been  recognized,  but 
think  it  was  not  so  observed  in  fact.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  press  this  on  either  side  when  so  many  important  facts 
were  wholly  unknown. 

Mrs.  B.  was  exhausted  after  the  sitting,  as  I  was  always 
tired  after  sittings  that  I  had.  I  felt  no  weariness  this  day. 
I  was,  of  course,  not  present.  But  I  have  noticed  that  the 
weariness  is  apparently  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual 
labor  involved,  just  as  I  noticed  the  fact  in  the  experiments 
with  Mrs.  Piper. 


October  20th,  1906. 
10.42  a.  m.     Present  J.  H.  H. 

I  had  asked  one  of  the  ladies  who  has  had  many  Piper 
sittings  to  take  the  sitting  to-day,  and  at  the  last  moment  she 
was  not  able  to  be  present.  This  preliminary  remark  will  ex- 
plain one  reference  in  the  record. 


[10.46  hand  began  to  tremble  and  at  10.49  ^^  write.] 

*  *  [scrawls.]  y....  yes,  [pause.]  nearer,  [pause.]  we 
[pause.]  are  coming  nearer  him  [read  first  as  'here'  and  then 
*  him/]     yes,  both.     (Good.) 

Mary  [written  slowly.] 

(Good  morning,  Mary.)  She  is  not  here  tis  [erased.]  this 
morning,  after  the  Sabbath  [pause.]  she  comes  to  you  again, 
[pause.]     (Good.)  yes  it  is  I. . . 

[I  here  took  away  my  wife's  watch  which  I  had  laid  on  the 
table  and  placed  my  father's  articles  on  the  table.] 

take  it  away. 

( Do  you  want  your  articles  ?) 

near  here  [pause.]  this  will..  So  my  pencil  has  not  been 
sharpened  for  some  time  James,     cannot  you  do  it. 

(I  sharpened  it  this  morning.)   no,  not  my  own. 

[Just  before  the  sitting  I  had  sharpened  the  pencil  that  was 
used  yesterday  and  worn  completely  to  the  wood.] 

you  see  to  it  my  son,  yes. 
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(All  right*  wait  a  moment.)  [pause.]  (Let  me  change  pen- 
cils.)    [I  put  in  the  hand  the  pencil  used  before,] 

I  used  to  write  with  it  when  with  friends  over  there  with  yc 
yes. 

(Yes,  that  was  at  the  other  light.)  

Yes  you,  ys  jyes]  and  at  home.     [I  here  opened  the  spectacle 
case  in  which  his  old  gold  pen  was  lying.]    yes.     pause.      I  cand 
[can]  not  hold  it  like  this.     I  did  not  hold  it  like  this,  no,      I  took 
it  nearer  my  thumb,  yes.     [pause.]    you  know  how  I  did  it.         ^— 
(Let  me  fix  it  the  best  1  can.)  ^M 

I I  here  adjusted  the  pencil  a  little  better  so  that  the  thurao^ 
would  not  be  forced  under  the  first  finger  as  it  was,] 

1  cannot  use  it  this  way  now  [  ?]  but  I  did  not  mean  that.     I 
had  refer  nee  James  to  when  I  was  on  earth.     (Good.)      I  held  it_ 
with  my  first  finger  and  thumb,  not  this  way,     yes,  you  knoi 
[*  w  '  written  first  and  then  *  k  '  superposed  on  it.] 

(Let  me  change  it.) 

no.     (Let  me  change  it.) 

[I  then  took  the  pencil  out  and  placed  it  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger,  just  as  the  communicator  intimated.  It  was  in 
fact  the  way  my  father  used  to  hold  his  pen.  The  handwriting 
at  once  changed  and  became  easy,  deliberate  and  much  clearer 
with  the  words  wholly  separated  as  in  the  Piper  case.] 

that  is  the  way  I  usdto  [used  to]  use  it. 

{Yes  you  did.) 

[The  pencil  paused  and  the  fingers  were  pushed  slowly  do\! 
the  side  of  the  pencil  until  they  got  nearer  the  paper.] 

I  did  my  writing  carefully,  James.     I  did  not  like  to  hur 
through  life.     no...   now  we  have  to  hurry  so  when   w*e   come 
bacic,  we  have  so  little  [scrawl  like  *  u  *  or  two  '  t's  *  written  and 
erased.]     time  to  use. yes,  but  I  am  trying  to  control  my  patience 
and  to  see  if  I  can  not  do  more  and  better  for  you. 

(You  are  doing  finely  today.)  m 

do  you  not  think. . .  [pause.]  ■ 

(Yes,  you  are  right.  You  are  doing  well:  better  than  ever 
before.) 

some  one  spoke  to  me  quickly  and  I  almost  lost  my  control 
[pause.] 

your  friend  Hodgson,  yes,  said  to  try  it  this  way. 
keep  cool,  work  slowly  and  in  the  end  more  could 
plished  rightly. 

(Yes,  that^s  right.     That's  just  like  him.) 

it  is  very  hard  to  want  to  say  all  at  once. 

(Yes.     Let  me  change  pencils  again.) 

no.  I  take  my  own  things  best, 

(Can  you  wait  for  me  to  sharpen  it?) 
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not  now.  I  will  go  away  and  then  you  may,  and  I  will  come 
back. 

(Good.)     [Hand  stopped  writing.] 

[I  took  out  the  pencil,  sharpened  it,  and  returned  it  to  its 
place  between  the  first  finger  and  thumb  as  before.] 

it  is  so  H.  [not  read.]  li^  so  [then  rciul  as  "  his  so  H/]  no,  no, 
Hodgson  is  so  knd  [kind]  about  helping  us  ud  [erased.]  under- 
standing these  new  ways. 

[**  U.  D/*  is  a  symbol  constantly  used  in  the  automatic  writ- 
ing of  Mrs.  Piper  by  the  trance  personalities  for  the  word  **  un- 
derstand/'] 

(Yes,  I  understand.     It  is  like  him.) 

[pause.]  he  said  that  when  we  were  over  anxious  to  talk  ['  to  ' 
not  read.]  you  sometimes  did  not  get  it  what  w^e  said. 

(Yes,  that  is  true.) 

so  I  will  try  to  kep  [keep]  quieter,  you  know  how^  hard  that 
will  be  for  me. 

(Yes.  it  will  be  very  hard  over  there.  You  used  to  do  it  very 
w^ell  here.) 

at  that  other  light  I  used  to  get  very  nervous  and  frequently 
had  to  leave  you  to  get  control  of  myself. 

(Yes,  I  understand.) 

so  I  wmI!  try  here  not  to  do  it.  Mary  was  sorry  she  could  not 
stay  with  you  but  is  as  I  knew  she  w^ould  be  when  she  knew  that 
wx  could  really  talk,     so  anxious  to  hve  [have.]  you  know^  it. 

(Yes,  father.  I  was  very  sorry  she  could  not  remain.  I  ex- 
pected another  today,) 

yes,  I  know  the  lady  could  not  come,  [pause.]  we  do  not 
usual Iv  work  on  this  day. 

(That^s  right.) 

it  is  better  not  to  as  yon  know  the  preparation  for  the  Sab- 
bath has  to  be  and  we  all  worship  on  that  day.  I  was  very  strict 
about  it  (Yes.)  when  you  wtrt  a  boy.  I  did  not  like  you  to 
w^ork  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

(Yes,  that  is  correct.) 

[pause.]  and  we  still  have  our  desires  to  do  right.  Every- 
thing that  can  should  be  done,     it  is  our  day  of  resst  [rest.] 

(Yes,  I  thought  that  custom  applied  only  to  the  other  light. 
It  does  not  hurt  this  one  here,  and  so  I  have  used  all  the  time  I 
could.) 

yts,  but  we  get  get  accustomed  to  our  w^ays  of  w^orking  that  is 
it.  do  you  think  I  shall  soon  get  my  earthly  habits  changed  so 
that    (After  earthly?)   [*  habits  '  not  read.]   (habits) 

(Good,  I  got  it.) 

[pause.]  so  that  w^hen  I  return  they  will  not  be  as  memory 
[then  *  ies  *  was  written  over  *  y.']  of  the  past  should  be.  [Sheet 
changed.]  not  I. .  .  just. 
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(All  right.     I  see.) 

[I  had  read  the  previous  sentence  as  if  *  past '  was  the  la 
word  and  kept  the  rising  inflection  on  *  should  be/  Hence  I  tea 
the  sentence  aloud  correctly  and  the  hand  at  once  went  on.] 

I  always  had  the  boy  take  care  [I  read  '  boy  '  as  written  and 
the  hand  corrected  it  spontaneously.]  (boys)  of  their  clothes  an 
especially  their  boots  for  the  Sabbath. 

(Yes,  that's  good.     I  remember.) 

when  it  was  not  pleasant  that  we  could  go  to  the  nieetic 
house  I  used  to  read  the  sermons  at  home  for  the  family.      (Ye 
in  the  sitting  room   we  gathered   for  worship,  you    remembefr 
James. 

(Yes,  I  remember  that.     Have  you  ever  mentioned  that  else- 
where?) not  just  like  this  time.  , 

(That's  correct.)  ^ 

I  always  help  (read  so  at  first*  when  it  was  erased,  and  then^^ 
said  *  keep/]  (no)  held  the  familly  [family]  bible  on  my  lap  while 
I  read  from  it  to  my  family  the  discourses.  ,  yes,  what  you  re- 
ferred to  at  the  other  light  was  the  singing  par.  [read  'for* 
which  was  then  erased,  and  the  hand  wrote.]  part,  [pause,  and  ex- 
citement,] yes.  I  did  not  tell  you  all  of  it  there.  I  must  gfo  now. 
it  is  time,  [an  hour  to  the  minute.]  I  shall  come  with  Marv 
n..  on  (superposed  on  '  n.*]  on  the  first  day  after  ['after* 
read  until  it  began  to  be  rewritten.]  af...,  yes.  goodby  ♦  * 
[scrawls.]  James. 

(Yes,  father  1  can  give  Mary  only  a  brief  time,  as  I  arranged 
for  another  friend  to  be  present  on  that  day.) 

then  I  will  tell  her  she  had  better  wait,  shall  I.  *  *   [erased* 
[I  had  read  the.  words  "  shall  I  "  without  the  rising  inflection  ai 
the  hand  proceeded  to  rewrite  it.]     Shall  I.     [I  understood  an< 
read  it  as  a  question.]     goodby  ^  *   [scrawls.]     [Hand  stopp< 
^Titing.and  in  a  few  minutes  Mrs  Smead  came  out  of  the  tran( 
with  a  sigh  as  usual.] 

After  Mrs.  Smead  came  out  of  the  trance  she  complained 
of  not  being  able  to  see  with  the  left  eye  and  of  a  pain  in  the 
side.  It  was  some  ten  minutes  before  she  could  see  with  the 
left  eye  and  a  much  longer  time  before  she  could  see  clearlv 
with  It.  A  pain  was  noticeable  in  it  all  afternoon.  My 
father,  I  think,  had  trouble  with  the  left  eye.  I  am  certain 
it  was  one  of  them,  as  the  fact  is  alluded  to  in  my  Report 
the  Piper  case  (Proceedings  of  the  S.  P.  R.,  VoL  XVI). 

The  sitting  is  in  almost  every  respect  a  most  remarkable 
one.     It  represents  a  complete  change  in  the  apparent 
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operandi  of  the  writing,  and  the  identity  of  it  with  what  goes 
on  in  the  Piper  case  most  striking.     This  characteristic  was 

I  especially  noticeable  in  the  use  of  parenthesis  at  places,  a 
practice  never  before  used  in  this  case,  but  very  constant  in 
certain  situations  in  the  Piper  case. 

I  The  use  of  the  word  Sabbath  too  w^as  characteristic  of 

my  father,  and  not  of  Mrs.  Smead,  who  habitually  speaks  of 
the  day  as  Sunday.     But  she  knows  that  the  trance  person- 

Iahties  in  the  Piper  case  used  it. 
The  most  interesting  episode  in  the  sitting  was  the  allu- 
sion to  the  way  of  holding  the  pencil  and  the  statement  that 
I  had  not  sharpened  it.  As  I  said  in  the  sitting,  I  had  sharp- 
ened it,  but  it  was  the  pencil  that  the  communicator  had  used 
the  previous  day.  So  I  got  the  pencil  which  my  father  had 
used  before.  Mrs.  Smead  knew  nothing  of  this  and  the  fact 
coincides  with  another  circumstance  not  known  to  the  public 
in  the  Piper  case^  namelyi  the  fact  that  a  pencil  is  often 
thrown  from  the  hand  when  there  is  a  change  of  communi- 
cator. Apparently  some  influence  from  the  '*  other  side  '' 
remains  on  pencils  or  articles  used  by  communicators  that 
they  can  identify. 

The  pointed  nature  of  the  messages  about  holding  the 
pencil  will  be  perfectly  apparent  to  the  reader  of  the  record. 
My  father  did  hold  his  pen  and  pencil  as  he  decribes,  and  Mrs. 
Smead  knew  nothing  of  the  fact.  I  had  been  accustomed  in 
i  this  and  the  Piper  case  to  place  the  pencil,  or  rather  Mrs. 
"  Smead  herself  had  been  accustomed  to  placing  the  pencil  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  fingers.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
change  of  style  in  the  handwriting.  It  became  slow  and  de- 
liberate and  changed  its  form  somewhat.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  words  began  to  be  separated.  That  is,  the  plan- 
chette  habit  of  joining  all  words,  was  stopped,  and  the  writ- 
ing, too.  the  general  form  of  ordinary  writing.  The  hand 
and  arm  too  were  more  easily  moved  than  before. 

The  allusion  to  Dr.  Hodgson*s  advice  has  some  charac- 
teristic and  evidential  value.  Dr.  Hodgson,  after  the  advice 
of  George  Pelham  in  his  communications,  did  constantly  re- 
mind communicators  that  they  shoutd  keep  cool  and  not  feel 
so  anxious.     And  by  the  way,  the  term  anxious  was  written 
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fend  it  against  suspicion,  tho  I  do  not  grant  that  it  is  justly 
attributable  to  doubtful  practices. 


October  22nd,  1906. 
10.18  a.  m.     Present  J.  H.  H.  and  Mr.  M. 

I  had  previously  arranged  to  have  Mr.  G.  L.  M.  present 
for  this  sitting,  but  the  anxiety  of  my  wife  to  communicate 
led  me  to  begin  the  sitting  fifteen  minutes  earlier  to  give  her 
a  brief  opportunity  to  say  what  she  wished.  The  sitting, 
therefore,  began  fifteen  minutes  before  the  regular  hour. 
Mr.  M.  came  later  and  his  admission  will  be  marked  in  its 
place. 

Before  the  experiment  began  Mrs.  Smead  told  me  of  an 
experience  this  morning  when  she  came  into  the  room  to 
make  my  little  boy's  bed.  She  felt  a  choking  sensation.  After- 
ward she  felt  something  back  of  her  eyes  and  as  if  her  head 
was  whirling.  She  had  to  stand  still  and  shut  her  eyes  until 
it  passed  away.     J.  H.  H. 

[10.22  hand  began  to  tremble  and  at  10.24  it  began  to  write.] 
*  *  *  [scrawls.]  H.  *  *  *  *  [scrawls  with  letter  'y'  legible.] 
[pause.] 

(Not  clear  yet.) 

do  you  want  Mary  this  time  James. 

(Yes,  for  a  short  time.     I  expect  a  man  a  little  later.) 

[pause.]  good  morning  James. 

(Good  morning  Mary.     I  am  glad  to  meet  you.) 

I  thought  you  did  not  want  me  this  time. 

(Yes,  for  a  short  time  only  and  I  will  tell  you  when  to  stop.) 
[pause.] 

is  father  coming  to  me  soon,  yes,  I  told  you. 

(Yes,  I  think  so.) 

yes.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  [*  him '  first  read  '  when  '  and 
then  quickly  corrected.]  yes  [pause.] 

(He  is  not  able.) 

I  know  now,  but  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  [pause.]  I  will 
need  to  watch  him  carefully.  (Yes.)  yes.  [pause.]  I 
wish  he  could  believe  I  come  near  to  him. 

(Have  you  been  there?) 

I  go  often. 
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(Did  any  one  see  you  ?) 

I  tried  to  have  them  know  it  was  me.  I  watch  with  him 
much. 

(Does  any  one  else  watch  with  you?) 

ves,  (Who?)  my  mother  *  '^  [erased.]  could  not  help  it.  [ap- 
parently in  explanation  of  the  scrawl  and  erasure.]  she  [pause.] 
does  not  want  to  leave  him  alone.  (Good.)  she  stays  so  near 
that  we  have  to  tell  her  to  go  and  rest.     (Yes.)     yes. 

(I  understand.) 

She  cares  more  than  others  do  for  him.     (Yes,  I  understand.) 

yes,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  have  her  come  here,  but  she  knows 
all  about  it.  (Yes.)  she  stays  so  near  that  she  cannot  help 
knowing  all  about  him.  [pause.]  when  1  come  here  she  is  with 
him.  ['  with  *  not  read.]  with,  they  will  be  so  happy  tog-ether  just 
as  soon  as  he  can  leave,  yes. 

(Yes,  I  think  so.) 

then  he  will  come  to  tell  you  at  once  of  his  mistake  in  n< 
believing  of  us,  [pause.] 

[I  arose  here  and  put  out  the  gas  grate  light  which  had  been 
lit  to  warm  the  room.] 

why  I  wanted  him  to  know  is  that  we  can  make  his  passage 
over  more  calm,  yes. 

(Yes,  Mary,  the  doctors  would  not  permit  me  to  tell  him 
this.) 

then  I  must  try  to  make  him  know  because  it  was  so  hard  for 
me,  I  cannot  have  him  suffer.  it  is  all  wrong  [not  read 
rightly.]  no  [suddenly  read  rightly.]  to  keep  knowledge  of  our 
life  from  him  on  [erased.]  or  others, 

(Yes,  I  think  so.) 

[pause.]  they  must  tell  him.  i 

(I  will  send  this  message  to  a  friend  and  tell  him  to  tell  fai 
this.) 

[pause,]  yes.  he  must  know  that  I  wish  it,  yes,     I  do  not  hi 
father  to  suffer  in  coming  here. 

(I  will  do  all  I  can,) 

we  will  too. 

(Yes,  I  believe  it.) 

you  know  I  want  him  to  [*  want '  read  as  '  went ']  no, 

(Do  you  know  where  I  have  been?) 

[I  had  quietly  slipped  over  to  Philadelphia  in  the  morning 
the  previous  clay  to  see  how  Mr.  Hall  was.  and  returned  the  same 
evening.] 

I  went  with  you  there,  [pause.]  [The  door  bell  rang.]  I 
know  I  must  soon  leave  you. 

(Yes,  the  gentleman  is  here  and  will  come  up  at  once,) 

[pause,]. . .  ,go  then. 

(Goodbye  until  the  next  time.) 


f 


k~ 
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take  this  pencil  away.  [1  changed  the  pencil.]  [Mr.  M, 
came  \n  and  took  his  place  near  the  table  at  my  right.] 

(Shall  I  leave  the  room  and  let  the  gentleman  remain  alone?) 

we  will  tell  you  when  we  go  to  go.  [pause,] 

[I  here  removed  my  wife*s  watch  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  table  to  hold  her,  and  placed  my  father*s  articles  there.  On 
turning  to  look  at  the  writing  I  saw  a  reference  to  Hodgson.] 

fix  us  hodson  s  way.    way. 

[I  removed  my  father's  articles  and  placed  Hodgson's  on  the 
table  when  I  bethought  myself  that  it  was  the  changing  of  the 
pencil  that  was  meant.  I  then  changed  the  pencil  to  between  the 
first  and  second  fingers,  having  previously  fixed  it  between  the 
first  finger  and  the  thumb.  It  is  held  between  the  two  fingers  by 
Mrs.  Piper] 

yes,  and  his  way  of  holding  us. 

[Asked  Mr.  M.  to  place  an  article  on  the  table.  He  placed  a 
pipe  on  the  table,] 


yes 


[scrawls.]   this   [?] 


*  * 


pleased   [read  '  pleases.']   to 


come  '^  *  [scrawls]  he  [followed  hy  fine  scrawls.]  pleased  to 
come,  he  say  not  to  use  so  much,  no,  as  much  of  the  weed  as  he 
did.  [pause.]  yes  it  injures  [pause.]  the  nervous  system  [pause.] 
and  [pause.]  it  [pause.]  hurts  the  heart,  [pause.]  [scrawls.]  well 
we  are    *  *  *  [pause.] 

he  says  he  has  seen  this  friend  before  [pause.]  yes,  here  in 
[the]  city,  [pause.]  yes,  [scrawls.]  and  is  [scrawls.]  glad  to 
greet  him.     {pause,  and  scrawls.] 

(Mr.  M. :  I  am  glad  to  greet  you  and  hope  you  will  give  me 
some  messages  from  the  friend  who  owned  this  article.)  [pause.] 

you  must  not  get  too  [written  *  to ']  sceptical  [scrawls  and 
pause.]  th. . .  [pencil  ran  off  sheet  and  then  erased.]  if  we  do  not 
at  first.  ,  .   [pencil  badly  worm] 

(Let  me  ^7^  the  pencil.)  [I  replaced  it  with  a  fresh  one.] 
[pause.] 

the  one  you  wish  to  have  speak  is  timid  [not  read  at  time.] 
about,  no  is  timid  about  talking,  [all  but  '  timid  '  read.]  no, 
yes.  [evidently  in  answ^er  to  right  reading  of  the  word  *  talking.*] 
is  timid  [not  read.]  [pause.]  TIMID,  yes  about  talking  this 
way.     [pause.] 

(Yes,  I  understand.    That  person  will  get  used  to  it) 

yes.  we  know,  [pause.]  the  friend  has  no  [has  no]  [not  read 
at  time.]  The  friend  has  (not  read]  not.  no  h  a  s.  [pause.]  been 
over  here  very  long.     [Long  pause  and  hand  trembled  slightly.] 

will  come  back  [not  read  at  time.]  no,  we  will  come  back 
w^hen  you  go  out.  |J.  H.  H.  then  left  the  room  and  left  Mr.  M, 
alone.]' 

your  friend  says  that  her  back  does  not  trouble  her  now. 
[pause.]    now   [pause,]   now   [pause.]   you  must   [scrawlly.]   be 
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careful  and  must  [probably  intended  for  'must/J  not  talk  tfll 
[too.]  much  with  your  friends  about  [pause.]  this  work  theJ 
[pause.]  will  think  you  [pause.]  are  not  doing  rig-ht  [pause  lis 
most  of  them  do  not  believe  in  us.  *^ 

you  you  would  like  your  friend*s  name  [correct.]  but  that  i«i 
uppermost  in  your  thoughts  [correct.]  ^nd  not  as  good  a  testae 
we  should  ask  for,  but  you  have  had  such  experiences  befa  e 
[correct.]  and  know  it  is  not  wise, 

the  lady  that  is  sick  will  [pause.]  no  [pause.]  not  get  anv  b 
ter  over  [there,]  your  friend  says  to  tell  you  that  sh .    .he  fsh  1 
is  coming:  over  here  soon,  yes,      [pause]  she  is   very  <;irlr 
[pause.]  y..  .  Mrs.  P.  thinks  here  [her]  work  here  in  this  cihrll 
wonderful,  but  you  know  better.  ™ 

(Let  me  fix  the  pencil.) 

[The  pencil  was  moved  down  so  that  the  fingers  would 
rest  on  the  paper.]  "^ 

yes  that  lady  that  your  friend    says    is    so    sick.       She   <j  A 

[scrawls.]  nt  [not]  kee'p  on  her  right  side,    we  wiJl  ^q  and  s     7 

w^e  can  come  *  *  [see  or  and]  see  her  room  for  v^/^,,  ^^  ^ 
r  *      1  r  I  you.     vour 

friend  [pause.j  - 

the  dresser  is  opposite  the  door  and  [pencil  fixed  ag-ain  a<i  h 
fore.]  it  is  and  it  is  Avhite.    the  chair  next  to  it  is  white     also  th 
bed  is,  no  yes.     a  white  one.  yes  and  there  are  hreasst  fbrea«tl 
rin^s  on  it/  *  *  what  I  saw  there  was  a  tray  with  rings  on  it  v  i 
and  [pause.]  one  of  them.  .  .  one  of  them  you  g:ave  her.     fnaii    1 

yes»  [pause]  it  is  in  a  flat,  not  in  a  country  home.*     [q        ] 
no  [pause.]  where  she  is  sick,    do  you  here  [hear]  it,  lP^use,| 

(No,  I  don't  get  it.) 

it  is  in  a  fiat  where  your  friend  is  so  sick,  [written  much 
clearly.]     yes.     [pause.]  "^^^* 

[j'  IL  H.  outside,  noticinpr  that  the  time  was  up  opened  th«! 
door  and  remarked  the  same.] 


(It  is  pretty  near  time  now.    Your  time  is  almost  up  ) 
Tell    Hyslop,    no   tell   James,    my    son,    to,    come    he 


[pause.]  before  I  go.     [pause.]  go  [pause.]  please, 

(Do  you  want  Prof.  Hys!op?) 

son  James,  yes.     [pause.] 

[J.  H.  H.  listening  at  the  door,  came  in  as  soon  as  th 
ment  was  heard.    The  sitting  was  closed  by  him.] 

we  did  not  give  any  names  to  your  friend  for  wise 


here. 


vesl 


is  state- 


reasons 


[pause  and  scrawls.]    and  he  will  find  that  lady    [pause 'fV^'^ 
[pause,]  yes.     tel!  him  not  to  encourage  hre  [her]  *  en 
not  read,]    [pause.]   cour...    [evidently  an  attempt  at  -  enrn,  r  i 
age.]  hre  [her]  yes.     [in  response  to  xMr.  H/s  reading  *  enr^ T 
age/]  en...  her     She  will  not  get  better  over  [not  readl  t^!  J 
over  [not  read]  no.  O  V  E  R  T  H  E  R  E.    I  will  so  now^ 
(Goodby,  father.)  goo. 
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T  concealed  the  object  of  my  trip  to  Philadelphia  from 
;ry  one  except  my  housekeeper.  Mrs.  Smead  knew  I  was 
»ent,  but  did  not  know  whither  I  had  gone.  She  afterward 
ced  if  I  had  gone  to  Boston  to  test  her  work  here,  and  w^as 
t  told  where  I  had  been. 

The  allusion  to  the  using  of  ''  the  w^eed  *'  less  was  perti- 
nt.  Mr.  M.  uses  it  less  than  he  did.  The  reference  to  the 
>uble  in  the  back  Mr.  M.  says  is  relevant.  As  to  talking  to 
s  friends  about  the  subject  he  does  not  do  it  a  great  deal, 
t  he  was  talking  a  long  time  last  night  to  a  friend  regard- 
5  the  subject.  He  does  not  know^n  of  any  friend  to  whom 
e  statements  about  sickness  w^ould  apply.     The  reference 

Mrs.  P.  is  relevant  tho  Mr.  M.  did  not  recall  it  at  first,  his 
ind  being  set  on  immediate  relatives.  But  he  presently 
ought  of  a  Mrs.  P.,  who  is  rightly  said  to  be  in  this  city» 
ew  York,  and  is  a  friend  of  the  person  who  owned  the  pipe 
lich  had  been  placed  on  the  table  and  lives  in  a  flat  and  not 
country  house.  The  statements  describing  the  objects  in 
e  flat  are  at  present  unverifiable.  They  do  not  apply  to 
y thing  W'ithin  Mr.  M.'s  knowledge. 

June  8th,  1907. 

Mr.  M.  in  reply  to  inquiries  regarding  details  WTites  as 
Hows,  after  answering  a  number  of  questions  in  reference 

details. 

"  I  have  again  read  over  the  record  of  the  sittings,  and 
Duld  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  shred  of  evidence  tending  to 
tablish  the  identity  of  any  deceased  person  that  I  have  ever 
lowm. 

**  In  a  number  of  places  in  the  record  reference  is  made 

specific  things,  which  in  a  considerable  percentage  of 
.ses.  w^ould,  some  of  them  at  least,  have  made  '  hits.'  I 
ean  the  reference  to  the  bird,  method  of  dressing  hair,  color 

furniture,  etc. 

**  In  my  case  these  references  are  uniformly  irrelevant*  as 
>plied  to  any  of  my  deceased  friends,  and  would,  it  seems, 
>ply  to  almost  any  one  else  having  a  number  of  friends  on 
he  other  side  '  better  than  to  me. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  reference  to  the  pipe  and  to  Mrs. 
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P.  are  the  only  things  tending  to  show  the  supernormal. 
The  pipe,  as  you  tiiay  remember,  was  quite  a  *  strong '  one, 
but  its  detection  perhaps  tends  to  show^  hyperaesthesia,'* 

The  description  of  Mrs.  P/s  rooms  was  not  correct  in  its 
details.     She  had  an  apartment  house. 


October  23rd,   1906. 


Present  J.  H.  H.  and  Mr.  M. 


[then  erased.]     [read  '  anxious/]     yes.      [Long 


10,50  a.  ni.     [10.54  hand  trembled*     10.55  wrote.] 

Good  morning  James,     [pause.]     yes  father 

(Yes,  father,  I  am  glad  to  see  youj 

[pause.]  *  *  [scrawls.]  you  can  have  your  friend  come  in 
for  [  ?]  *  *  [*  ye  *  apparently  for  *you/]  must  [pause.]  will 
[I  here  called  Mr.  M.| 

will  you  ask  him  if  he  foimd  out  about  what  our  message  said 
concerning  our  friend, 

(Yes,  he  found  it  all  right.) 

[pause.]   *  *   [scrawls.]     ^ve   saw   her   ill    [read    as    *  cannot 
well.']     no,  we  saw  her  ill  yes  [pause.]      [I  remarked  to  Mr. 
that  they  had  to  rest.] 

she  was  in  ['in  *  erased.]     iu  that  room  reclining  on  the  be 
[pause.]     yes?     (Good.)     yes,     [pause.]     as    we    saidp     anx, 
[read  *  as.*]     no 
pause.] 

you  watch  her  carefully;  for  she  [read  'see.']  no.  she  will 
complain  of  her  head  and  heart  [pause.] 

(Father,  shall  I  fix  the  pencil  Hodgson's  way?) 

no,  not  for  me  [pause.]     mc     [pause,]      [Pencil  then  fixed 
that  the  fingers  would  not  rest  on  paper,] 

we  are  sure  [not  read  correctly:  read  as  care,]     sure  [read 
'  care.']     no,  sure  that  she  [pause.]     will  because  [read  as 
came/]     no  [pause.]     [suddenly  read  as  because.]     the  light  stj 
rounding    [not   read.]      surrounding   the   lady    friend    was    v< 
strong  yes, 

(Good,  r  got  that) 

[pause.]     it  is  not  as  easy  to  do  for  others  [pause.]     no»  it( 
not  as  easy  to  do  for  this  friend  as  for  some  others,  yes. 

{Yes»  I  think  so.) 

he  does,  yes,  he  does  not  bring  light  with  him. 

(I  understand.) 

and  it  is  very  hard  to  work  for  him.     [pause.] 
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(Yes,  father,  I...) 

as  you  know  we  have  not  controlled  long  [not  read]  long  and 
it  is  harder  for  us. 

(Yes,  I  believe  it.) 

[pause.]   *  *  *  [h...  .]      [scrawls.] 

(I  thought  I  would  give  him  a  sitting  today  and  then  some 
later.) 

could  friend  H.  we  p...  be  persuaded  I  could  I  think  help 
more,  but  alone  *  *  *  [erased.]  his  friend  is  not  anxious  to 
['anxious'  not  read.]  anxious  to  try.     (I  understand.)     [pause.] 

(Would  it  help  if  I  left  the  room?) 

no,  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 

(All  right.) 

as  I  should  have  to  talk  for  her     [pause.] 

[Again  I  fixed  the  pencil  and  there  was  a  pause  of  15  minutes. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  hand  stopped  trembling  and  rested  for  a 
few  minutes.  It  then  began  to  tremble  again,  and  again  stopped. 
Again  the  hand  began  to  tremble  and  in  two  minutes  was  writ- 
ing.] 

[Writing  was  slow  and  difficult.]  He  will  not  come  today 
and  I  cannot  come  alone. 

(I  understand.     Do  you  mean  that  we  shall  stop?) 

yes,  it  is  better  so. 

(Good,  very  well.) 

goodby. . . . 

(Goodby,  father.     We  try  tomorrow  morning  with  another.) 

After  Mrs.  Smead  came  out  of  the  trance  she  said  she 
saw  two  ladies,  one  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  the  other  with 
light  hair,  laughing  as  if  playing  a  joke  on  some  one.  The 
dark-haired  one  had  a  very  white  skin  and  her  hair  was 
parted  in  the  middle  and  wavy  on  the  side.  The  hair  of  the 
other  was  parted  a  little  on  one  side  and  was  fussed  up. 

At  1.35  p.  m.  Mrs.  LeM.  all  at  once  felt  as  if  she  were  be- 
ing possessed  and  asked  me  to  bring  Mrs.  Smead,  with  the 
hope  that  Mrs.  Smead  might  see  something.  I  called  Mrs. 
Smead  and  as  nothing  could  be  seen  I  suggested  a  sitting  to 
clear  away  the  influence.  We  at  once  went  upstairs  and 
Mrs.  Smead  took  the  pencil.  Mrs.  LeM.  sat  down  by  the 
table  and  I  attended  to  the  management  of  the  seance,  which 
was  conducted  as  the  usual  experiment.  The  following  was 
the  result : 
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place  tins  other  light  together  next  time  [*  next '  not  read) 
no»  next  time,  yes.  both  lights.  yes»  and  we  wish  it  for  a  time 
[not  read.]  time  [not  read.]  TIME,  yes.  convenient  (read 
*  concerning/]  no  con.  , .  [suddenly  read  as  *  convenient."]  for 
our  friend  Hodgson  to  come  too,  yes.  [pause,]  also  [paust] 
yes.  [wait,]  I  said  [read  'and.']  no,  said  fix  it  so  that  tii« 
morning  friend  could  come  with  these  [pause.]  yes,  lights  to- 
gether. 

(All  right,  I  shall  do  that/) 

and  for  friend  Hodgson,  yes,  [pause.]  yes  [pause.]  do 
you  understand  us. 

(This  friend  here  today  will  be  here  Friday  morning.) 

*  *  *  *  yes  friend 

(Do  you  want  him  tomorrow  morning?) 

no,  call  him  [not  read  at  time.]  morning  friend,  call  him  morn- 
ing friend,  yes.  (Good.)  the  lady  suffers  so  shc:  says  she  cano 
[cannot.]  She  cannot  work  for  him  over  here  on  our  side,  yes, 
(Good.)    all  right  [pause.]  thanking  you  James. 

(Yes,  I  understand  father.     Thank  you.) 

New  York,  Oct.  23rd,  1906. 
Mrs.  LeM.  has  just  remarked  to  me  that  while  I  was  up- 
stairs at  my  experiment  she  had  a  very  strong  impression 
that  she  should  coine  up,  and  actually  got  up  from  her  chair 
once  to  do  so,  but  refrained.  Interrogation  of  her  showed 
that  it  was  just  before  we  came  down  stairs.  This  made  her 
feeling  coincide  with  the  long  pause  and  close  of  the  sitting 
wdien  there  was  great  difficulty  in  having  the  communica- 
tions. 

JAMES  H.  HYSLOP. 

The  following  is  Mrs.  LeM.*s  own  account  of  the  feel- 
ings which  prompted  us  to  make  the  experiment  above  re- 
corded.   I  had  her  wTite  out  the  story  soon  afterward, 

October  23rd,  1907. 
A  man  appeared  for  a  sitting  with  Mrs.  Smead  at  Dr.  H*5 
home.  I  had  seen  him  once  before,  having  let  him  in  the  house 
the  day  before.  I  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  when  I  let  him 
in.  The  second  time  he  came,  that  is,  on  the  present  date,  I  did 
not  see  him  at  all.  He  was  admitted  by  Dr.  IL  who  took  him  up 
stairs.  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  I  was  most  uncomfort- 
able and  during  the  time  of  the  sitting  with  Mrs.  Smead  I  had 
hard  work  to  keep  out  of  the  room,  so  strong  was  the  desire  to 
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intrude.  I  restrained  the  influence  and  went  on  with  my  work. 
Still  the  influence  remained  with  me,  depressing  and  trying  to  im- 
press me.  But  I  fought  it  off  with  all  my  might.  We  had 
luncheon  and  then  I  took  a  walk.  Still  the  influence  tugged  at 
my  vitality,  and  to  prevent  myself  from  falling  from  the  chair  in 
which  I  w^as  sitting,  at  work  with  the  typewriter,  I  was  obliged  to 
get  up.  Then  I  was  completely  overcome  and  I  called  hastily  to 
Dr  H.  to  call  Mrs,  Smead,  which  he  did.  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
I  were  dying.  When  Mrs.  S.  arrived  I  asked  her  if  she  saw  any 
one.  and  she  answered  in  the  negative.  Then  I  begged  her  to 
help  me,  and  Dr.  H.  suggested  that  %ve  should  go  up  to  the  room 
where  the  sittings  were  held.  With  the  assistance  of  these  two 
I  went  up  stairs,  more  dead  than  alive.  The  impression  was  of  a 
dark  woman  in  great  distress,  bodily  pain  as  well  as  great  mental 
suffering.  Mrs.  Smead  sat  and  the  results  of  her  sitting  are  re- 
corded. After  the  sitting  the  impression  entirely  left  me  and  I 
never  in  my  life  felt  better.  As  before  stated  I  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  man  or  his  history,  but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  and 
that  is  that  there  was  some  cause  of  great  suffering  to  this  woman 
and  that  her  anxiety  to  communicate  with  him  is  more  for  his 
own  sake  than  hers.  '*  There  are  moments  when  all  would  go 
smoothly  and  evenly,  if  only  the  dead  could  find  out  when  to 
come  back  and  be  forgiven/'  I  should  have  stated  above  that,  at 
the  time  when  the  influence  was  strongest,  the  discomfort  was  in 
the  pit  of  mv  stomach  and  in  my  chest. 

E.  B.  Le  M. 

Both  Mrs.  Smead  and  Mrs.  Le  M.  remarked  after  this 
record  was  made  that  they  thought  the  woman  had  suffered 
from  poison.  The  reader  will  observe  that,  at  the  next  sit- 
ting by  Mr.  M.,  Mrs.  Smead's  automatic  writing  contains  a 
reference  to  poisoning  (p.  648).  This  circumstance  carries 
its  own  suggestion. 

An  interesting  collective  experience  wdiich  is  connected 
with  this  man  at  a  later  date  in  a  remarkable  manner  should 
be  recorded  here,  especially  as  it  is  associated  with  the  same 
apparent  presence  of  a  woman  in  distress,  I  had  Mrs.  Le  M. 
and  Mr.  Carrington  make  their  record  of  the  facts  soon  after 
the  time  of  their  occurrence. 


{  February  8th,  1907. 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  7th,  1907,  while  sitting  at  my  desk  in  the 
oflFice  of  Dr.  H.. engaged  with  my  appointed  task,  I  was  very  much 
startled  by  several  loud  raps  somewhere  near  me.     I  cannot  say 
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just  where  the  raps  were,  for  I  was  so  much  startled  that  my  di- 
rect attention  was  distracted,  I  hastily  looked  around  to  my 
right,  and  there  close  beside  nie  stood  a  woman  who  has  appeared 
to  me  several  times  before.  Her  face  wore  the  same  expression 
of  suffering  which  has  always  characterized  h,  and  the  look  ot 
pleading  was  more  pronounced  than  on  former  occasions,  if  that 
were  possible. 

I  associate  this  woman  with  Mr  X.  (Mr.  M/)  w^ho  had  some 
sittings  with  Mrs.  Smead  when  she  was  in  New  York,  and  who 
was  a  very  disturbing  element  to  me  during  the  time  of  these  sit- 
tings. This  poor  soul  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  this  h'fe  under 
some  terrible  conditions  of  mental  sullering,  and  the  presence  is 
of  the  most  frightfully  depressing  character.  She  has  the  mo&t 
haunting  expression  of  the  eyes  1  ever  saw,  such  beseeching  for 
aid  of  some  kind  which  I  know  not  how  to  give.  I  was  rather 
annoyed  by  this  unexpected  appearance  of  this  w^oman  after  so 
long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  her  last  coming,  and  wondered 
what  it  meant,  and  I  bad  not  seen  Mr;  X.  (Mr.  M.)  at  all  in  the 
interval.  Dn  H.  was  out  of  the  room  at  the  time  of  this  happca- 
ing.  conversing  with  some  one  in  the  next  room.  It  occurred  to 
me  as  possible  that  Mr.  X.  (Mr.  M.)  might  be  in  the  room  witli 
Dn  H.,  and  I  requested  Mr.  Carrington,  who  was  in  the  room 
with  niCp  to  go  and  see  who  it  w^as  in  the  next  room.  He  reported 
on  his  return  that  Dn  H.  was  talking  with  a  woman.  I  could  not 
quite  understand  this,  for  never  before  has  this  woman  come  ex- 
cept in  association  with  Mr.  X. 

When  Dn  H.  came  back  to  the  office  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  Mr.  X.  lately,  and  he  said  he  had  been  in  the  house  that 
morning.  This  explained  the  situation.  Perhaps  if  I  had  not 
been  so  startled  and  if  I  had  not  jumped  from  my  chair,  I  might 
have  received  the  impression  the  woman  wished  to  make  me,  but 
after  I  left  the  table,  the  vision  vanished,  only  the  terrible  feeling 
of  my  head  and  the  nausea  with  which  I  am  always  afflicted  at 
such  times  remained.  The  face  so  pale  and  wonderfully  dis-  ^ 
tressed  is  hard  to  shake  off.  I  have  no  impression  of  clothing  or  1 
anything  material  in  connection  with  it.  The  mental  condition 
was  so  absorbing  and  so  utterly  prostrating  to  me. 

E.  B.  Le  M. 

Mr.  Carrington  whites  his  account  which  applies  only  10 
the  raps  which  he  also  heard. 

February  8th,  1907. 
Yesterday  morning,  about  11  oxlock.  I  was  busv  working'  and 
thinking  of  nothing  but  the  matter  in  hand,  Mrs.  Le  M.  also  being 
busy  in  the  same  room  working.     She  was  sitting  slightly  behind 
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tne.  Soddeiily  I  heard  behind  me  and  close  to  Mrs.  Le  M.  a 
series  of  sharp,  quick  and  decisive  raps,  raps  uiintistakably  and 
whatever  their  origin.  The  sounds  were  as  unlike  creaks  in  wood 
or  furniture  as  possible.  They  were  raps  upon  wood,  apparently 
made  with  bare  knuckles^  lasting  for  a  space  of  about  two  seconds 
»— as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it — ^in  w^hich  time  there  were  prob- 
ably eight  or  ten  raps.  They  were  about  as  loud  as  one  would 
make  upon  a  door,  when  wishing  to  enter  a  room.  They  were 
undoubtedly  raps  and  quite  unlike  any  other  sound  whatever. 

When  I  heard  these  raps.  1  looked  up  expect iug  to  see  some 
one  standing  in  the  door»  and  was  surprised  to  see  no  one.  My 
attention  was  then  rlrawn  to  Mrs.  Le  M.,  who  was  staring  straight 
in  front  of  her,  with  a  drawn  and  very  pained  expression  on  her 
face.  Her  eyes  seemed  watery »  as  tho  she  were  about  to  cry*  She 
made  no  motion  for  two  or  three  seconds,  then,  with  the  remark, 
'  There  are  those  horrid  raps  again/  she  arose  and  walked  across 
the  room  to  another  chair  and  sank  into  it.  Mrs.  Le  M.  was 
breathing  rather  rapidly,  and  her  eyes  were  somewhat  bloodshot. 
She  seemed  to  be  extremely  upset  by  the  occurrence,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment sank  her  head  in  her  arms,  and  remained  in  that  positoii  for 
some  little  time,  volunteering  no  remark,  and  requesting  me  not 
to  speak  to  her  for  some  moments.  She  seemed  very  much  dis- 
turbed- 

I  then  saw  that  the  raps  had  some  peculiar  significance  for 
her,  and  had  induced  an  emotional  crisis.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Le  M. 
coulfl  talk  calmly  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter,  and 
she  replied  that  she  had  scqu  the  form  of  a  woman  standing  be- 
side her,  at  the  moment  the  raps  occurred,  and  that  she  had  seen 
the  figure  before,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Mrs.  Le  M.  also 
stated  that  she  seemed  to  *'  take  on  *'  or  imbibe  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  apparition,  which  was  one  of  intense  suffering  and 
anguish.  L  of  course,  saw  nothing,  and  knew  nothing  about  the 
previous  times  when  this  woman  had  attempted  to  communicate 
in  a  similar  manner.  I  then  learned  that,  on  several  previous  oc- 
casions, this  woman  had  attempted  to  communicate  in  raps,  to 
the  great  distress  of  Mrs.  Le  M.,  who  was,  on  each  occasion, 
deeply  affected  emotionally. 

The  raps,  as  I  was  told,  had  been  loudest  when  Mrs.  Smead 
was  in  ihe  house  when  Dr.  H,  was  experimenting  with  her  some 
time  previously.  I  was  not  present  at  that  time,  as  I  had  not 
been  engaged  in  the  work  until  afterward. 

The  most  interesting  and  significant  part  of  the  whole  case  to 
me  is  this.  When  Mrs,  Smead  was  here»  a  gentleman  had  had 
several  sittings  with  her  and  it  was  this  man  with  whom  this 
woman  was  anxious  to  communicate.  When  these  raps  occurred 
Vesterday,  Mrs,  Le  M.  was  not  aware  of  his  presence,  or  that  he 
was  in  the  neighborhood.     After  their  occurrence  Mrs,  Le  M. 
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asked  me  to  walk  past  the  door  of  the  parlor  and  see  whether 
there  was  in  it  a  certain  man.  describing  him  to  me.  I  did  so.  and 
saw  no  one  present  but  an  elderly  lady,  talking  to  Dr.  H.  I  re- 
turned and  told  Mrs.  Le  M.  that  fact. 

Soon  afterwards  Dr  H.  returned  and  Mrs.  Le  M.  then  askd 
him  if  that  certain  man  had  been  there,  and  Dr.  H.  replied  thil 
he  had,  and  that  he  had  left  a  short  time  before.  The  raps  were 
apparently  connected  with  his  presence,  the  Mrs,  Le  M.  did  not 
know  be  was  in  the  house  at  all  and  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  story. 

All  1  can  \oiich  for,  as  the  result  of  personal  observation,  is 
the  raps,  which  were  unmistakable.  They  were  unlike  anything 
btit  raps»  and  sounded,  as  said  above,  as  if  made  with  bare 
knuckles  on  bare  wood.  _ 

HE  REWARD  CARRIXGTOK 

The  follow  ing  is  my  own  record  of  what  I  knew  tn  as- 
sociation w  ith  the  incidents  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lc  M ,  and 
Carringion, 

February*  8ih,  1907, 
As  soon  as  I  had  come  into  the  office,  after  my  interview  wid 
the  lady  who  followed  Mr  M.,  ilr.  Carrington  and  Mrs.  Lc  M. 
lold  me  that  they  heard  raps  while  1  was  in  the  parlor,  and  _ 
Le  M.  mentioned  the  fact  that  she  had  seen  an  apparitioa  of ' 
lady  who  was  associated  with  the  experience  she  had  ditijiig  1 
sittings^  with  Mrs.  Smcad  when  Mn  \L  was  presents  She  abo 
stated  that  sHe  had  felt  nauseated  in  the  same  way,  I  then  told 
her  that  this  man  had  been  present  and  that  my 'first  mterricw 
wa^  with  him. 

It  will  be  worth  remarking  that  I  myself  met  him  at  the  ^ 
and  as  he  entered  I  turned  about  to  see  if  Mrs.  Lc  il,  saw  hi 
come  in.  She  was  sitting  in  a  position  at  her  desk,  fnxn  whic 
she  could  have  observed  him,  if  she  had  fooked  that  war, 
^he  iltd  not  turn  to  kxik  and  in  fact  I  cotild  t>ot  see  Ikt  tace  at  aE^ 
I  thn$  carefuUy  noted  the  fact  that  she  did  not  see  him.  tho  I  had 
no  special  reason  for  thtis  insfiecttn^  the  steasioa.  It 
casual  inipnli^e,  so  tar  as  I  know. 

I  did  not  notice  when  he  went  awar  whether  she  boked  i 
direction  or  not  Bnt  ii  slie  had  she  raoU  te^c  seen  am 
back,  I  shocM  remark,  bowei-er.  that  ^le  nasht  have 
mlly  heard  his  roke  in  his  talking  with  me.  tlm  «e  »d  fitdeahoal 
his  experiences  here,  in  fact^  aothi^  €X«pt  a  icUi"^'  ^  *^  ^^^ 
ord  which  I  was  to  sent  m  hin.  Eb^i^^tecer  caplMation  «i 
Mr^  Le  M/s 
tnal  anditicMi  <d  his 
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simultaneously  heard  by  Mr.  Carrington.  I  have  no  proof  that 
there  were  any  subliminal  influences  from  Mr.  M.'s  voice,  espe- 
cially as  we  had  talked  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice  most  of  the 
time,  and  as  Mrs.  Le  M.  is  usually  in  quite  an  abstracted  mood  of 
attention  at  her  work  she  is  not  easily  disturbed  normally  by 
sounds,  tho  perhaps  this  might  be  associated  with  subliminal  hy- 
peraesthesia.  But  while  this  may  have  given  rise  to  her  experi- 
ences, tho  I  have  no  proof  of  the  fact,  it  hardly  accounts  for  the 
raps,  as  already  remarked,  and  especially  for  Mr.  Carrington's 
hearing  them.  Raps  are  not  habitual  features  of  the  work  in  the 
office,  so  that  on  any  view  of  the  incidents  reported  they  seem  to 
have  some  coincidental  relation  to  the  situation. 

JAMES  H.  HYSLOP, 


October  24th,  1906. 
10.35  ^-  ^-     Present  Mrs.  Quentin;  J.  H.  H.  present  a  few 
moments  at  beginning,  and  came  in  as  the  sitting  closed. 

[10.37  hand  trembled  and  at  10.39  wrote.] 

*  *   [possibly  *  is  H.'s  f '  ?] 

(Wait  a  moment.)  [pencil  running  off  top  of  sheet.] 

yes,  we  are  here  [not  read.]  we  are  here  [not  read.]  we  are 
here  now.  [pause.]  Tell  the  lady  to  [read  *  we.']  come  nearer, 
to  come  nearer,  yes  and  we  will  try  [not  read.]  try  to  speake 
[speak]  to  her.  [pause.]  you  had  better  leave  us  alone  and  we 
will  tell  you  when  we  want  you,  yes. 

(All  right.  I  shall  go  out  and  you  may  write  straight  on  and 
I  can  read  it  afterward.) 

[J.  H.  H.  leaves  the  room.] 

*  *   [scrawls.]  all  right. 
(Who  is  speaking  to  me?) 

*  *  [scrawls.]  who  sits  here  asks  you  [apparently  said  to  the 
communicator  by  the  control.]  *  *  [scrawls.]  *  *  [mamma?] 
my  dear 

(Can  you  tell  me  who  you  are?) 

I  am  speaking  he  says,  [pause.]  you  want.  I  am  Mr. 
Hyslop's  father.    I  help  [?]  trr  [?]  [erased.] 

(Do  you  want  Dr.  Hyslop?) 

no,  I  have  to  talk  for  your  friends  and  so  your  work  will  need 
pass  through  to  him.  [apparently  said  to  the  communicator.] 
your  dear  friend  is  here  near  you  and  I  hope  you  will  not  loose 
patience  with  me  if  I  do  not  make  it  clear  to  you  for  him.  [To 
sitter.] 
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(Do  you  remember  the  rin^?) 

yes,  and  I  remember  when  I  gave  it  to  you.  [pause.]  he  said 
that  she  [?]  had  it  on  when  hse  [she?]  came  over  [?]  wer 
[pause.] 

(Did  you  tell  me  to  take  it  to  a  medmm?) 

I  *  *  *  '^^  *  *  come  here  to  you  to  this  light,  with  it  it  is 
clearer  to  talk  to  you. 

(Have  you  been  at  Grove's  Point?) 

you  can  believe  [not  clear.]  where  we  are  now  [pause.]  ** 
many  others,  [pause.]  you  could  not  as  they  do  not  understand 
*  *  *  [Out?]  this  [not  clear]  light  in  which  we  come  back,  it 
was  well  to  remember,  my  dear,  that  we  are  nearer  you. 

(I  don*t  understand.) 

do  you  mean  when  I  said  about  my  ring?  [or  capital  E.]  do 
you  mean  since  I  told  you  to  bring  the  ring  *  *   [scrawl  not  tike 
an  attempt  to  make  an  interrogation  point  but  more  like  an  at- 1 
tempt  to  make  a  capital  E,  which  is  the  initial    of    the    sitter's  | 
Christian  name.] 

(No,  have  you  been  there  in  the  past  week?) 

I  go  so  often  [written  '  off  en  *]  dear  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  you  | 
just  what  time  you  mean.     I  am  there  with  you  and  you  cannot 
help  knowing  when  1  go. 

(Have  you  seen  V.  and  H.  there  this  week?) 

yes,  I  have,    did  they  know  about  it.    I  would  that  they  could ' 
see  me  to  [too]  it  would  help  them, 

(Are  you  glad  they  %vent?) 

I  am  glad  for  [sheet  changed.]  for  you  that  they  did.  I  [t] 
has  helped  you  dear*  to  have  them  with  you.    yes  I  am  glad. 

(Is  H.  with  you  now?)     [H.  is  sitter's  mother.] 

not  *  *  [this]    time,     he    [she]    could    not  come    here  yet  I 
[pause.]  can  you  fix  this  pencil. 

[Pencil  fixed.  The  fingers  had  pushed  down  till  they  touched 
the  table,] 

(Is  that  right?) 

yes,  better,  he  says  that  it  will  come  to  you  another  time, 
but [sheet  changed.] 

(Is  she  near  me  always?) 

not  always,  my  dear,  it  would  not  be  right  to  have  her  stay  to  1 
[too]  near  as  she  will  come  so  often  that  you  cannot  help  know-l 
ing  she  is  near,  but  that  if  she  was  to  stay  it  would  hurt  [  ?]  her] 
[?]  and  she  would  not  grow  here,  she  needs  for  a  while  to  try  I 
and  get  f .  . .  [erased.]  away  from  the  earth  surroundings,  [pausejj 
and  so  she  must  be  taught  about  it.  we  will  stay  near  you  and* 
I  will  come  for  her,  so  that  you  need  not  fret  and  worry.  I  will 
do  it  for  you  and  after  a  short  time  I  will  bring  her  to  this  lady* 
then  you  may  talk  to  her  if  you  wish. 

(Do  you  talk  to  me  myself?) 
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yes,  I  talk  to  you,  but  do  you  hear  me  (Repeat,)  I  talk  to 
you  but  do  you  hear  me,  dear. 

(Yes,  often,) 

I  know  [*  know  *  erased.]  I  kn. . .  [erased.]  know  you  do 
sometimes  and  that  is  why  I  know  you  would  believe  me  more 
Goold  you  go  to  another  for  li^ht. 

(Where  must  I  go  for  light?) 

why  here  is  light  as  we  are  those  that  we  can  talk  through. 

(Don*t  you  know  I  try  to  go  to  your  side  for  light?) 

from  our  side  over  here  is  what  he  means  friend,  [pause.] 

yes,  and  I  bring  it  to  you.  [pause.]  1  am  with  you  so  much. 
I  w^ant  you  to  know  it.     (I  do  know  it.)    yes. 

(Do  you  watch  the  children?) 

*  *  [scrawls.]  cannot  help  care  for  them  as  I  did  1  am  so 
much  with  them  that  you  would  almost  think  I  had  not  left  them. 
I  do  not  care  so  much  about  going  *  *  [now?]  as  I  suppose  you 
might  think  I  loved  them,  dear,  as  well  as  any  man  could  his  own. 
yes  you  must  not  think  me  selfish  because  I  do  not  want  be 
[*  be  '  erased.]  to  be  thought  so.    I  w^as  not  when  with  you,  dear. 

(Yes,  but  had  all  the  dear  ones  on  the  other  side.) 

that  did  not  need  to  make  me  selfish.  I  am  here  now  and 
could  I  have  Stayed  and  helped  you  it  would  have  been  better  for 
you  and  now  I  want  to  be  what  comfort  I  can.  I  know  it  is  hard 
for  you,  but  we  cannot  always  tell  on  your  side  I.  .  .  what  is  best 
and  then  I  was  so  tired, 

(Yes,  you  were  tired,)  [pause.]  (Weren't  you  glad  to  see 
them  all  when  you  got  there?) 

of  course  I  was  glad,  but  not  as  happy  as  I  would  have  been 
could  you  have  come  with  me. 

(But  it  is  not  tmie  to  come.    I  have  my  life  to  live,) 

no.  no.  I  know  you  do  and  I  will  not  be  selfish  if  I  get  tired  in 
doing  my  part;  for  I  am  trying  too  [to]  to  overcome  my  im- 
patience and  so  I  am  staying  near  you  to  do  it.  for  I  could  not 
go  away  and  leave  you  long. 

( Do  you  see  the  baby  there  ?) 

do  you  see  the  baby  there,  yes  I  told  you  I  would  come  for 
her  [?]  *  *  *  *  own  [?]  *  *  ones  here  and  do  you  doubt 
[sheet  changed.]  doubt  it  [pause.]  and  of  course  I  do.  (And 
Alice?)  I  can  see  them  all  [?]  and  we  have  verv  fine  times  to- 
gether and  Alice  cm  [erased.]  came  here,  [pause.]  Alice  came 
here  this  time,  yes,  we  are  together  now*  w^hen  you  are  at  home, 
the  little  ones  could  not  talk  here  very  well.  \t  would  frighten 
them,  but  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  I  will  come  again  to  you 
[sheet  changed.]  you  at  home,  have  them  all  with  me  and  you 
can  know  it.  I  will  help  ycm  to  use  the  pencil  if  you  will  sit  for 
me  to  try. 

[Mrs.  Quentin  had  been  accustomed  to  the  Ouija  board  in  her 
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work  up  to  this  time.     Soon  afterwards  she  tried  the  pencil  and 
the  iisual  automatic  writing  developed  quite  readily,] 

(Please  write  plainly.) 

then  I  could  tell  you  many  private  things  wliich   we  call 
say  for  others.    I  do  talk  to  your  soul. 

(Bobby,  is  he  with  you?)    yes. 

(Do  you  see  my  mind?)  

1  have  helped.    I  have  helped  with  them  dear  and  that  is  whv 
I  say  I  would  work  with  you, 

(Are  you  in  sympathy  with  my  recent  development  ?) 

yes,  how  could  I  do  otherwise. 

(Am  I  right  to  go  ahead  regardless  of  opinion?) 

as  long  as  you  feel  my  presence,     [sheet  changed.]   prescSc 
you  n^^d  not  worry  and  you  could  ask  that  God  give  you 
and  he  w^ilL    I  will  surely  help  you, 

(Can  you  give  me  an  identiikation  ;  something  we  both  know?) 

[pause  and  trembling  of  the  hand  for  some  time.]     You  knon 
it  w^as  hard  for  me  to  believe  you  would  develop  in  this  work 
I  [*  I  '  erased.]  you  have.     [Correct.]     I  did  not  more  than  halj 
believe  it.  but  now  I  am  trying  to  make  you  know  more  of  it, 

(Yes,  1  know  you  did  not  believe  very  much  in  me.) 

and  now  I  believe  so  much  that  I  help  you,  dear, 

(Go  on  helping.     1  need  it.)     [pause.]     (What  about  H,) 

1  will  bring  her  to  you  at  home,  we  would  not  have  time  here 
to  talk  about  her. 

(Can't  you  tell  me  something  of  H.  and  V.?) 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  my  helping  you»  so  that  vou  would 
be  more  encouraged,  [pause.]  violet,  [not  read  at  first.] 
V  I  O  L  E  T,  do  you  mean. 

(No,  Vernon.) 

I  thought  it  was  Vera,  but  he  did  not  tell  me  clearly,    nowj 
you  should  not  have  said  it  untill  [until]  we  gave  it  to  you  clearly, 
we  are  agoing  to  ask  your  husband  to  tell  you  about  them  both 
if  he  will. 

(Can't  you  give  me  a  message  for  Vernon  ?) 

I  am  getting  tired  as  I  used  to  do,  dear,  you  must  wait.  I 
will  bring  H.  with  me  next  time  and  let  her  try.  She  will  want 
to  when  she  know^s  where  I  have  been,  you  know  I  wanted  more 
than  all  else  to  have  you  know^  that  I  was  helping  you  and  you 
will  know^  more  from  me  at  home,  '  ""^^ 

(All  right.    I  am  glad  you  are.) 

I  must  go  now,  so  tell  *  *  please  that  I  will  come  again  some 
other  time,  if  you  doubt  me  I  will  come  ♦*♦*'*'♦  again  ^ 
goodby,  my  dear.  I  will  tell  them  all  where  I  have  been  thisH 
morning  and  we  will  come  to  vou.  ^oodby  be  my  own  ♦  *  »  •  H 
wife,  be  brave  and  it  will    be  'good    possiblv    '-''^^'     ^'^'"   ^"" 


Detailed  Record.     ^^^^^^^^^^  ^45 

[Change  of  control,] 
(Is  that  all?) 

do   yon    oot   send    some    parting    greeting   to  your   f 

[Handwriting  was  like  Chesterfield*s,] 

There  is  some  confusion  in  this  sitting  as  to  the  commu- 
nicator. Mrs.  Quentin  assumed  that  it  was  a  lady.  The 
language  at  times  implies  distinctly  that  it  was  a  man.  The 
correct  incidents  apply  to  a  lady;  The  close  again  makes  it 
appear  that  it  is  a  man  and  a  husband.  The  husband  of  Mrs 
Q.  is  still  li%^ing.  The  word  **  Violet  "  had  some  pertinence, 
as  a  bunch  of  violets  was  put  on  the  coffin  of  the  lady  whom 
Mrs.  Quentin  supposed  to  be  the  communicator.  Vera  was 
apparently  a  mistake  on  the  *'  other  side  "  in  understanding 
the  name  Vernon. 

Mrs,  Quentin  w^rites  as  followrs: — *' On  reading  over  the 
record  I  feel  sure  that  there  were  several  trying  to  talk 
at  once,  as  they  have  often  done  with  me.  when  we  had  to 
beg  them  to  come  one  at  a  time. 

*'  The  *  he  '  I  think  is  that  same  brother-in-law^  w^ho  came 
to  me  in  my  dream  and  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving 
a  wife  and  five  children.  It  seems  perfectly  intelligible  and 
pertinent  if  looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  and  the  last  may 
be  an  attempt  to  get  a  message  to  his  wife.  It  seems  as  if  my 
grandmother  who  owned  the  ring  threw  in  remarks  all  the 
w^ay  along/ '^ — Cf.  notes  on  pp.  663-4. 


October  25th,  1906. 
10.30  a.  m.     Present  Mrs.  L.,  Mr.  B.  and  J.  H.  H. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  sitting  J.  H.  H.  and 
Mr.  B.  wxre  sent  from  the  room  and  Mr.  B.  called  in  near  the 
close. 

we  we  are  here  [pause.]  coming  here  yes.  [pause.]  wait  with 
us,  yes.  [pause.]  there  is  a  little  [not  read  at  time.]  child  that 
[pause.]  is  here,  James.  (Good.)  yes  he  [read  '  the.']  no,  he  says 
the  music  [pause]  w^as  hard  for  him.  [pause.]  yes.  [pause.]  and 
he  come  [came]  to  tell  this  lady  [read  *  today/]  no,  [then  sud- 
denly read  correctly.]  that  he  could  get  it  better  now  because  the 
music  is  easier  here,  one,  2,  3  [scrawlly  and  not  read  at  the 
time.]     I  [?]  2.3. 
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(Last  word  again,) 

one  two  three  ["two  three*  read  as  *  mother  '  by  myself  at  first 
then  *  brother/]  no  [Mrs,  L.  read  it  correctly.]  [Mrs,  L.  held 
her  hand  a  few  moments  on  Mrs.  Sniead's  and  it  apparently 
quieted  it.]     ♦  *  *  *  one  two  three,     [pause/] 

{J,  H.  H.:  Should  I  leave  the  room?) 

you  and  the  other  friend  can  if  you  will  please  James. 

[iMr.  P..  and  J.  H,  H.  leave  the  room.     Mrs.  L.  remains.] 

( Is  it  I  you  want?) 

yes  friend  [pause.]  we  will  try  [pause.]  yes  if  we  can. 

(Will  you  try  and  write  the  words  separately?) 

the  little  boy  said  near  you  and  would, , ,  would  like  you  to 
have  you  [pencil  ran  off  sheet]  you  speak  to  him,  yes.  ■ 

(Can  he  tell  me  who  he  is?)     [New  pencil  inserted.]  fl 

EDDIE,    it  sounds  like  it. 

(Does  this  little  boy  know  me,  or  does  he  think  he  knows 
me?) 

yes,  and  he  did  while  ( Words  separately.)  there  with  [pause.] 
you.    [pause.] 

(Can  you  tell  me  anything^  about  him  more  or  is  there  any- 
thing else  you  can  see?) 

he  [sheet  changed.]  [pause.]  he  [scrawls.]  [pause.] 

(Write  clearer,  plainer,  please.) 

some...  there  is  a  lady  that  say[s]  mother  [pause.]  she  [?] 
[possibly  '  he,*]  is  not  connected  with  that  boy,  but  she  knows 
him  and  you. 

(Write  that  again  please.) 

you  are  too. 

(Can  you  write  a  little  clearer?)  thus.     she. . 

tell  My  Son  to  come  here  [pause.]  wx  will  talk  to  him^  ^ 
[pause.]  She  wishes  [?]  it.  She  can  [pause,]  *  *  [eraseif.j 
nearer  to  the  other  friend  that  wxnt  out  [pause,]  (The.  . »)  but 
the  boy  will  stay  near  you.  he  said  his  head  troubles  ♦  * 
['  him  '  ?]  him  here,  [pause.]  to  this  side  you.  yes,  he  studied 
[pencil  ran  off  edge.]  studied  to  [too]  hard,  [apparently  not 
read.]  he  stu,  ..  [apparently  read.]  yes,  and  had  a  fever  in  the 
brain,  [sheet  changed.]  head,  yes,  friend,  but  the  lady  says  she 
only  went  to  sleep,     [pause,]  it  was  no  trouble  when  she  came. 

(Does  this  lady  know  me?) 

yes,  but  you  fr]  friend  [is]  better,  she  is  nearer  to  [sheet 
changed.]  she  is  nearer  to  him  [pause.] 

(And  the  little  boy — does  he  know  my  friend?) 

the  friend  out  [?]  do  you  mean,  he'does,  but  you  better  he 
says,    knows  you  he  says  better  than  him, 

(Do  you  want  to  have  an  article  to  see  if  you  can  see  anything 
about  it,  or  do  you  want  to  see  the  friend  waiting  outside?  Did 
you  understand  ?) 
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you  can  ask  him  to  come  if  you  wish,  we  will  try  to  talk  to 
him.     [Mr.  B.  called  in.    Mr.  B.  went  in  at  once.] 

(Here  is  the  other  friend.) 

do  you  tell  him  what  we  have  told  you,  yes. 

(They  have  told  me  that  a  lady  is  here  who  knew  you.  She 
went  out  very  quietly:  said  there  was  no  trouble  when  she  went.) 

She  said  she  was  mother,     called  mother,  yes.     [pause.] 

(Who  called  her  mother?) 

he  did,  yes,  and  [pause.]  [Mrs.  L.  puts  hand  on  Mrs.  Smead's 
wrist.]  [writing  quieter.]  she  would  have  him  speak  to  her. 
[pause.] 

(Mr.  B. :     Did  I  call  her  mother?) 

She  [pause.]    said  something  about  it  being  so,  yes. 

(Can  she  make  herself  a  little  clearer?) 

she  does  not  think  as  he  did  about  this,  *  *  she  *  *  [erased.] 
he  says  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  her  boy  *  *  *  *  this  work. 

(To  see  the  boy  at  the  work?) 

yes,  why  does  he  come  to  here  when  it  is  not  not  necessary, 
[sheet  changed.] 

(Not  necessary  for  what?) 

y...  for  his  belief  in  the  future  [apparently  not  read.]  no, 
future  life,  you  do  not  need  it  thus  [this]  way  of  investigation. 
I  mean,  yes,  you  know  why  I  never  believed  it  was  right.  (I 
never  blamed?)  believed  it  was  right.  I  never  did  I  should 
have  said  and  not  I  do  not  wish  you  *  *  keep  it  up,  for  you  to  *  * 

(Was  it  not  right?) 

nos  [no  it  is]  it  is  not  right  to  [erased.]  not  to  trust  it  all  to 
the  higher  powers  and  not  to  work  alone  for  light,  that  is  what 
she  says  now. 

(Who  is  this  speaking?  Does  she  say  she  is  this  friend's 
mother?) 

[pause.]  now  does  she  say  it  moth...  [pencil  ran  off 
sheet.]    her  if  she  is  not  friend.     (Tell  her.)     [To  Mr.  B.] 

(Mr.  B. :  My  mother  is  with  me  in  this  life.) 

but  she  says  mother  and  is  near  to  you. 

(Anything  more  to  say?     It  is  about  time  to  close  the  light.) 

I  guess  she  is  not  clear  in  her  mind  for  she  will  not  say  but 
that  she  is  or  was  called  mother,  she  is  an  elderly  lady  and  per- 
haps it  will  help  you  to  know  her. . .  [sheet  changed.]  she  wears 
a  black  gown  and  quite  a  wide  white  necktie  embroidered  at  the 
points,  she  also  has  a  black  lace  cap  on  and  a  brown  and  white 
pin  cameo  they  [sheet  changed]  they  call  it.  she  has  it  on  the 
tie  *  *  yes, 

(She  used  to  wear  it?) 

on  the  tie  and  sometimes  she  had  a  white  collar  without  the 
tie,  but  alway  [pencil  ran  off  sheet  and  sheet  changed.]  always 
she  wore  the  pin,  yes. 
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(The  time  is  up  now  to  stop  the  sitting.  Will  you  take  an  ar- 
ticle and  see  if  you  can  get  the  person  next  time  to  come?) 

you  can  tell  [?]   [pause.] 

(Write  it  again  carefully  please.) 

you  %vish  it.     I  will  tell  my  son. 

(I  do  wish  t'cry  much  for  you  to  take  the  influence  I  shall  give 
you  and  you  can  try  to  bring  the  person  to  me.    Can  you  do  this?! 

if  you  wish  us  very  much. 

(Can't  read.     Clearen) 

I  wnll  try.  will  you  call  my  son  friend.  [J.  H.  H.  called  and 
came  in.] 

(Yes,  father.) 

L  .      ( W'ait  a  moment.)  [pencil  fixed.]  going  now. 

(Good by  until  tomorrow.) 

(Mrs.  L.  "  I  asked  them  to  take  this  influence  with  them. 
Shall  I  give  it  to  the  hand?  '*)  [Mrs.  L.  placed  a  book  of  R.  H/s 
under  Mrs.  Smead*s  hand,  after  opening  it,] 

Mrs.  L.  reports  that  absolutely  nothing  in  this  sitting 
has  any  relevance.  No  persons  are  even  recognizable.  The 
boy  referred  to  was  thought  at  one  time  to  offer  a  chance  for 
something,  but  the  allusion  did  not  sustain  any  details  that 
were  necessary.  All  the  incidents  about  the  **  elderly  lady  "J 
and  her  dress  is  irrelevant. 


October  26th,  i 

10.47  a.  m.     Present  Mr.  M.,  Mrs.  LeM.  and  J.  H.  H. 

According  to  the  agreement  last  Tuesday,  Mrs.  LeM, 
came  into  the  room  to  be  present  as  one  of  the  lights.  She 
sat  in  the  rocking  chair  behind  Mrs.  Smead  and  soon  wxnt 
into  a  trance.  As  she  went  into  the  trance,  or  rather  just 
before  it*  she  complained  of  a  pain  in  her  breast,  held  her 
hands  about  her  neck  and  said  that  she  could  not  breathe. 
Soon  she  was  wholly  unconscious.  Mrs.  Smead  showed  no 
signs  of  suffering  but  went  calmly,  as  usual,  into  the  trance. 

we  are  here.  (Good.)  yes,  the  lady  says  she  [pause  and 
trembling  of  hand.]  w^as  the  one  that  [pause.]  *♦♦*»•♦  it 
troubles  her  to  her.  [pause.]  (What . . . . )  She  was  the  one  that 
we  told  your  friend  was  so  very  sick  before  she  came  here,  it 
w^as  suflF, .  .   [erased,]  she  said  like  being  poisoned,  [pause.]  that 
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made  her  suffer  so  hard,  we  cannot  let  her  talk  alone  because  it 
would  make  her  suffer  again  and  it  does  just  to  come  near. 

(Yes,  I  understand/) 

we  hoped  that  friend  H.  would  help  her  but  he  said  it  was  not 
best  for  her  to  tn^  and  so  she  said  to  tel  [tell]  her  friend  that 
much  as  he  ha.  .  [read  as  *  he  had/J  no,  much  as  he  hated,  yts,  to 
believe  that  she  was  U%*ing  [pause.]  yet  it  was  so,  yes,  and  that 
she  would  Ipause.]  still  keep  [read  *  help.']  keep  him  anxious 
about  her  no  longer,  for  now  he  knows  what  site  has  suffered 
and  is  still  alive  [not  read.]  alive.  She  will  not  worry  him  longer, 
[pause.] 

(Let  me  fix  the  pencil.)      [Pencil  turned  around.] 

she  said  she  had  not  left  the  room  from  which  she  came  here 
only  to  stay  near  him  because  she  wanted  to  make  him  kno.  .  * 
her,  yes,  and  that  so  many  times  has  she  suffered  over  that, 
[pencil  turned  again.]  now  she  will  try  to  go  from  it.  (Good.) 
as  she  knows  he  has  heard  about  it.  We  are  sorry  James  that 
we  could  not  let  her  try  herself. 

(All  right,  father.     I  understand.) 

but  you  know  what  the  difficulties  is  [read  '  difficulty  is  *]  then 
suddenly  'difficulties  are,'  when  the  pencil  wrote:]  are  and  you 
see  she  has  stayed  in  that  earth  condition  until  [read  '  and  it/] 
no,  until  she  would  need  go  away  for  some  time  before  she  could 
talk  (I  understand.)  without  getting  *  *  w^e  have  told  her  so. 

(Wah  till  1  fix  the  pencil.)  [Pencil  turned  again.]  you  did 
not  (I  will  change  it.)      [Pencil  changed.] 

he  did  not  like  to  be  [pause.]  [Hand  trembled  much.]  she 
did  not  like  it  because  we  told  her  to  *  *  [possibly  scrawls  for 
*  wait.']  but  we  could  not  do  otherwise. 

(Yes,  I  understand.) 

[pause.]  will  you  tell  the  friend  so,  (Yes.)  yes,  we  would 
gladly  could  we  ['  could  we  '  read  as  '  continue/]  trying,  but  it 
would  not  do. 

(Yes,  have  you  anything  else  to  say  about  that  case?) 

we  would  rather  she  tell  [not  read  at  time.]  tell  her  own  story. 

(Yes,  that's  right.) 

it  is  better. 

(I  understand.)  yes.  (Do  you  wish  to  talk  about  other 
things?) 

not  this  time  James,  we  use  [not  read  at  once.]  use  [old 
fashioned  *  s/1  so  much  force  that  we  must  not  try  another  this 
time,  you  understand.  (Yes»  I  do.)  yes,  I  will  leave  you  now. 
(All  right.)     Goodby  My  son.     (Goodbye,  father.) 


Mrs.   Sniead  came  out  of  the  trance  sooner  than  Mrs. 
LeM.     As  soon  as  the  sitting  was  over  I  turned  to  look  at 
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Mrs.  LeM.  and  she  was  resting^  her  head  on  her  hand  and  her 
elbow  on  the  bedside.     In  a  few  moments  I  raised  her  head* 
and  she  sighed  and  gasped  for  breath.     Presently  she  sud-^ 
denly  opened  her  eyes  with  a  start  and  asked  if  any  one  was 
there.     I  made  no  special  reply  and  in  a  moment  she  sank 
back  into  a  half  trance  again  and  more  sighs   and    heav 
breathing  occurred  when  she  again  awakened  unable  to  use] 
her  tongue  to  speak.     Her  legs  were  so  numb  that  it  was 
difficult  to  walk  for  some  time.     In  some  respects  her  trance 
was  ended  in  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Piper's,     She  did  not  utter 
any  sentences  but  the  physical  signs,  in  particulars  which  I 
cannot  describe,  resembled  Mrs.  Piper*s.     Mrs.  Smead  has™ 
never  shown  any  of  these.  f 

After  Mrs,  LeM.  recovered  consciousness  she  remarked 
to  me  that  she  wanted  to  speak  to  the  gentleman.      She  had  ■ 
remembered  some  of  the  things  which  came  into  her  mindfl 
during  the  trance  or  which  had  been  admitted  into  it  as  she 
came  out.     I  took  her  to  the  gentleman  and  she  afterward 
told  me  what  she  narrated  to  him  as  her  experience. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  communications  represent 
the  communicator  as  suffering  as  if  she  had  been  poisoned 
and  that  this  allusion  only  partly  coincides  with  the  impres- 
sion after  the  sitting  of  the  23rd  that  she  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  man  himself.  If  the  message  had  been  the  same  it 
would  have  been  referable  to  secondary  personality  so  far  as 
Mrs.  Smead  is  concerned,  and  it  may  still  be  so  in  spite  of  its 
variation.  But  the  fact  that  Ijoth  had  gotten  a  similar  im- 
pression on  the  previous  occasion  when  the  man  was  present 
is  against  this  supposition,  and  so  is  the  diflference  between 
the  two  occasions  in  the  message  given  at  this  sitting.  It 
remains  to  verify  the  facts  in  the  case 

The  verdict  of  Mr.  M.  which  I  have  quoted  at  the  end  of 
a  previous  sitting  was  passed  after  reading  the  present  rec^ 
ord  and  so  stands,  no  pertinence  being  discoverable  by  him 
m  the  communications.  He  was  desirous  of  having  further 
experiments,  but  there  has  been  no  later  opportunities  for 
these,  ^ 

On  the  27th  Mrs.  Smead  reported  a^  having  occurred. 

after  the  sitting  of  the  26th   th^  f  ,,  ^^  wm 

6  "in.  the  following  experiences. 


I 
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"  Friday  afternoon,  after  the  sitting  with  the  gentleman  where 
the  lady  with  dark  hair  appeared,  I  felt  several  times  as  if  I 
had  a  mustard  plaster  across  my  shoulder,  and  once  this  after- 
noon I  felt  it.  It  seemed  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  small  letter 
sheet." 


October  27th,  1906. 
10.40  a.  m.     Present  Mrs.  L.  and  J.  H.  H. 

[10.45  hand  trembled  and  at  10.48  wrote.] 

I  shall  try  and  get  the  lady  for  this  friend  as  we  promised  her 
to  to  do. 

(Very  good.) 

She  asked  me  to,  so  I  shall  go  to  try,  wait. 

(Mrs.  L. .  I  asked )     [Long  pause.] 

[Mrs.  L.  placed  Dr.  Hodgson's  MSS.  book  of  verses  under 
Mrs.  Smead's  wrist.  Hand  trembled  more  noticeably,  for  awhile 
and  then  moved  upward  on  the  paper  and  began  writing.] 

she  [read  at  time  as  either  '  the  '  or  *  she.']  [pause.]  she  *  * 
[erased]  so  we  cannot  talk  like  this. 

(Mrs.  L. :  Who  is  the  lady  who  seems  to  wish  to  speak  to 
me?)  [pause.]  she  hath  influence  but  it  is  not  strong  enough 
for  the  Ight  [light]  this  time,  had  it  been  taken  from  of  her  [read 
*  of  her  '  doubtfully.]     oflf  person  it  would  have  been  stronger. 

(To  what  do  you  refer  in  taking  it  oflf  her  person?) 

when  she  left  the  earth  the  book  that  she  read  does  not  hold 
personal  memories  of  friends  (Good.)  like  the  smaller  objects 
of  her  wearing  apparel. 

(Well  it  is  another  person  that  is  wanted.     Here  is  an  article.) 

[I  here  placed  another  article  of  Dr  Hodgson's  on  the  table 
near  the  hand — an  article  which  I  have  used  on  various  occasions 
with  Mrs.  Smead  and  others.] 

I  will  go  in  search  and  try  and  bring  the  person. 

(Good.     Look  at  the  article  carefully.) 

[I  pointed  at  the  article  and  thought  of  Dr.  Hodgson.  Hand 
quietted  and  a  long  pause  of  four  minutes.  Then  it  trembled  for 
two  minutes  before  it  began  to  write.] 

Think  [read  as  *  then  '  with  waiting  for  the  re^t.  As  hand 
was  superposing  I  said :  *  Wait  a  moment '  and  moved  the  hand 
and  pencil  down.]  T. . .  [I  suddenly  read  *  think.']  you  J. . . . 
my  son.     [pause.] 

(Do  you  wish  me  to  leave  the  room?) 

[pencil  made  a  line  across  the  page  and  wrote  an  undecipher- 
able word  resembling  *  son.']  you  think  you  can  trifle  with  your 
father,     [written  very  rapidly.] 
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(NoL.,0 

no,  I   went  to  see  which  of  the   friends   [pause.]    ai 
friend's  [*  s  '  written  on  next  sheet,]     lady  friend  over 

(Wait  a  moment.) 

here  said  you  did  not  think  it  was  me*  this  youngs  lady  has 
very  beautiful  blue  eyes  and  her  features  are  what  you  call  pecu- 
liar, imperfect,  ['imperfect'  not  read,  except  *  in  '  for  *  im/] 
P  ERF....  [suddenly  read  *  perfect.*]  yes.  h.  .  .  [erased,] 
she  has* abundance  of  beautiful  brown  hair,  yes,  her  face  is  one 
that  *  *  [erased.]  was  never  spoiled  by  the  use  of  outside 
powders, 

(Well....)  there  is  also  a  tall  [read  'tale/]  tall  [read 
'  ball/J  no,  T. . .  {TalL)  Gentleman  and  he. . .  his  head  is  all 
light,  yes. 

(Father )      (Mrs.  L.:  This  may  be  all  right.)      (Go  on.) 

yes,  he  has  a  smooth  face  and  a  dark  suit  blacky  yes  *   *  . 

(Let  me  fix  the  pencil.)      [pencil  turned.] 

coat  is  not  made  as  I  wore  mine. 

(Well,  how  is  it  made?) 

it  is  longer  and  he  has  a  high  (*  Light*?)  no,  standup"cSP" 
lar,  yes,  and  whe  [erased.]  weres  [erased.]  wears,  yes,  a  ring 
with  a  .big  stone,  it  looks  like  red,  yes.  and  he  has  a  pair  of 
white  cuffs,  like  the  collar  and  he  has  a  stone  in  it  that  look 
[superposed.] 

(Last  word  again.) 

looks  like  a  diamond,  yes. 

(Mrs,  L. :  There  is  nothing  here.)  (J.  H.  H. :  Let  it  go,)' 
[Pencil  changed.] 

he  has  asked  me  to  describe  his  [read  *  this.')  his  persona 
apearance  [appearance.]  to  you  and  now  he  says  it  was  his  even 
ing  [read  coming.]  no,  ev.  . .  [suddenly  read  *  evening.*]  costume, 
yes. 

(Good,  does  he  know  me  personally.) 

no,  he  knows  your  lady  [*  your  *  read  *  you.*]  fr. . . 

(Wait  a  moment.)  [hand  superposing  and  was  moved  down 

the  lady  friend, 

(Mrs,  L. :   Does  he  know  me?) 

3^es*  and  her  friend,  yes,  that  is  interested  in  your  work,  [Mr 
L.  looked  at  her  watch  and  pointed  at  it,  signifying  that  the  tic 
was  up.]     we  must  go  now. 

(All  right,  the  time  is  up.) 

goodby. 

(Goodbye,  father.). 


Mrs.  L.»  after  the  sitting,  said  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  it  that  was  pertinent  except  the  allusion  to  the 
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young  girl  with  blue  eyes  and  the  tall  man.  She  thought  of 
her  sister  who  so  appeared  early  in  the  Piper  sittings  and 
her  husband  who  was  tall.  But  details  do  not  fit  at  all.  The 
sitting  was  an  absolute  failure  in  relation  to  her,  and  I  do  not 
know  any  pertinence  whatever  in  any  of  the  incidents. 

J.  H.  H. 


October  29th,  1906. 
10.45  ^'  ^'     [Present  Mrs.  B.,  J.  H.  H.  only  a  few  minutes 
at  the  beginning.] 

we  R  here  [pause.] 

(Let  me  move  the  book,  please.)  [Book  or  pad  moved  up  a 
little.]  • 

we,  yes,  wish  to  be  set  right,  yes. 

(About  what?) 

our  own  point,  this  pencil. 

(All  right.     Shall  I  change  the  pencil?) 

[I  had  begun  with  pencil  used  when  Mrs.  B.*s  husband  com- 
municated. I  changed  to  the  one  used  by  my  father  when  in 
control  and  placed  it  between  first  finger  and  the  thumb.] 

yes,  now  I  have  a  word  to  you,  James  alone. 

(All  right.)     [I  asked  Mrs.  B.  to  leave  a  moment.     She  left.] 

your  lady  friend  of  last  week  did  not  understand  us.  she  hurt 
us  so  as  she  moved  us  around  we  could  not  do  for  her  what  we 
would,  that  is  all  now.  you  can  leave  us  with  your  friend  if 
you  wish. 

(Yes,  I  shall  do  so.)     [I  called  Mrs.  B.] 

tell  her  not  to  hurt  us.     [I  left  as  this  was  writing.] 

(Who  is  here?) 

you  want  your  same  friend. 

(Yes,  I  do.) 

he  said  has  she  seen  me  yet. 

(No,  not  yet.) 

I  will  tell  him  to  try. 

[Change  of  handwriting.]     Yes,  I  am  here  Bess  and. . . 

(Are  you  Captain?) 

I  am.  [pause.]  you  are  all  right  this  time,  your  soul  is  at 
rest  more  now. 

(Yes,  I  am  all  right.) 

yes,  I  do  not  like  it  so  troubled  as  it  was  before  I  came  to  you 
here. 

(I  don't  think  Til  ever  be  so  disturbed  again.) 
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your  friends  will  help  you. yes  you  know  that  what  yoor 
Friend  C.  H.  you  asked  me  to  tell  you. . .  what  you  wanted  to  da 
1  vvoukl  not  if  I  were  you. 

(Why  not?) 

because  I  do  not  think  you  could  be  happy. 

[A  short  passage  omitted  because  it  is  too  personal  to  pub- 
lish.] 

Charles  Horton. 

(Which  do  you  mean?     That  is  not  correct.) 

horton  you  get.     his  name,  do  you  get  it. 

(Not  quite,  spell  it.) 

Horten.  is  it  well.  [*  Horten  '  possibly  attempt  at  correct 
name.]     is  she.  [?] 

[A  considerable  passage  of  private  matter  is  here  omitted.  It 
contains  one  or  two  incidents  of  some  evidential  value,  but  are 

too  personal  to  mention  in  detail.]  • 

(What  shall  I  do  with  your  father's  picture  at  home?) 

Keep  it,  yes. 

(Ooii't  you  want  me  to  send  it  to  Rachel?) 

no,  no,  it  was  mine  and  now  it  is  yours:  not  where  you 
there,     keep  it  for  me. 

(Don*t  you  want  to  send  some  messaee  to  the  children?) 

It  is  hard  to  do  it  when  they  are  always  so  busy  and  don't 
have  much  time  to  think  of  me  over  here.  ^^ 

(Don't  they  think  of  you?)  ^M 

yes,  but  not  like  you.  are  you  doing  much  for  the  ones  ovt^* 
there. that  is  what  they  tcl!  me  here.  you.  . . , 

(I  do  want  to  be  useful.) 

I  what,  I  did  not  here  [hear.]  you  always  were  my  deari  [e] 
and  you  can  do  very  much  by  helping  to  show  them  over  there 
where  you  are  that  %ve  are  here,  you  do  not  my  dearest  need 
be.  * .  need  be  afraid  to  let  your  light  be  used  for  the  work,  it 
would  not  hurt  you.    do  you  understand. 

(Yes,  I  understand.) 

it  will  be  well  and  I  will  belp  you,  yes,  [pause,]    I  have  [dc 
it  since  you  came  nearer  to  me,  me'  yes.     this  work  will 
your  usefulness. 

(You  know  that  my  desire  is  to  be  useful  in  life,) 

yes,  and  you  can  bring  comfort  to  those  that  are  over  here, 
yes,  by  helping  with  your  life,  [pause.]  it  is  our  choice  [erased] 
choice,  yes.  I  am  glad  to  help  with  vou  Bessie  and  you  need 
[erased.]  need  not  be  afraid  to  give  up  to  it.  ^H 

(Can't  you  come  to  me?)  ^H 

I  shall  be  glad  to  if  it  [erased.]  the  fa^^^**'  Isheet  changed.!     * 
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Father  so  desires  it.  we  will  ask  him,  yes.  you  must  let  me  tell 
you  another  time  about  that.  I  will  help  you  as  you  so  desire 
me  for  a  guide,  it  is  all  right,  you  need,  yes,  not  worry.  I 
must  go.    the  time  goes  so  rapidly,    what  did  you  say. 

(You  will  surely  come  to  me?) 

yes,  I  will.  I  shall  live  near  to  you  my  love.  I  shall  come  to 
you  alone,    you  will  not  be  frightened. 

(No  indeed  I  will  not.) 

then  I  will  come  as  near  as  I  can  to  you  this  night,  will  you 
seat  [apparent  attempt  to  erase.]  set  in  a  an  [a'  and  *an' 
erased,]  an  easy  chair  and  do  as  your  friend  here  is  tonight,  good, 
no  I  must  Ino. ...  I  must  leave  you  until  I  try  to  come  alone  to- 
night, goodby  my  Bessie,  be  willing  that  we  shall  control  you. 
[Change  of  handwriting  and  control.] 

Tell  James  we  are  agoing  to  leave  now. 

(Shall  I  call  him?) 

no,  not  time  now.  I  was  almost  gone  when  you  called  to  me. 
now  what  did  you  ask  of  me. 

(Won't  you  be  my  friend?) 

I  am  the  friend  of  all  Son  James  has  for  friends,  but  that  is  not 
just  what  you  wish  me  to  say.  what  is  most  or  nearest  to  your 
heart,  yes. 

(Can't  you  help  me?) 

I  do  when  I  can  be  of  service  to  the  work.     I  am  not  this  time. 

Mrs.  Smead  was  not  told  of  the  failures  last  week  with 
Mrs.  L.  The  allusion  to  the  rough  handling  and  failure  is 
pertinent  therefore. 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  B.  feels  less  worried  or  troubled  than 
she  was  before  she  came  here.  Mrs.  Smead  knows  nothing 
of  her  previous  history  aijd  of  course  nothing  of  the  state  of 
mind  which  gives  pertinence  to  the  allusion  here.  The  ref- 
erence to  "  Charles  Horton  ''  is  the  same  as  to  Charles  H.  in 
the  second  experiment,  but  the  name  is  apparently  com- 
pleted here,  tho  not  correctly. 

The  remainder  explains  itself.  It  is  not  evidential,  but 
it  has  the  right  characteristics  about  it  for  being  what  it 
purports  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  Mrs.  B.'s  sit- 
tings is  that  connected  with  the  statement  coming  from 
Mr.  B.  "  I  shall  be  glad  of  it  if  the  father,  Father  so  desires 
it."  The  reader  will  remark  that  it  is  imbedded  in  the  con- 
versation about  her  trying  mediumistic  work  herself.     She 
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has  had  many  mediumistic  experiences  and  has  done  auto- 
matic writing  of  the  usual  type.  One  who  purports  to  com- 
municate through  her  more  or  less  as  a  control  is  Father 
Damien.  Apparently  it  is  he  to  whom  Mr.  B,  alludes  in  the 
message.  Mrs.  B.  did  not  recognize  this  until  I  called  her 
attention  to  it.  Mrs.  B.'s  own  father  is  still  living-,  Mrs, 
Sniead  knew  nothing  whatever  about  this  control  of  Father 
Damien.  I  had  always  attributed  his  presence  in  Mrs.  B/s 
writing  to  secondary  personality,  as  she  bad  a  very  great  ad* 
miration  for  him  and  his  work.  But  apparently  the  allusion 
to  him  here  would  imply  a  more  interesting  explanation. 


10.50  a.  m.     Present  Mrs.  H.  and  J, 


October  30th,   1906. 


[Hand  began  writing  at  10.55.] 

we  [pencil  showed  it  was  going  to  run  over  top  of  paper*] 

(Wait  a  moment,)  (Mrs.  H. :  Don't  touch  her.)  [Said  in 
%vhispcn]  [J.  H.  H.  moved  hand  down.]  are  here,  you  can 
['  can  '  not  read  at  time.]  ■ 

(Little  larger  letters  please.)  I 

see  that  we  arc  not  hurt  ['  hurt  '  not  read  at  time.]  this  time* 

(Word  before  this.)  hurt.     (Good.  I  shall.) 

yes,  you  understand  me. 

(Yes,  I  understand  perfectly.) 

then  we  will  ask  you  to  leave  us.  I  shall  let  the  gentleman  tfy 
for  her. 

(Good,  if  I  am  needed  you  w^ill  call  for  me.) 

yes,  I  will 

(I  shall  be  outside.)     [J.  H.  H.  leaves  the  room,] 

I  came  to  yoo  at  the  last  time  you  came  here  and  you  did  na 
recognize  me.  [J.  H.  H.  called  in  to  read.  Sitter  could  not  ufl 
derstand.] 

(W'elU)  yes. 

(I  shall  have  to  read.)  no. 

(For  the  lady.)  not  all, 

(You  can  write  and  I  can  read  it  afterward.     Is  that  it?) 

you  can  go  out  of  our  light,  [J,  H,  H.  goes  into  the  corner^ 
of  the  room.]  * 

when  you  come  before  w^e  could  not  let  him  try,  you  wert 
too  nervous,     now  I  shall  sti  [erased.]  sit  back  and'he  will 
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alone,  why  did  you  think  it  impossible  [J.  H.  H.  called,  to  turn 
sheet.  Then  returned  to  his  position.]  for  mother  and  I  to  ever 
come  back  to  you.  we  came  as  soon  as  we  could  and  now  my 
head  does  not  trouble  [me],  yet  you  do  not  speak  one  word  to 
us  here,  do  you  still  care  for  us.  it  is  so  strange,  it  was  al- 
ways I  that  was  quiet,  but  I  never  [J.  H.  H.  called  to  turn  sheet 
and  remained.]  could  believe  you  wuld  [would]  not  speak  to  me. 
Do  you  come  to  trouble  me.  my  head  is  all  right  now.  it  is  all 
right. 

(Now  what  relation  are  you  to  this  lady?) 

I  shall  not  stay  if  she  does  not  care  to  speak  to  me 

(Yes,  she  cares.)  alone.  (Yes,  I  hope  you  could  give  some- 
thing to  prove  your  identity.) 

she  is  mine. 

(Good.  Yes,  she  does  not  see  you.  We  get  the  messages  in 
writing  and  it  will  take  little  incidents  in  your  two  lives  to  show 
that  you  are  present  and  when  you  are  able  you  can  give  your 
name  in  full  or  in  such  form  as  she  will  recognize  it.) 

I  cannot  tell  her  one  thing  (Wait  a  moment.)  [superposing.] 
she  does  not  already  know. 

(Good,  but  you  can  tell  something  which  the  lady  through 
whom  you  are  communicating  cannot  know.) 

[Hand  went  on  writing  while  I  spoke  this  statement.] 

Is  she  not  satisfied  to  know  she  is  mine  still. 

(Yes,  but  that  does  not  prove  whom  you  are  clearly.) 

you  know  that  I  came  here  of  head  trouble  and  I  will  tell  you 
that  I  worried  *  *  until  it  made  me  sick,  yes,  and  now  I  am 
[written  *  an.']  trying  to  set  right  myself  again,  yes  we  [hand 
shook  and  *  we  *  erased.]  I  do  not  like  to  tell  my  troubles  to 
strangers. 

(That^s  right.     Talk  on  some  other  subject.) 

and  she  knows  I  never  was  much  good  at  talking. 

[Long  pause  during  which  Mrs.  H.  remarked:  *  Won't  that 
person  tell  his  name?'  J.  H.  H.  replied:  *  Yes,  but  that  must 
take  its  own  course.'] 

[Hand  began  shaking  and  in  a  moment  to  write  but  paused 
again  for  a  few  moments  and  wrote  illegible  scrawls.]  ***** 
*  *  *  will  come  next  week  [all  this  not  read  at  time.] 

(Cannot  read  it.) 

we  will  [read  *  would.']  come  ...will...  will...  next  week, 
Hodgson. 

(All  right,  Hodgson.) 

you  can  help  us,  yes,  goodby  ['  by  '  read  '  boy,'  and  this  fol- 
lowed by  attempt  to  erase,  when  I  read  it  rightly.]  Hodgson. 

(All  right.     Goodbye.     Come  again.)      [pause.] 

[This  interruption  by  Dr.  Hodgson,  assuming  that  it  is  he, 
shows  a  very  marked  change  in  the  handwriting.     It  decidedly 
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resembles  in  general  characteristics  his  writing  in  the  Piper  case 
The  writing  now  changes  to  the  preceding,  deliberate  style,  Dr. 
Hodgson's  having  been  rapid  and  less  clear.] 

I  told  her  to  speak  to  me  alone.  [J.  H.  H.  whispers  to  Mrs.  H. 
to  greet  the  communicator.] 

(Mrs.  H.:  I  am  glad  to  see  you.)  (Yes,  she  will  the  next 
time,) 

not  now  no. 

(Not  next  time,  but  now^?) 

you  see  not  [probably  intended  for  noiv]  how  hard  we  speak 
to  vou  [pause]    now  do  you  wear  mv  ring^  always, 
'(J.  H.  H.:  Say  Yes  or  No.)     (Mrs.  H.:  Yes.) 

[Hand  slightly  trembles.]  yes  keep  it  do  not  ever  take  them 
from  the  place  I  put  them. 

It  is  a  new  way  to  talk  (Yes,  I  understand.)  and  hard  to 
bring  back  memories,  yes,  but  I  an  [am]  trying.  [Hand  trembles 
as  it  writes  next  few  words.]  let  us  never  forget  the  time  I  pot 
the  first  one  there. 

(Xo,  she  would  not  forget  that.) 

it  was  when  we  were  happiest,  [read  first  *  happy/  then  *  hap- 
piest.']   yes.     (Wait  a  moment.)      [Hand  ran  off  paper.] 

I  know  that  she  cares  because  she  took  it  and  said,  j^es,  she 
would  love  me  always,  yes.     [excitement  in  hand.] 

It  is  time  for  me  to  go.     [pause.] 

(^Yes,  the  time  is  up.) 

^oodby  lames.  When  friend  H.  said,  yes.  (Yes  I  shall. "> 
Father.     <  Yes,  I  shall.) 

\\  ::en  Mrs.  Smead  came  out  of  the  trance  she  complained 
of  a  pa:n  in  her  head  which  slie  said  was  not  like  a  headache. 
1:  passed  away  in  ten  miuntes.  She  said,  however,  that  she 
saw  a  r.ar.v-  with  a  pencil  by  the  side  of  her's  all  alone.  Also 
:ha:  >::e  saw  a  lady  with  dark  h.air  parted  in  the  middle  and 
wavy  on  the  siv'.es  and  pnshed  over  the  ears  in  the  old-fash- 
:;nrd  way.  Lady  was  stont.  Also  saw  a  :nan  with  pleasant 
!:.^r  ar  ■  ha'r  a  httle  j^ray.  hn:  tioi  :::::ch  so. 

October  30th.   1906. 


asse  .  :rv  >ecretary  :t  s:-.e  .snew  t'r^e  woman  who 

t^';^  -^-n-c  and  she  at  once  asked  nie,  '-Which 

:  -ephed,  either  one      Mrs.  I,e  M.  ^:  once  said 

h,:  n:t  know  and  rctnarked  tha:  she  c:d  not  even 
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see  one  of  them.  The  other,  the  lady's  companion,  came 
into  the  room  to  write  a  note  while  the  sitting  was  going  on, 
but  her  name  was  not  given  to  Mrs.  LeM.  Mrs.  LeM.  re- 
mained in  entire  ignorance  of  the  sitter,  as  I  wish  her  to  have 
another  sitting.  I  admitted  them  to  the  house  and  Mrs.  H. 
was  heavily  veiled.  A  few  moments  after  sajring  that  she 
did  not  know  either  one  of  them  Mrs.  LeM.  suddenly  said: 

"Wait  a  minute!     Was  Mrs.  H (giving  full  name) 

here  this  morning?"  I  simply  asked  her  in  reply,  "What 
makes  you  think  that  ?  "  She  replied,  "  Now  you  tell  me." 
I  admitted  it,  and  Mrs.  LeM.  remarked:  "I  just  heard  a 
voice  telling  me  the  name." 

I  am  quite  confident  that  Mrs.  LeM.  had  not  been  able  to 
know  or  suspect  in  any  usual  way  the  identity  or  name  of  the 
party  who  came  for  the  sitting. 

JAMES  H.  HYSLOP. 

October  30th,  1906. 

Mrs.  Smead  described  the  following  vision  as  having  oc- 
curred last  Sunday  morning  just  after  breakfast. 

She  had  gone  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Brain's  room  and  was  sit- 
ting in  a  rocking-chair  between  the  two  beds  when  she  saw 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  lady  near  the  foot  of  the  bed  on 
her  left.  The  lady  had  on  a  cap  whose  front  was  flat  and  a 
band  seemed  to  cross  it.  The  sides  were  puffed  up  or  ruf- 
fled. The  top  was  quite  high  as  if  it  rested  on  a  knot  of  hair 
held  up  by  combs.  The  face  was  thin  and  the  cheek  bones 
high. 

Mrs.  Brain  recognized  this  as  a  description  of  her  grand- 
mother. Mrs.  Brain  describes  the  cap  which  she  wore  as 
follows.  The  grandmother  wore  a  cap  which  was  plain 
across  the  front  and  the  sides  fuller,  resembling  ear  laps. 
The  crown  of  the  cap  arose  slightly  above  the  head  so  that 
it  could  be  seen.  Mrs.  Brain  says  that  she  does  not  know  a 
lady  to-day  who  wears  one  like  it.  The  cap  was  of  the  style 
of  forty  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Smead,  after  the  vision,  came  down  stairs  and  asked 
Mrs.  Brain  to  describe  her  mother.  Mrs.  Brain  wanted  to 
know   why   and    Mrs.    Smead   said   she   thought    she,    Mrs. 
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Smead,  had  seen  her  mother.     Mrs.  Brain  always  called  hcT 
mother. 

JAMES  H.  HYSLOP, 

October  30th,  1906. 
Mrs.  Smead  described  the  following  experience  last  night 
She  was  awake  when  it  occurred.     She  seemed   to  see  six 
persons  in  the  room.     One  was  a  lady  who  looked  like  the 
lady    she   saw   yesterday    morning,   just    after    the    sitting. 
There  were  several  men.     One  had  on  a  cap  which  made  him 
look  like  a  priest.     Another  had  a  four-cornered  hat  such  as 
children  sometimes  wear.     Others  had  on  hats  like  the  Pope 
or  a  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,     She  started  to  get  up  t^M 
write  it  down,  but  found  that  she  could  move  only  her  heai^^ 
All  the  persons  in  the  vision  were  dressed  in  white. 

J.\MES  R  HYSLOP. 


10.34  a.  m,  October  31st,  1906. 

[10.38  hand  began  to  write.     Present  Mrs.  Quentin. 
H.  H.  a  few  minutes.] 

we  are  here»  yes,  the  others  will  accompany  the  ligh  [t]  an 
for  the  presen  [t]  James  I  shall  try  their  methods  alon  [e],  Ya 
u,  d.  what  I  mean. 

(Yes.)     [Mrs.  Q.  read  the  *  U.  D.  ]  mean, 

(You  mean  for  me  to  leave  the  room  for  the  present  and, 
[pause.]     (You  mean  that  you  will  conduct  it  alone.) 

i  mean  I  will  tr\^  to  tel  fl]  the  friends  while  I  tr>'  to  keep  the 
light  usible  [usable,]     yes,  now  let  us  tr>%  '  ~ 

((iood;  I  shall  leave  that  to  you.)  _ 

yes,  leave.     IJ,  H.  H.  left  the  room  and  did  not  return  till  the 
close.]     yes,  alone. 

(Can  vou  tell  me  who  is  here?) 

T...    wait  awhile,     [possibly  what  has  been  interpreted 
•T*  may  be  the  beginning  of  'H/  as  the  beginning  of  '  H ' 
the  next  word  resembles  this.]     Hattie  as  she  said,  you  asked  foT 
H  and  the  other  one  is  not  herer.     [here J 

(Is  H.  here?) 

it  is  her  that  would  speak  with  you.    she  will  need  rest  ofte 
she  says  tell  mamma  we  have  a  lovely  time  so  many  of  us 
gcther. 
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(Are  you  all  together?)  , 

we  are  most  of  the  time. 

(Who  is  speaking?) 

Robert  Hyslop  for  ure  [your]  little  girl. 

(Is  the  little  girl  Alice?) 

yes,  and  there  is  another  too  she  says.  She  has  only  been 
here  over  two  Sabbaths. 

(Can  she  tell  her  name?) 

Hariet.  she  is  not  strong  enough  yet  mamma,  we  get 
stronger  here  in  a  little  while  to  come  back,  you  kn  now  [hand 
began  superposing  and  had  to  be  moved  down.]  mamma  that 
this  man  has  the  same  name  as  our  Robie's  name 

(Is  there  a  little  boy  there?) 

name  as  I  said  like  Robie  mamma,  do  you  know  we  come  to 
you  lots  and  put  our  arms  around  your  neck  and  kiss  you,  yes, 
and  you  jump  sometimes  and  think  it  is  a  noise. 

(But  I  mean  another  little  boy,  not  Robbie.) 

he  is  not  right  here,  but  he  is  home  with  auntie,  she  took  him 
home  mamma  [tendency  to  get  the  *  Mamma  *  with  one  *  m  *  as 
has  always  been  the  custom  with  Mrs.  Smead.] 

(Who  took  him  home?     Grandma?) 

and  Alice  would  not  stay,  she  saw  you  go  out  mama  and  she 
came  with  you  and  I  am  glad  I  come  because  I  rather  be  near 
you. 

(Do  you  see  your  little  sisters?) 

I  told  you  mama  we  had  a  nice  time  together  and  auntie  and 
gramma  take  us  to  see  so  many  pretty  places,  but  I  like  to  stay 
near  you. 

(You  don't  miss  me  there?) 

we  do  mama,  sometimes  we  cry  because  you  don't  come, 
then  they  take  us  away  till  we  feel  better  mama. 

(Do  you  learn  lessons  there?) 

we  are  learning  all  the  time  and  I  am  this  time  having  my  first 
lesson  in  talking  to  you  mama  this  funny  way,  you  see  mama. 

(Can  you  ask  Grandma  to  speak  to  me?) 

she  is  home  mama  with  baby  brother. 

(Where  is  home?)  [pause.]  [Question  repeated.]  where 
w...  [pause.]  where  there  are  lots  of  pretty  (Wait  a  moment.) 
[pencil  fixed.]  trees  m  [*  m  *  erased.]  and  hills  that  help  to  make 
it  look  pretty  and  then  the  home  is  there  with  you.  if  you  was 
here  it  would  be  here,  that  is  what  Grandma  tells  us  when  we 
cry. 

(You  must  not  cry.  I  think  of  you  always.  Be  a  good  boy 
and  teach  little  brother.) 

we  play  and  grandma  tell  us  lessons.  Alice  went  back  to  tell 
her  to  come  to  you  quick,  mama  did  you  think  baby  brother 
could  play  with  that  ball  now. 
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(No,  I  did  not  think  so,) 

but  he  did  once  mamma  and  perhaps  if  he  comes  here  with] 
he  will  want  to.  . . . 

(Is  Grandma  there  yet?) 

no,  mama. 

(Tell  me  how  mnch  you  see  me.) 

we  see  you  most  mama  when  it  is  dark  where  you  are  becat! 
sometikes  you  come  here  with  us  them   [possibly  intended 

'then/]     but  w^e  can  put  our  arms  around  you  outside  ma,    

grandma  didn't  come»  no*  the  man  says  we  must  go  away  pretty 
soon. 

(Send  a  message  to  your  father  before  you  go.) 

ask  papa  to  come  and  talk  to  all  of  us  mama,     tell  papa 
can  go  with  him  easy  now  and  I  can  have  lots  of  good  times  here 
(I  will.)     yes.  we  love  them  alL 

(Wait  a  minute*) 

all  of  us  do  mamma  love  him  and  you  to  [too]  to   [tell]  tell 
him  I  saw  baby's  rattle  ball,  then  he  will  know  it  was  me, 

(I  don't  remember  any  rubber  ball.) 

no,  baby's  ball. 

(Do  you  mean  doll?) 

it  made  a  noise. 

(Yes,  I  know.     It  made  music;) 

yes.     I  must  go  mamma, 

(Give  my  love  to  Grandma.) 

yes  and  sisters  and  babv. 

(Is  that  all?) 

He  has  gone. 

[}.  H.  H.  overheard  the  indications  of  closing  and  came  in.] 

Tell  James  I  shall  go  now. 

(AH  right,  father.) 


M 

re 
e™ 


I  had  just  come  down  stairs  from  the  sitting  which  Mrs. 
Q.  had  with  Mrs.  Smead  and  found  Mrs.  Smead  in  the  librar 
with  my  Secretary,  Mrs.  LeM.  Mrs.  LeM.  remarked  thai! 
soon  after  Mrs.  Smead  came  into  the  room  she,  Mrs.  LeM. 
felt  a  slap  or  touch  of  a  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  Mrs.  Smead 
remarked  to  me  that  she  saw  a  lady  in  wdiite.  Mrs.  LeM,, 
owing  to  her  feelings  and  sensations  which  were  that  of 
something  trying  to  influence  her,  asked  Mrs,  Smead  to  go 
aw^ay.  Mrs,  Smead  w^ent  down  stairs.  In  a  few  minutes 
Mrs.  LeM.  show^ed  signs  of  control  and  asked  me  to  call  Mrs. 
Smead  at  once,  which  I  did.  When  Mrs.  Smead  came  up- 
stairs Mrs.  LeM.  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  asked  Mrs.  Smea 
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to  hold  her,  Mrs.  LeM.'s  hand.  Mrs.  Smead  placed  her  right 
hand  on  Mrs.  LeM.'s  right,  which  soon  began  to  write.  The 
following  as  far  as  it  is  decipherable  was  the  result. 

[scrawls.]     Remember  the  energy  [?]  carried  [?]  out  of  this 

*    *    *    *    this  morning be  a  useful    *    *    when  [  ?]   [sheet 

changed.]  now  do  you  see  how  this  is  James.  *  *  *  *  is  and 
[  ?]  *  *  Be  careful  of  this  *  *  for  with  it  is  ********** 
tell  her  stop  ******  power  controlled  ******  [pencil 
quickly  thrown  from  hand,  and  writing  ceased.] 

Immediately  after  Mrs.  LeM.  began  to  recover  clear  con- 
sciousness, as  she  was  not  perfectly  normal  and  complained 
apparently  of  something  as  was  indicated  by  exclamations 
as  if  pained,  she  said  she  saw  light  all  through  her  head  fly- 
ing about  like  forked  lightning.  As  soon  as  she  was  clear 
she  said  that  her  impression  of  what  they  were  trying  to  say 
was  that  I  should  be  careful  of  this  lady,  the  sitter  who  had 
just  gone,  as  she  would  be  useful  in  the  work. 

Mrs.  Quentin  makes  the  following  notes  with  refer- 
ence to  this  sitting.  In  a  note  to  the  first  she  says  that  she 
did  not  utter  the  whole  name  of  the  persons  whose  initials 
are  given  in  the  questions  she  asked  of  the  communicator. 
This  will  explain  the  significance  of  the  name  Harriet. 

"  Mrs.  Smead  was  in  a  trance  when  I  came  in  and  did  not 
see  me  at  any  time.  Notice  the  name  of  my  mother  Harriet 
is  given  at  once  correctly.  It  was  always  used  in  the  form  of 
Hattie  for  my  mother  and  Harriet  for  my  grandmother. 

I  have  no  little  girl  on  the  other  side,  but  my  brother  has 
— a  tiny  baby.  The  Alice  referred  to — name  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Q.  in  previous  sitting  (p.  643) — represents  my  sister 
Alice  who  died  at  the  age  of  six  months  years  ago.  You 
notice  she  is  referred  to  by  my  children  as  "  auntie,"  tho  I 
had  given  no  clue  of  her  relation  to  me.  Robie  (Robbie) 
referred  to  is  my  grandfather's  only  son,  my  mother's 
brother  who  died,  aged  twelve,  years  ago. 

The  child  speaking  is  evidently  my  oldest  son  who  was 
still-born  and  had  no  name.  He  certainly  was  not  in  my 
thoughts,  and  I  was  perfectly  amazed  to  be  forced  to  admit 
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it  was  he,  by  his  reference  to  his  httle  brother   who 
younger  and  who  hved  to  be  seven  months  old. 

The  reference  to  the  musical  doll  which  turned  an  a  stick 
and  whose  body  was  round  like  a  ball  and  of  various  colors 
is  too  absolutely  pertinent  to  be  mistaken.  The  youngest 
baby  loved  this  toy  fondly  and  would  stretch  out  his  arms  to 
it  the  moment  he  saw  it,  all  through  his  illness. 

When  he  says,  *'  Yes  and  sisters  and  baby,"  he  evidently 
means  his  two  sisters  and  baby  sister  on  this  side,  tha  it 
puzzled  me  at  tirst/' 

Mrs.  Quentin  adds  with  reference  to  the  two  sittings  as 
wholes  the  following  summary. 

"  My  impression  of  the  first  sitting  was  very  unfavorable 
anfl  I  went  away  much  disappointed;  but  the  second  was  so 
startlingly  and  unexpectedly  pertinent  that  had  I  been  the 
greatest  sceptic  I  would  have  been  forced  to  recognize  some 
power  outside  anything  obtained  from  my  mind.  I  never 
dreamed  of  getting  a  conrmunication  from  the  nameless  baby 
whom  I  never  knew,  but  it  must  have  been  so,  or  there  is  00 
meaning  in  his  reference  to  *  baby  brother/ 

You  see  how  far  the  musical  doll  was  from  my  thoughts 
w^hen  at  first  I  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  *  rattle  balV 
and  asked,  *  Do  you  mean  rubber  ball?  * 

The  oldest  little  hoy  would  have  been  ten  years  old  last 
winter  and  the  youngest  eight  years  this  July.  He  died 
seven  years  ago  aged  six  months. 

This  last  sitting  made  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced/' 


November  ist,  1906. 
10.30  a.  m.     Present  Mrs.  X.,  and  J.  H,  H.  a  few  minutes 
at  outset. 

I  am  here  Jame^j. 

(Good ;  glad  to  greet  you,)  • 

yes.  wil!  you  wait 

(Yes,  I  shall  wait.) 

[pause.]     for  m.  , .  us  to  get  the  friend. 

(Yes  I  shall) 
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[pause.]     will  she  wish  to  talk  when  alone  James. 

(Mrs.  X.:  Never  mind.)  (No,  not  necessarily.  If  you  can 
do  it  as  well  with  my  presence  you  can  do  so,  but  if  you  need  me 
to  leave  I  shall  do  so.) 

[pause.]     the  friend  would  like  to  talk  alone. 

(All  right.     I  shall  leave.)     [J.  H.  H.  leaves  the  room.] 

you  came  to  see  me. 

(Yes,  that  is  a  right  greeting.) 

I  am  glad  you  did  because  It  [new  line  begun]  is  so  good  of 
you  to  come. 

(I  am  glad.) 

and  it  is  so  nice  that  we  can  talk. 

(I  am  happy  to  come.) 

although  it  is  just  a  little  different,  yet  we  can  do  it  here. 

(Yes,  we  can  do  it  here.) 

you  know  how  much  I  loved  you  and  now  I  do  still  only  more 
but  I  would  tell  you  all  about  it  my  dearest  one.  you  know  that 
we  loved  each  other  very  much  and  did  not  know  how  much  we 
were  to  each  other  until  I  had  to  come  over  here,  when  I  came 
away  I  could  see  you  so  clearly  my  dear  and  I  wanted  you  to 
know  I  was  all  right. 

(That  is  true.) 

I  did  not  want  you  to  weep  but  I  was  free  from  my  pain. 

(I  was  glad  to  have  you  free.) 

and  I  wanted  you  to  be  happy,  not  said  [Probably  intended 
for  sad] . 

(Yes,  I  understand.     But  it  was  hard.) 

yes  I  know  my  dearest  one  I  could  not  help  weeping  for  you 
were  so  lonely  and  I  could  not  help  you  as  I  used  to  when  we 
were  together,  yes.  not  like  w...  when  I  was  I  did  put  my 
arms  around  you  my  dear,  but  it  was  so  different  than  when  you 
would  look  up  and  smile  when  I  did  it  before,  you  know  what  I 
mean  mean  mean. 

(But  you  helped  me.) 

but  it  was  so  hard  to  have  that  dreadful  pain. 

(Yes,  it  was  terrible.) 

you  know  I  could  not  have  suffered  it  had  you  not  been  so 
good  to  me. 

(How  do  you  mean?     But  you  were  very  good  to  me.) 

I  should  now  have  to  be  very  much  ashamed  if  I  had  not  my 
dear  been  good  to  you.  you,  I  know  were  patient  with  me  when 
I  had  that  dreadful  pain.     It  was  so  hard  sometimes. 

(Anyone  would  have  been  patient  with  you.) 

[pause.]  we  can  have  a  talk  about  something  else.  It  makes 
me  suffer  so  all  over  again. 

(Yes,  let  us  talk  of  something  else.) 
It  pleases  me  to  see  you  carry  those  flowers  for  me.     yes,  it 
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looks  more  cheerful,  we  can  know  so  many  thing^s  here  about 
which  you  do  that  I  did  not  reli. . .  [erased.]  realize  when  I  was 
there.  It  is  so  nice  to  have  you  where  I  can  talk  to  you  yes.  I 
must  rest  awhile,     wait. 

(Yes,  I  will  wait.)     [pause.] 

How  did  you  find  me  here. 

(Did  you  not  send  me  word?) 

no,  how  did  you  find  me  here,  yes,  but  I  wanted  you  to  come 
and  how  did  you  know  it. 

(Did  you  not  send  me  word?) 

yes  [pause.]  then  [?]  you  did  get  it.  I  did  not  know  but 
perhaps  you  did  n't.  It  is  quite  a  while  since,  yes.  (How  did  you 
send  me  word  ?)     through  your  friend,  yes. 

(Which  friend?) 

you  know  the  one.     I  do  not  nee[d]  tell  it. 

(That's  right.) 

we  can  send  the  word  to  you  because  you  have  some  light 
yourself. 

(How  have  I  shown  it?) 

because  you  know  sometimes  I  have  come  to  you.  you  could 
see  me. 

(You  mean  I  could  feel  you.) 

no,  see  me.     I  can  make  you  know  it  is  me. 

(that  is  true.) 

yes  and  it  is  so  nice  to  be  able  to  keep  near  each  other. 

(It  helps  mo  a  great  deal.) 

it  is  what  takes  so  much  of  the  awful  sting  away,  yes,  and 
helps  us  here  so  much  when  our  friends,  all  of  those  we  love,  can 
know  we  are  near  them.  yes. 

(Tell  me  something  of  yourself.) 

If  I  do  tlink  [think]  about  it,  it  brings  back  that  dreadful  pain. 

(Can't  you  talk  about  happy  days?) 

yes.  1  will  rest  and  try  again. 

(Yes.  rost.^      [Pause.]      [pipe  laid  on  table.] 

you  know  we  i\o  not  use  them  here.     yes. 

and  1  would  like  to  again  with  you,  yes. 

( Xo.  I  did  not  think  you  did.  but  you  enjoyed  it  here.) 

I  had  lots  of  comfort  smoking,  yes. 

(Yes.  that  is  right.) 

and  that  is  why  you  saved  them  because  they  were  mine. 

1  You  remember  those  happy  days?) 

no  one  else  even  had  them  but  myself  and  so  you  keep  them 
for  me.  yes. 

1  r>ut  we  will  be  together  again?) 

when  we  were  together,  yes.  I  wish  we  could  again  sit  and 
talk  while  1  could  smoke,  yes.  we  will  but  It  is  so  *  *   [hard?]  to 
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see  them  and  then  and  you  together  now,  yes  will  yo[u]  look  up 
so  that  I  can  see  you  full. 

(Yes  I  will.) 

I  want  to  kiss  you,  yes,  like  I  did.  we  will  alway  [s]  remem- 
ber it,  and  I  will  squeeze  you  untill  [until]  you  so  [probably  in- 
tended for  *say.']  [circles  then  drawn.]  h...  [?]  then  until 
you  say  O  yes. 

(Yes,  sweetheart.) 

we  will  allways  [always]  be  so  happy,  even  now  because  I 
can  come  near  you.  It  is  so  goo  [d]  to  remember  the  times  we 
we. . . .     (Wait  a  moment.    The  pencil  is  wrong.)     [pencil  fixed.] 

(Tell  me  some  little  fact.) 

I  will  have  to  go  the  friend  says  very  soon. 

(Will  you  come  again  tomorrow?) 

will  I,  oh  yess  [yes]  I  will  come  allways  [always]  near  you 

(Try  to  tell  me  some  little  fact.) 

about  my  pipes.  I  will  try  to.  I  it  [scrawl.]  if  it  does  not 
hurt  me. 

(I  understand.) 

yes,  goodby 

[J.  H.  H.  then  came  into  the  room  and  the  hand  seemed  to 
have  ceased  the  writing.  In  a  moment  it  began  again  in  large 
letters.] 

we  are  going.     (Goodbye.)  y . . . 

After  she  came  out  of  the  trance  Mrs.  Smead  said  she  saw 
a  gentleman  with  a  dark  mustache  and  a  broad  forehead  and 
the  face  was  a  little  thin  on  the  sides. 

Mr.  X.  died  of  paresis  and  apparently  there  was  no  pain 
associated  with  his  death.  It  is  apparently  true  that  Mrs.  X. 
has  "  some  light  "  as  she  has  tried  automatic  writing  with 
some  success.  Mrs.  Smead  knew  nothing  of  the  lady. 
Mrs.  X.  was  brought  in  after  Mrs.  Smead  had  started  into 
the  trance  and  had  her  head  and  face  buried  in  a  pillow. 
She  could  not  even  see  that  it  was  a  lady  present.  Mrs.  X. 
left  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  sitting  before  Mrs.  Smead 
came  out  of  the  trance  and  was  not  seen  by  her  at  all.  The 
allusion  to  smoking  and  to  the  pipes  might  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  the  supernormal  if  we  did  not  have  to  assume  the 
possibility  of  subliminal  perception  by  smell  of  the  one  that 
had  been  put  on  the  table. 
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November  2nd,  1906. 
Inquiry  of  Mrs.  X.  to-day  reveals  that  her  husband  did 

take  a  great  deal  of  comfort  out  of  his  smoking^  and  it  wa* 
very  characteristic  of  him  to  sit  before  the  fire  and  talk  while 
having  his  smokes. 

I  ascertain  also  from  her  that  he  suffered  dreadful  pai? 
during  his  illness.  My  previous  note  indicates  that  I  thought 
there  was  none  of  this  in  paresis,  hut  it  seems  that  the  doctors 
told  Mrs.  X.  during  the  illness  that  his  suffering  was  not  so 
great  as  it  appeared  and  then  admitted  afterward  that  it  was, 
and  that  they  were  trying  to  relieve  her  of  sympathetic  ~ 
fering. 

The  most  important  incident  is  the  allusion  to  carrying 
flowers.  This  Mrs.  X.  does  constantly  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  allusion  also  to  smiling  was  pertinent,  in  faa 
almost  evidential,  as  it  describes  exactly  what  took  place  un- 
der the  conditions  described. 

November  2nd,  1906. 


10.45  ^-  ^-     Present  Mrs.  X.  and  J.  H,  H. 

[Hand  longer  than  usual  before  writing.     10.51  began.] 
[Line  drawn  a  short  distance  and  then  a  pause,  for  5  min-" 

utes.)     [scrawl.]     h...     [pause,  4  minutes.]   [scrawls.]  here  [?" 

[scrawls.]     you  [scrawls.]     you  *  *  *  * 

(I  can't  read  it,)     [I  held  my  hand  near  Mrs.  Smead's,] 

we  are  trying  here  [her]  yes. 

[Instead  of  coming  back  "^to  its  place  the  hand  at  once  beg 

to  write  in  inverted  mirror  writing  from  right  to  left  and  wrote 

thus  to  the  left  hand  side  of  page  and  then  went  from  left  to  right 

in  normal  writing.     It  continued  thus  several  times,  as  notes  mW 

indicate.] 

not  this  time  friend,     we  would    [inverted  mirror  writing 

wait,     we  told  you  through  the  other   [normal  writing,]   lig 

[inverted  mirror  writing.] 

(Well,  I  did  not  get  that  message.) 
you  did.  for  we  gave  it  [inverted  mirror  writing.] 
(Well,  that  was  for  another  ladv  to  be  here  next  week,- 
no,  no.  you  did  not  understand  '[inverted  mirror  writing^ 

we  that  are  here  working  told  you  two  davs  since  [normal  1., 

ing]  that  we  did  not  wish  the  li .  _    [inverted  mirror  writinl 

ght  this  time,     [normal  writing.) 

(Good.    We  shall  give  it  up,  but  I  did  not  understand  it  soJ 
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wait  James.  I  will  tell  the  other  friends  that  help  me. 
(Good.)     the  one  that  helps  most  does  not  wish  it. 

(Yes,  I  understand.) 

it  is  he  that  you  have  doubted  much,    [pause.]    yes. 

(Who  is  it  that  I  have  doubted?) 

C  yes  Clarke,  you  know.  H  yes,  we  cannot  stay  [normal 
writing.]  [pause]  when  b  Cll  you  he  [the]  secon...  [not  read 
at  time.]   [inverted  mirror  writing.] 

(When  shall  we  meet  again?) 

day  after  the  Sabbath  [inverted  mirror  writing.] 

(I  shall  do  so.)  [read  and  understood  as  referring  to  first  day 
after  the  Sabbath.] 

second  day  after  [inverted  mirror  writing.] 

(All  right.    I  shall  do  so.    Shall  it  be  for  this  lady?) 

if  she  desires  it  so.     [Inverted  mirror  writing.] 

(Yes,  she  will  come.) 

[pause.]  [Pencil  ran  off  sheet  and  was  replaced  three  times 
and  immediately  pushed  off  again.  I  then  placed  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sheet  and  there  was  a  pause.  In  this  interval  I  ex- 
plained to  the  sitter  why  the  sitting  was  postponed,  giving  a  spe- 
cific physical  reason  known  to  me.  Immediately  the  following 
was  written.]     no.     [pause.] 

(We  had  better  cease.)     [No  reply.] 

After  Mrs.  Smead  came  out  of  the  trance  she  said  she 
saw  numbers  all  over  the  field  of  vision,  and  especially  the 
number  73.  Immediately  after  this  Mrs.  Smead  went  and 
lay  down,  feeling  only  stiff,  and  had  a  nap  of  about  half  an 
hour.  When  she  awakened  she  reported  to  me  that  she  had 
seen  the  cross,  two  blue  lights,  and  my  father. 


November  6th,  1906. 
10.30  a.  m.     Present  Mrs.  X.  and  for  a  short  time  J.  H.  H. 

[It  was  my  intention  that  Mrs.  H.,  who  had  the  sitting  of 
October  30th  (p.  656),  but  she  refused  to  come,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results  of  the  first  one.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  control  thought  she  was  to  be  present,  not  having  been 
apprised  of  the  refusal.  The  same  communicator  purports  to 
be  present,  but  on  being  told  the  situation,  leaves  the  field  to 
friends  of  the  new  sitter.] 
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il  ran  off  sheet.    Hand 


[Line  drawn  across  the  page  and  penci 
gently  mo%ed  back  to  left  side  of  sheet.] 
yes,  all  right  over  Ther  [e],  u.  d.  Hyslop. 
(Yes,  I  think  I  understand.     Things  start  off  well  this  morn- 
ing-) 

[pause.]     you  do  not  understand  me* 
(All  right.     Please  explain.) 
it  is  all  ritrht  over  there,  yes. 
(Over  here  where  1  am?) 

no  [wavy  line  drawn]  across  [wavy  line  aigain]  yes.     [wav- 
mg  line  again.] 
'        (Yes.  good,  I  understand.) 
yes. 

(Across  the  billowy  wave.     When  did  she  arrive?) 
[pause.]     we  canot  [cannot]  meet  yet. 
(I  understand.) 

we  will  soon  tho  {this  word  in  previous  habits  was  spelled 
*  though-']  [Inquiry  of  Mr.  Piddington  shows  that  Mrs.  Piper 
arrived  in  Liverpool  Wednesday,  November  7th.] 

w^e  would  ask  you  who  the  lady  wishes  her  husband,  yes 
does  she  desire  to  talk  with  him. 

(You  mean  the  one  who  was  spoken  of  last   week?) 

(Well  she ) 

you  ask  me  James  to  bring  him  and  now  he  wants  to  knowtl 
you  wish  him  to  try. 

(Let  me  explain,     I  tried ) 

you  do  not  need  to. 

(Good.     I   understand.      If  the   gentleman    wants    to    o 
municate  with  me  he  may  do  so  and  I  shall  write  to  her  aboi 

it) 

[pause.]  he  will  not  but  says  he  will  go  to  her  himsel 
(Good.)    yes,  does  not  want  to  talk  with  you. 

(Very  good.     I  shall  try  to  get  her  again.) 

There  is  another  friend  wearing  a  hat,  James,  says  it  is 
DERBY  and  has  a— perhap[s]   the  ladfy]   would  rather  tall' 
to  him  privately,  James,     ask  her  if  that  is  her  wish.     [I  aski 
Mrs.  X.  if  she  wanted  to  talk  alone  and  she  said  she  woul* 
(Yes,  she. ..)  then  I  will  leave  him  here. 

(^halI  I  leave  the  room?) 

if  it  is  her  wish  to  talk  alone. 

(Yes,  I  shall  leave  and  hope  to  have  a  few  words  before 
go  at  the  close,  so  goodbye  for  the  present.) 

I  will  talk  with  vou  on  the  morrow. 

(That  will  do.)    '[J.  H.  H.  left  the  room.] 

[change  of  handwriting.]      I  have   [scrawlly]    come  here 
talk  with  you,  yes.     (Greetings.)     yes.  you  know  I  came. 
right  [pause.]     and  wx  can,  yes. 


I 
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do  you  remember  my  black  hat.  (Yes.)  I  used  to  wear 
some  times  on  [erased.]     almost  on  the  back  of  my  head. 

(And  I  didn't  like  it.) 

yes,  I  used  to  do  it  to  plague  you,  dear,  yes. 

(Yes,  I  remember.) 

I  sometimes  would  sit  with  *  *  [erased.]  one  foot  on  the 
other  and  lean  back  in  my  chair,  yes. 

(Yes,  I  remember.) 

with  my  hat  that  way.    can  you  see  me  now. 

(No,  I  can't.) 

your  mind  can,  yes. 

(Yes,  my  mind  can.) 

and  I  used  to  like  to  smoke. 

(Yes  you  did.) 

I  told  you  I  would  come  [*  come  '  not  read.] 

(I  don't  make  out  that  word.) 

did  I  not  come,  yes,  and  I  remember  you  *  *  [apparently 
scrawl  for  *  would.']  and  [erased.]  I  remember  I  would  tell  you 
I  loved  you  and  that  would  help  you  [to]  be  my  own  sweet- 
heart and  (yes.)  we  would  be  *  *  then.  I  guess  I  liked  to  tease 
[not  read  at  time.]  you,  tease  you.  (Easily.)  I  wonder  if  I  can. 
you  can  wait.     I  will  just  rest. 

(That's  right.     Rest  a  little  while.) 

[pause.]     did  you  bring  my  pipe. 

(Yes,  I  f'id.    Here  it  is.)     [pipe  placed  on  the  table.] 

yes  I  liked  one  y . . .   [you  ?]  no,  that  pipe,  yes. 

(Is  it  your  favorite  pipe?)  that  was  what  I  meant. 

(Is  your  brother  with  you?) 

he  is  not  here  this  time  dear,  but  I  told  him  I  was  coming  to 
talk  to  you  and  he  laughed  at  my  /  dea, 

(He  did  not  understand.) 

yes,  no  he  finds  much  to  interest  him,  interest  him,  so  he  does 
not  want  to  come  back  near  the  earth. 

(I  understand.    Does  it  hurt  to  come  back?) 

it  does  unless  there  are  others  to  help  that  have  learned  the 
way,  yes. 

(Did  you  ever  use  my  hand?) 

I  have  tried  to  but  we  are  uncertain  as  to  our  result,  so  you 
see  we  like  to  meet  our  friends  at  other  placs  [places]  yes,  to 
tell  them  about  our  coming  to  them.  I. . .  you  have  my  purse, 
yes.  [pocketbook  was  lying  on  the  table,  had  not  been  seen  by 
Mrs.  Smead  in  her  normal  state.]  (Yes.)  and  you  keep  it 
yourself.  (Yes.)  yes,  I  has  [probably  intended  for  *  it  has.'] 
what  I  needed  of  it  [pause.]  yes,  you  found  is  all  right  that  you 
have  there,  yes,  you  did  not  find  much  in  it  did  you  dearest. 

(You  know  I  always  spent  it  all.) 

you  had  the  right  to  it,  yes. 
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(Slowly,  dear,  slowly.) 

i[t]  was  yours,  yours, 

(Yes,  I  understand.) 

you  did  not  get  what  I  had  for  smoking  no,  no. 

(Do  you  want  it?    I  have  it.) 

you  keep  it.  it  is  yours  now  [pause.]  I  was  only  remem- 
bering [pause.] 

(I  understand,  but  would  you  like  me  to  bring  it  here?) 

and  will  you  come  again. 

(That  will  depend  on  their  letting  me.) 

It  is  so  good  to  have  you  near  me.    I  can  feel  you  so  plainly 

(I  don't  get  that  word.) 

here  no  plainly.  (Plainly,  Oh  yes.)  plainly  here,  the 
vail  is  not  dense  like  it  is  at  other  places,  yes. 

(I  understand.) 

(Can  vou  write  your  name?) 

J  [or 'I]   [sheet  changed.]     I  can  with  you,  yes, 

(I  understand.) 

[Mrs.  X.  has  done  considerable  automatic  writing  and  has  fre- 
quently received  the  name  of  her  deceased  husband  in  that  man- 
ner, i  have  the  record  of  this  on  file.  His  name  was  John. 
J.  H.  H.l 

bit  [evidently  intended  for  *  but  it/]  is  better  lo  have  my 
things  spoken  of  here  so  you  know  me  by  them.  (Yes.)  no  one 
else  can  use  them  and  if 'mv  n^^'^^^  was  used  there  are  others  10 
[too]   [erased.]  that  have  the  s^^^^t  yes* 

(You  are  right.) 

and  you  could  not  tell  it  w^^  me. 

(But  I  know  it  is.)  ,     ,         ,  ^,  ^  ^  , 

as  well  my  *  *   [pipe?]     no  .^:^^l^er  has  had  na  [?]  my  *  •  bu 

y^";„('rhat  is  correct.)     [paus^^'l         .         r» 

f\\  hat  of  vour  father  >)  I  r^^^t  again.  I  Rest  again,)  we  try 
to  have  meetings  with  vou  you-  ^^^  ^^^  ^"""'^  ^'^^^  through  do 
we  yes.  through  to  you.        '  .  ^         .  ~ 

You  mean  you  get  some  lig^^^  t^""^^^^,  "^^'^ 

I  mean  do  you  get  our  ..r^^A^  to  you  at  home,  y 

(Sometimes  I  do) 

I  come  often  and  I 
know.  yes. 

( I  try  every  nicrht  \ 

and  1  have  bep«  ,.  .^rt^^^^*  "^'^^^  "^^  friends  there 

Cear  ,     her.  ,fe  ^^^  ^  Sc'?-"'"^- 

(They  are  mistaken  ^  .    r  •      ^      ^ 

I  have  tried  anri  t  1"'  ^^-^  messages  to  friends  thcr< 

'^"^J  1  have  sent  nr»> 


you 

e  lig 
you  get  our  word^ 

try  to    r  ^'^^^^  changed.]    you   make 
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I  have  thought  you  got  them.  If  you  knew  how  hard  it  is  you 
would  want  to  help  us. 

(I  try.    What  must  I  do?) 

listen  for  me  to  speak,  yes,  yes,  and  you  can  hear  me,  yes. 

(How  will  you  speak?    Through  my  hand?) 

I  do,  when  you  speak  to  me  I  have  to  talk  with  it,  but  I  have 
to  use  your  mind  sometimes. 

(I  understand.  Sometimes  I  think  you  use  my  mind  and  not 
my  hand.) 

yes,  but  I  use  both,  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  friends 
believing  that  once  did  not,  yes. 

(Tell  me,  do  you  see  William?) 

William  yours  y...  [?]  she  my  wief  [wife]  wants  you. 
shall  I,  yes. 

(That  message  is  not  clear.) 

I    only   spoke    to   him.     I  said  you  wanted  to [sheet 

changed.}  but  he  will  not  try.  he  his  [is]  smiling  as  usual,  he 
says  it  is  a  joke,  [pause.}  his  eyes  flash  and  his  face  is  all 
smiles,  yes.    he  says  it  is  a  joke,  yes. 

(What  is  a  joke?) 

My  trying  to  persuade  him  to  talk  to  you.  isn't  it  like  him, 
(Like  whom?)  my  brother,    he  will  not. 

(Is  your  father  there?) 

he  is  smiling. . .  no  alone. . .  what  did  you  say  dearest,  yes. 

(Is  your  father  there?) 

no,  not  here,  ony  [only.] 

(Does  he  believe  in  this?)  he  helps  me  at  home  [pause.] 
that  is  he  helps  by  [not  clear]  by  thinking,  yes,  you  know  know 
I  must  [not  read  at  time.]  must  go.  the  friend  here  say[s]  it  is 
time,  we  do  not  count  time  like  you  do  and  it  soon  passes  when 
we  come  back,  yes,  goodby  my  dear. 

(I  understand.  It  passes  quickly  with  me  when  with  you. 
Goodbye.) 

I  will  come  to  you  again. 

(I  hope  so  soon.) 

and  now  keep  my  change,     [pause.]     goodby,  yes,  keep  it. 

[Change  of  control.} 

Tell  James  my  son  I  would  speak  with  him.  [Mrs.  X.  came 
to  door  and  J.  H.  H.  came  in.] 

yes,  I  know  it  was  whom  (Yes.)  you  wanted  James,  yes, 
you  know  what  I  mean.     (Yes.)     I  am  going. 

(Goodbye.) 

goodby.  [pencil  then  moved  to  edge  of  sheet  and  ran  off.  I 
watched  it  a  moment  and  it  showed  signs  of  wanting  to  write. 
I  placed  the  hand  on  a  new  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  following  in 
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inverted  mirror  writing  took  place.]     take  it  away   [*  take  *  read 
'  ask/}     no  take  away.  ^^ 

[I  was  at  the  point  of  asking  if  he  meant  the  pencil  wh^H 
Mrs.  X.  bethoug^ht  herself  of  the  pipe  and  mentioned  this,     I  a^ 
once  removed  the  pipe  and  handed  it  to  Mrs,  X.      No   further 
indications  of  writing  occurred  and  Mrs.  Smead  soon  came  out 
of  the  trance.] 

As  soon  as  she  recovered  consciousness  she  said  she  saT 
a  man  with  light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  all  smiles  over 
something.     He  w^ore  a  stand-up  collar.     She  also  said  that 
she  saw^  the  cross  [symbol  of  Imperator],     Also  the  lette 
*'  I  '*  on  the  left  side  and  '*  S  **  on  the  right.     Under  was 
monogram  in  w^hich  the  most  prominent  letter  was  "  P . 
The  letters  *^  I  "  and  "  S  "  are  two  of  the  three,  "  I  S  D  " 
which  are  used  by  Imperator  in  the  Piper  sittings  as  de- 
scriptive of  his  character,     I  can  give  no  possible  interpre- 
tation of  *'  P  "  unless  it  be  for  "  Prndens  '*  w4io  is  one  of 
trance  personalities  in  the  Piper  case. 


[NOTES  BY  MRS.  Xd 

While  seated  at  my  desk  very  shortly  after  Mr,  Mc- 

died  I  had  a  momentary  feeling  and  conviction  that  all  was 

well     This  re-occurred  to  me  when  the  statement  was  made: 

'*  and  I  wanted  you  to  know^  I  w'as  all  right." 


His  suffering  during  the  last  w^eeks  was  so  terrible  and 
so  hopeless  that  I  w^as  glad  to  have  death  free  him. 


The  reference  to  the  flowers  applies,  I  think,  to  his  grave. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  carrying  quantities  of  the  garden  flower 
whici)  I  have  strewn  for  tangle  of  growth  about  the  grai« 
and  have  many  times  questioned  w^hether  the  more  convcn 
tional  treatment  would  seem  to  him  more  dignified.      Miss" 
G- — — ,  a  psychic^  once  made  a  reference  to  roses  at  a  tir 
when  I  had  them  much  in  the  rose  garden  and  had  carric 
many  roses  to  the  grave. 


Ten  or  eleven  months  ago  in  writing  automatically  I  re* 
peatedly  put  the  question  wdiether,  if  I  ever  had  a  sittii: 
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with  Mrs.  Piper,  he  would  come.  I  occasionally  have  a  feel- 
ing of  presence.  My  reply,  "  You  mean  I  could  feel  you  "  to 
the  statement,  "  You  could  see  me,"  brought  to  my  mind  an 
incident  of  Saturday  evening,  October  27th,  1906,  when 
walking  into  my  brother's  in  Boston.  I  had  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, perhaps  only  seconds,  a  sensation  of  presence.  A 
fleeting  physical  buoyancy  of  spirit  accompanied  this  con- 
nection of  presence. 


The  pipe  was  unwrapped  behind  Mrs.  Smead  and  it  had 
not  touched  the  table  when  the  hand  began  to  write,  "  You 
know  we  do  not  use  them,  here."  Mr.  Mc.  was  devoted  to 
his  pipe.  Every  evening  after  dinner  when  the  coffee  was 
brought  in  he  would  have  a  cigarette  or  a  cigar.  I  often 
smoked  a  cigarette  with  him,  but  he  almost  invariably  ended 
the  evening  with  his  pipe. 

The  request,  **  Will  you  look  up  so  that  I  can  see  you 
full,"  is  characteristic ;  for  the  eyes  gave  him  the  delight  they 
give  all  lovers. 


In  the  first  sitting  more  than  in  the  second  the  answers 
to  my  questions  seemed  to  come  almost  before  they  were 
given  verbal  form.  It  may  have  been  mere  nervousness,  but 
in  my  writing  an  answer  of  some  sort  is  given  to  a  mental 
question  before  the  formal  completion  is  worded. 


On  November  6th  Mrs.  X.  wrote  me  the  following  ex- 
planatory notes  which  I  append  as  throwing  light  on  the  sit- 
tings. 

"When  Mr.  X.  wore  his  Derby  (black)  he  wbuld  fre- 
quently put  it  on  his  head  rakishly  to  tease  me.  I  have  an 
aversion  to  seeing  a  man's  hat  tilted.  My  brother  teases  me 
in  the  same  way.  Mr.  X.,  when  ready  to  go  out,  would 
sometimes  sit  down  with  the  Derby  on  and  I  would  insist  on 
his  taking  it  off.  I  always  said  that  it  was  unbecoming.  He 
was  a  tease  and  delighted  in  a  joke. 

He  had  numerous  pipes  but  the  one  in  question  was  his 
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favorite.     Tho  I  cannot  be  positive  I  doubt  that   he  e 
loaned  it.     There  were  two  others  which  he  liked  and  wl 
he  used  when  the  one  in  question  could  not  be  found. 

When  I  asked  the  question,  ''  Is  your  brother  with  you?" 
I  referred  to  his  youngest  brother  Patrick,  who  died  six 
months  after  Mr.  X.  and  whom  I  never  saw. 

The  question,  "  Did  you  use  my  hand?**  refers  to  auto- 
matic writing  which  began  with  me  suddenly  in  August, 
1905,  and  ended  abruptly  in  October,  1905.  During  that 
period  the  hand  wrote  with  considerable  freedom  almost 
every  day. 

Mr.  X.  speculated  in  1903  and  lost.     He  aKvays  insist 
that  there  should  be  no  monetary  questions  between  us  aai 
the  bank  account  was  joint.     I  am  naturally  extravagant. 

"  You  did   not  get  what  I  had  for  smoking/'   refers, 
think,  to  the  pouch.     On  the  third  of  October,  1905,  I  sa 
Dr.  Hyslop  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  Boston  and 
would  probably  have  sittings  with  Mrs.  Piper  and  that  he 
would  take  anything  belonging  to  Mr,  X.  which  I  might  de- 
cide upon.     On  October  4th.  1905,  my  hand  wrote:  *'  to  sei 
the  piper  but  not  the  p.*'     The  word  pouch  came  to  me  at 
once,  but  the  movement  of  the  hand  was  so  weak  that  **  p" 
is  the  only  letter  visible,     I  asked  the  question,  '*  Why  not 
the  pouch?  **  and  the  answer  was,  *'  Because  it  is  too  strong. 
yes,  it  would  make  too  strong  a  smelf 

My  question,  **  Do  you  see  William?  '*  referred  to  a  living 
brother  who  is  ill.  The  question  was  badly  put.  Mr,  X. 
always  spoke  of  this  brother  as  Willie,  Bill,  or  the  Major 
do  not  think  I  ever  heard  him  use  the  name  William,  Tl 
name  evidently  carried  no  meaning  and  I  am  supposed  to  be' 
again  speaking  of  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  a 
joker  Patrick  was,  but  I  rather  think  he  had  a  keen  Scotch 
sense  of  humor.     I  shall  inquire  of  his  living  brothers.  ^M 

Inquiry  in  regard  to  the  description  of  Patrick  and  Mr,  X^ 
shows  the  following  result,  in  a  letter  from  the  brother  of  the 
communicator. 

**  As  to  the  description  is  was  not  like  Pat.  as  I  saw  him^ 
His  hair  was  quite  dark,  but  they  told  me  it  was  coming  oill| 
badly  at  Bath  and  the  tonic  they  put  on  it  changed  the  color. 
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It  was  wavy.  His  eyes  had  atropine  in  them,  which  made 
them  look  much  darker." 

Mrs.  X.  adds  with  reference  to  her  husband's  hair.  "  My 
husband's  hair  in  health  was  the  color  of  pure  gold.  It  grew 
darker  before  he  died.  The  '  light  brown  hair  '  is  interesting, 
as  I  have  never  thought  of  Mr.  X.  as  having  anything  but 
very  blond  hair." 

In  the  letter  sending  me  some  additional  notes,  and/iated 
November  12th,  Mrs.  X.  says:  "My  own  hand  has  been 
writing  again.  *  Last  night  I  was  told  I  must  be  patient,  for 
the  message  will  not  always  be  right.'  "  This  apparently  re- 
fers to  statements  made  to  the  communicator  on  "  the  other 
side  "  assuming  a  knowledge  of  the  normal  mental  states  of 
Mrs.  X.  regarding  the  errors  in  the  communications. 


November  7th,  1906. 

10.30  a.  m.  Present  Mrs.  P.,  Mrs.  B.  and  J.  H.  H.,  the 
latter  for  a  short  time. 

Hyslop  we  would  talk  to  you. 

(Yes,  alone?) 

not  m...    [pause.]  uch  [scrawl]  easier...   no  will  be  easier, 

(Alone?)    yes.    (Good.)     [Mrs.  P.  and  Mrs.  B.  left  the  room.] 

you  can  arrange  it  Hodgson's  way 

(All  right.     Wait  a  moment.) 

[pencil  then  put  between  first  and  second  fingers,  having  at 
first  been  placed  between  finger  and  thumb.] 

yes  we  would  tell  you,  yes,  that  we  are  over  all  right,  yes  and 

.(Good,  glad  to  know  it.) 

ask  you  how  long  it  will  be  that  you  *  *  [read  *  said  *  at 
time.]  [hand  paused  and  then  began  printing.]  WILLwant 
our  services  here. 

(Until  the  third  day  after  the  next  Sabbath.) 

we  will  come  not  all  together  by  ['  by '  erased.]  but  one  with 
R.  H.  at  at  [a]  time,  not  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  our  friends 
do  not  like  you  to  work  expecting  [read  '  especially.']  no.  [sud- 
denly read  *  expecting.']    yes,  him  to  work  then,     [pause.] 

(Shall  I  have  meetings  as  late  as  Friday  or  the  fifth  day  after 
the  Sabbath,  after  the  last  Sabbath?) 

we  will  try  for  you,  but  our  friends  will  not  come  then,     we 
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must  try  the   work   alone.     [*  try '  read  as  *  stay/    the   *st' 
*  must  '  being  joined  with  it.]     no  T  R  Y    work,  yes. 

(Well  if  you  think  it  best. . . . ) 

they  you  know  do  not  wish  to  work  on  the  day  you  mentioned 
but  we  can,  I  and  father  Hyslop  together  will  try  for  you,  yes, 

(Shall  I  myself  take  the  meeting  on  Friday?) 

It  would  please  us  best,  we  are  to  help  your  w^ork  from  n€ 
[not  read  at  time.]  now  on,  yes.  (Thanks.)  It  will  be  difficu 
for  awhile  hut  practice  patience  as  we  do  here  and  it  will  con 
out  rfrght.     goodby  H.  [scrawL] 

[Airs.  P.  and  Mrs.  B.  admitted  again  to  the  room.] 

(1  shall  leave  you  alone.) 

yes,  yes.  now.     [J.  H.  H.  left  room.] 

That  lady  with  the  brown  hat  he  [pencil  ran  off  paper.]  hit 
here  says  she  does  not  want  to  come  quite  so  near  to  talk.  ~ 

( A\'  h  o  i  s  s p ea k  i  n  g  ? ) 

yes,  R.  Hyslop,  yes.     the  lady  is  her  friend,  yes. 

(Won't  you  try  to  bring  some  of  her  friends ?) 

the  lady  is  her  friend. 

(Who  is  speaking?) 

I  thought  she  said  Mary  but  I  might  have  been  mistaken. 
it 

(Yes,  Mary  is  right.     How  long  has  she  been  gone?) 

we   cannot   remember,     she   has   much    light   about    her, 
would  say  considerable  time  [pause.]  and  we  [pause.]  will  ask 
she  has  brought  some. . .  no. . .  brought  something  to  her,  yes, 

(No.  did  you  want  her  to  bring  something?) 

why  did  she  not  bring  the  [pause.]  wait. . .  and  she  says  there 
was  a  little  heart  that  she  could  have  had  she  brought  it. 

( Do  you  want  her  to  bring  it  here?)     yes  w, . .  w^hen  she  asl 
for  it.     Mother  did  have  it  [sheet  changed.]  when  1  came  here. 

(Is  that  her  own  mother  speaking?) 

no,  my  own  mother,     she  wore  it  much. 

(Please  go  and  send  some  one  to  fetch  my  friend's  moi! 
here.     She  is  so  anxious  to  speak  to  her.) 

yes,  we  wnll  ask  for  her.  [pause.]  Friend  she  will  corai 
soon,  wait,     [pause,] 

(Did  you  tind  her?) 

She  was  reading  near  the  table,     she  is  coming  now.    [paui 

I  w^onder  what  brought  you  here. 

iNow  is  it  this  friend's  mother?) 

it  is.     is  it  possible  now',     how  shall  I  talk  to  you  child, 

(Am  I  doing  right  about  Will,  mother?) 

I  knew  you  came  for  that.     I  w^ould  do  it,  child  [scrawl.]  for 
him.     you  know^  it  is  hard  to  yield  your  will,  yes,  but  It  is  be; 
you  must  sacrifice  yourself  and  you  can  never  be  sorry,  no  chii 
do  not  w^orrv.     I  wHIl  talk  to  him  myself  and  help  him. 
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(Yes,  he  is  too  far  away.     He  can't  come.) 

he  will  come,     right,  yes. 

(Could  I  have  done  any  more  than  I  have  done?) 

we  do  it,  yes,  and  tell  him  I  am  trying  to  help  him,  yes.  Will 
you  bring  him  to  me,  yes.  [pause.]  I  will  tell  him  to  come  to 
you,  yes.,  I  would  bring  him  here  to  tell  him.  you  must  help  him. 
be  kind  an  [d]  lovig  [loving]  patient  [patience]  will  help  him. 
give  him  coffee  and  lots  of  it. 

(I  did  gorge  him  with  it.) 

it  will  help  his  bad  habit  and  you  keep  him  with  you.  go  out 
with  him  and  he  will  feel  your  love  for  him  more.  I  will  be  able 
to  help  him  more  if  he  is  with  you,  with  you. 

(Is  my  father  with  you?) 

we  were  reading  in  the  room,  no  ['  no '  erased.]  at  table,  yes. 
we  had  the  books  and  paper. 

(Are  you  there  all  the  time?) 

yes,  no,  at  this  place. 

(Is  my  husband  with  you?) 

no,  he  says  [he]  stays  near  you.  we  are  not  at  the  same  home, 
we  have  our  own  little  one  and  he  is  near  you  . 

(Is  my  child  here?) 

he  is  with  her  much  of  the  time,  we  canot  [cannot]  use  this 
now.     first  fix  fix  it. 

[pencil  turned  in  fingers.]  no  fix  it  R.  Hyslop's  way  my 
way,  no  f . . .  put  it  my  way,  the  pencil. 

[pencil  then  placed  between  first  finger  and  thumb.]  yes  and 
I  would  say  the  little  one  is  near  her  now,  yes.  it  is  a  pretty  little 
child  and  there  is  also  a  gentleman  with  ah...  [erased.]  silk  hat, 

(Is  that  the  husband?) 

yes,  he  looks  near  the  child,  yes,  and  I  would  say  it  was  the 
baby's  father,  yes. 

(Can't  you  talk  to  them  and  ask  them  to  come  and  speak  to 
this  lady?) 

they  are  not  near  so  that  I  can  talk  for  them  and  I  would  have 
[pause  and  sheet  changed.]  not  this  time,  she  is  concerned  much 
for  the  boy  and  will  talk  for  to  him.  It  is  better  for  him  near  the 
lady  and  we  shall  ask  this  lady  to  come  again,  yes,  we  ....  can 
she  bring  her  husband's  box  with  his  small  articles  with  her,  yes. 

(You  wish  her  to  bring  her  box  and  little  belongings  with 
her?) 

yes,  will  try.     goodby.     [J.  H.  H.  came  in.] 

After  she  came  out  of  the  trance  Mrs.  Smead  said  she 
saw  a  little  child  about  two  years  of  age  and  the  letters  B  and 
W,  the  letter  W  was  first  and  B  afterward. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Smead  called  me  up  stairs  and  said 
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she  was  botliered  with  a  woman  who  had  her  hair  brushi 
back  and  reading  at  a  table.     Whenever  she  shut  her  ey^ 
Mrs.  Smead  said  she  could  see  her. 

This  last  incident,  and  perhaps  both,  represent  subliniinal 
emergencies  of  impressions  received  during  the  trance. 
Compare  sitting. 


Inquiry  of  Mrs.  P.  in  regard  to  the  incidents  of  this 
ting  gives  the  following  reply. 

**  The  reference  to  the  lady  in  brown  hat  suggests  nothr 
whatever  to  me.  Mary  was  a  cousin's  wife  who  died  during 
October,  1905.  I  do  not  at  all  understand  what  she  could 
have  meant  in  referring  to  a  little  heart.  I  was  only  slightly 
acquainted  with  her  mother.  She  never  called  me  'child/ 
T  asked  my  mother  if  I  could  do  anything  for  my  brother 
Will.  The  answer  was  to  give  him  coflfee^  as  I  had  done 
that  many  times.  I  did  not  think  that  amounted  to  much. 
I  do  not  understand  the  reference  to  a  man  wjth  a  silk  hat. 
I  did  lose  a  child  five  months  old.  The  letter  B  means  noth- 
ing to  me.  It  probably  means  the  brother  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  Dr.  Friend  (mentioned  in  Mrs.  Z.'s  sitting. 
p.  682) ^  must  have  meant  the  doctor  to  whom  I  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death." 


i 


[LATER  NOTE.] 

When  I  first  read  the  record  I  did  not  discover  that  there 
was  an  apparent  reference  to  the  sitter's  grandmother. 
Hence  the  above  note  was  written  by  the  sitter  without  this 
reference  being  in  lier  mind.  She,  as  I,  thought  she  was 
communicating  with  her  mother.  As  soon  as  I  discovered 
that  there  was  a  possible  reference  to  the  grandmother  I 
wrote  for  further  information  and  received  the  followinf 
facts, 

The  grandmother  died  in  1864  or  1865,  and  may  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  sitter  as  child. 

In  response  to  a  direct  question  whether  her  husba 
wore  a  sik  hat  at  any  time  in  his  life  the  reply  is  that 

R^ ,  the  **  Dr.  Friend/'  wore  a  silk  hat  evenings  and 

church.     The  record  shows  that  it  was  apparently  this  frien' 
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to  whom  the  silk  hat  was  referred.  This  was  not  recalled  as 
a  feature  of  identity,  and  the  reader  will  remark  that  the 
second  note  contradicts  the  first  one. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  "  little  heart "  had 
any  reference  to  the  grandmother  I  received  the  following: 

"  I  am  positive  *  the  little  heart '  referred  to  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her.  When  I  was  a  child  not  more  than  five  or 
seven  years  old,  a  young  man,  a  cousin,  visited  Niagara  and 
brought  home  two  small  bead  pin-cushions  made  by  Indians. 
He  gave  me  one  in  the  shape  of  a  star  and  my  sister  a  heart 
shaped  one.  I  showed  such  a  decided  preference  for  the 
heart  that  my  sister  gave  it  to  me  for  many  years.  This  was 
laughed  about  in  the  family. 

"  The  cousin  subsequently  married  the  '  Mary '  referred 
to  in  the  record,  who  passed  away  about  two  years  ago." 

As  the  incident  of  the  "  little  heart  "  is  associated  in  the 
record  with  this  "  Mary,"  and  is  a  good  one  in  evidence  of 
identity,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  it  was  recalled  at  the 
later  date. 


November  8th,  1906. 

10.30  a.  m.  Present  Mrs.  Z.  and  J.  H.  H.,  the  latter  only 
a  short  time  with  an  interruption  of  only  a  few  moments  by 
his  entrance  in  response  to  a  request. 

The  present  sittings  were  arranged  for  Mrs.  P.,  the  lady 
who  had  the  previous  sitting.  She  was  unable  to  come  and  a 
friend  came  in  her  place.  This  fact  will  explain  the  allusions 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sitting.  I  must  remark,  however, 
that  Mrs.  Smead  met  Mrs.  Z.  last  Sunday  at  dinner  in  my 
house  and  Mrs.  Smead  thus  knew  her  name.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Mrs.  Z.'s  friend,  who  was  with  her  at  this  dinner 
(not  the  friend  who  had  the  sitting  yesterday),  may  have 
mentioned  her  Christian  name  as  it  came  out  in  the  sitting. 
We  have  at  least  to  assume  that  she  did.  But  this  is  abso- 
lutely all  that  Mrs.  Smead  could  have  known  in  so  far  as  the 
record  of  the  sitting  is  concerned,  a  circumstance  which  is 
especially  true  in  that  I  myself,  tho  knowing  Mrs.  Z.  quite 
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well  for  eighteen  months,  never  knew  anything  about  the 
incidents  mentioned  at  the  sitting.  They  w^ere  a  distinct 
surprise  to  me. 

But,  having  in  mind  this  acquaintance  made  last  Sunday 
and  knowing  that  Mrs*  Smead  did  not  know  who  was  cotn- 
ing  for  the  sitting,  I  kept  Mrs,  Z.  out  of  sight  until  Mrs, 
Smead  had  gotten  into  the  trance.  Hence  Mrs.  Z.  did  not 
enter  the  seance  room  until  Mrs.  Smead's  trance  was  on  and 
her  head  and  face  buried  in  a  pillow  which  would  not  permit 
her  seeing  the  lady  if  she  had  been  perfectly  conscious.  MrSw 
Z.  left  the  room  also  before  Mrs.  Smead  came  out  of  the 
trance.  Consequently*  at  no  time  did  Mrs.  Smead  know,  m 
her  normal  state,  who  was  in  the  room.  So  far  as  the  super- 
normal is  concerned  the  conditions  were  about  as  good  as  if 
Mrs.  Z.  had  never  been  met  at  all 

H.  we  [?]    [scrawlly  line  drawn.]     we  come  here  yes. 

(Good.)     [pause.]     (The  lady  here  yesterday...)  yes  we 
(could  not  come  today  and  sent  another  in  her  place.) 

we  would  have  helped  the  Dr.  Friend  for  tier  as  we  said,    di 
she  send  the  box. 

(No,  but  allowed  a  friend  to  come  in  her  place.)      [oause,] 

but  we  told  him  and   I   alway[s]   liked  to  keep  a   promise 
James. 

(Yes,  father;     I  did  not  know  that  the  lady  could  not  come 
If  1  can  arrange  for  another  meeting  later  I  shall  do  so.) 

no  use  now.  (All  right.)  I  have  told  him.  (Good.)  [pause.J^J 
So  we  will  irv  for  you  now.  vou  can  leave  me  now.  I  am  sornqH 
[J.  H.  H.  left  room.l  '         ^  '  ~ 

we  would  ask  the  fthce]    to    first   te...     [started    to    write 
where  it   would  superpose,   and   hand  moved  down.]      tell  th 
friend    tha. .  .    to    tell    the    friend    that    her    mother    is    mac 
alarm  fed]  concerning  the  boy,  yes. 

(What  boy?) 

She  will  know,    the  one  in  trouble,  yes,  and  now  I  will  s* 
thy  friend  for  thee  SEEK   [apparently  first  *  seek  *  not  read 
I  will  seek  thy  friend  for  thee.     wait. 

(What  frie'nd?) 

The  one  dearest  to  thee. 

(My  father  do  you  mean?) 

wait  until  friend  Hyslop  returns  with  thy  friend.     [J.  H 
called  and  came  in,  when  the  hand  seemed  to  intlicate  that  t 
previous  request  had  been  misunderstood  and  hence  wrote.] 


i 
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[pause.]  H  is  here  [hand writing  different  from  the  previous.] 
leave  us  |fornier  handwriting  resomed.]  (All  right.)  [J.  H.  H. 
leaves  again.]      [Photo  of  father  and  letter  placed  on  table.] 

the  friend  will  try  to  speak  alone,  but  we  may  need  to  do  it 
for  them,  he  says  C  is  all  right  and  does  not  have  any  trouble 
now  with  his  throat,  can  you  him  C.  you  know  we  are  to- 
gether and  we  come  to  your  friend,  but  she  does  not  like  to  let 
us  talk  to  you,  why  don't  she, 

w^e  would  ask  the  [thee]  to  put  it  w^here  we  can  see  it  C.  you 
know  there  is  a  friend  here  that  has  a  letter  H.  like  that,  what 
is  it.  arris,  you  know"  him,  he  says.  Daughter  will  rember 
[remember]  my  sitting  for  that  picture,  they  said  it  was  a  life 
size  one.  you  rember  [remember]  how  it  was  with  that  black 
coat  and  my  collar  w^as  turned  over,  not  the  Standing  up  kind, 
you  know  my  picture  then  did  not  yo[u]  daughter,  it  was  that 
large  one  and  my  face  was  nearly  over  to  the  side,     [pause.] 

you  know  I  like  to  tell  you  that  I  am  here  and  I  can  remem- 
ber the  way  it  looked  up  there.  I  can  see  is  [it]  in  that  room  with 
the  others,  it  is  looking  from  the  left  Cassie  to  the  right,  do 
yoii  remember  about  it,  yes  you.  . .  .  [pause.]  I  am.  .  .  .  [pause.] 
Is...  he  must  rest.  If  you  [pause.]  perhaps  he  can  tell  you 
about  his  home  with  the  Trees  that  shaded  the  front,  you  re- 
member where  he  st....co  ['co*  erased.]  when  [he]  stayed 
at...  his...  the  capitoL  you  remember  the  large  house  looks 
like  a  w^ide  street,  he  says,  yes,  it  was  and  a  large  house  with 
w^indows  that  are  out  in  front,  bay  ones,  lots  of  steps  to  the 
front  door,  yes  and  he  lived  there  w^hen  he  w^as  in  the  city^  the 
Capitol  City,  yes.     good  you  know  this  [is]  me. 

(Am  I  your  daughter?) 

yes,  she  is  my  daughter,  my  daughter  Cassie  [pause.]  P. 
He  is  here  whom  yo. . ,  [began  superposing  and  hand  moved 
down.]  you  once  knew  and  the  friend  said  wait,  it  w^as  at  that 
city  w^here  his  picture  is.  we  want  friend  Hyslop  to  come  [last 
sentence  show^s  slight  change  of  handwTiting.]  [pause  and 
change  of  sheet.]      [Next  begins  with  previous  handwriting.] 

w^e  would  tell  you  that  the  friend  goes  to  the  place  called 
CO  ngress,  no  [wavy  writing  and  slight  scraw^ls.]  where  they 
gather  to  talk  much  of  it  does  not  a.  .  .  .  [pencil  moved  to  left 
hand  side  of  paper]  appear  [superposed  on  *  much  '  and  read- 
ing not  certain.]  Some  of  the  n.  .  .  [hand  moved  down.]  new^ 
ways  he  says  they  should  get.  [scrawl  and  dim  writing.]  it 
troubles  him  to  think,  to  remember  long,    so  wait,     [pause.] 

he  used  to.  he  says,  enjoy  being  in  the  Room  with  the  other 
representatives  [written  *  representtives.']  of  his  *  *  *  *  he 
would  like  to  have  you  tell  him  who  [written  *  whom  *  or  *  horn,' 
as  if  a  mistake  for  *  whom.*]  has  his  place. 

(Write  that  again.) 
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my  place 
want  to 
[pause] 


place  who  has  it  *  *   [on  ?]  the    *  *  no  senator  in 
now  [?]    [pause.]     he   [pause.]     can  you  tell  me,       I 
know,     [pause.]     now^  I   would  ask  you  to  tell  nie. 
you  do  not  hear  me,  do  you. 

(Yes,  I  hear) 

then  w^hy  don't  you  answer  me  who  is  in  my  place  now 
the  senator  *  *   [scrawl  wnth  letter  '  d  *  ending  it] 

(Josiah  Wood.) 

I  guess  I  did  not  know^  him. 

(Yes,  you  knew  Josiah  Wood.) 

we  did  not  meet  there  together. 

[J.  H.  H.  came  in  as  the  time  was  up  and  past.]  wc  will 
wait  a  little,  no,  I  must  find  about  him.  I  don't  remeniber  him. 
now  I  will  see  him  and  [written  *  an  d.']  I  will  know  then  if  I 
remember  him.  I  %vill  come  and  ask  C  to  come  with  me  next 
time,    the  friend  here  says  I  must  go,  goodby  daughter. 

(.At  this  point  J.  H.  H.  changed  the  paper  as  Mrs.  Z,  had 
begun  to  use  the  wrong  pad  for  the  best  writing.] 

voii  hurt  us  when  *  *   [erased, |     you  do  *  *   [possibly  ' 
or  *  nt/]  take  take  that  James.     (I  understand.)     goings  now. 

[A  short  pause  was  followed  by  a  sudden  resumption  of  the 
wTiting  as  if  something  had  been  forgotten,  since  the  sitting  on 
the  following  day  had  in  fact  been  prearranged  for  me,  and  ap- 
parently there  was  knowledge  of  my  general  plan  to  have  sit- 
ters more  than  once.] 

[Whatever  the  idea  was,  it  appears  in  the  following  com- 
munications with  J.  H.  H.] 

Shall  w^e  meet  your  friend  tomorrow. 

(Do  you  wish  it  so?) 

if  you  do  we  will 

(I  thought  I  had  better  make  arrangements  for  the  future" 
hence  intended  it  for  myself.) 

[pause.l      [I  was  hesitating  on  the  matter.     J  H  H] 

(Well,  I  will  think  about  it  and  be  ready  in  the  morning.) 

as  it  pleases  you. 

(Yes.  this  lady  may  come.     I  will  make  that  definite.) 


^ 


November  9th,   1 906. 

10.48  a,  m.     Present  Mrs.  Z.  and  J.  H,  H.,  the  latter  onlv 
a  few  minutes  at  the  outset  and  some  twenty  minutes 
more  near  the  close  when  called  for. 

[Again  Mrs.  Smead  did  not  know  who  the  sitter  was, 
I  managed  the  matter  so  that  the  sitter  did  not  enter 
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seance  room  until  after  Mrs.  Smead  had  gone  into  the  trance 
again  and  she  left  it  before  Mrs.  Smead  came  out.  Mrs. 
Smead  had  been  told  by  myself  on  Tuesday  that  I  was  to 
have  the  sitting  Friday  and  I  carefully  refrained  from  hinting 
that  any  change  of  program  had  been  adopted.  When  she 
came  out  of  the  trance  to-day  I  intimated  that  I  had  had  a 
stranger  present  and  Mrs.  Smead  spoke  up  and  said  she 
thought  I  was  to  have  the  sitting.  I  then  explained  that  I 
had  changed  the  plan.  Toward  the  close  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  was  a  distinct  memory  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  future  management  of  the  "  light." 
I  was  therefore  called  in  to  have  this  say  while  we  had  an  im- 
portant sitting  in  other  respects  as  well.] 

we  [pause.]  are  here  we  will  get  the  friend  imediately  [imme- 
diately.]   wait 

(Yes,  I  shall.)     here.     (Shall  I  remain  to  take  notes?)     no. 

(All  right,  I  shall  leave.)     [J.  H.  H.  left  the  room.] 

did  you  bring  his  glasses. 

(No,  his  glove,  I  brought.)     [glove  placed  on  table.] 

yes,  yes,  we  will  tell  him.  yes  I  see  h  *  *  [possibly  intended 
for  '  his.']  daughter  and  I  greet  you. 

yes.  You  rember  [remember]  my  wearing  them  in  when  in  the 
senate,  but  I  need  my  cl. . .  ['  cl  *  erased.]  glasses  too.  I  can  see 
better  now  only  to  come  herre  [here]  to  talk  it  troubles  about  see- 
ing and  we  wait  so  often  to  keep  from  getting  dizzy,  yes,  dou  [do 
you]  want  me  to  let  C.  talk  to  you. 

(Who  is  C?) 

he  says  you  ought  to  know  him. 

(I  don't  remember  him.     Who  is  C?) 

not  C.  but. . .  [pause.]  you  wait,  he  has  become  mixed  up. 
the  friend  was  very  sick  before  he  came  here  and  it  was  a  long 
illness  he  says,  and  now  the  [erased.]  he  is  tempted  to  cough 
much  when  he  comes  near  you.  yes,  so  we  told  him  to  wait  a 
little  and  he  can  try  it  again,  the  friend  that  used  the  glove  would 
speak  more,  yes,  his. . . 

(Well  speak.) 

[Change  of  communicator.] 

I  used  to  have  a  seat  with  lots  of  others,  yes,  and  I  used  to 
write  a  great  deal,  yes,  you  hear  me  do  you.  do  you  remember 
how  much  I  used  to  write  and  I  read  much  to  [too]  yes,  I  can 
now  without  my  using  my  eyes  [apparently  not  read  at  time.] 
my  using  my  eyes,  yes  you  know  I  used  to  use  my  glasses,  now 
I  don't  and  I . . .  you  know  there  wasn't  much  grass  around  our 
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city  home,    it  was,  don't  you  know  what  I  said,     tell  me  daughtfr 
what  I  said  to  you.     can  you  not  tell  me. 

(You  said  there  was  not  much  grass  around  our  city  home,) 

yes,  yes,  that  is  what  1  said  (Yes,)  and  we  hacl  one  av 
from  there  that  1  hked  that  did.  .  .  . 

( \ V here  d o  y o u  mean  father? ) 

I  [t]  was  in  a  different  place,  we  had  to  go  a  long^  way  on  the 
cars,  yeSp  you  know  ahout  it.  it  was  our  own  state.  I  mean  I 
used  to  like  to  come  home  to  it,  yes,  we  had  a  pretty  place  with 
grass  in  front  and  a  walk  up  to  the  veranda,  piaza  [piazza]  they 
called  them  down  there.  I  will  rest,  tell  me  if  I  made  you  he 
me,  daughter. 

(Yes,  you  did.)      [pause.] 

now  was  there  a  young  lady  that  came  to  one  assembly  that 
had  much  crimping  of  her  hair  in  front  and  down  by  her  neck,  the 
rest  was  fixed  in  a  knot,  she  wore  a  white  dress  or  ball  gown 
they  calld  [called]  it  and  many  admired  her,  you  met  her  then, 
yes,  she  just  passed  here  a  little  while  ago  while  1  was  speakine 
to  you. 

(AVas  it  Miss  Dal  ton?) 

[scrawls  like  letter  *  n.']  you  know  her.  (Yes,  Miss  Dalton 
she  was  the  one  greatly  admired.  I  only  remember  her  as  one< 
your  friends,     it  was  at  the  assembly. 

(What  date  please?) 

we  cannot  tell  them.  I  must  go  now  as  the  friend  says  he 
wishes  to  talk  to  his  son,  so  dear  I  will  say  good  morning, 
we  do  not  need  say  goodby  now  because  we  can't  talk  from  her 
to  you. 

kindly  tell  son  James  to  come  to  me.     [J.  H.  IL  called  an 
came  into  the  room.]     we  would  talk  to  you  now  about  what  you 
desired,  yes. 

(Wait  a  moment  let  me  fix  the  pencil.)     [I  changed  the  posi- 
tion and  point  of  the  pencil.]  ~ 

betler  do  it  Friend  H.  way. 

(All  right.)  [got  a  new  pencil  and  placed  it  between  the  fif 
and  second  fingers,  as  it  was  at  the  time  between  the  first  fing 
and  the  thumb.] 

we  will  not  ['  not '  not  read  at  time.]  meet  you  ton  [apparcw 
inversion  of  *  not.']  on   .  . .  not  meet  you  on  the  morrow      (I  ufl 
derstand.)     an[d]  so  we  would  to  [erased.]  like  to  talk  to  yo^T 
alone.     (Good.) 

[Mrs.  Z.  asked  to  leave  the  room  which  she  did.] 

about  your  work,     you  desired  me  to  help  you  and  so  I  ha\^ 
done  what  [read  '  that.']  I  could,  what  I  could  for  you, 

(Yes.  father :  you  have  done  wonderfully  well.) 

and  now  I  want  to  know  [pause.]  if  your  desire  is  for  me  to 
keep  it  for  you. 
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(Yes,  let  me  explain.) 

do  so.  your  we...  [last  two  words  written  while  I  was 
beginning  my  statement.] 

(Now  the  light  expects  to  remain  with  me  until  the  third  day 
after  the  Sabbath  and  then  will  return  home.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  look  after  her  until  I  can  arrange  for  further  meet- 
ings. It  may  be  that  you  can  have  meetings  with  her  husband 
once  or  twice  a  week,  as  you  desire.) 

we  have  told  them  and  will  for  you  continue,  only  James 
you  must  not  keep  me  k...  [erased.]  working  all  the  days.  1 
must  go  away  soon  myself  (Yes.)  and  rest.  1  have  worked  for 
the  friends,  many  of  them  are  afraid  at  first  and  it  is  [scrawl.] 
is 

(Yes,  father:  I  appreciate  all  you  have  done  and  wish  you  to 
rest.  I  only  asked  you  to  look  after  the  light  if  you  desired.  I 
will  not  press  the  matter.  You  do  as  you  think  best."  I  shall 
write  to  the  husband  of  the  Hght  and  explain  so  that  the  light  will 
not  be  injured.     Would  you  advise  it  to  rest?) 

I  will  keep  on  with  my  part  of  it,  yes,  and  I  will  see  that  no 
on  [e]  [*  on  '  erased.]  unnecessary  work  is  done  from  our  side.  I 
mean  I  will  not  let  ann  [erased.]  any  one  from  here  try  without 
the  consent  of  the  greater  light. 

(Good:  that  is  just  what  I  want.) 

yes  I  will  do  so  for  it  is  best.  We  will  watch  it  carefully 
now.     you  can  [hesitation  in  writing  *  can.']  c. . . .  [suddenly  read 

(Good;  I  will  let  it  take  its  own  course  and  you  can  direct, 
as  *  can.']  have  me  for  your  work  as  you  think  best, 
with  the  greater  light,  the  action  of  the  husband.     Will  that  do?) 

I  do  not  mean  that.  I  can  fix  it  all  right  with  the  lights  there, 
but  I  mean  here. 

(W^hile  the  light  remains?)     yes, 

(Good;  all  right.) 

I  will  help  here  first  then  rest  [not  clear]  rest. 

(Good:  that's  right.) 

It  was  always  my  way,  yes.  [pause.]  going  (Goodbye.) 
now  J. 

Mrs.  Z.'s  husband  died  of  bronchial  tuberculosis  and  suf- 
fered torments  with  his  throat  before  his  death.  The  letter 
C.  probably  refers  to  the  name  Cullie  which  she  called  him. 
"  Harris  "  is  possibly  a  confusion  for  Henry  Allison,  a  de- 
ceased uncle  of  Mrs.  Z. 

Mrs.  Z.'s  father  was  a  senator  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
from  New  Brunswick  and  was  Speaker  of  the  Senate.  He 
had  a  portrait,  life  size,  which  hung  with  a  number  of  others 
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in  his  home  and  another  in  the  Canadian  Senate.  He,  to  use 
Mrs.  Z.*s  language,  was  "  perfectly  crazy  about  the  picture." 
It  was  exactly  as  described  here,  and  tho  the  photograph  or 
it  was  lying  on  the  table,  it  %vas  not  visible  to  Mrs.  Smead, 
who  could  not  have  seen  it  for  the  pillow  and  head  rest  even 
if  her  eyes  had  been  open.  It  was  almost  a  profile  and  h^ 
w^ore  a  collar  which  is  apparently  a  standing  one,  tho  this  ^| 
not  as  clear  as  may  be  desirable.       The  picture   represents 


gloves  in  his  hand.     He  gave  this  portrait  to  Mrs,  Z.  wl: 


him  as  wearing  the  Speaker^s  robe  and  holding  the  Speaker*! 
gloves  in  his  hand.     I 
was  always  fond  of  it. 

He  was  near-sighted  and  always  wore  glasses  when  driv^ 
ing.  but  not  when  reading     He  spent  a  great  deal  of  tim^f 
writing,  both  on  Parliamentary  matters  and  in  connection    ' 
with  estates  of  which  he  was  executor.     He  and  his  daughter 
lived  hi  several  places  while  he  was  in  Parliament.      One  of 
them  was  a  hotel  and  there  was  no  grass  in  front  of  it,  neither 
was  there  any  to  speak  of  in  front  of  the  other  places  they 
stayed.     There  were  no  trees  around  these  places,  but  there 
were  trees  in  the  Parliament  grounds.     His  home   was  in 
Sackville,  N.   B.,  a  thousand  miles  distant.     It  stood  in 
grass  covered  lawn  surrounded  by  trees  and  approached  by 
drive  and  with  a  piazza  about  it  on  which  he  w^alked  tw< 
hours  every  day  of  his  life  there.       The  Miss  Dalton  de 
scribed  was  the  niece  of  Lord  Lisgar,  and  after  a  great  dea 
of  difficulty  it  was  ascertained  that  she  died  about  two  year 
ago. 


November  12th,  igo6. 

10.30  a,  m.     Present  Mr.  C,  J.  H.  H.  a  few  minutes  at  be-j 
ginning  and  close. 

we  are  [pause.]  with  you  yes. 

(Good  morning, ) 

and  do  yo  [u]  want  thy  friends,     we  will  try»  wait. 

(Good,  I  shall)      [pause  of  one  minute,] 

leave  me  now,  James. 

(Yes,  I  shall. )     [J.  H.  H.  leaves  room.] 

[Mr,  C.  placed  his  wife  s  ring  on  the  table.] 
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we  have  tried  to  help  her,  your  lady  friend,  yes,  she  is  better, 
but  we  asked  her  to  wait  and  do  you  want  her  to  try  alone.  (Yes, 
please.)  I  came  to  you  and  was  very  sick.  I  could  do  nothing, 
you  know  I  had  a  little  bird  with  me.  it  sang  so  sweetly  that  I  did 
not  think  there  could  be  any  trouble  for  us  as  I  listened  to  him, 
no,  [scrawl.]  wait,     she  will  come  back. 

there  are  two  little  children  here  friend,  a  little  boy  with 
golden  hair,  that  are  near  you,  yes,  and  the  dark  lady.  I  mean 
the  one  with  dark  hair,  she  will  try  to  speak  again  now.  you 
brought  the  ring  I  told  you  about,  yes,  do  you  remember  it,  it, 
and  how  sick  I  was  when  I  came  here,  do  you  not  rember  [re- 
member.] 

(Who  is  talking?) 

you  do  not  want  me  to  tell  all  about  ourselves  do  you. 

(Who  is  talking  to  me?) 

I  will  not  tell  my  name.  I  am  only  know  [n]  as  the  lady  with 
dark  hair.  I  do  not  want  to  talk  of  my  name.  I  had  one  alright, 
yes,  but  I  do  not  like  to  tell  it  to  everyone.  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  on  earth  and  the  end  came,  then  I  suffered  more  than  very 
many,  do  you  know  how  I  suffered,  you  know  too  how  much 
you  cared  for  me.  now  I  was  sorry  to  leave  you  and  you  know 
that  too.  I  cannot  talk  to  you  as  clearly  as  I  could  were  I  in  the 
body  again,  but  you  can  forgive  me  for  all  I  did  not  right,  will  you 
forgive  me  so  that  earthly  troubles  will  not  keep  me  back.  I 
want  to  go  higher  and  have  tried,  but  must  be  forgiven  for  It  is 
the  only  way  to  do  for  me  and  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  will 
come  to  you  when  I  get  away  from  the  earth  awhile,  then  we 
can  talk  better,  but  now  I  must  not.  everything  comes  to  trouble 
me  so  easily.  If  you  will  just  tell  me  you  will  forgive  me  I  will 
go  away. 

(I  certainly  forgive  you  whoever  you  are.)  you  know  me, 
yes.     (Are  you  Henrietta?) 

I  told  you  I  would  not  give  my  name,  but  was  known  as  the 
dark  lady,  we  knew  each  other  well  as  my  ring  will  tell,  yes.  so 
of  course  you  must  know  it  is  me.  you  will  know  I  must.  I  am 
sorry  for  all  I  did  wrong  and  *  *  *  *  [words  superposed  on  pre- 
vious writing.]  much,  could  you  but  know  to  [erased.]  how 
[scrawlly]  how  I  have  hoped  and  longed  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me 
you  would  know  that  I  am  more  sorry  than  any  one  can  tell  and 
now  I  will  try  to  go  and  live  nearer  [J.  H.  H.  came  in.]  the 
greater  light  that  I  may  come  again  to  you  better  for  having  told 
you  about  it.  I  h. . .  (Do  you  forgive  me  also?)  I  have  found 
that  I  was  alive.  I  forgave  all  without  a  thought  for  anything 
but  that  I  must  *  *  [erased.]  be  forgiven,  now  I  will  keep  my 
promise  to  come  when  I  have  learned  how  better  so  to  tell  you 
what  you  would.     I  mean  my  name. 

[Mr.  C.  remarked  to  me  in  an  undertone  that  he  had  not  got- 
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ten  any  name  and  I  replied  that  this  seldom  occurred  in  this  case 
in  its  present  condition.] 

I  do  not  want  to  now.  you  know  I  would  not  go  higher  until 
I  was  forgiven  by  you.  yes,  so  fj^oodby  my  deares  [t],  I  will  gu 
as  they  tell  nie  I  must  leave  vou  again. 

(Let  nie  change  the  pencil, )     no,  goodby.     (Goodbye.)  H. 

[Mr.  C.  asked  what  "  II  '  meant  and  I  explained  that  it  was  mj 
fathers  initial,  and  the  hand  wrote.] 

no,  not  R.  H.,  but  IL  James,     [pause.]     good  morning* 

When  Mrs.  Smead  came  out  of  the  trance  she  said  that, 
just  as  she  was  laying  her  head  on  the  pillow  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sitting,  she  saw  the  same  w^oman  that  she  saw  at  the 
sitting  of  the  first  man  who  had  a  sitting.  She  said  that  she 
saw  no  one  else. 

Last  night  while  Mrs,  Smead  and  myself  were  talking  on 
religious  matters  ami  her  husband's  situation  in  them  she 
said  that  she  saw  a  large  light  pass  across  the  halL  This 
morning  at  breakfast  she  said  that  she  saw  many  apparitions 
during  the  night.  One  of  them  was  a  woman  who  seemed  to 
be  wearing  a  black  silk  dress  and  w^alketl  from  the  bureau  to 
the  trunk  near  the  door  of  the  bedroom. 

During  the  trance  I  came  down  stairs  instead  of  wailing 
all  the  while  in  the  hall  and  the  following  was  the  experience 
of  Mrs.  LeM. 

Mrs.  LeM.  shows  signs  of  outside  influences  and  feh  as 
if  she  would  go  into  a  trance.  This  was  possibly  coincident 
with  the  time  the  communicator  said  she  must  go  aw^ajr 
awhile.  This  is  a  conjecture  on  my  part  from  the  time  I 
came  down  and  what  is  said  in  the  record  on  that  point 
Mrs,  LeM.  gave  the  names  Stevenson  McCieod  and  Helen 
Faroham  as  connected  w  ith  the  sitter  and  said  that  a  yellow 
chrysanthemum  was  connected  with  him  and  that  he  wa? 
nervous. 

On  inquiry  which  I  at  once  made,  knowing  that  Mr,  C 
had  come  in  with  a  yellow  chrysanthemum  on  his  coat,  Mrs. 
LeM.  had  seen  the  man  when  he  rang  the  bell,  but  could  re- 
call only  seeing  him  with  his  back  to  the  door.  She  paid  00 
further  attention  to  him.  I  met  him  at  the  door  and  Mrs. 
LeM.  remained  in  the  library.     She  could  only  have  caugtit 
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a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  rang  the  bell.  When  I  admitted  him 
I  did  not  see  his  face  or  the  front  of  his  body  until  I  opened 
the  door  which  has  a  glass  in  it,  making  persons  outside  vis- 
ible from  within.  It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  LeM.  saw  the 
chrysanthemum  subliminally  at  least.  She  went  on  after 
further  inquiry  to  describe  his  hair  and  beard  as  iron  grey 
which  is  correct  and  that  he  was  a  large  sized  man,  also  cor- 
rect. 

In  regard  to  the  communicator  it  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing that  I  had  written  the  man  to  whom  this  communicator 
was  related  last  Saturday  and  he  probably  received  my  letter 
this  morning  near  the  time  that  the  sitting  took  place.  I 
mention  this  as  a  matter  of  record  and  not  that  I  can  attach 
any  more  value  to  it  than  that  of  a  coincidence. 


November  13th,  1906. 
10.25  a.  m.     Present  Mr.  C.  and  J.  H.  H.     J.  H.  H.  ab- 
sent from  the  room  soon  after  beginning  until  near  the  close. 

we  are  here,  yes,  and  would  talk  to  you  first. 

(Good,  I  will  listen.) 

we  will  come  to  . .  .mary  [wjants  to  come  to  you  [difficulty  in 
reading  and  Mr.  C.  asked  to  sit  down  at  a  little  distance.]  wants 
to  come  to  you  yes.  she  will  on  the  morrow,  James.  (Good.)  do 
you  want  a  friend  brought  [not  read.]  brought  now  then  leave 
us. 

(Father,  two  things.  First  I  intended  a  friend  to  come  to- 
morrow at  least  a  part  of  the  time.     Will  that  be  right?) 

but  Mary  was  promised  to  come 

(I  will  let  Mary  come.) 

two  Sabbaths  past  to  come  after  the  first  one. 

(Good,  I  accept  that  correction.) 

and  the  other  one  what  is  it. 

(Father,  the  person  who  came  yesterday  was  not  the  right 
person  for  the  one  present.  Can  you  get  one  of  his  friends  to- 
day? The  communications  yesterday  were  relevant  to  the  first 
gentleman  who  came  here,  but  not  relevant  to  the  person  here 
yesterday.     Can  you  get  a  friend  today?) 

I  did  not  get  her.  she  had  been  promised  to  come  back  and 
tell  what  she  could. 

(Yes,  and  I  intend  that  she  shall  have  a  chance  in  the  future 
sometime.) 
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g«t 


[pause.]  we  told  her  to  come  while  we  were  looking:  after  1 
light 

(Good.  I  understand.     I.^*)  and  we  had  to  let  her  talk  let 
[first  *  let '  not  read  rightly  at  time.) 

shal[l]  we  try  for  thy  friend.  James. 

(Yes,  I  shall  leave.     Goodbye  for  the  present.) 

[J.  H.  H.  leaves  the  room.] 

Tell  the  lady  to  come,  yes,  wait,  they  have  gone  for  her,  gone, 
[pause.]     shall  she  talk  to  you  alone.     I  came  to  you  and  as 
could  not  speak  I  made  you  *  *   [erased]  you  know  who  I  w 
I  could  see  you  knew  me.     you  are  so  kind  to  come  to  me, 
came  and  as  ['as  *  erased.]  tell  you  I  knew  my  own  ring  you  have 
it  and  what  did  [pencil  ran  off  sheet.]  with  my  other  [pause,] 
jewels,     did  y[ouj  keep  them»  for  I  would  that  you  had  them 
here,     there  were  so  many  places  we  went  together  that  I  Coul 
tell  you  about,     you  w^ant  me  to  tell  you  who  I  am,  who  I  a 
yes  H  arriet.     you  know  now  I  was  H  A  R  R  et,  no.  you  was 
very  near  to  me.     I  was  to  you,     did  you  hear  me  tell  me  [*  mtj 
erased-]     tell  you  my  name. 

(No,  I  did  not.) 

I  said  it  so  that  you  could,     I  thought  How  will  help, ,  , 

(Please  tr}'  once  more  to  give  me  your  name,) 

you  dearest  if  I  do. . . .  He....  Just  doii^t  [pause.]  I  say 
it  *  *  [scraw^ls  which  might  be  an  attempt  at  a  capital  E,]  vi 
to  me  if  you  hear  me.  HENRIETTA  yes.  I  have  told  y< 
twice  that  I  was  here  and  you  did  not  tell  me  about  where  yi 
put  my  other  trinkets,  did  you  let  the  other  have  my  [circl 
made  and  probably  intended  for  the  word  *  rings.']   and  chaia 

(I  divided  them  up  among  the  children.) 

we  would  not  [  ?]  could  have  talked  about  many  things  had 
you  have  kept  more  of  them  yourself,  but  my  wedding  ring  wi  " 
more  to  me  than  all  the  rest  together,     you  know  about  ho' 
happy  I  was  then,  yes.     It  is  nut  the  only  beautiful  day  that 
had,     I  was  happy  almost  all  the  time  you  know  I  can  tell  y« 
dear  that  I  w^as  happiest  when  we  were  alone  [t]hen  we  could  t 
each  other  of  all  that  troubled  us»  and  no  one  knew  but  ourselv 
we   [erased.]   will  3'ou  tell  the  little  ones  I  am  still  caring  U 
them.     1  love  them  now  and  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  there   [thct: 
kisses  an[d]  no,  they  cannot  kiss  mother  until  they  come  here. 

[excitement  and  wavy  writing  follows,]     yes  it  is  hard  not 
♦  ♦  *   [have  ?]  come  come  to  you,  you  here.     I  wish  you  coi 
bring  them  to  me.     it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  them»  ye[s]. 
mustop  [must  stop]  now.     \vant  to  first  first  fix  this  first  for  h 
fix  this  [scrawl]   she  cannot  use  it  rightly  now.     change  it.     y 
can  change  it  now.     I  will  help  her  yet.     fix  it. 

[Mr.  C.  called  J.  H,  H,  who  comes  in  and  seeing  what 
wanted  fixed  the  pencil  and  left  again.] 


rac      1 
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(Do  you  watch  over  me?) 

yes  I  am  [written  '  ma.']  going  home  with  you  when  you  go. 
I  do  Stay  with  you  and  now  you  will  know  I  have  tried  to  im- 
press you  with  my  presence  so  much  that  I  did  begin  to  feel  that 
y . . .  [pencil  ran  off  paper.]  you  did  not  think  I  was  near  you.  It 
[superposing]  is  different  here  that  I  had  suppos...  [superpos- 
ing.] supposed  it  was.  I  did  not  think  I  would  come  and  ask 
you  about  the  things  I  had  left  and  [superposed  on  '  about.']  and 
now  I  find  that  they  keep  [*  h  '  made  first  instead  of  *  k '  and  con- 
verted into  *  k '  by  turning  the  '  n  '  shaped  part  into  an  *  r.']  the 
earth  his  [?]  [possibly  intended  for  *  here.']  together  likke  [like] 
a  chain  chain. 

If  I  had  to  be  here  alone  I  would  not  want  to  stay.  It  is  be- 
cause I  have  other [s]  with  me  you  know  who  who  I  mean.  I 
have  two  little  ones  here  to  care  for,  yes.  the  largest  is  a  boy  with 
golden  hair  and  blue  eyes :  the  girl  is  [J.  H.  H.  came  in  as  time 
was  up  and  past.]  now  [or  how.] 

(Yes,  father.     The  time  is  up.     Let  me  ask  a  question.     Can 

no,  not  yet.  the  lady  said  Good[b]y  to  her  friend  that  is  near 
you.     she  is  his  wife,     now  James. 

(Can  we  give  the  other  light  down  stairs  a  meeting  tonight?) 

no,  not  then.  (When?)  Mary  will  give  up  if  you  so  desire, 
we. . . 

(No,  I  would  be  glad  if  we  could  divide  the  time  because  I 
promised  the  lady  tomorrow.     You  decide  it  with  Mary.) 

and  tell  you  then  (Yes.)     Mary  will  be  all  right 

(Yes,  I  know  she  will.)  goodby.     (Goodbye.)     [pause.] 

we  would  have  you  tell  us  more  about  coming. 

(All  right.) 

Shall  I  keep  my  place  as  guiding  light  to  her 

(Yes,  father,  but  only  as  you  see  fit  to  direct  it  after  the  light 
gets  home.  I  will  tell  the  husband  only  to  sit  as  you  direct  with 
the  aid  of  the  greater  light.) 

it  would  be  better  so. 

(The  light  goes  home  tomorrow.) 

I  know,  what  I  wa[n]ted  is,  if  you  desired  me,  to  continue 
to  guide  others  to  her  to  her  as  I  did  friend  H.,  yes. 

(That's  right.) 

I  wanted  it  clear  what  I  should  do, 

(Yes,  that's  right.)  goodby.     (Goodbye.) 

After  Mrs.  Smead  became  conscious  she  said  she  saw  a 
spirit  that  was  dressed  in  white  and  a  blue  cross  in  front  and 
in  connection  with  it  the  letter  H. 
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The  name  Henrietta  was  correct.  It  is  the  name  of  the 
sitter*s  wife  who  is  deceased.  But  as  Mr  C.  asked  for  this 
person  by  name  (p.  689)  it  is  not  evidential.  The  manner 
of  correcting  Harriet  which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  sitter 
the  day  previous  was  spontaneous  and  interesting.  Harriet, 
however,  was  the  name  of  a  relative,  deceased,  the  mother  oJ 
Mrs.  Quentin  who  had  two  sittings  earlier  (pp.  641-5,  660-4 
and  Mrs.  Smead  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  Mr.  C/s  re^ 
lation  to  Mrs.  Quentin. 


[90^^ 


10.45  ^'^■ 
half  of  sitting; 


November   14th.    i< 

Present  J,  H.  H.  first  half  and  Mrs.  B.  second j 
Sitting  longer  than  usual  by  thirty  minutes. 


H  says  don*t  give  up. 

(No,  ril  not  give  up.) 

is  it  is  better,  wilt  be  better. 

(You  meant  not  to  give  up  this  meeting?) 

no* 

(All  right,     ril  not  give  up  the  work.) 

that  is  it  [pause.] 

I  wanted  to  bid  you  goodby  James,     you  know  I  could 
when  I  left  you  to  come  here. 

(Who  is  this?)  me  Mary. 

(Yes.  Mary,  that  is  true.     It  was  a  sudden  parting.) 

and  1  shall  he  away  for  a  while  and  don*t  worry. 

(No,  I  shall  not.     How  is  your  father?) 

I  my  mother  came  here  and  I  took  her  all  around  the  house 
(when  was  that?)  just  two  day[s]  since.  I  did  it  and  you  did 
not  hear  us  ta  [pause]  Iking. 

(Mary,  the  light  saw  a  lady  that  I  guessed  was  your  mother 
How  was  she  dressed?)  [Asked  latter  part  of  question  before  I 
thought  that  any  answer  would  be  subliminal.] 

you  had  what  she  was  looking  for. 

(What  was  that?) 

she  could  not  find  it. 

(What  was  it?) 

[pause.]     It  was  what  she  wore  much  [pause.] 

(Can  you  give  the  name  of  it?) 

and  it  was  not  much  good,     I  told  her  but  she  wants  it  back^ 
with  my  jewels  [written  '  mj  ewels*]  yes. 

(If  i  can  find  it  I  will.     What  is  it?) 
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you  must  get  it  back  with  them  [circles  made  to  indicate 
rings]  (Rings?)  yes.  (Good.)  she  was  worried  because  she 
could    (Wait  a  moment.)     [hand  superposing.]  not  find  them. 

(What  was  she  looking  for?) 

the  rings. 

(I  know  them  now.     I  shall  get  them.) 

yes,  I  told  her  so  now.  I  must  leave  as  father  said  another 
was  to  come. 

(Just  a  moment.     How  is  your  father?) 

did  I  not  tell  you. 

(Not  this  time.)  we  would  go  and  help  him.  mother  has 
had  to  be  coaxed  continually  to  keep  her  from  staying  to  [too] 
long. 

(All  right,  I  understand.) 

she  care  [s]  so  much  for  him  that  she  can  hardly  leave  him  to 
go  to  rest. 

(You...) 

I  mean  my  mother. 

(I  understand.  Now  when  this  light  goes  home  you  can  re- 
port anything  of  importance  when  meetings  are  held.) 

and  when  they  are,  no,  if  necessary.  [J.  H.  H.  stamped  foot 
on  floor  to  call  Mrs.  B.]  goodby,  James.  (Goodbye,  Mary.)  [J. 
H.  H.  left  the  room.]      [Mrs.  B.  enters.] 

Good  morning  little  girlie  [apparently  not  read  rightly.]  no 
Little. 

(What  will  I  tell  Lillie?) 

no,  I  said  little  Girlie. 

(Oh,  you  said  Girlie.) 

yes,  and  dou  [do  you]  know  Bess  why  I  was  captain  Captain. 

(No  I  don't  know,) 

I  wanted  my  brave  little  wife  to  feel  she  could  be  supported 
in  strong  arms. 

(Won't  you  try  to  give  the  name  I  called  you  by.) 

you  know  it  was  an  ordinary  one,  yes,  common  folks  have  it. 
I  will  have  our  friend  here  write  it  the  wrong  way,  then  you  can 
find  it  out  [then  followed  the  name  George  written  in  mirror 
writing  backward  and  so  spelled  egroeG]  yes,  you  can  see  it  B 
(letter  '  B  '  in  mirror  writing.]  [possibly  attempt  at  initial  of 
surname.] 

(I  mean  when  I  spoke  to  you  very  tenderly.)  what  on  dou 
[do  you}  mean,  it  was  one  of  my  pet  names  you  ar...  are 
thinking  of  you  must  no  [last  three  words  in  mirror  writing.] 

(Well,  never  mind.     I  won't  press,  you.) 

that  is  the  way  I  will  tell  you  not  to  be  living  way  back  there 
but  now.     we  are  living. . . . 

(I  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  In  so  long.  Am 
I  wise  to  continue  in  this  course?) 
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[Question  made  ambiguous  mtentionally  as  two  distinct 
things  were  in  mind,  one  the  work  of  psychic  research  and  the^ 
other  more  personal.] 

Hving  ahead,  only  when  we  come  to  talk  dow  [do]  we  U 
in  the  past,  I  told  you  Bess  that  I  would  come  to  your  hor 
where  you  stay  and  I  will  do  it,     do  not  worry. 

(Is  it  well  at  home?) 

no  [erased.]  how  do  you  mean.  I  would  keep  myself 
were  I  you.  if  you  were  with  me  I  could  keep  you  company  and 
I  do,  yes.  I  go  to  you  so  many  times  and  I  would  if  it  were  wise 
stay  alway[s]  by  your  side,  no  we  have  to  part  of  the  time  get 
out  of  the  earth  atmosphere  and  then  wx  can  come  back  easier,  I 
have  not  been  home  though  [  ?]  unless  1  go  from  you  to  them,  I 
cannot  find  out  unless  I  go  to  them,  no  dear,  I  know  you  need 
[erased.]  need  me  and  I  shall  stay  as  long  as  you  wish  until  you 
come  to  me,  until  you  come  to  me,  yes. 

(When  am  I  coming  to  you?) 

I  cannot  tell  you  now.     It  would  not  be  wise,  yes, 

(I  have  not  finished  my  w^ork  here.) 

no,  not  yet.     you  must  help  us  yet,  to  help  us  come 
friends  there,     that  is  what  I  want  most, 

(Do  you  wish  me  to  sit  alone  or  will  I  have  Miss 
too?) 

alone  sometimes  for  me.  yes.     do  you  mean  mamma. 

[Sitter  evidently   did   not   understand   this   question 
communicator,  as  her  query  following  indicates.] 

(Tell  mamma  what  and  wdio  is  mamma?) 

no,  not  all  the  time,  yes  that  is  what  I  told  you  before,  now 
what  does  he  mean  when  he  says  tell  mamma.  I,  R.  H,  said  it 
for  him.     he  needs  to  rest  a  no  [*  no  *  erased.]  w^hile.  [pause.] 

Yes  I  am  back. 

(Yes.  well  how  is  it  there?) 

and  I  [pause.]  could  see  the  old  home  where  we  left  together, 
yes»  and  I  y . , . ,  wished  you  and  I  could  come  out  again  together 
and  get  in  the  carry-all  "together  ang  [and]  go  out  in  the  worl" 
alone  once  more,  we  did  once,  yes,  and  that  driveway  is  a,  w; 
a  happy  one  in  the  cars,  you  and  I  came  out  on  the  front  v. 
[' v'  erased.]  piaza  [piazza]  and  then  and  then  we  said  goodby 
to  all  those  friends  that  came  to  see  us  get  married,  yes,  and  the 
rooms  were  was  pretty  and  you  looked  so  sweet  to  me.  I  did  not 
want  the  rest  there  and  was  glad  when  we  were  all  alone  ani 
were  you. 

(Do  you  remember  the  curious  wire  we  received.) 

we,  i  was  thinking  *  *  *  the  boy  but  could  not  remember 
what  that  boy  [?]  w^anted.     I  saw  him  but  I  could  not  not  ju: 
now  remember  w^hat  he  came  for. 

(Whom  did  you  see?) 


near 


M. 


put 


4 


I  noi 
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the  message  you,  I  begun  to  tell  you  all  about  that  day,  but 
you  asked  me  about  something  and  now  I  must  wait. 

(I  will  not  interrupt  again.) 

we  had  a  colored  man  to  drive  us  to  the  cars  and  he  was 
sorry  to  have  you  go  away  and  the  cook  to  [too]  yes  was  afraid 
and  was  worried  for  fear  she  would  not  see  you  again,  yes.  when 
I  go  [?]  home  she  says  she  is  waiting  for  her  missus  to  return, 
yes. 

(Has  Maum  Mollie  gone  over  to  you?) 

you  know  they  were  hapier  [happier]  then  than  they  are  now. 
so  many  of  them  do  not  enjoy  that  freedom  they  wanted  b... 
Bessie  and  they  were  happier  in  [a]  home  like  yours,  yes.  you 
were  good  to  them  and  so  was  mother  and  father  and  they  loved 
them. 

(Have  you  seen  my  little  brother?) 

yes,  we  have  often  been  together.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that 
she  does  not  want  her  Bessie  to  leave  her  again.  I  told  her  what 
you  asked  me  about  and  she  said  tell  her  I  do  not  approve. 

(Does  she  think  I  would  be  unhappy?) 

what  you  asked  me  if  she  knew.  She  said  what  I  have  told 
you  and  I  will  tell  her  you  asked  me  about  her,  yes,  and  now 
when  I  come  to  you  again  I  will  tell  you  that  what  you  asked  me 
to  tell  you  today,  yes.     Papa  is  agoing,  yes.     Goodby. 

When  Mrs.  Smead  came  out  of  the  trance  she  said  that 
she  saw  an  old-fashioned  candlestick  with  a  candle  in  it,  and 
also  the  face  of  a  little  boy.  Mrs.  B.  asked  if  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful child.  Mrs.  Smead  replied  that  it  was  a  pretty  child 
and  had  light  hair.  Mrs.  B.  remarked  that  he  had  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes. 

The  reference  to  the  rings  by  my  wife  might  have  been  an 
evidential  incident  but  for  a  most  interesting  circumstance 
which  would  be  a  ground  for  very  grave  suspicion  if  we  did 
not  have  other  and  independent  evidence  of  supernormal 
power  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Smead.  On  the  night  of  the  nth 
as  the  above  record  shows  Mrs.  Smead  saw  an  apparition  as 
described.  When  she  told  it  to  me  in  the  morning  I  said  I 
thought  I  knew  who  it  was,  and  thought  of  my  wife's  mother 
some  of  whose  jewelry  I  knew  was  in  the  trunk  to  which  the 
apparition  had  gone,  but  I  said  nothing  more  and  never 
whispered  about  it.  When  the  communicator  referred  to  the 
rings  I  at  once  thought  of  the  two  rings  of  my  wife's  mother 
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and  grandmother  which  were  in  that  trunk  locked  i 
box  inside  the  locked  trunk. 

But  after  the  sitting,  reflecting  on  the  meaning-  of  the  ex 
pressed  desire  to  have  the  rings  brought  back   and   in  tl 
statement  that  they  could  not  be  found,  the  following-  circum- 
stance came  to  my  memory. 

Early  in  this  series  of  sittings  my  wife  (p.  6io)  allud^ 
to  her  watch  and  expresserl  the  <lesire  that  I  should  have 
near  me.     I  went  to  this  trunk  when  Mrs.  Smead  was  not 
the  room  and  hunted  for  the  watch  there,  taking  out  all  the 
trinkets  kept  there  of  Mrs.  Hyslop*s  and  when  they  were  re- 
placed I  left  by  mistake  a  little  box  with  her  mother's  an^^ 
grandmother's  rings  in  it»  and  two  little  tags  on  the  omsid^l 
indicated  whose  they  were  with  my  wife's  initials  on  them! 
Mrs.  Smead  found  the  box  lying  on  the  bed  and  gave  it  to  m^^ 
She  had  ample  opportunity  to  examine  the  contents  and  als^H 
the  tags.  ^ 

The  reference,  therefore,  has  absolutely  no  significano 
for  the  supernormal  aud  but  for  the  independent  evidence 
its  existence,  would  be  a  just  basts  for  very  serious  suspicion: 
I  know  her  personally  well  enough  to  say  and  believe  th 
she  would  not  even  examine  the  tags  on  the  box.  but  my  pe 
sonal  behef  has  no  value  in  the  light  of  possibilities  when  th< 
sceptic  wishes  to  have  much  better  tests. 

I  had  not  returned  the  box  to  its  place,  hut  had  locked  it  , 
up  in  another  tin  box  downstairs.  This  Mrs.  Smead  did  noi|^| 
know,  and  hence  the  rings  could  not  be  found  in  their  propei^^ 
place. 

George  was  the  correct  name  of  the  communicator  and  it 
was  not  known  by  Mrs.  Smead.  But  it  was  not  the  name 
Mrs.  B.  wished  to  have  written.  This  was  correctly  givM 
at  the  end  of  the  sitting. 

The  comnuuiications  to  Mrs.  B,  are  all  perfectly  p( 
nent  and  characteristic.     They  were  driven  to  the  cars  by 
colored  man  and  what  is  said  in  reference  to  him  is  correcl 
The  reference  to  the  piazza  and  what  occurred  there  is  c< 
rect  also,  whether  it  be  attributable  to  subliminal  guessing 
not.     But  the  most  striking  incident  of  the  sitting  was  the 
word  **  Papa/'     It  was  the  name  that  Mr.  B.  always  used  in 
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signing  his  letters,  and  would  not  be  the  most  natural  way 
for  a  subliminal  to  speak  of  a  person  whom  it  assumes  to  be 
the  sitter's  husband. 

The  next  series  of  sittings  was  unconnected  with  those 
which  precede  and  will  not  appear  to  some  readers  to  have 
the  same  value  evidentially.  But  as  they  are  associated  with 
the  death  of  my  father-in-law  they  should  be  included  in  this 
volume.  Personally,  and  under  the  circumstances,  I  regard 
them  as  containing  quite  as  genuine  phenomena  as  any  of 
them,  but  will  not  urge  this  view  against  those  who  wish  to 
consider  the  opportunity  for  previous  information  by  Mrs. 
Smead.  She  did  not  have  such  knowledge  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain, but  if  she  had  been  so  inclined  there  was  the  opportunity 
to  have  employed  detective  methods  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion. 

The  sittings  which  I  first  notice  were  held  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smead  in  the  regular  work  which  they  are  doing  in  my 
absence.  I  was,  of  course,  not  present  and  the  record  was 
reported  to  me.  I  had  not  intimated  to  them  that  my  father- 
in-law  had  died,  and  Mrs.  Smead  had  not  even  learned  of  his 
illness  when  she  was  in  the  city  for  the  experiments. 

My  father-in-law  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1906. 
On  the  second  of  January,  1907,  my  wife  purported  to  com- 
municate at  a  sitting  of  the  Smeads  and  spontaneously  asked 
when  I  was  coming.  On  the  5th  of  January  I  had  a  sitting 
with  another  medium,  the  Mrs.  Smith  of  the  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  (Vol.  I.,  p.  133),  at  which  my  father-in- 
law  purported  to  communicate  and  gave  much  evidence  of 
his  identity.  That  record  cannot  be  published  here,  but  is 
mentioned  as  connected  with  the  phenomena.  On  January 
7th,  as  reported  below,  my  father-in-law  purported  to  com- 
municate through  Mrs.  Smead  when  I  was  not  present,  as 
the  record  indicates.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smead  did  not  know  of 
his  death  and  did  not  learn  the  fact  until  a  later  sitting,  at 
which  he  gave  enough  for  Mr.  Smead  to  infer  who  it  was. 
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January  7th,  1907. 

10.30  a.  m. 

Present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smead. 

(All  is  ready.)     we  are  here. 

(Very  good.     Good  morning,  friends.) 

George  H.  W.     [*  W  '  resembles  an  *  H/] 

(George  H.H.?) 

no,  W.     (George  W.  W.  ?)     yes. 

(What  was  the  last  name  beginning  with  W?     What  does  W. 
mean?)  [pause,  and  pencil  drops  from  the  hand.   Pencil  replaced] 

tws  [apparently  intended  for  *  it  was/]  it  was  on  *  *   *   *   [aj 
pare  lit  ly  one  part  of  the  illegible  writing  is  an  attempt  at 
mon/  which  the  following  clearly  written  message  explains.] 

[Pencil  changed  in  its  position.] 

w^ass  [was]  in  the  tenth  month  that  I  came 
c  *  *  colored  mamniie  *  *  [apparently  *  think  *] 
attempt  to  repeat  the  last  word. 

[It  is  hard  to  hear  you.     Try  to  write  plainly.) 

[Pause,  hand  limp,  pencil  drops,  and  breathing  affected. 
cil  replaced.] 

(What  does  all  this  mean?) 

[Pause  and  pencil  again  falls  from  the  hand.] 

(If  yon  w^ant  me  to  fix  that  pencil,  move  the  hand  over  to  me 
so  that  i  can  tclL) 

[Hand  limp  and  relaxed.  Pencil  removed.  Pulse  slow  and 
full,  breathing  deep  and  sustained.     Finally  hand  asks  for  pencil.) 

yes.  the  old  mammie  came,  she  says  tell  her  not  to  put  on 
those  li. .  [or  *  ti.']  [erased.]  light  garments,  then  it  will  not  kcr 
[  ?]  [pause.]  hurt  her  when.  . .  not  hurt  her  to  have  her  Marser 
George  to  come  back  when  [sheet  changed.]    yes. 

(Who  is  this  message  for?) 

marser  George  w-i. . .     [pencil  ran  off  paper.]    wife  she  says 

(George  H.  W.?) 

no.  not  that  George,  that  George  is  connected  with  thy_ 
friend  Hyslop. 

(What  George  is  it?) 

the  one  that  belongs  to  the  lady  near  him  nn  [erased.]  no,  we 
much  of  the  time,  yes,  mammie  wore  sometimes  a  dress  with  a 
little  flower  ana  [and  a.]  kind  of  purple  stripe  on  it,  a  white  cap 
and  a  nectie  [necktie]  thhat  [that]  was  a  big  one. 

(Who  is  W  in  George  H.  W.?) 

[Pause.]  yes.  there  seems  to  be  a  girl  of  twelve  yrs  [years] 
w^ith  dark  brown  hair,  she  is  studying  at  a  long  table  in  the 
school,  her  hair  curls  and  is  tied  with  a  white  [sheet  changed,) 
tied  with  a  white  ribbon,     she  has  a  long  sleaved  apron  on,  yes. 

(Who  is  this  message   for?     WHiat  is  the  meaning  of'  thfl 
thing?) 
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well,  James  will  know.     (All  right.) 

tell  him  that  mother  H.  is  with  th. .  George  much  of  the  time. 
(I  will.)     he  will  know, 

(All  right.     Free  your  mind.) 

we  will  come  back.  wait.  (Today?  Here?)  yes.  [Mrs. 
S.  became  conscious,  but  writing  continued  by  control.]  it  will 
be  best  w...  wait  before  the  friends  come  again.  (Yes.)  and 
we  would  like  these  meetings  at  this  time  as  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  ddong  [doing],  yes.  we  may  wish  to  bring  friends  and  let 
them  try,  but  not  always  at  present. 

(I  would  like  my  friend  Dr.  Upton  to  come.) 

we  may  let  the  friend  come  later,  now  we  will  send  for  him. 
Good  morning. 

(I  understand  that  we  shall  sit  tomorrow.) 

that  is  it. 

(I  shall  return  from  S Thursday.     Shall  we  sit  then?) 

not  so,  we  will  come  on  the  morrow  and  then  wait. 

(Till  next  week  any  more  sittings?)  yes.  (Is  this  Robert 
Hyslop  writing?) 

H.  with  friend    [sheet  changed.]     with  friend  Myers. 

(I  am  glad  to  have  you  come.     You  are  always  welcome.) 

yes,  thanks. 

(What  was  the  trouble  with  Mrs.  Smead  Friday  and  part  of 
Saturday  ?) 

we  will  tell  you  on  the  morrow. 

(All  right.     God  be  with  you  and  with  us.) 

Friend,  we  would  have  friend  H.  know  concerning  the  other 
time  we  came  to  examine  the  light,  R. 

There  are  apparently  points  of  some  interest  in  this  sitting. 
As  I  have  remarked  above,  my  father-in-law  died  in  Decem- 
ber, and  my  wife  purporting  to  communicate  on  January  2nd 
asked  when  I  was  coming.  Apparently  his  name  was  at- 
tempted at  this  sitting.  It  was  Geore  W.  Hall.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  it  would  have  been  gotten  rightly  but  for  Mr. 
Smead's  way  of  making  the  inquiry.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Smead, 
after  he  sent  me  the  original  record,  to  know  what  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sitting  was,  pretending,  as  it  were,  that  I  did  not 
understand  it.  He  replied  it  had  no  meaning  to  him:  said 
in  fact,  that  "  it  was  all  Dutch  "  to  him  and  Mrs.  Smead.  All 
that  he  could  do  was  to  conjecture  that  it  had  some  possible 
reference  to  me  from  the  presence  of  my  name  as  the  person 
who  would  know.     This  was  his  only  clue. 

I  inquired  of  my  father-in-law's  second  wife  to  know  if 
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they  ever  had  negro  servants  in  the  family  and  her  reply  was 
that  they  have  always  had  them.  The  most  sig-nificant  inci- 
dent, however,  in  the  record  is  the  statement  that  "  George 
H.  W-,"  later  in  the  sitting,  corrected  apparently  to  **  H  '*  m* 
stead  of  **  W./'  is  connected  with  Mr.  Smead's  friend  Hyslop* 
But  the  answer  to  the  query  about  **  George  H.  W,/'  that  it 
was  not  right  and  that  this  George  as  asked  for  was  con- 
nected with  me  was  a  most  significant  incident,  most  prob- 
ably wholly  unknown  to  Mrs.  Smead.  I  had  named  my  little 
boy  George  Hall  Hyslop  after  his  grandmother.  This  was 
the  boy  whom  Mn  Hall  frequently  called  in  his  delirium  be- 
fore his  death  and  of  which  I  have  recorded  one  coincidence 
(p,  548),  Apparently  it  is  this  boy  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  correction  of  the  name, 

I  know  nothing  about  the  dress  of  the  old  negro  **  Mam- 
mie.*'  But  I  made  inquiry  of  Mrs.  Hall  and  find  that  the 
dress  is  correctly  described. 

The  reference  to  the  little  girl  studying  is  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  my  older  daughter,  except  the  curled  hair.  But  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is  meant,  neither  do  I 
know^  of  anything  to  make  the  reference  coincidentaL 

I  have  been  told  through  two  other  mediums  that  Mr 
Hall  met  his  mother  first  on  the  other  side,  I  was  told 
through  Mrs.  Smead  when  the  prediction  of  his  death  w; 
made  (p.  695)  that  **  mother  *'  was  with  him.  I  took  it 
the  time  to  mean  that  it  was  his  first  wife,  my  wife's  mother. 
the  statement  purporting  to  come  from  my  wife.  But  in  the 
Washington  case  I  was  told  it  was  his  mother  and  her  nami 
was  given  as  Gretchen,  her  name  being  Margaret,  as  I  aftcJ 
ward  learned  from  Mr.  Hall  himself  before  he  died.  It  is 
therefore  pertinent  here  to  find  allusion  made  to  his  mother 
being  with  him  much  of  the  time. 

He  took  ill  in  October,  the  tenth  month,  and  died  m  Di 
cember.     The  error  in  time  is  apparent.     His  memorv 
impaired  during  the  illness. 

In  a  sitting  on  January  30th,  I  not  being  present*  th' 
was  an  apparent,  but  confused,  attempt  to  communicate  agaiii' 
for  a  short  time.  But  nothing  evidential  occurred,  tho  a 
reference  was  made  to  a  latch  key,  and  then  it  was  said,  after 
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finding  that  he  could  not  communicate : — "  Tell  Mr.  Hyslop 
that  the  father  he  was  wishing  to  hear  from  is  all  safe  and 
that  his  wife  cares  for  him  and  his  needs."  On  February 
nth  apparently  my  father-in-law  tried  controlling,  and  had 
to  give  it  up  before  the  sitting  ended.  I  quote  that  part  of  it 
which  pertains  to  him. 

February  nth,  1907. 
10.30  a.  m. 

[Present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smead.] 

[Prayer.  Dr.  Hodgson's,  and  Robert  Hy slop's  articles  on  the 
table.     Mrs.  Hyslop's  and  others  not  used.] 

(All  is  ready.) 

Hyslop,  Hodgson.  Father  *  *  is  all  right  here.  Tell  James 
he  is  with  me  here  [  ?]  yes.  sorry  he  did  not  believe  when  there, 
had  no  farther  time  [  ?]  in  this,    you  tell  him  James  friend. 

(Yes.) 

Father  saw  considerable  of  your  life  then,  James,  and  doubted 
much,  your  life  there. 

(All  right.) 

we  came  with  him  to  you  before,  yes,  and  there  were  so  many 
that  he  was  weary  after  the  journey  that  he  said  he  would  wait, 
journey  over  to  our  side  of  life,  james,  you  know. 

(Yes,  that  is  good.) 

could  he  have  believed  more  he  would  have  given  more  to 
your  good  work. 

(Yes,  I  get  that.) 

I  will  go  to  him  now.     you  tell  him  friend. 

(Yes,  I  will.     Please  tell  me  who  you  are.) 

mary  Hyslop.     [written  in  a  scrawlly  manner.]     he  knows  it. 

[Mrs.  Hyslop 's  article  opened.]     (Do  you  see  it?) 

it  helps  me,  yes,  and  the  little  tray  to  [too]  I  know  has  held 
me  before. 

(What  is  it  that  I  have  opened?)     [pause.] 

m [Then  rectangular  or  square  figure  drawn  with  circles 

in  it.] 

[Change  of  Control.] 

Let  me  try  once.  I  can  tell  my  son  that  my  business  was  a 
good  one.     I  could  furnish  him  with  a  good  Suit  at  any  time,  yes. 

(You  are  doing  well.) 

I  could  too  tell  a  fairly  go. . .  [good]  story  for  entertainment 
of  others.     I  used  to  think  my  mary  was  gone  forever  from  me. 

(Good.) 

yes,  but  I  have  found  her.     (Yes.)     my  only  daughter,  yes. 

(Please  to  tell  me  who  is  talking.) 
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H.  will  know  if  you  tell  him  that  I  am  once  of .  just  say  R 

3  will  do  for  me. 

(H.  three?) 

yes,  it  will  do  for  me.  [great  excitement  in  hand,]  it  is  jolly 
fun,  yes,  to  come,  yes,  I  was  ******  have.  I  *  *  remem- 
ber much  to  telfhim.  I  think...  no,  no.  [pause.]  yes,  ht 
knows  how  some  people  could  not  *  *  me  happy,  but  I  would  be 
when  I  got  away,     [pause.] 

Could  I  have  had  more  experience  with  this  lady's  work  I 
would  have  known  more  and  took  an  [  ?]  an.,...  I  should 
have....  well  James  will  understand  me.  I  know  he  wtlL  I 
saw  but  little  of  it.     [pause.] 

The  sitting  continued  a  little  while  longer  with  some  ad\'icc 
by  the  regular  coutrols  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting^  the  experi* 
ments,  and  then  closed. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  good  things  in  this  sitting. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  it  is  my  father-in-law  that  is  meant. 
This  is  indicated  clearly  by  the  association  with  the  name  of 
my  wife,  Mary  Hyslop,  and  the  word  *' father."  But  the 
communications  make  it  much  clearer.  He  did  not  believe 
that  his  daughter  Mary  survived  death.  He  did  not  believe^ 
in  a  future  life  when  he  was  Hving  and  he  saw  considerabk 
of  my  life  in  this  work.  Possibly  the  statement  that 
came  with  him  to  you  before  "  refers  to  the  apparition  of  Kin 
by  my  Secretary  (p.  548).  It  is  also  evident  that  the  rcfe 
ence  to  his  giving  more  if  he  had  believed  is  the  same  as  late 
communications  on  the  same  matter  (Cf.  p.  707).  He  had 
done  all  he  could  to  discourage  my  work  and  I  did  nothing 
that  could  be  interpreted  as  trying  to  interest  him  in  it  fina 
cially. 

Two  statements  are   extremely  good.     The  allusion 
his  ability  to  furnish  me  with  a  good  suit  apparently  pointj 
to  his  former  business  in  woolen  cloth  (Cf.  p.  711),  and 
used  to  tell  stories  at  banquets  and  public  meetings.     He  wa 
not  either  a  good  speaker  or  a  good  story  teller,  but  he  al^ 
ways  felt  the  obligation  to  tell  some  story. 

There  is  also  one  statement  which  I  cannot  explain  in 
tail,  but  which  is  sufficient  to  prove  his  identity  complete 
to  me.     It  would  involve  matters  too  personal  and  private  i 
mention  here.     It  expresses  exactly  the  facts  and  would 
recognized  by  all  who  knew  him  intimately. 


ling 
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It  was  this  sitting  that  led  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smead  to  con- 
jecture that  my  father-in-law  had  died.  When  I  went  for 
later  sittings  I  admitted  it. 

March  2Sth,  1907. 
10.30  a.  m.  ^         ^^ 

[Present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smead.     J.  H.  H.  absent.] 

(All  ready.) 

it  is  confusing,  you  must  know  and  record  it  so.  we  do  it  as 
we  are  tolld  [told].     Greetings  Friends. 

(Cordial  greetings.) 

you  are  waiting,  [pause  and  then  excitement  and  twitching 
of  hand.]  we  will  only  wait  for  the  reply,  you  can  of  your  own- 
self  believe  what  so  Ever  pleases  thee. 

(Is  it  the  Cardinal?) 

the  what. 

(Is  it  the  Cardinal?)  no.  (All  right.)  [pause  and  excite- 
ment.] 

they  will  not  believe  that  Either,     [pause.] 

The  jolly  little  man  says  he  is  surprised  to  find  so  many  that 
he  used  to  find  think  were  dead,  he  is  waiting  to  have  his  Fr. . . . 
[pause.]  he  is  in  an  easy  chair  and  says  tell  them  that  Geo. 
[period  inserted.]  is  all  right,  it  is  not  a  rocking  chair,  but  just 
an  easy  one  soft  cushion  like  paded  [padded]  you  would  call  it. 
he  has  a  dressing  gown  with  a  cord  around  it,  yes. 

(Go  ahead.     That  is  good.)     [pause  and  excitement.] 

he  seems  to  thing  [all  indistinctly  written.]  it  says  he  was 
once  in  a  very  small  state  in  EUROPE  and  the  place  town 
was  near  a  beautiful  lake,  the  house  was  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  it  had  many  eaves,  yes.  [pause  and  great  ex- 
citement.    Mrs.  S.  coughed  violently.]  you  wi. . . .  wait,  [pause.] 

(All  right  now.) 

you  see  my  throat  sometimes  will  make  me  stop.  I  must  go 
back  now  to  ask  George  about  it. 

(Please  to  write  your  name.) 

when  we  went  to  this  mountain  house  it  was  a  foreign  coun- 
try, he  did  not  know  the  language  and  he  [pause.]  we  had  better 
wait  a  little,     [pause.] 

(All  right  now  friend.  Will  this  friend  try  to  tell  me  things 
so  that  I  shall  know  who  it  is.     It  is  important  he  should  do  so.) 

When  son  James  comes  he  can  do  it.  (All  right.)  yes  he 
will  from  time  to  time  tell  some  facts  about  himself  here. 

(Shall  I  fix  the  pencil.)     no.     (All  right.) 

When  son  James  comes  he  *  *   [possibly  '  will.']  know  him. 

(It  would  be  valuable  if  the  name  was  given  here  to  me.) 

he  has  partly  so  aranged  [arranged.]  it  at  other  times.  (Ex- 
plain please.)     it  is  all  right. 
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(If  I  get  the  name,  science  cannot  say  telepathy  from  Janic 
no,  we  have  said  it  here,  H,  3,  you  see,  yes.     so  that  is 
right. 

(I  understand  now/) 

(Shall  we  sit  tomorrow?) 

it  it  is  so  arranged.     R.  Hyslop. 

(All  right.     Thanks.     I  shall  send  it  to  James.) 

Apparently  there  w^as  some  other  conimunicator  than  my 
father-in-law  at  the  first  of  the  sitting,  but  it  is  just  as  appar- 
ent  that  he  is  meant  a  little  further  011.  He  alw^ays  wrote  his 
name  **  Geo/'  and  it  is  interesting  here  to  find  the  period  in- 
serted by  the  automatic  writing.  Mrs.  Smead  of  course 
knew  nothing  about  this  fact»  tho  it  is  so  common  with  the 
name  George  that  we  cannot  urge  it  as  evidential.  I  do  nc 
recall,  however,  a  single  instance  of  this  in  the  Smead 
before. 

My  father-in-law  had  an  easy  chair  which  was  ctishione 
and  was  not  a  rocking-chair.     He  sat  in  it  a  great  deal  wi( 
dressing  gow^n  which  had  a  cord  arotmd  it.     These  two  fac 
were  absolutely  unknown  to  Mr  and  Mrs.  Smead.     The 
Uision  to  the  small  country  in  Europe  is  evidently  to  Switzc 
land,  to  w^hich  reference  is  made  later  fCf.  p.  707). 

The  next  sittings  at  which  any  reference  w^as  made  to  him 
were  held  when  I  was  present  and  are  given  below. 


April  9th,  1907, 
10.30  a.  m.     Present  Mr.  Smead  and  J.  H.  H. 

[Hand  trembled  almost  immediately.     After  a  minute 
paused  and  then  began  to  write  in  half  a  minute,  tremblifl 
slightly,  while  the  first  few  w^ords  wxre  slowly  WTitten  ar 
were  quite  clear.     Apparently  it  w^as  some  one  else  who  con- 
trolled than  the  one  who  soon  began  to  communicate.] 

A\'e  come,     we,  yes,     [pause,] 
(Good  morning,) 

[trembling.]     Will  I  get  [*  t  *  carefully  crossed.]  him.     (Ye 
now,     (Yes  vou  may.)     [pause.]    [trembling.]    1   wish  to  wa 
(Good.)     Yes, 

[Change  of  control] 
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I  am  here  now  James.     I  am  G.  H. 

(Yes,  I  know.     Free  your  mind.     How  are  you?) 

They  have  [pause.]  my  things  now  to  do  as  they  please  with 
[not  read  at  time.]  with.  It  was  very  different  when  my  Mary 
was  with  me  and  *  *  mother,  yes,  Mary  and  you  knew  all  about 
it.  [pause  and  scrawls.]  yes  way  back  in  those  early  times  [not 
read  correctly  at  time.]  no  you  do  not  hear,     [pause.] 

could  I  have  believed  then  what  I  know  now  it  would  have 
been  different,  yes. 

(Yes,  I  believe  that.) 

yes,  yes,  I  could  have  materially  helped  you  [materially  read 

*  made  up.']  and  will  materially  materially,  yes.  [  I  read  the 
word  materially,  but  signified  that  one  instance  was  not  read  by 
saying  *  morally  ']  no  materially,  [read.]  yes,  will  not  they  do 
it  for  me  now. 

(I  do  not  know.     You  will  have  to  influence  them.) 

it  is  my  *  *  James  that  part  of  it  *  *  money,  [pencil  fixed.] 
It  should  be  given  to  your  work,  a  part  of  my  money.  I  wish  1 
could  have  it  now  to  do  it  over  again,  yes. 

(Well  it  can't  be  done  now,  so  don't  worry.) 

tell  them  I  want  it  done.  (Very  good.)  I  mean  the  mother 
and  son.  (Yes.)  well  I  [read  '  will  it ']  well  I  will  tell  them. 
(Very  good.)      [pause.] 

It  was  a  better  change  for  me,  James.  I  can  [read  '  came.*]  no 
can  now  be  with  my  own,  yes.  you  remember  when  we  went 
[undulating  lines  representing  mountains  were  drawn.]  (Yes.) 
yes,  and  the  pleasure  we  had.  fix  this.  [Pencil  fixed.  Had 
slipped  up  in  fingers.]  over  on  that  other  land  where  some  of  the 
people  we  did  not  understand,     the  houses  on  the  [mentally  read 

*  hours,'  then  audibly  '  houses.']  no,  no,  no.  we  did  not  under- 
stand their  way  of  speaking  [not  read  correctly  at  time.]  no, 
their  way  of  speaking.     (Good.)     [pause.] 

you  remember  the  funny  little  hous. . .  [pencil  ran  off  paper.] 
houses  yes,  [pause.]  on  the  mountains,  yes.  (Tell  all  about 
them.)  Mary  was  there  too.  you  know  about  them,  we  could 
not  talk  as  they  did  (That's  right.)  and  I  tried  to  [pause.] 
yes,  wait.     (Yes,  I'll  wait.) 

[Hand  relaxed  and  turned  over  to  one  side,  and  in  a  moment 
began  to  tremble  again.] 

yes  and  we  had  to  give  them  so. . . .  [erased.]  souvenirs  of  our 
money  to  [*  souvenirs '  read  sotne  with  accent  indicating  it  was 
not  all.]  no  souvenirs  of  our  money  for  keeps,  yes  you  know,  you. 
[sheet  changed.]  you  know  what  I  mean.  (Yes,  I  do.)  yes, 
they  do  not  do  that  here  where  we  come  fr. . .  [*  where  '  first  read 
correctly,  then  read  *  when,'  then  again  *  where.*]  [Hand  moved 
as  if  to  erase.]    yes,  from.     (That's  right.)     [pause  and  scrawls.] 

It  cost  a  great  deal  to  travel  in  those  places,  James.     [Pause. 
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Plane!  turned  over  and  relaxed.]  (Wait  a  moment.)  [penc 
fixed.]  and  we  enjoyed  seeing  them  wait  for  it,  yes  [Lou 
pause.]  yes  we  used  to  take  fine  walks  out  on  those  mountait 
yes  it  was  when  the  cares  of  life  were  few  then,  yes.  [pause 
Mary  was  a  good  daughter  yes.  (Yes,  she  was  J  and  [paus 
we  will  be  good  to  you.  (Yes,  thank  you  J  help  you  she  saj 
all  the  time,     [pause.] 

(Yes.  Mary,  I  think  you  are  helping  all  the  time/)  [I  as- 
sumed she  was  present  and  had  used  an  intermediary.]       [pause.) 

Mary  is  not  here  this  time,  we  are  two  [not  read.]  two  H's 
[second  '  Iw^o  '  read  *  more.*]  no,  [pause.]  w^e  are  2  H's  yes,  here 
(Good.)     yes  [pause.]  you  know  about  my  coming  here. 

(Yes,  1  do.) 

well   [pause.]   when  I   went  to  that  house  just  after  war 
where  I  used  to  live  it  was  all  dark,     the  curtains  were   [*  cu 
tains'  not  read,]   curtains  were  all  drawn  and  it  looked   lik. 
[erased.]  lonely  and  I  did  not  want  to  stay.     I  w^as  surprised  tlia 
they  should  want   [to]   motirn  when  they  did  not  care.     I 
glad  to  be  free,  yes.      you  understand  me  James. 

(Yes,  I  understand.) 

yes  I  did  come  to  you  so  I  tha. ..  [erased.]  that  I  could  tc 
you,  yes,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  was  aliving  still,  (Yes 
yes. 

(Do  you  remember  how^  soon  you  came?)      [I  w*as  thinking 
two  occasions  when  I  asked  this  question,  one,  that  of  his  appar 
tion  to  my  Secretary,  and  the  other  of  his  communicating-  throug 
Mrs.  Smead,  January  jth  last.] 

came  where. 

(Came  to  me.) 

as  soon  as  I  left  the  earth  Mary  brought  me  to  you,  but  I  couj 
not  talk  ['  talk  '  read  '  tell.*]  no,  could  [not]  talk,  yes.  It  becaus 
I  was  weak  when  I  tried  to  come  back. 

(Did  any  one  see  you  ?) 

[pause.]     where  did  you  mean.  _ 

(When  you  came  to  my  home.)  [pause.]  you  know  the  lady 
saw  me  and  I  tried  to  mak[e]  you  see  me. 

(Yes,  that's  right.)      [pause.] 

when  I  go  back  I  will  tell  mary  about  it,  yes. 

(Yes.  that*s  good.     I  kept  quiet  about  it.)     yes.     [pause.] 

yes,  I  am  beginning  to  forget  so  1  will  go  and  rest.      [Hand  re^ 
laxed  and  moving  back  acrcss  the  paper  went  down  about  two 
inches  and  paused.] 

[Change  of  control.] 

James  my  son,  yes,  we  have  been  to  [erased.]  trying  to  help 
you.  we  are  sure  to  do  it,  yes,  and  as  you  see  I  have  brought 
(Wait  a  moment.)      [superposing.]      [pencil  changed.]      [pause.^" 
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you  a  person  near  you  th. . .  [pencil  ran  off  sheet.]  that  could  tell 
you  some  things.  I  [  ?]  yes,  I  will  ['  I  will '  read  *  divine '  at 
time,  and  paper  changed.] 

I  will  tell  you  we  have  and  instructed  him  as  to  what  to  do 
asay  [and  say]  to  you,  that  is,  things  that  you  could,  no  would 
help  to  know  him, 

(Good,  tell  them.)  yes,  and  he  will  come  again.  (Good.) 
yes,  he  is  a  pleasant  person  to  talk  and  does  it  well.  I  can  better 
now  do  it.  [pause.]  yes.  It  is  getting  time  for  us  to  go  and  we 
must  soon  [pause.] 

(Yes,  I  shall  return  tomorrow.) 

yes,  we  said  it  so  for  you. 

(Good,  thank  you.) 

yes,  Hyslop,  [pencil  broke  from  heavy  pressure,  and  I  put 
another  in  the  hand.]  Hall  George  W.  yes  and  he  has  a  small 
George,     well  we  must  go.     we  could  talk  for  ever. 

(Yes,  I  know.) 

yes,  but  now  we  have  to  stop  [pause,  and  I  held  the  hand  in 
mine  for  a  few  moments.]     going  James,  yes." 

After  she  became  conscious  Mrs.  Smead  complained  of 
pain  in  the  left  eye  and  inability  to  see  with  either  of  them. 
She  said  in  response  to  my  question  whether  she  could  re- 
member anything,  that  at  first  when  she  sat  down  she  saw 
some  mountains. 

She  also  told  me  that  last  night  she  "  saw  "  Winifred  sit- 
ting in  a  stately  position  all  alone  in  her  room  writing. 

George  W.  Hall  is  the  name  of  my  father-in-law  who  died 
last  December,  and  an  apparition  of  him  was  seen  three  and 
a  half  hours  later  in  my  house  by  my  Secretary,  just  after  I 
had  received  the  telegram  announcing  his  death  (p.  547). 
He  left  a  widow  and  son,  a  fact  possibly  known  by  Mrs 
Smead.  But  she  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  perti- 
nence of  the  reference  to  his  money  affairs.  He  always  dis- 
couraged me  in  my  work  and  would  do  nothing  for  it  tho 
quite  able  to  do  so. 

He  took  a  trip  with  his  family  in  Europe  in  1883  before  I 
knew  his  daughter  Mary,  who  subsequently  became  my  wife, 
but  I  know  nothing  of  the  incidents  which  are  here  told  ap- 
parently of  this  trip.  Mrs.  Smead  knew  that  my  wife  studied 
music  in  Germany,  but  I  do  not  think  she  knew  anything  of 
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a  trip  to  Europe  by  her  father  at  the  same  time»  tho  I  may  be 
mistaken  about  this  fact.  He  was  not  in  active  business 
when  he  took  this  trip,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  persons 
involved  at  the  time  we  may  well  understand  the  pertinence 
of  the  allusion  to  the  cost  of  travel.  What  he  says  of  his 
daughter  is  characteristic  and  represents  a  state  of  mind. 
which  with  the  reference  to  the  expense  of  travel,  was  not 
known  to  Mrs.  Smead.  There  are  also  allusions  which  are 
too  personal  and  private  to  explain  in  detail  and  which  were 
absolutely  unknown  to  Mrs,  Smead.  I  have  to  suspend 
comment  on  them. 

The  allusion  to  the  *'  house  where  he  used  to  live 
equivocal  It  might  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  home  he 
left  at  the  time  of  his  funeral,  which  would  not  be  true  in  re- 
gard to  its  loneliness,  tho  the  curtains  were  drawn.  But  his 
old  home  in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia  is  still  standing,  owned 
by  other  parties,  and  I  was  told  that  it  is  not  occupied.  He 
was  very  fond  of  this  place  when  he  lived  there,  and  it  was  at 
the  time  he  took  his  European  trip  with  the  family. 

The  incident  about  the  souvenirs  is  probably  correct,  t 
I  have  no  means  of  verifying  it.     It  was  known,   if   it^ 
curred,  only  to  my  wife  and  himself. 

He  had  no  son  by  the  name  of  George.  But  my  little 
boy,  George,  named  for  him.  was  a  favorite  of  his.  Mrs, 
Smead  knew  the  boy  and  his  relation  to  my  father-in-law 
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April  loth,   1907. 
10.15  a.  m.     Present  Mr.  S-  and  J.  H.  H, 
[10.21  hand  trembled,  10.23  writing  began.] 

[w]e  are  here,  yes.  ready,  yes.  [pause]  [pencil  kept  moving 
about  a  point.]  Get  him  '['him'  read  'them.']  him.  we  wil^ 
[pause.] 

[Change  of  control] 

do  you  know  how  much  like  marA^'s  coming  mine  was. 

(Yes»  in  some  respects.) 

it  was  with  the  head  that  L..    [pencil  broke;  new  one 
serted.]  refer  to.  you  understand  do  you. 

(Yes,  I  nnderstand.)   [pause.] 
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(Do  you  remember  who  were  present  at  the  time?)  many 
were.     (You  mean  on  your  side?) 

no,  [pause.]  over  there. 

(When  you  can  do  so  mention  some  one.) 

it  was  my  head  snapped  and  I  came  soon  after  that  [hand 
trembled.]  [pause.]  you  no  [know]  know  [pause.].  (Wait  a 
moment.) 

[It  was  apparent  that  the  writing  was  very  difficult  and  that 
the  pressure  on  the  pencil  was  great.  So  I  resolved  to  change 
the  sheet  and  tried  to  move  the  arm,  but  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  lift  it.  Evidences  of  marked  catalepsy  were  present.  I 
moved  it  upon  the  paper.] 

what  it  was,  yes. 

(Don't  press  so  hard  on  the  hand.)  [pause.]  [writing  more 
rapid  and  easy  apparently.]  well  I  wanted  to  tell  you  some  one 
took  me  home  [?]  [pause.]  to  the  house  in  a  carriage,  yes. 

(You  mean  your  own  house?)  [pause.]  wait  [Long  pause.] 
[Hand  moved  toward  my  side  of  the  paper  and  I  held  it  a  few 
moments.]  there  James  it  is  hard  to  do  it  over.  I  was  near  a 
large  high  building.     (Yes.)     did  they  tell  you  about  it.  ^ 

(I  know  the  high  building.)  [I  thought  of  the  tall  building 
in  which  his  office  was  situated.]  [hand  trembled.]  yes,  did  you 
know,  [pausie.]  what  time  I  went  to  the  place  to  [too]  near  it  to 
go  up  stairs  [pause.]  but  my  business  was  not  the  same  as  it  was 
once.     I  told  you  all  about  it  before. 

(Yes,  I  remember.) 

I  said  clothes  [written  *  cloths '  and  so  read  when  the  hand 
went  back  and  wrote  *  es  '  over  the  *  s.']  yes  were  a  part  of  it.  it 
was  a  large  establishment  in  my  own  city,  yes. 

(That's  good.) 

I  had  woln  [erased]  woolen  cloth  lots  of  it  James  (Yes, 
Good.)  and  ladies  came  some  to  buy. 

[Pencil  moved  partly  across  the  page  making  scrawlly 
marks.]  on  the  cars,  yes,  I  went  that  day  James,  I  remember, 
pause.]  I  no  Jknow]  you  will  remember  about  that  store 
'pause.]  (Yes.)  [pause.]  It  was  some  years  ago  *  *  [some?]  I 
iked  to  be  there  when  mary  came  to  it.  yes.  (Wait  a  moment.) 
"hand  was  going  to  superpose  the  writing.]  it  was  (wait  a  mo- 
ment.) [superposing  again.]  a  Hall  [pause.]  O  [pause.]  A  K 
CLOTHING,  [read  aloud  to  see  if  I  got  it  rightly.]  did  not  I 
tell  you  rightly  yet.     I . . .  it  did  not  seem  that  I  heard  you. 

(I  got  the  words:  '  A  Hall  Oak  Clothing.') 

[hand  trembled  considerably.]  *  *  *  *  oak  Hall  Clothing 
Company.  (Good.)  [scrawls.]  yes  that  is  right  *  *  *  *  and 
you  that  time,  [pause.]  and  [pause.]  said  I  could  [not  read  at 
time.]  [pause.]  I  said  I  could  that  time.  ['  could  '  read  '  would.'] 
could  that,  yes.  [pause.] 
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That  was  a  while  ag^o,  James. 

(Yes,  it  was,) 

[pause,]  [hand  trembHng.]  Mary  came  to  see  me  tijinf. 
she  said  telJ  you  we  believe  now  [pencil  turned  in  finger  after  'a* 
was  written,]  all  right, 

(Do  you  remember  what  I  said  about  that?) 

at  your  house,  (Yes.)  you  said  I  would  have  to  believe 
here  and  I  had  better  beore  (before]  I  came  [pencil  ran  off 
paper.]     I  came, 

(Yes,  that's  right,) 

If  1  had  know  [known]  what  you  do  I  would  have  long 
yes. 

(Yes,  I  think  so,) 

[pause,]     [hand  trembling,]     I  will  help  you  to  now.     (( 
[pause,] 

(Did  we  talk  about  this  subject  elsewhere?) 

when  1  w^as  there  with  you, 

(Yes,  in  some  other  place  than  my  house.) 

you  talked  with  me  in  my  House  and  at  the  lakes   [pans 
[trembling,]  James,  we  talked  much  about  it,  this  subject  of  H 
ing  continually. 

(Yes.  we  did.     Do  you  remember  the  last  summer  where 
talked  about  it  on  the  mountain  side?) 

and  ho  [oh]  yes  I  was  agoing  so  [to]  say  it  was  under  th 
trees,     we  walked  where  no  one  could  hear  us.     (Yes.)      I  said! 
wished  I  could  have  proof  of  my  Mary's  living.     (Yes.)      I  would 
then  believe.     [Hand  moved  over  toward  me  and  I  held  it  for  a 
while.]      1  do  now.     why  did  not  you  send  me  here,  ~ 

(I  wanted  you  to  go  to  another  case,  but  I  could  not  get  iL) 

but  I  did  not  care  [resembles  'come  *|  why  did  you  not  send 
me  here. 

(This  case  was  not  so  well  developed.) 

I  did  not  care  so  much  *  *  [then?]  I  did  not  believe  it 
much  then  as  you  did,  this  is  all  right,  James.  (Yes.)  I  knet 
about  it,  I  could  have  known  more.  I  would  have  believe 
more  yes.  I  know  that  place  you  said»  but  I  know  this  bettefj 
and  they  do  not  let  strangers  much  (wait  a  moment.)  [super 
posing.]  much  such  as  I  come  there,  I  would  come  her  [herel 
yes.  they  knew  you  and  that  is  why  they  brought  your  friend 
there,     (Yes.)  they  did  not  know  me. 

(Yes.  I  understand.) 

[pause.]  [hand  trembling.]  I  can  come  here,  the  friends 
over  here  are  willing  and  let  me  cone  [come,] 

(Have  you  met  your  children?) 

[pause,]     I  said  Msiry  came  this  morning  to  see  me  try. 

(How  IS  she?) 

[pause.]    Mary  is  all  ways  [always]  ready  to  work. 
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(Yes,  I  believe  it)  and  the  children  are  all  right  [pencil 
moved  down  the  paper  and  then  returned  to  the  line.]  one  was 
more  like  me,  yes,  yes.  I  [erased.]  she  had  her  mother's  ways, 
much  like  her.  [pause.] 

which  children  did  you  say,  James.  I  have  ween  [been] 
wondering  [wandering]  away  as  if  dreaming. 

(I  referred  to  your  children  that  passed  out  long  ago.) 

I  remembered  Mary  best,  one  was  small  (Yes.)  so  could 
not  entere  [erased.]  enter  much  into  my  life. 

(Yes,  that's  right.)  but  is  all  right. 

(Yes,  don't  worry  about  that.  I  was  only  trying  to  help  in 
your  recollections.) 

we  will  come  again. 

(Yes,  the  hour  is  up.)  you  know  it  is  a  tiresome  way  to  try 
and  live  over  our  earth  existence  from  here. 

(Yes,  I  know  it,  but  it  is  a  great  work.) 

yes  I  know  it  now.  Going  to  go  and  come  again.  George 
Washington  Hall. 

(That's  right.) 

Robert  Hyslop. 

(All  right,  father.) 

we  will  come  again  to  you. 
•    (Yes,  tomorrow.) 

wait  and  we  will  see  about  it.  [pause.]  all  right,  we  will 
come.     (Good.) 

So  far  as  human  observation  is  concerned  there  was  no 
other  resemblance  between  my  wife's  death  and  her  father's 
than  their  suddenness  at  last.  The  physical  difficulties  were 
not  the  same.  Mr.  Hall  was  suddenly  attacked  by  something 
resembling  apoplexy,  tho  it  was  not  this  specifically,  as  his 
whole  system  was  diseased,  and  had  to  be  taken  home  in  a 
carriage.  He  recovered  from  this,  but  was  down  again  in 
a  few  days,  not  to  gain  his  strength  again,  tho  he  went  out 
in  a  carriage  to  some  business  twice  afterward.  His  office 
was  in  a  large  building.  The  question  whether  they  told  me 
of  this  incident  is  pertinent,  as  it  occurred  just  before  his  last 
illness  and  I  lived  in  New  York,  he  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  true  that  his  business  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  not 
the  same  as  it  had  been  earlier.  He  retired  many  years  ago 
from  the  clothing  and  dry  goods  business,  and  simply  man- 
aged his  investments,  which  he  had  been  doing  almost  ever 
since  I  knew  him.     He  once  told  me  what  his  business  had 
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been,  and  a  part  of  it  was  "  drumming  for  his  house."  I 
take  it  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  his  reference  to  his  being 
on  the  cars,  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  company.  He 
never  told  me.  It  was  only  once  when  he  was  in  a  reminis- 
cent mood  that  he  told  me  about  it.  He  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  telling  about  his  early  life.  He  was  rather  a  reticent  man, 
I  do  not  know  whether  his  daughter  Mary,  my  wife,  was  foii4 
of  going  to  see  the  store  or  not.  If  she  did  it  was  when 
was  very  young. 

The  '*  we  '*  in  the  statement  "'  we  believe  now  '*  is  perti- 
nent, as  my  wife  did  not  believe  in  my  views  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  tho  growing  sympathetic  with  my  work.  Mr 
Hall  never  believed  H  in  spite  of  our  frequent  talks  about 
it.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  my  investigations  and  did 
all  he  could  to  discourage  me  in  them.  I  often  told  him.  and 
did  so  in  my  own  house,  that  he  would  believe  in  it  after  he 
passed  out,  and  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  believed  it  before. 
The  allusion  to  the  lakes  as  a  place  we  talked  about  the  sub- 
ject is  correct,  but  it  is  possibly  an  attempt  to  get  the  mirvl 
on  the  next  to  last  talk  we  had  on  the  mountainside,  which  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  asked  my  question.  It  was  under  two 
maple  trees  that  we  had  the  most  serious  talk  about  it,  in 
which  I  told  him  not  to  fear  death,  that  he  would  be  glad 
when  it  was  all  over,  and  would  agree  with  me  then*  It  was 
our  last  talk  on  it  and  was  two  or  three  months  before  his  ill- 
ness and  death. 

One  reason  I  had  never  brought  him  to  this  case  was 
that,  in  his  state  of  mind,  and  in  my  suit  for  an  endowment, 
I  felt  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  desire  on  my  part  to  get  money 
from  him.  His  daughter  once  called  for  him  in  the  Piper 
case,  and  as  it  was  apparent  to  me  that  he  was  wanted  to  in- 
fluence his  mind  on  the  financial  question,  I  never  mentioned 
it  to  him  and  refused  to  take  any  steps  to  that  end.  He  was 
called  for  by  her  through  another  case  also  a  short  time  b< 
fore  his  death,  but  was  unable  to  go. 

The  statement  that   strangers  are  not  admitted   at   the 
other  light  is  true  for  the  Piper  case,  probably  surmisable  \x 
Mrs.  Smead. 

I  never  heard  him  mention  any  of  his  other  children  ex" 
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cept  his  son  Clarence,  and  him  but  once.  His  children  by 
his  first  wife  died  in  infancy,  and  most  of  those  by  his  second 
wife  also  in  infancy.  Mary,  my  wife,  was  the  one  that  en- 
tered so  deeply  into  his  life.  His  name  was  George  Wash- 
ington Hall.  Only  his  name  "  Hall "  was  known  to  Mrs. 
Smead.  She  may  have  guessed  that  George  was  a  part  of  it, 
but  she  had  no  ordinary  means  for  ascertaining  the  other, 
except  casual  or  intentional  inquiry  at  my  house  when  she 
stayed  there.  She  once  met  Mr.  Hall  at  my  house,  in  1900, 
and  had  a  short  conversation  with  him.  He  referred  to  his 
trip  to  Germany  then  and  some  cheese  which  he  had  when 
there,  and  to  the  fact  that  his  daughter  studied  music  there. 
That,  Mrs.  Smead  says,  is  the  limit  of  her  knowledge  of  him. 
Her  statements,  barring  lapses  of  memory,  I  think  can  be  ac- 
cepted, tho  I  shall  not  urge  this  view  upon  the  sceptic.  She 
says  he  never  told  her  anything  about  his  business,  and  I  can 
readily  believe  this,  as  he  was  quite  reticent  even  with  me 
about  this  early  period,  tho  he  was  very  confidential  and 
talkative  about  his  later  business  matters.  No  allusion  is 
made  to  these  in  the  communications. 


April   II,   1907. 
10.20  a.  m.     Present  Mr.  S.  and  J.  H.  H. 
[Writing  began  at  10.28.] 

"  we  are  here  "  [written  so  finely  that  I  could  read  it  only  by 
watching  the  pencil  at  the  time.]  [pause.]  Hall  is  coming,  wait 
for  us 

(Yes,  ril  wait.) 

[pause.]  wait.     (Yes.)     [hand  trembling.]     [Long  pause.] 

you  know  I  cannot  hurry  much.  I  need  to  move  slowly,  my 
heart  would  not  alow  [allow]  it  so  they  said  you  would  wait. 

(Yes,  that's  right.) 

yes,  James  do  you  know  why  I  married  the  ['  married  *  read 
marred.]  no,  married  the  second  time  for. 

(No,  I  never  heard  it.     I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it.) 

[hesitation.]    then  it  would  not  help  you. 

(Word  after  *  the ')  [*  then  it '  not  read  correctly.]  then  it 
would  not  help  you. 
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[pause.] 


(Yes  I  get  it)     I  thought  to  tell  you  would  help  [pause.] 

[Apparently  the  communicator  comes  to  learn  that  my  ignor- 
ance  of  the  fact  is  a  reason  for  telling  it,  a  psycholog^ica!  consider- 
ation,  if  rightly  conjectured,  shows  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  others  present,  especially  my  father  who  controls,  that  it  will 
answer  the  telepathic  objection.] 

I  was  sorry  not  to  have  a  son  [pencil  broke  from  heavy 
pressure.  New  one  inserted,]  my  own  wife  so  m  [erased.]  after 
she  had  gone  to  this  life  I  married  hoping  to  have  a  son  thai  I 
could  b, . .  [pencil  broke  again:  another  given.]  be  proud  of 
and  would  take  up  my  same  business,     you  understand  me. 

(Yes,  I  do  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  as  it  clears  up 
things  for  nie.) 

[excitement  in  hand.]  yes,  I  had  thought  to  do  it  for  that  rea- 
son. Yes»  hut  you  know  of  but  part  of  my  disappointment  and 
trouble. 

I  Yes,  I  understand.     You  need  not  say  any  more.) 

well  we  are  ready  to  tell .  .  .      [pencil  broke»] 

(You  press  too  hard  on  the  pencil.) 

[pause.]    and  1  hope  to  get  it  all  cleared  up  now. 

(Good,  go  ahead.) 

I  tell  you  frankly  am...     [pencil  ran  off  papen]     man  can 
be  happy  unless  the  other  side  is  congenial,  you  see. 

(Yes,  that's  right.)      [pause,] 

I  [pause.]  would  say  that  some  women  know  how  to  talk 
[too]  much. 

(Yes,  that*s  right.) 

yes.     [excitement.] 

I  want  to  know  about  the  house. 

fit  is  for  sale.) 

I  do  not  want  it  sold,  James. 

(What  do  you  wish?)     the  family 
something  was  out  of  harmony  there. 

wanted  it  for  the  family.     (Wait  a  moment.)      [superposing.]  to 
[erased.)   so  that  they  w^ould  always  have  a  home 

(Yes.  but  you  know  that  the  rent  would  be  lost  and  only  one 
can  live  in  it  now.     Your  son  cannot  live  there  now.) 

why  not.     I  know  there  is  a  small  family,  but  it  will  grow  and 
the  house  will  not  be  too  large. 

(Yes,  but  his  business  is  not  there.) 

he  could  go  to  it,  yes,  then  his  mother  could  alwav  [s]  have  a^ 
home  to  go  to. 

(You   remember  how^  you   left   the  propertv  and    in   who^ 
hands.) 

and,  yes  but  I  would  change  it  some  now.     will  they  not  listen.' 
(I  Ihink  the  law  would  not  change  for  any  message  from  your 
side.) 


to  keep  it,  yes.     I  knefl 
I  worked  hard  for  it  and  I 
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I  know,  I  know  that,  but  would  they  not  be  willing.  I  mean 
the  mother  and  son.  [pause.]  no  I  suppose  not.  I  do  wish  it 
though. 

(Well...) 

it  was  a  pretty  home  and  perhaps  strangers  will  care  for  it. 

(Yes,  I....) 

I  like  my  lawns  an  [read  *  on  '  and  erased.]  around  it.  I  wish 
they  would  keep  it  and  all  things  I  had  collected  inside  from 
visits,  yes,  the  souvenirs  I  mean.  I  had  som . . .  [some]  that  my 
wife's  that  is  here  with  me  and  we  alway  [always]  liked  to  go  and 
look  at  them  together,     we  do  now. 

(Yes,  I  have  some  at  my  house  of  hers  and  yours.) 

yes  I  know  and  they  are  given  all  an  [erased.]  around  to 
friends,  yes,  I  hope  you. . .  [pencil  fixed  and  the  hand  came  to 
my  side  of  the  paper  where  I  held  it  for  a  few  moments.]  will 
keep  then  [them]  from  every  earth  influence  for  a  while. 

(Yes,  I  have  packed  them  away.) 

I  like  to  go  to  them  and  fee. . .  [feel]  that  they  were  what  we 
had.     yes,  it  helps  to  remember  easier,  James. 

(Can  you  tell  me  what  some  of  them  were?) 

not  here  now. 

(All  right.) 

I  would  need  to  go  to  them  first  (All  right.)  [pause.]  I 
understand  now  the  change  I  have  seen  taking  place.  (Good.) 
[pause.]     who  has  the  pictures  from  the  parlor. 

(Son  and  mother.) 

did  not  they  give  you  one. 

(No,  and  I  would  not  ask.) 

no,  no,  I  know,  but  I  wish  I  had  told  them  to  give  you  one. 

(It  is  all  right.) 

you  would  have  liked  best  (Wait  a  moment.)  [pencil  writ- 
ing heavy  and  was  changed.]  [pause.]  one  that  I  called  [written 

*  cal '  and  started  to  write  '  e '  when  the  hand  turned  back  and 
made  the  second  '  1 '  superposing  it  on  the  *  e.']  mary's,  but 
[pause.]  they  will  soon  loose  [lose]  their  charm  for  me  now. 

(Which  one.  Which  picture  was  that?)  [Thinking  of  two 
large  paintings  which  I  knew.] 

If  you  had  one  I  could  have  go. . .  [either  *  have  '  should  have 
been  erased  or  '  ne  '  has  been  omitted  from  *  go.']    back  to  much 

*  *  ['is?']  it  and  recalled  memories  of  the  room  it  was  in. 
[pause.]    it  was  a  painting,  James,  oil  one. 

(Describe  it  if  you  can.) 

of  the  lady  a  [When  I  read  *  the  lady '  the  hand  went  back 
and  inserted  '  a  '  above  the  line  before  *  lady.']  yes,  very  dear  to 
me 

(Good  so  far.) 

and  I  wish  you  had  it. 
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(Can  you  say  any  more  a.bout  the  lady?) 

mine  she  was. 

(Yes,  I  understand.  Do  you  recall  any  other  picture?) 
[Thinking  of  the  two  large  ones.] 

of  the  daoghten 

(Thats  good.) 

[pause.]    yes,  it  was  right  to  be  yours,  yes. 

(Well  it  may  be  yet.)  yes,  you  will  care  well  for  it  if  they  let 
you.  (Yes.)  keep  it.  (Yes,  I  will.)  who  would  better  care  for 
it  than  the  ones  that  love  her  best. 

(That's  right.) 

1  would  ask  [read  'wanted  to  ask.']  it  I  would  [rcwl 
*  wanted/  and  hand  erased.]  I  would  [read  *  wanted/]  no,  I  yes. 
[in  answer  to  reading  *  woyld.']     I  would  ask  for  it. 

(Well,  1  will.) 

that  would  be  right.  (Yes.)  [pause.]  Mary  would  ha?e 
you  have  it. 

(Yes,  I  understand.) 

childhood  memories  for  her  w^oidd  linger  around  the  picture, 
yes,  of  the  home  of  her  mother  [pause.] 

(Yes,  I  shall  try  to  get  it  without  doubt.) 

well  I  would  tell  you  [pause.]  there  are  strange  feeling  [s] 
when  we  return  to  see  everything  so  changed,  it  upsets  us,  yes. 
if  you  could  only  have  them  stay  awhile  until  we  became  a  justed 
[adjusted]  to  this  side  we  could  easier  talk  to  you  over  ihere 
that  is  one  reason  it  is  so  difficult 

(Yes,  I  understand.) 

the  quick  changes,  yes.  [pause.]  you  [pause.]  watt.  (Yes,  I 
will.)  [pause,]  I  am  tired.  (Yes  rest.)  [pause,  pencil  changed 
Hand  relaxed  a  moment,] 

we  will  help  him»  James,  to  come  back,  he  was  more  aflfecte<i 
tod, .  today  and  it  made  him  tired.     (Yes)     yes.  

(Shall  we  meet  tomorrow  again?) 

not  more  until  after  the  Sabbath,  James,     it  is  not  well. 

(Well,  father,  I  have  to  return  home  in  order  to  conduct  son 
experiments  w^ith  another  next  week.) 

well.  . . 

(Can  you  give  me  a  word  that  I  give  here.  You  try  and  give'" 
me  the  words:  [Words  omitted.]     Get  it?) 

[pause,]  again  louder. ([Words  omitted.]  is  the  sentence  1 
wish  you  to  give  me  in  New  York  next  week.  Do  you  get  il?l 
[Repeated  slowly  and  distinctly.]      [pause.] 

[In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Smead  sobbed  slightly  and  soon  can 
out  of  the  trance,  but  went  to  sleep  and  had  to  be  awakened 
Mr.  Smead.     When  she  first  recovered  from  the  trance  she  calle 
my  attention  to  her  left  hand  which  was  quite  cataleptic] 
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The  allusion  to  his  second  marriage  states  a  fact  not 
known  to  me,  but  is  pertinent  and  may  never  have  been  re- 
vealed to  any  one,  if  true.  It  would  clear  up  to  me  some 
things  that  are  very  personal,  and  if  the  statement  is  true  it 
removes  the  credibility  of  some  things  suspected.  His  sec- 
ond marriage  proved  a  great  trouble  to  him  for  many  years, 
a  fact  not  at  all  known  to  Mrs.  Smead, 

His  attitude  toward  his  house  is  not  that  which  he  had 
when  living.  He  was  anxious  to  sell  it  and  did  not  expect 
It  kept.  There  were  no  lawns  around  it.  The  house  was  a 
city  house  and  opened  on  the  street.  There  was  a  back  yard 
covered  with  a  brick  pavement,  but  it  had  no  lawn  or  grass 
in  it.  He  had  owned,  until  about  1893  0^  1894,  a  house  in  a 
suburb  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  had  been  very  fond  and 
whicli  had  a  fine  set  of  lawns  about  it.  The  grounds  were 
above  tlie  street  and  he  has  apparently  referred  to  it  at  sit- 
tings with  another  medium.  He  sold  this  about  the  time  in- 
dicated. Hence  there  is  apparently  some  confusion  about 
the  matter,  as  well  as  indications  of  a  mental  attitude  other 
than  in  life. 

He  had  some  important  oil  paintings  in  his  parlor.  In  it 
also  were  a  picture  of  my  wife,  which  is  here  mentioned,  and 
I  think  an  oil  painting  of  his  first  wife.  Of  this  I  am  not 
quite  certain.  What  is  said  about  them  the  reader  will  rec- 
ognize as  pertinent.  We  might  attribute  the  mention  of 
them  to  pure  guessing,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  this  in- 
terpretation if  there  were  any  traces  of  this  process  in  these 
sittings.  He  did  have  a  large  collection  of  souvenirs  which 
he  had  gathered  from  his  trips  in  various  places. 


I 


On  this  date,  October  22nd,  Mrs.  Smead  wrote  out  an 
account  of  a  vision  which  she  had  on  the  night  before  she 
started  for  New  York.     The  following  is  the  narrative. 

*'  Before  we  went  to  bed  the  night  previous  to  starting  for 
New  York  J  Mr.  Smead  and  I  were  talking  about  my  trip  to  New 
York  for  experiment,  and  1  said  that,  if  things  did  not  go  right 
this  time,  I  would  never  try  this  thing  again.  Mr.  Smead  said  I 
was  wrong  to  say  this.     But  1  replied  that  I  had  made  up  my 
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mind  that  I  would  not  do  it  again,  if  things  went  as  they  did 
fore.     He  then  remarked  that  I  would  get  my  warning'  all  righ 
Within  an  hour  after  we  had  gone  to  bed  I  saw  a  person  sH 
into  the  room  for  two  or  three  steps  and  stood  there  with 
arms  down  at  the  side*  dressed  in  a  white  robe.     Both  the 
pHce  and  the  gown  were  perfectly  white  instead  of  black. 
surplice  of  the  Episcopal  gown  of  today  is  white.     The  apparitid 
then  raised  up  his  arms,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  worship,  and  mci 
ing  them  upward  in  a  straight  !ine»  curved  them  tog-ether  as* 
blessing  me.     The  palms  of  the  hand  were  turned   outward  ai 
first  and  were  turned  in  as  if  announcing  the  benediction.     Then 
the  form  disappeared.     I  told  Mr.  Smead  of  it  in  the  morning 
and  he  remarked*  well,  you  got  your  warning  all  right,      I  notic 
at  the  time  that  the  experience  had  a  quieting  influence.     I 
not  feel  any  more  doubts  about  the  trip/' 

In  response  to  inquiries  of  Mr  Smead  whether  he  re- 
membered the  incident  and  its  details,  without  telling  him 
what  Mrs.  Smead  recorded,  he  replies: — 

'*  I  remember  very  well  Mrs.  S.  telling  me  about  the  vision  of 
the  priest  in  the  white  robe;  the  details  I  cannot  recall,  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  guess  at  them ;  %vhat  she  tells  you  of 
the  details  you  can  trust.  Her  memory  of  them  will  be  very  near 
right  I  am  sure.''  ^^^H 

But  for  the  date  of  recording  the  fact  this  incident  should 
precede  the  record.  But  it  came  to  me  when  I  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Smead  that  the  sittings  were  good  ones  and  so  stands^ 
in  the  order  of  its  recording. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  AUTOMATIC  WRITING. 

Readers  of  this  record  will  probably  be  helped  in  their 

appreciation  of  the  phenomena  by  a  more  definite  knowledge 
of  the  automatic  writing.  To  give  a  clear  conception  of 
what  this  is  I  publish  in  fac  simile  the  entire  sitting  of  Octo- 
ber 20th.  I  choose  this  one  because  of  several  characterii 
tics  w^hich  make  it  psychologically  interesting.  There  is  fir 
the  effect  of  the  old  plaochette  habit  of  writing.  As  I  hail 
said  in  the  Introduction,  Mrs.  Smead  began  her  work  in  au- 
tomatic writing  with  the  planchette.     This  does  not  pern 
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the  separation  of  words  entirely.  They  may  be  made  dis- 
continuous or  intentionally  so  by  drawing  lines  before  be- 
ginning a  new  word.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  this  form  of 
automatic  writing.  But  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  the  con- 
necting line  in  such  work,  and  so  it  appears  to  confuse  the 
interpretation  in  many  instances. 

Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Smead  gave  up  the  planchette  and 
used  the  pencil  instead,  but  for  a  long  time  the  writing  re- 
mained continuous  precisely  as  if  done  by  the  planchette, 
and  it  often  takes  this  form  still,  especially  with  certain  com- 
municators. The  tendency  to  separate  the  words  seems  to 
have  grown  with  the  reproduction  of  the  methods  of  the 
work*  connected  with  Mrs.  Piper  and  the  apparent  presence 
of  persons  associated  with  it.  In  this  instance  the  reader 
will  remark  that  the  automatic  writing  began  with  the  plan- 
chette type,  namely,  with  the  continuous  writing  and  only 
gradually  developed  into  the  discontinuous.  This  discon- 
tinuous writing  was  especially  easy  and  conspicuous  after  I 
had  placed  the  pencil  in  Mrs.  Smead's  hands  as  my  father 
had  held  it  in  life.  The  writing  at  once  became  perfectly 
calm  and  deliberate.  There  was  no  apparent  nervousness 
or  difficulty  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  only  difference 
between  it  and  normally  controlled  writing  was  the  slow 
and  deliberate  movement  of  the  hand.  It  was  more  delib- 
erate and  self-controlled  than  in  the  Piper  case. 

One  thing  I  should  remark,  and  it  is  that  the  obliquity  of 
the  lines  across  the  page  is  exactly  as  it  occurs  in  the  auto- 
matic writing  of  Mrs.  Piper.  This  was  not  so  often  apparent 
in  the  older  days  of  Mrs.  Smead's  work,  and  especially  when 
she  used  the  planchette.  But  as  soon  as  the  mechanical 
methods  of  the  Piper  writing  were  reproduced,  this  obliquity 
in  the  lines  made  their  appearance,  and  Mrs.  Smead  today 
knows  nothing  about  this  fact.  She  has  never  seen  any  of  the 
original  manuscripts  of  the  Piper  writing.  There  are  occa- 
sionally resemblances  in  the  spelling  of  words  and  more 
especially  in  the  use  of  certain  phrases  in  the  two  cases. 
But  perhaps  more  often  the  habits  and  idiosyncracies  of  the 
automatic  writer  prevail.  This  will  limit  the  resemblances 
and  possibly  make  them   less  conspicuous  and  significant. 
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But  it  would  require  a  long  discussion  and  many  illustrations 
to  bring  out  this  feature  of  the  two  cases,  and  I  mention  it 
at  all  only  to  remark  that  it  is  a  characteristic  which  may 
a  subject  of  future  observation  and  comment. 

One  thing  I  should  emphasize  for  the  sake  of  those  w 
misinterpret  the  nature  of  these  phenomena*  It  is  m 
claimed  that  the  writing  is  by  spirits  even  when  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  information  comes  from  such  a  source.  It  i^H 
conceded  that  the  automatic  writing  is  a  product  of  thV^ 
physical  organism  through  which  it  is  effected.  The  part  ; 
that  outside  agencies  may  have  in  it.  if  they  have  any  at  all,  , 
we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  certain  that,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  information  originates  from  discarnate  per*  | 
sonalities,  the  writing  possesses  so  many  mechanical  charac-  ' 
teristics  of  the  organism  through  which  it  is  done,  bearinj 
the  marks  of  Mrs.  Smead's  normal  habits,  not  her  conscioi 
actions,  that  we  must  concede  an  important  part  of  the  phe-' 
nomena  to  the  processes  which  are  automatically  active  in 
all  human  writing.  The  problem  of  the  psychical  researcher 
centers  around  the  contents  of  the  communications  and  not 
about  the  mechanical  features  of  it. 

For  understanding  the  phenomena  represented   in  this 
fac  simile  reproduction  of  the  automatic  writing,  the  reader 
should  compare  it  with  the  detailed  record.     Without  this 
comparison  it  will  not  readily  exhibit  the  psychological  pe- 
cuharities  marked  by  the  various  comments  indicated  by  t 
detailed  record.     It  will  be  apparent  to  students  of  psychol 
ogy  how  important  it  is  to  observe  and  record  all  the  little 
physiological  and  psychological  incidents  which  accompan; 
such  phenomena,  incidents  whose  existence  would  not  ev 
be  suspected  in  the  ordinary  reports  of  them  and  which  she 
more  than  anything  else  the  limitations  under  which  such 
investigations  have  to  be  conducted. 

The  first  cuts  represnt  a  sample  of  Mrs.  Smead's  norni: 
handwriting,   and   are   taken   from    a  letter  written   to  ra; 
housekeeper  regarding  an  experience  which  she  had  return? 
ing  home.     The  automatic  writing  follows  in  its  place. 
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ERRATA. 

Part  I.,  pp.  73-6 — The  "  Letter  of  William  Stone  "  should  be  read  as  part  of 
the  Document  which  commences  on  p.  77.  It  is  an  Introduction  to  that 
Letter. 

Part  I.,  p.  216 — Lines  7-8  read  "  Materialism  "  for  "  Mysterialism." 

Part  II.,  p.  238 — Line  28  omit  the  words  "  other  the." 
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